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CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY    OF   SPECULATIVE   PHILOSOPHY, 
1550   TO    1600. 


1.  The  authority  of  Aristotle,  as  the  great  master  of  dog- 
matic philosophy,  contioued  generally  predominant  p„,daBi- 
through  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  been  already  a'^mum 
observed,  that,  besides  the  strenuous  support  of  the  f""™"''''^- 
Catholic  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  regarded 
all  innovation  with  abhorrence,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
bad  been  received,  through  the  influence  of  Melanchthon,  in 
tbe  Lutheran  universities.  The  reader  must  be  reminded  that, 
under  the  name  of  speculative  philosophy  we  comprehend  not 
only  the  logic  and  what  was  called  ontology  of  the  schools, 
but  those  physical  theories  of  ancient  or  modem  date,  which, 
appealing  less  to  experience  than  to  assumed  hypotheses,  can- 
not be  mingled,  in  a  literary  classification,  with  -the  researches 
of  true  science,  such  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  place  under 
the  head  of  natural  philosophy. 

S.  Brucker  has  made  a  distinction  between  the  scholastic 
and  the  genuine  Aristotelians ;  the  former  being  gj^oiuyc 
cluefly  conversant  with  the  doctors  of  the  middle  AHitowl'" 
ages,  adopting  their  terminology,  their  distinctions,  "*°'' 
their  dt^mas,  and  relying  with  implicit  deference  on  Scotus 
or  Aquinas,  though,  in  the  progress  of  learning,  they  might 
make  some  use  of  the  original  master;  while  the  latter,  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  the  schoolmen,  prided  themselves  on  an 
equally  complete  submission  to  Aristotle  himself.  These  were 
chiefly  philosophers  and  physicians,  as  the  former  were  theo- 
1<^;iaQ8  i  and  the  difference  of  their  objects  suiGces  to  account 
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for  the  different  lines  in  which  they  pursued  them,  and  the 
lights  by  which  they  were  guided.' 

3.  or  the  former  class,  or  successors  and  adherents  of  the 

old  schoolmen,  it  might  be  far  from  easy,  were  it 
"'""  "birri    ^*"^  while,  to  furnish  any  distinct  account.     Their 

works  are  mostly  of  considerable  scarcity;  and  none 
of  the  historians  of  philosophy,  except  perhaps  Morhof,  profess 
much  acquainiance  with  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  repeat  that, 
among  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits,  especially 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  scholastic  mode  of  argumentation  was 
retained  in  their  seminaries,  and  employed  in  prolix  volumes, 
both  upon  theology  and  upon  such  parts  of  metaphysics  and 
natural  law  as  are  allied  to  it.  The  reader  may  ffnd  some 
more  information  in  Brucker,  whom  Bufale,  saying  the  same 
things  in  the  same  order,  may  be  presumed  to  have  silently 
copied.t 

4.  He  second  class  Qf  Aristotelian  philosophers,  devoting 
Tbeoui<n  themsclves  to  physical  science,  though  investigating 
KjiS""  it  with  a  very  unhappy  deference  to  mistaken 
*"""■  dogmas,  might  seem  to  offer  a  better  hope  of  mate- 
rials for  history ;  and  in  fact  we  meet  here  with  a  very  few 
names  of  men  once  celebrated  and  of  some  influence  over  the 
opinions  of  their  age.  But  even  here  their  writings  prove  to 
be  not  only  forgotten,  but  incapable,  as  we  may  say,  on  ac- 
count of  their  rare  occurrence,  and  the  improbability  of  their 
republication,  of  being  ever  again  known. 

5.  The  Italian  schools,  and  espedally  those  of  Piaa  and 

Padua,  had  long  been  celebrated  for  their  adherence 
|i">od       to  Aristotelian  principles,  not  always  such  as  could 

justly  be  deduced  from  the  writings  of  the  Stagirite 
himself,  but  opposing  a  bulwark  against  novel  speculation,  as 
well  as  agfdnst  the  revival  of  the  Platonic,  or  any  other  ancient 
philosophy.  Simon  Porta  of  the  former  university,  and  Ceesar 
Cremonini  of  the  latter,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  rigid  Aris- 
totelians ;  the  one  near  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the 
other  about  its  close.  Both  these  philosophers  have  been  re- 
proached with  the  tendency  to  atheism,  so  common  in  the 
Italians  of  this  period.     A  similar  imputation  has  fallen  on 
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anotiier  professor  of  the  university  of  Pisa,  Cesalpini,  who  is 
said  to  have  deviated  from  the  strict  system  of 
Aristotle  towards  that  of  Averroea,  though  he  did  not 
attt^ther  coincide  even  with  the  latter.  Tlie  real  merits  of 
Cesalpin,  in  very  different  pursuits,  it  was  reserved  for  a  later 
age  to  admire.  His  "  Qutestiones  Peripateticse,'*  published 
in  15'}5,  is  a  treatise  on  metaphysics,  or  the  first  philosophy, 
founded  professedly  upon  Aristotelian  principles,  but  with 
considerahle  deviation.  This  work  is  so  scarce  that  Brucker 
had  never  seen  it,  but  Buhle  has  taken  much  pains  to  analyse 
its  very  obscure  contents.  Paradoxical  and  unintelligible  as 
they  now  appear,  Cesalpin  obtained  a  hi^h  reputation  in  his 
own  age,  and  was  denominated,  by  excellence,  the  philosopher. 
Nicolas  Taurellus,  a  professor  at  Altdorf,  denounced  the 
"  Qucestiones  Peripateticse"  in  a  book  to  which,  in  allusion  to 
bis  adversary's  name,  he  gave  the  puerile  title  of  Alpes  Cteste. 
6.  The  sptem  of  Cesalpin  is  one  modification  of  that  ancient 
hypothesis  which,  losing  sight  of  all  truth  and  expe-  ^tM^h  at 
rience  in  the  love  of  abstraction,  substitutes  the  '''■•r'"'"- 
barren  unity  of  pantheism  for  religion,  and  a  few  incompre- 
hensible paradoxes  for  the  variety  of  science.  Nothing, 
according  to  him,  was  substance  which  was  not  animated  ;  but 
the  particular  souls  which  animate  bodies  are  themselves  only 
substances,  because  they  are  parts  of  the  first  substance,  a 
sample,  speculative,  but  not  active  intelligence,  perfect  and 
immovable,  which  is  God.  The  reasonable  soul",  however,  of 
mankind  is  not  numerically  one ;  for  matter  being  the  sole 
principle  of  plurality,  and  human  intelligences  beings  combined 
with  matter,  they  are  plural  in  number.  He  differed  also 
fivm  Averroes  in  maintaining  the  separate  immortality  of 
human  souls ;  and  while  the  philosopher  of  Cordova  distin- 
gniahed  the  one  soul  which  he  ascribed  to  mankind  from  the 
Deity,  Cesalpin  considered  the  individual  soul  as  a  portion, 
not  of  this  common  human  intelligence,  which  he  did  not 
admit,  but  of  the  first  substance,  or  Deity.  His  system  was 
therefore  more  incompatible  with  theism,  in  any  proper  sense, 
than  that  of  Averroes  himself,  and  anticipated  in  some 
measure  that  of  Spinoza,  whe  gave  a  greater  extension  to  his 
one  substance,  by  comprehending  all  matter  as  well  as  spirit 
within  it.  Cesalpin  also  denied,  and  in  this  he  went  far  from 
B  8 
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bis  Aristotelian  creed,  any  other  than  a  logical  difference  be< 
tween  substances  and  accidents.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Writings  of  Cesalpin  except  through  Buhle ;  for  though  I 
confess  that  die  "  Queestioiies  Peripateticffi",may  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum*,  it  would  scarce  repay  the  lidwur  to 
examine  what  is  both  erroneous  and  obscure. 

7'  llie  name  of  Cremonini,  professor  of  philosophy  for 
crnnmini     ^^^^  fofty  yests  at  Padufl,  is  better  known  than 

his  writings.  Hiese  have  become  of  the  greatest 
scarcity.  Brucker  tells  us  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  any 
of  them,  and  Buhle  had  met  with  but  two  or  three.t  Those 
at  which  I  have  looked  are  treatises  on  the  Aristotelian 
physics ;  they  contain  little  of  any  interest  j  nor  did  I  per- 
ceive that  they  countenance,  though  they  may  not  repel,  the 
charge  of  atheism  sometimes  brought  against  Cremonini, 
but  which,  if  at  all  well-founded,  seems  rather  to  rest  on  ex- 
ternal evidence.  Cremonini,  according  to  Buhle,  refutes  the 
Averroistic  notion  of  an  universal  human  intelligence.  Gabriel 
Naude,  both  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  records  of  his  conver- 
sation called  Naudseana,  speaks  with  great  admiration  of 
Cremonini.^  He  had  himself  passed  some  years  at  Padua, 
and  was  at  that  time  a  disciple  of  the  Aristotelian  school 
in  physics,  which  be  abandoned  after  liis  intimacy  with 
Ga^ndi. 

8.  Meantime  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  great  in  name  and 
oppommuof  respected  in  the  schools,  began  to  lose  more  and 

more  of  its  influence  over  speculative  minds.  Ces- 
alpin, an  Aristotelian  by  profession,  had  gone  wide  in  some 
points  from  his  master.     But  others  waged  an  open  war  as 

philosophical  reformers.      Francis  Patrizzi,  in  his 

"  Discussiones  Peripateticte"  (1571  and  1581), 
appealed  to  prejudice  with  the  arms  of  calumny,  raking  up 
the  most  unwarranted  aspersions  against  the  private  life  of 

•   Buhle,  iL  535.      Brucker  (it.  S99.)  and   givM   rather  ■  long  account  both 

Jancoti  that  be  bad  nerer  awn  this  book,  of  the  man  and  of  the  book.      Ibid,  and 

It  wtmi  that  thare  were  few  good  libra-  p.  30a 

riM  in  Gennan;  In  Brackcr'a  age,  or  at  t  Buhle,  ii.  519. 

laait  Ibat  be  bad  no  acceu  to  them,  tot  )  Some  panagea  in  the  Natidoana  tend 

it  u  mrpriiing  faoir  often  he  makei  the  tocDnfinntheiUtplcionof  irreligion.both 

nme  eamplaint.    He  kad,  howerer,  seen  with  respect  to  Cremonini  and  Naudi 

a  copy  of  the  Alpet  Cmm  of  Taurcllua,  himselt 
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Aristodei  to  prepare  the  way  for  assailing  his  philosophy  ;  a 
warfare  not  the  less  unworthy,  that  it  is  often  successful.  In 
the  case  of  Patrizzi  it  was  otherwise :  his  book  was  little 
read  ;  and  his  own  notions  of  philosophy,  borrowed  from  the 
later  Flatonists,  and  that  rabble  of  spurious  writers  who  had 
misled  Ficinus  and  Picus  of  Mirandola,  dressed  up  by 
Pbtrizzi  with  a  fantastic  terminology,  had  little  chance  of 
subverting  so  well-established  and  acute  a  syatem  as  that  of 
Aristotle.* 

9-  Bernard  Telesio,  a  native  of  Cosenza,  had  greater 
success,  and  attained  a  more  celebrated  name.  The  g^,,^  ^ 
first  two  books  of  his  treatise,  "  De  Natura  Rerum  '^^"''■ 
juxta  Propria  Principia,"  appeared  at  Rome  in  \565  ;  the 
rest  was  published  in  158o.  These  contain  an  hypothesis 
more  intelligible  than  that  of  Patrizzi,  and  less  destitute 
of  a  certain  apparent  correspondence  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  Two  active  incorporeal  principles,  heat  and 
cold,  contend  with  perpetual  opposition  for  the  dominion  over 
a  third,  which  is  passive  matter.  Of  these  three  all  nature 
consists.  The  region  of  pure  heat  is  in  the  heavens,  in  the 
son  and  stars,  where  it  is  united  with  the  most  subUe  matter ; 
diat  of  cold  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  matter  is  most 
condensed ;  all  between  is  their  batde-field,  in  which  they 
(ontinually  struggle,  and  alternately  conquer.  These  prin- 
ciples are  not  only  active,  but  intelligent,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
perceive  their  own  acts  and  mutual  impressions.  Heat  is 
the  cause  of  motion ;  cold  is  by  nature  immovable,  and 
tends  to  keep  all  things  in  repose.t 

10.  Telesio  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
this  theory  from  that  of  Parmenides,  m  which  the  antagonist 
principles  of  heat  and  cold  had  been  employed  in  a  similar 
manner.  Buhle  denies  the  identity  of  the  two  systems,  and 
oonndera  that  of  Telesio  as  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Aris- 
totelian, except  in  substituting  heat  and  cold  for  the  more 
abstract  notions  of  fonn  and  privation.  Heat  and  cold,  it 
mig'ht  rather  perhaps  be  said,  seem  to  be  merely  ill-chosen 
names  for  the  hypothetical  causes  of  motion  and  rest ;  and 
the  real  laws  of  nature,  with  respect  to  both  of  these,  were 
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as  litde  discoverable  in  the  Telesian  as  in  the  more  established 
theory.     Yet  its  author  perceived  that  the  one  j 


expansive,  the  other  a  condensing  power ;  and  his  principles 
of  heat  and  cold  bear  a  partial  anal^^ry  to  repulsion  and 
attraction,  the  antagonist  forces  which  modem  philosophy 
employs.  Lord  Bacon  was  sufficiently  struck  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Telesio  to  illustrate  it  in  a  separate  fragment  of  the 
Instauratio  Magna,  though  sensible  of  its  inadequacy  to  solve 
the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  and  a  man  of  eccentric  genius, 
Campanella,  to  whom  we  shall  come  hereafter,  adopted  it  as 
the  basis  of  his  own  wilder  speculations.  Telesio  seems  to 
have  ascribed  a  sort  of  intelligence  to  plants,  which  his  last- 
mentioned  disciple  carried  to  a  strange  excess  of  paradox. 
11.  The  name  of  Telesio  is  perhaps  hardly  so  well  known 
jorduio  ^  present  as  that  of  Jordano  Bruno.  It  was  tar 
"""*'  otherwise  formerly ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the 
philosophy  of  this  singular  and  unfortunate  man  attracted 
much  further  notice  than  to  cost  him  his  life.  It  may  he 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  did  not 
rather  attend  to  his  former  profession  of  protestantism  and 
invectives  against  the  churdi,  than  to  the  latent  atheism  it 
pretended  to  detect  in  his  writings,  which  are  at  least  as 
innocent  as  those  of  Cesalpin.  The  self-conceit  of  Bruno, 
his  contemptuous  language  about  Aristotle  and  his  followers, 
the  paradoxical  strain,  the  obscurity  and  confusion,  in  many 
places,  of  his  writings,  we  may  add,  his  poverty  and  frequent 
change  of  place,  had  rendered  him  of  little  estimation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  But  in  the  last  century  the  fete  of  Bruno 
excited  some  degree  of  interest  about  his  opinions.  Whether 
his  hypotheses  were  truly  atheistical  became  the  subject  of 
controversy ;  his  works,  by  wbich  it  should  have  been  de- 
eded, were  so  scarce  that  few  could  speak  with  knowledge 
of  their  contents  ;  and  Brucker,  who  inclines  to  think  there 
was  no  ButBcient  ground  for  the  imputation,  admits  that  be 
had  only  seen  one  of  Bruno's  minor  treatises.  The  later 
German  philosophers,  however,  have  p^d  more  attention  to 
these  obscure  books,  from  a  similarity  which  they  sometimes 
found  in  Bruno's  theories  to  their  own.  Buhle  has  devoted 
above  a  hundred  pages  to  this  subject.*     The  Italian  treatises 

•  VoL  iL  p.  604— 73a 
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have  within  a  few  years  been  repniited  in  Germany,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  modern  books  to  find  an  eulogy  on  the 
philosopher  of  Nola.  I  have  not  made  myself  acquainted 
with  his  Latin  wridngs,  except  through  the  means  of  Buhle, 
who  has  taken  a  great  detd  of  p^ns  to  explain  them.  The 
three  principal  Italian  treatises  are  entitled,  La  Cena  u^  ,uii„ 
de  li  Ceneri,  Delia  Causa,  Principio  ed  Uno,  and  "°'^- 
Dell*  Infioito  Universo,  Each  of  these  is  in  five  dia-  ciD>ri.' 
logiies.  The  Cena  de  li  Ceneri  contains  a  physical  theory  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  author  makes  some  show  of  geome- 
trical diagrams,  but  deviates  so  often  into  rhapsodies  of 
vanity  and  nonsense,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  whether 
be  had  much  knowledge  of  the  science.  Copernicus,  to 
whose  theory  of  the  terrestrial  motion  Bruno  entirely  adheres, 
he  praises  as  superior  to  any  former  astronomer ;  but  inti- 
mates that  he  did  not  go  far  beyond  vulgar  prejudices,  being 
more  of  a  mathematician  than  a  philosopher.  The  gravi^ 
of  bodies  he  treats  as  a  most  absurd  hypothesis,  all  natural 
motion,  as  he  iancies,  being  circular.  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
had  some  dim  glimpse  of  what  is  meant  by  the  composition 
of  motions,  asserting  that  the  earth  has  four  simple  motions, 
out  of  which  one  is  compounded.* 

12.  The  second,  and  much  more  important  treatise,  Delia 
Causa,  Principio  ed  Uno,  professes  to  reveal  the 
metaphysical  philosophy  of  Bruno,  a  system  which,  ktiikIpIom' 
at  least  in  pretext,  brought  him  to  the  stake  at  Rome, 
and  the  purport  of  which  has  been  the  theme  of  much  contro- 
versy. The  extreme  scarcity  of  his  writings  has,  no  doub^ 
contributed  to  this  variety  of  judgment ;  but  though  his  style, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  obscure,  and  he  seems  by  no  means 
inclined  to  conceal  his  meaning,  I  am  not  able  to  resolve  with 
certainty  the  problem  that  Brucker  and  those  whom  he  quotes 
have  discussed.!  Yet  the  system  of  Bruno,  so  far  as  I  un- 
derstand it  from  what  I  have  read  of  his  writings,  and  from 
Buhle's  analysis  of  them,  may  be  said  to  contain  a  sort  of 
double  pantheism.  The  world  is  animated  by  an  omnipresent 
intelligent  soul,  the  first  cause  of  every  form  that  matter  can 

■  Dial  T.  p.  ISO.  (1830).    ThcwdU-     Leiccfter,    Waliingham,    >nd   ttfteoMj 
iagumwtn  vrittcn,  or  purport  to  hnc    Sidney, 
bcea  written   in   Engluid.     He  eitoli        f  Bruekcr,  toL  t.  JS, 
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assume,  but  not  of  matter  itself.  This  soul  of  the  universe 
is  the  only  physical  agent,  the  interior  artist  that  works  in 
the  vast  whole,  that  (»lls  out  the  plant  from  the  seed  and 
matures  the  fruit,  that  lives  in  all  things,  though  they  may 
not  seem  to  live,  and  in  fact  do  not,  when  unorganised,  live 
separately  considered,  though  they  all  partake  of  Uie  universal 
life,  and  in  their  component  parts  may  be  rendered  living. 
A  table  as  a  table,  a  coat  as  a  coat,  are  not  alive,  but  inas- 
much as  they  derive  their  substance  from  nature,  they  are 
composed  of  living  particles.*  There  is  nothing  so  small  or 
so  unimportant,  but  that  a  portion  of  spirit  dwells  in  it,  and 
this  spiritual  substance  requires  but  a  proper  subject  to  become 
a  plant  or  an  animal.  Forms  particular  are  in  constant 
change ;  but  the  first  form,  being  the  source  of  all  others,  as 
well  as  the  first  matter,  are  eternal.  The  soul  of  the  world 
is  the  constituent  principle  of  the  universe  and  of  all  its  parts. 
And  thus  we  have  an  intrinsic,  eternal,  self-subsistent  prin- 
ciple of  form,  far  better  than  that  which  the  sophists  feigned, 
whose  substances  are  compounded  and  corruptible,  and,  there- 
fore, nothing  else  than  accidents,  t     Forms  in  particular  are 

•  Thtu  BuhJe,  or  at  ImM  his  French  f    Or,   quanto   >   U   caura  eScLlrice, 

Inunlator;    but  the  original  words  are  dieo  I' efficieote  fisico  uDiienale  esser  1' 

dilfiireDL       Dico  dunque   ebe  la  tavola  intdlelto  uninmle.ch'e  la  primaepriii- 

coDietaTola  nan^animata,  n^  laTMe.  n^  eipial  Ticulti  dell' an i ma  del  mondo,  la 

ileuQJocoraecuojo,  nd  ilietTocomeTelro,  qual  i  Tarma  uniienale  di  quello.  .   .  . 

ma  amu  coit  Kotarali  t  eompoile  fumno  ia  L'  intelletto  universale  k   I'  intima  pifl 

M  la  taaliria  i  la  Jitrma.     Sia  pur  ecua  reale  e  propcia  ftcull^  e  parte  potenuale 

•e  parte  di  iuHtania  spirituale,  la  quale,  coedesimo  ch'  empie  il  tutto,  illumina  I' 

■e  trora  il  aoggeCto  disposto,  u  itende  ad  uniTerKi,  e  jndriziea  la  natura  a  produrre 

Mier  planta,  ad  emer  animals,  e  riceve  le  sue  specie,  eoniesi  conviene,  e  coii  ha 

membri  dc  qual  si  voglia  corpo,  che  co-  riipetto  i  la  pioduiione  di  cose  natural!, 

munemente   si    dice    animato;    per   che  come    il  nostro    intelletto   i   la  oongnia 

iptrto  si  troTa  in  tutte  le  cose,  e  non  £  produaione  di  specie  rauonali 

minimo   corpusculo,    cbe   non   conlegna  Questo  £  nominato  da  Flataaici  &bbra 

cotal  poraione  in  le,    che  non  inanimi,  del  mondo.  p.  £95. 

p.  £41.     Bubia  seemi  nol  to  have  under-  Dunque  abbiamo  UD  principio  intrin- 

Blood  the  HKvdt  in  itUica,  which  certainly  aeco  fotraale  etemo  e  luinatenle,  incom- 

are  not  remarkably  plain,  and  to  have  parabilmeote  migliote  di  quelJo.  che  han 

tubstituted  what  be  thought  might  pais  finto  li  sophiiti.  i?he  lersana  circa  gl'  ae- 

fbr  meaning,  cidenti,  ignoranli  dela  nu[anxade  le  cose, 

The  recent  theories  of  equivocal  gene-  e  che  vengono  a  poncrc  le  suslanze  cor- 

lation,  held  lij  some  philosophers,  more  rottibili,  perchf  quello  chiamano  masai. 

on  the  Continent  than  in  Euglaud,  ac-  mameate,   primamente  e  principal  menta 

cording  to  which  all  matter,  or  at  least  suitanu,  che  rimlta  da  la  composiiione  i 

all  matter  lusceplibls  of  organisation  by  11  che  non  i  altro,  ch'  uco  aocidente,  che 

ita  elements,  may  beeonle  organised  and  noD  contiene  in  ee  nulla  stabiliti  a  Teriti 

living  under  peculiar  circumitances,  seen  e  si  risoWe  in  nulla,  p.  S43. 
not  very  dl^milar  to  thb  system  of  BniDO> 
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the  accidents  of  matter,  and  we  should  make  a  divinity  of 
matter  like  some  Arabian  peripatetics,  if  we  did  not  recur  to 
the  living  fountain  of  form — the  eternal  aoul  of  the  world. 
The  first  m^ter  is  neither  corporeal  nor  sensible,  it  is  eternal 
and  unchangeable,  the  frnitful  mother  of  forms  and  their 
grave.  Form  and  matter,  says  Bruno,  pursuing  this  fanciful 
analogy*  may  be  compared  to  male  and  female.  Form  never 
errs,  is  never  imperfect,  but  through  its  conjunction  with 
matter  ;  it  mig^t  adopt  the  words  of  the  father  of  the  human 
race :  Mulier  qnam  mihi  dedisti,  (la  materia,  la  quale  mi  hai 
dato  consorte,)  me  decepit  (lei  e  cagione  d'  ogni  mio  peccato). 
The  speculations  of  Bruno  now  become  more  and  more  subtle, 
and  he  admits,  that  our  understandings  cannot  grasp  what 
he  pretends  to  demonstrate — the  identity  of  a  simply  active 
and  simply  passive  principle ;  but  the  question  r^lly  is, 
whether  we  can  see  any  meaning  in  his  propositions. 

13.  We  have  said  that  the  system  of  Bruno  seems  to 
involve  a  double  pantheism.  The  first  is  of  a  simple  puihrLni 
kind,  the  hylozoism,  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  "  "'""■ 
preceding  paragraph ;  it  excludes  a  creative  deity,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  creation,  but  leaving  an  active  provident  in- 
telligence, cannot  be  reckoned  by  any  means  chargeable  ^vith 
positive  atheism.  But  to  this  soul  of  the  world  Bruno  appears 
not  to  have  ascribed  the  name  of  divinity.*  The  first  form, 
and  the  first  matter,  and  all  the  forms  generated  by  the  two, 
make,  in  his  theory,  but  one  being,  the  infinite  unchangeable 
universe,  in  which  is  every  thing,  both  in  power  and  in  act, 
and  which,  being  all  things  collectively,  is  no  one  thing 
separately ;  it  is  form  and  not  form,  matter  and  not  matter, 
sout  and  not  soul.  He  expands  this  mysterious  language 
much  farther,  resolving  the  whole  nature  of  the  deity  into  an 
abstract,  barren,  all  embracing  unity.t 

*  Son  tre  lorti  d'  ■□telletto ;  il  di^'iao,  derVf  n^  affirnure,  iL  mondo  con  li  suoi 

eh'  I    tutto;     queala    mondano,    che  fi  ntembri  eswre  aninuto.  p.  239. 
tultd ;  gli  iltii  particulmri,  ehe  li  fanno         f   K  duaque  1'  uniTcno  uoo.  infinito, 

tulte  .  .  .    E'  Ten  nun  efficii-nte  (!'  in-  immabile.      Uno  dico  £  ta  ponlbilltS  n- 

tdletto  mondano)  non  tanio  eatrinwca,  aoluCa,  uno  1'  atto,  una  la  fomia  o  anitna, 

eame  anca  inlrlnseea  di  lutle  cote  natu-  una  la  materia  o  corpo,  una  la  cona,  uno 

nli.  .  .   .  Mi  paTp  ch«  detrahano  i  !a  di-  lo  enCPt  udo  H  mamimo  e  ottlmoi  il  quale 

Tina  bond  e  i  I'  ecctllenia   di   quoto  nan  ieve  posscr  cnere  compreso.  e  perd 

grande  aDimi]*  «   nmulaeio  del   prlmo  infinibile  e  iatenninabile,  e  per  tanIo  tn- 

princi[no  quelli,  cbe  i»n  vogliano  inlen-  finite  e  intcrminato,  c  per  cmueguenia 
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14.  These  botd  theories  of  Jordano  Bruno  are  chiefly  con- 
Braiio'.ciihw  tained  in  the  treatise  Delia  Causa,  Principio  ed  Uno. 
wriUDfi.  jjj  fuiQtJ)g[.  entitled  Dell'  Infinlto  Universe  e  Mondi, 
which,  like  the  former,  is  written  in  dialogue,  he  asserts  the 
infinity  of  the  universe,  and  the  plurality  of  worlds.  That 
the  stars  are  suns,  shining  by  their  own  light,  that  each  has 
its  revolving  planets,  now  become  the  familiar  creed  of  chil- 
dren, were  then  among  the  enormous  paradoxes  and  cf^ital 
offences  of  Bruno.  His  strong  assertion  of  the  Copemican 
theory  was,  doubtless,  not  (juite  so  singular,  yet  this  had  but 

iminoblle.      Qunto  una  si  muare  local-  Ecco,  come  Don  e  ponibile,  ma  neces- 

menM ;  pet  cb£  nan  ha  coia  fuor  di  ae,  sario,  che  1'  oltimo,  maaumo  incompreo- 

o*e  si  tranporte,  atleso  cM  ua  il  tutto.  aibile  i  tutto,  i  par  tutto,  i  in  tullo,  pec 

Noti  ri  genera ;  per  chg  non  £  altro  essere,  chi  cume  tuinplioe  ed  indivisiblle  puS  es- 

ehe    lui    posga    deaideraii:    a    upettare,  ur  lutto,  eaaer  per  lutto,  eaaere  in  tutbi. 

stteto  che  abbia  lutto  lo  essere.      N«i  ai  £  cosl  cian  i  atato  Tanamente  detto,  che 

corrompei  per  ehd  non  ialtracosB,  in  cui  Gioie  empie  luCte  le  cost,  inabita  tiitle 

si  cangi,   atteto   che   lui   lia  ogni    cos*,  le  parti  dell'  unJTeno,  i  cantro  di  cid, 

Non  pud  sminuire  o  oreicere,  atteao  ch'  cbe  ha  I'  eiwre  uno  in  tutto,  e  per  cui 

i  iniinilo,  a  cui  come  non  si  pud  iggiun-  una  i  tutto.      II  quale,  etnendo  tutte  la 

per  cid  che  lo  infioito  non  ha  parti  pro-  TJene  a  hr,  che  ogni  cosa  ua  in  agni  coaa. 

ponlonalL       Non   d   altecabile    in   attra  Ma  mi  direate,  per  chd  dunque  le  cose  a 

dispoiitione,  per  chd  non  ha  esterno,  da  cangiano,  la  materia  parlicolare  li  foria 

cui  patiica,  e  per  cui  lenga  in  qualcbe  ad  litre  forme  ?    vi  riipondo,  cbe  non  i 

Oltre    chi    per    comprender  mutuione,  che  cerca  altro  esaere,  ma  altro 


lutte  contomet«li  nell'  eaaer  nio,  m  uniU 

tra  1'  uniieiao  e  le  eoae  dell'  universoj 

an  avers  ad  altro  e  novo  eaaere,  o  pur  ad 

altro   e  altro  modo   d'  esaere,  non  pud 

qualiti  aTcuna,  od  pud  averoontrario  o 
diverso,  che  1"  alteii,  per  chd  in  lui  d  ogni 

ha  tutto  1'  essere,  uu  Don  tutii  i  modi  di 

essere.  p.  MS. 

The  following  lonnet  by  Bruno  is  cha- 

COM  Concorde.      Non  i  materia,  per  chd 

non  d  Bguralo,  nd  figurabile  nou  d  ter- 

minato,  nd  lerminabile.      Non  d  forma. 

cation  of  an  abstract  idea  vith  thelsmi — 

per  chd  nou  infbrms,  nd   ligura  altro. 

Bttera  cbe  d  tutto,  i  maavimo,  d  uno,  d 

Ond.l'r.«r.'ii;iHllffl««^d.,  ' 

Non  si  comprende ;  per  chd  non  d  mag- 
gior  di  sd.      Non    ai    d   oompreaoi    per 

Q«nt<.Vdl«  InV^  -1  inftvno  , 

ehd  non  d  minor  di  se.      Non  ai  aggua- 

Qurl  rlaar.  i»l*  a  ouBwo,  cba  ijada 

glia)  per  cbd  non  d  altro  e  altro,  ma  uno 

Olln  oinil  Infcilor,  neiao  a  aifnin 
CIccD  arror,  t«|Ki  a'ara|rla  Itottiua, 

Credo  cor.  mpto  Inm Do.'ilrm'^t*. 

Donbae>ereede».ere;  et  per  chd  non 

ha  essere  ed  eaaere,  non  ha  parti  e  parti ; 

e  per  cid  che  non  ha  parte  e  parte,  non  d 

Mon  ^^^crr^S'lidS^"  cT'^W 

cbd  Don  d  termine;    i  talmenle  fbrma. 

ir  I  have  quoted  too  mudi  &om  Jor- 
dano Bruno  ft  may  be  exeuaed  by  the 

chd   non  d  fbrmaj    e  talmente  materia. 

great  rarity  of  his  works,  which  has  been 

non  d  anima  i  per  cbd  d  il  tutto  indiOe- 

the  cause  that  some  late  writers  hare  not 

liilly  seen  the  character  of  bis  specula 

una  p.  280; 

tion*. 
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few  proselytes  in  the  uxteenth  century,  Hia  other  writingB, 
of  all  which  Buhle  has  furnished  us  with  an  account,  are 
nomerous ;  some  of  them  relate  to  the  art  of  Raymond 
Lully,  which  Bruno  professed  to  esteem  very  highly ;  and  in 
these  moemonica]  treatises  he  introduced  much  of  his  own 
theoretica)  philosophy.  Others  are  more  exclusively  meta- 
physical, and  designed  to  make  his  leading  principles,  as  to 
unity,  number,  and  form,  more  intelligible  to  the  common 
reader.  Th^  are  full,  according  to  what  we  find  in  Brucker 
and  Buhle,  of  strange  and  nonsensical  propositions,  snch  as 
men,  unable  to  master  their  own  crude  fencies  on  subjects 
above  their  reach,  are  wont  to  put  forth.  None,  however,  of 
his  productions,  has  been  more  often  mendoaed  than  the 
Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trionfante,  alleged  by  some  to  be  full  of 
his  atheistical  impieties,  while  others  have  taken  it  for  a  mere 
satire  on  the  Roman  church.  This  diversity  was  very  natural 
in  those  who  wrote  of  a  book  they  had  never  seen.  It  now 
appears  that  this  famous  work  is  a  general  moral  satire  in  an 
allegorical  form,  with  little  that  could  excite  attention,  and 
less  that  could  give  snch  offence  eis  to  provoke  the  author's 
death.* 

15.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  probably  place  Bruno  in  this 
province  of  speculative  philoso^Aiy,  though  not  high,  comi 
yet  above  Cesalpin,  or  any  of  the  school  of  Averroes.  ^t^^  "* 
He  has  fsMea  into  great  errors,  but  they  seem  to  have  '°^'' 
perceived  no  truth.  His  doctrine  was  not  original ;  it  came 
from  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  from  Flotiuus  and  the  Neo- 
Platonistst,  and  in  some  measure  from  Plato  himself;  and 
it  is  ultimately,  beyond  doubt,  of  oriental  origin.  What 
seems  most  his  own,  and  I  must  speak  very  doubtfully  as  to 
this,  is  the  syncretism  of  the  tenet  of  a  pervading  spirit,  an 
Anima  Mundi,  which  in  itself  is  an  imperfect  theism,  with 

*   Gin^ioi,    vol.  vii.,    hu  gnm  bd  had  come  s  cenlury  later  vould,  inttead 

analftn  of  the  Spacoo  della  Bctlia.  of  a  heathen  phUoupher,  bars  been  oba 

-f  See  ■  Tiluablc  analyiii  of  Ilie  phi-  of  ths  Gnt  name*  among  the  laint)  of 

loaopbj  of  Pkitiaiii  in  Degerando'i  Hi*-  the  ehurcli.      Il  i*  probable  (hat  hi*  in- 

toire  Compar£e  de*   Syatemeg,   iii.  HS7,  flueace,  a*  it  I*,  ha*  not  been  anwll  in 

(adit.  18S3.)     It  vill  be  found  that  hii  modelling  the  mystic  theology,      Seotua 

laDguage  witb  reapect  to  the  rayiuc  *u-  Erigena  vu  of  the  aame  •chool,  and  his 

premacy  of  unity,  i*  that  of  Bruno  bim-  language  about  the  first  Monad  ia  limilar 

aelt     Plotin,   howerer,    wa*   not    only  to  that  of  Bruno.     IJegennAo,   toL  it. 

^leiatie,  but  intensely  religiou*,  and  if  he  p.  3T2. 
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the  more  pernicious  hypothesis  of  an  universe]  Monad,  to 
which  every  distinct  attribute,  except  unity,  was  to  be  denied. 
Yet  it  is  just  to  observe  that,  in  one  passage  already  quoted 
in  a  note,  Bruno  expressly  says,  "  there  are  three  kinds  of 
intelligence,  the  divine,  which  is  every  thing ;  the  mundane, 
which  does  every  thing ;  and  the  particular  intelligences, 
which  are  all  made  by  the  second."  The  inconceivableness 
of  ascribing  intelligence  to  Bruno's  universe,  and  yet  thus 
distinguishing  it  as  he  does  from  the  mundane  intelligence, 
may  not  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  him  a 
place  among  theistic  philosophers.  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  general  tone  of  Uiese  dialogues  conveys  no  other 
impression  than  that  of  a  pantheism,  in  which  every  vesdge 
of  a  supreme  intelligence,  beyond  his  soul  of  the  world,  is 
eSaced.' 

16.  The  system,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  Bruno,  was 

essentially  dogmatic,  reducing  the  most  subtle  and 
ih^  or     incomprehensible  mysteries  into  positive  aphorisms 

of  science.  Sanchez,  a  Portuguese  physician,  settled 
as  a  public  instructor  at  Toulouse,  took  a  different  course ; 
the  preface  of  his  treatise.  Quod  Nihil  Scitur,  is  dated  from 
that  city  in  1^76 ;  but  no  edition  is  known  to  have  existed 
before  1581.t  This  work  is  a  mere  tissue  of  sceptical 
fallacies,  propounded,  however,  with  a  confident  tone  not 
unusual  in  that  class  of  sophists.  He  begins  abruptly  with 
these  words :  Nee  unum  hoc  scio,  me  nihil  scire,  conjector 
tamen  nee  me  nee  alios.  Hsec  mihi  vexillum  propositio  sit, 
fasec  sequenda  venit.  Nihil  Scitur.  Hanc  si  probare  scivero, 
merito  concludam  nihil  sciri ;  si  nescivero,  hoc  ipso  melius ; 
id  enim  asserebam.  A  good  deal  more  follows  in  the  same 
sophistical  style  of  cavillation.  Hoc  unum  semper  maxime 
ab  aliquo  expedvi,  quod  modo  facio,  ut  vere  diceret  an  aliquid 

•  1  can  hardly  •gree  with  Mr.  Whe-  f  Bnicker,  n.  S4I.,  wilb  th'u  bet  be- 
vel!, in  suppoaing  that  Jordiuio  Bruno  fore  hu  cyci,  ■traiigel]'  uaerU  Scnchei 
"  probablj  h*d  ■  conslderabia  share  in  to  have  been  bom  in  1562.  Buhle  mnd 
introducing  the  nev  apinioni  (of  Coper-  Cou>in  copy  him  without  hesitation, 
nicus)  into  Enffland."  HiiL  of  Inductive  Antonio  is  ignorant  of  any  edition  of 
Sciences,  i.  38£.  Very  fuw  in  England  "  Quod  Nihil  Scitur,"  except  that  of 
aeem  to  have  embraced  these  opinioni;  Rotterdatn  in  lE49i  and  ignorant  alto 
and  thoie  who  did  so,  like  Wiight  and  tliat  the  book  oontains  any  thing  M- 
Gilbeit,  were  men  who  had  somewhat  markaUe. 
better  reaions  than  the  iptt  diiit  of  > 
wandering  Italian, 
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perfecte  sciret ;  nusquam  tamen  inveni,  preeterquam  in 
sapiente  illo  proboque  viro  Socrate  (licet  et  PjTrhonii, 
Academic!  et  Sceptici  vocati,  cum  Favorino  id  etiun  asse- 
rerent)  quod  hoc  tmuni  sciebat  quod  nihil  Bciret.  Quo 
solo  dicto  milu  doctissimus  indicatur ;  quanquam  nee  adhuc 
omnhio  mihi  expl^rit  mentem;  cum  et  illud  unum,  sicut 
aUa,  ignoraret* 

17.  Sanchez  puts  a  few  things  well ;  but  his  scepticism, 
as  we  perceive,  is  extravagant.  After  descanting  on  Mon- 
taigne's favourite  topic,  the  various  manners  and  opinions  of 
mankind,  he  says,  Non  hnem  faceremus  si  omnes  omnium 
mores  recensere  vellemus.  An  tu  his  eandem  rationem,  quam 
nobis*  omnino  putes  ?  Mihi  non  verislmile  videtur.  Nihil 
tsmen  ambo  scimus.  Negabis  forsan  tales  aliquos  esse  homines. 
Non  conteodam  ;  sic  ah  aliis  accepi.t  Yet,  notwithstanding 
his  sweeping  denunciation  of  all  science  in  the  boldest  tone  of 
Pyrrhonism,  Sanchez  comes  at  length  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  a  limited  or  probable  knowledge  of  truth ;  and,  as  might 
perhaps  be  expected,  conceives  that  he  had  himself  attained  it. 
*'  Tb^  are  two  modes,"  he  observes,  "  of  discovering  truth, 
by  neither  of  which  do  men  learn  the  real  nature  of  things, 
but  yet  obtain  some  kind  of  insight  into  them.  These  are 
experiment  and  reason,  neither  being  sufficient  alone ;  but 
experiments,  however  well  conducted,  do  not  show  us  the 
nature  of  things,  and  reason  can  only  conjecture  them. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  such  thing  aa  perfect  science ;  and 
bo<^  have  been  employed  to  eke  out  the  deficiencies  of  our 
own  experience ;  but  their  conliision,  prolixity,  multitude, 
uid  want  of  trust-worthiness  prevents  this  resource  from 
being  of  much  value,  nor  is  life  long  enough  for  so  much 
study.  Besides,  this  perfect  knowledge  requires  a  perfect 
recipient  of  it,  and  a  right  disposition  of  the  subject  of  know- 
ledge, which  two  I  have  never  seen.  Reader,  if  you  have 
met  with  them,  write  me  word."  He  concludes  this  treatise 
by  promising  another,  "  in  which  we  shall  explain  the  method 
of  Knowing  truth,  as  far  as  human  weakness  will  permit;" 
and,  as  his  self-complacency  rises  above  his  affected  scepticism, 
adds,  mihi  in  animo  est  firmam  et  facilem  quantum  possim 
scientiam  fundare, 

•  p.  la  t  P-  »• 
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18.  This  treatiae  of  Sanchez  bears  witness  to  a  deep  sense 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  received  systems  in  science  and 
reasoning,  and  to  a  restless  lon^ng  for  truth,  which  strikes 
us  in  odier  writers  of  this  latter  period  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Lord  Bacon,  I  believe,  has  never  alluded  to  San- 
chez, and  such  paradoxical  scepticism  was  likely  to  disgust 
his  strong  mind ;  yet  we  may  soiiietimes  discern  signs  of  a 
Baconian  spirit  in  the  attacks  of  our  Spanish  philosopher  on 
the  syllogistic  logic,  as  being  buih  on  abstract  and  not  sig- 
nificant terms,  and  in  his  clear  perception  of  the  difiereoce 
between  a  knowledge  of  words  and  one  of  things. 

19.  What  Sanchez  promised  and  Bacon  gave,  a  new  me- 
ij^ti  ^od  of  reasoning,  by  which  truth  might  be  better 
Aaacio.  determined  than  through  the  common  dialectics,  had 
been  partially  attempted  already  by  Acondo,  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter  as  one  of  those  highly-gifted  Italians  who 
fled  for  religion  to  a  Protestant  country.  Without  (^nly 
assailing  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  he  endeavoured  to  frame 
a  new  discipline  of  the  faculties  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
His  treatise,  De  Methodo,  sive  Recta  Investigandarum  Tra- 
dendarumque  Scientiarum  Radone,  was  published  at  Baste 
in  1558,  and  was  several  times  reprinted,  till  later  works, 
those  especially  of  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes,  caused  it  to  be  for- 
gotten. Aooncio  defines  It^c,  the  right  method  of  thinking 
and  teaching,  recta  contemplandi  docendique  ratio.  Of  the 
importance  of  method,  or  right  order  in  prosecuting  our 
inquiries,  he  thinks  so  highly  that  if  thirty  years  were  to  be 
destined  to  intellectual  labour,  he  would  allot  two-thirds  of 
the  time  to  acquiring  dexterity  in  this  art,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  he  did  not  consider  it  very  easy.  To  know  any 
thing,  he  tells  us,  is  te  know  what  it  is,  or  what  are  its 
causes  and  effects.  All  men  have  the  germs  of  knowledge 
latent  in  them,  as  to  matters  cognisable  by  human  fticulties  ; 
it  is  the  business  of  logic  to  excite  and  develope  them :  no- 
tiones  illas  seu  scintillas  sub  cinere  latentes  detegere  apteque 
ad  res  obscuras  illustrandas  applicare.* 

20.  Acondo  next  gives  rules  at  length  for  constructing 
definitions,  by  attending  to  the  genus  and  differentia.  These 
rules  are  good,  and  might  very  properly  find  a  place  in  a 
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book  of  \o^c ;  but  whether  they  contain  much  that  would 
vainly  be  sought  in  other  writers,  we  do  not  determine. 
He  conies  afterwards  to  the  methods  of  distributing  a 
subject.  The  analytic  method  is  by  dl  means  to  be  preferred 
for  the  investigation  of  truth,  and,  contrary  to  what  Galen 
and  others  have  advised,  even  for  communicating  it  to  others  ; 
since  a  man  can  learn  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  only  by 
means  of  what  is  better  known,  whether  he  does  this  himself, 
or  with  help  of  a  teacher  ;  the  only  process  being,  a  notiori- 
bu9  ad  minus  nota.  In  this  little  treatise  of  Aconcio,  there 
seem  to  be  the  elements  of  a  sounder  philosophy,  and  a  more 
steady  direction  of  the  mind  to  discover  the  reality  of 
things  than  belonged  to  the  log^c  of  the  age,  whether  as 
taught  by  the  Aristotelians  or  by  Ramus.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  quoted  by  Lord  Bacon,  nor  are  we  sure  that  he 
has  profited  by  it. 

SI.  A  more  celebrated  work  than  this  by  Aconcio  is  one  by 
the  distinguished  scholar,  Marius  Nizolius,  "  De  Ve-  unoiiuj  cm 
ris  Principiis  et  Vera  Ratione  Philosophandi  contra  'Xit',*of 
Pseudo-Philosophos."  (Parma,  1553.)  It  owes,  how-  p''"""["'^ 
ever,  what  reputation  it  possesses  to  Leibnitz,  who  reprinted 
it  ID  I67O,  with  a  very  able  preface,  one  of  his  first  contribu- 
tions to  philosophy.  The  treatise  itself,  he  says,  was  almost 
strangleo  in  the  birth ;  and  certainly  the  invectives  of  Nizolius 
against  (he  logic  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  could  have  had 
little  chance  of  success  in  a  country  like  Italy,  where  that  au- 
diority  was  more  undoubted  and  durable  than  in  any  other. 
The  aim  of  Nizolius  was  to  set  up  the  best  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  the  study  of  philology  ag^nst  the 
schcdastic  terminol<^.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  this 
polite  literature  was  not  sufficient  for  the  discovery  of  truth  i 
nor  does  the  book  keep  up  to  the  promise  of  its  title,  though, 
by  endeavouring  to  eradicate  barbarous  sophistry,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  laboured  in  the  interests  of  real  philosophy. 
The  preface  of  Leibnitz  animadverts  on  what  appeared  to 
him  some  metaphysical  errors  of  Nizolius,  especially  an  ex- 
cess of  nominalism,  which  tended  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  certainty,  and  his  presumptuous  scorn  of  Aristotle." 

*   Niioliu*  mainUined  ibst  uniTernl     Himpta.      Lelbniu  repjiei,  that  tbe;  an 

tmns  were  only  puticuUr)  —  collccliir j     psrticuUn  —  dUtribuliTi    *uinpU|     «, 
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His  own  object  was  rather  to  recommend  the  treatise  as  a 
model  of  philosophical  language  without  barbarism,  than  to 
bestow  much  pruse  on  its  philosophy^.  Brucker  has  spoken 
of  it  rather  slightingly,  and  Bulile  with  much  contempt.  I 
am  not  prepared  by  a  sufficient  study  of  its  contents  to  pass 
any  judgment ;  but  Buhle's  censure  has  appeared  to  me 
somewhat  unfair,  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  what  the  latter  has  said,  thinks  Nizolius  deserving  of 
more  commendation  titan  Brucker  has  assigned  to  him.*  He 
argues  against  all  dialectics,  and  therefore  differs  from  Ra- 
mus ;  concluding  with  two  propositions  as  the  result  of  his 
whole  book  :  —  That  as  many  logicians  and  metaphysicians 
as  are  any  where  found,  so  many  capita]  enemies  of  truth 
will  then  and  there  exist ;  and  that,  so  long  as  Aristotle 
shall  be  supreme  in  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  schools, 
so  long  will  error  and  barbarism  reign  over  the  mind. 
There  is  nothing  very  deep  or  pointed  in  this  summary  of 
his  reasoning. 

22.  The  Margarita  Antoniana,  by  Gomez  Pereira,  pub- 
lished at  Medina  del  Campo  in  1554-,  has  been 
Anuniiunf  chiefly  remembered  as  the  ground  of  one  of  the 
many  charges  against  Des  Cartes,  for  appropriating 

omnii  homo  Mt  ■nimal  meaiii,  that  everf  nam  si  ement  et  wliniDiculi  ab  induc- 

one  man  iauiuiioial;  not  that  the  genus  tione,  iddigerent  dotIi  atlmiDiculis,    n« 

man,   taken  collecliTelf,   is   an  BDimal.  haberelurcertitudo  nroralis  in  inflnitum. 

Nee   vtro    Nimlii    error  hio   leiis  mti  Sed  cerlitudo  moralis  ab  induclione  ipiF- 

babet  enim  magnum  aliquid  iu  receisu.  lari  pUne  Don  potest,  additis  ijuibuseun- 

Nam  si  univeraaita  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  que  admiiuculis,  et  propusitionem  banc, 

singularium  cnllectionea,  aequiEur,  scien-  totum  magis  esse  sua  parte,  sola  indue- 

tlam  nullani  babeii  pErdemonstrationem,  tinne  nunquam  perfecte  sciemus,      Mox 

quod  et  iufVa  colligit  Niiolius,  sed  cal-  tiiim  prodlbit,  qui  negaUt  ob  peculiorciii 

lectionem  singularium  seu  inductionem.  quondam  rationem  in  aliis  nondum  ten. 

Scd  «a  ratione  prorsiia  eiertuntur  scien-  talis  veram  esse,  quemadmodum  ex  facto 

tin,  ac  Scepllcl  vicere.     Nam   nunquaui  scimui   Gregorlum    a    Sancto  Vincenlio 

constitui  pnssunt  ea  ratione  propoHitionei  negarae  totum  eue  m^jus  sua  parte,  in 

pcrfecte  univerules,  quia  induetiune  nun-  angulis  saltern  con  tact  us,  olios  in  infinito; 

tentata  esse ;  sed  semper  intra  banc  pro-  coepisse  dubitare  de  propositione  ilia  geo- 

positionem  subsistes;  omnia  ilia  qua  ex-  metrics    a    Fylhagoia    demonatrata,    et 

perlus  Bum   sunt   Ulia;    cum  vero  non  hecatombs  sacriflcto  digna  habita;  quod 

posiit  ease  ulla  ratio  universalis,  semper  ego  non  line  stupoie  iegi.      This  eiiract 

toanebit  pouibile  innumera  qus  tu  non  is  not  very  mucli  to  the  purpose  of  the 

■is  eipertus  esse  di versa.    Hinc  jam  palet  teit,but  it  ma;  please  some  of  those  vho 

inductionem  per  se  nihil  produoece,  ne  take  sn  interest  in  such  speculations. 
certitudinem  quidem  moralem,  sine  ad-  *    Dissertation  on  Progiess  of  Philo- 

miniculo    propositlonum   non  ab  indue-  soph;,  p.  SB. 
tionei  sed  ratione  unirersali  prudentium  i 
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onacknowtedged  opinioDS  of  his  predecessors.  The  book  is 
exceedingly  scarce,  which  has  been  strangely  ascribed  to  the 
eBbrts  of  Des  Cartes  to  suppress  it.*  There  is,  however,  a 
copy  of  the  origiual  edition  in  the  British  Museum,  and  it 
has  been  reprinted  in  Spain.  It  was  an  unhappy  theft,  if 
tbeft  it  were  ;  for  what  Pereira  maintained  was  precisely  the 
most  untenable  proposition  of  the  great  French  philosopher 
—  the  absence  of  sensation  in  brutes.  Pereira  argues  against 
diis  with  an  extraordinary  disregard  of  common  phienomena, 
on  the  assumption  of  certain  maxims  which  cannot  be  true,  if 
they  contradict  inferences  from  our  observation  far  more  con- 
vindng  than  themselves.  We  find  him  give  a  curious  reason 
for  denying  that  we  can  infer  the  sensibility  of  brutes  from 
their  outward  actions ;  namely,  that  this  would  prove  too 
much,  and  lead  us  to  believe  them  rational  beings  ;  in- 
stancing among  other  stories,  true,  or  false,  of  apparent 
sagacity,  the  dog  in  pursuit  of  a  hnre,  who,  coming  where 
two  roads  meet,  if  he  traces  no  scent  on  the  first,  takes  the 
other  without  trial,  t  Pereira  is  a  rejecter  of  Aristotelian 
despotism  ;  and  observes  that  in  matters  of  speculation  and 
not  of  faith,  no  authority  is  to  be  respected,  t  Notwith- 
standing this  assertion  of  freedom,  he  seems  to  be  wholly 
enduuned  by  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools  -,  nor  should  I 
have  thought  the  book  worthy  of  notice,  but  for  its  scarcity 
and  the  circumstance  above  mentioned  about  Des  Cartes. 

Sd.  These  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  works  deserving 
of  commemoration  in  the  history  of  speculative  philosophy. 
A  few  might  easily  be  inserted  from  the  catalogues  of  li- 
braries, or  from  biographical  collections,  as  well  as  from  the 
learned  labours  of  Morhof,  Brucker,  Tennemann,  and  Buhle. 
It  is  also  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  treatises  of  a  different 
character,  theological,  moral,  or  medical,  very  many  passages, 
worthy  of  remembrance  for  their  truth,  their  ingenuity,  or 
original]^,  might  be  discovered,  that  bear  upon  the  best 

*  BiogT.  UoiT.      Brunct,  Manuel  du  ■!  no  great  prico.      Ilie  Uter  edition,  of 

Lifamira.     Bayle  ha*  ■  lotig  atticle   on  1T49,  is  of  course  ebeaper. 
Fercin,  but  though  he  M7>  the  book  had         f   FuL  18.      Thli   It   coatinuallj  told 

ben  ibimii  to  him,  be  wanted  probabi;  of  dogs ;  but  doe*  any  leniibte  sportaman 

tbe  oppoTtunitjr  to  read  much  of  it.  confinn  it  bf  hii  ovd  experience  ?    I  aik 

According  to  Bnioet,   leieral   copies  for  information  onl;. 
bare  been  raid  in  France,  soma  of  them  )   Foi-  4. 
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methods  of  reasoning,  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  the 
theory  of  natural  religion,  or  the  general  system  of  the  ma- 
terial world. 

24.  We  should  not,  however,  conclude  this  chapter  without 

adverting  to  the  dialectical  method  of  Ramus,  whom 
Rimiu;     we  left  at  the  middle  of  the  century,  struggling 

against  all  the  arms  of  orthodox  logic  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  The  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  more  pro- 
pitious to  him  than  that  of  Francis.  In  1551,  through  the 
patronage  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Ramus  became  roy^ 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  and  his  new  system 
which,  as  has  heen  mentioned,  comprehended  much  that  was 
important  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  began  to  make  numerous 
proselytes.  Omer  Talon,  known  for  a  treatise  on  eloquence, 
was  among  the  moat  ardent  of  these  j  and  to  him  we  owe 
our  most  authentic  account  of  the  contest  of  Ramus  with  the 
Sorbonne.  The  latter  were  not  conciliated,  of  course,  by  the 
success  of  their  adversary ;  and  Ramus  having  adhered  to 
the  Huguenot  party  in  the  civil  feuds  of  France,  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  malignity  of  one  of  his  philosophical  oppo- 
nents, that  he  perished  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
He  had,  however,  already,  by  personalty  travelling  and  teach- 
ing  in  Germany,  spread  the  knowledge  of  his  system  over 
that  country.  It  was  received  in  some  of  the  German  uni- 
versities with  great  favour,  notwithstanding  the  influence 
which  Melanchthon's  name  retained,  and  which  had  been 
entirely  thrown  into  the  scale  of  Aristotle.  The  Ramists 
and  Anti-Ramists  contended  in  books  of  logic  through  the 
rest  of  this  century,  as  well  as  afterwards  ;  but  this  was  the 
principal  period  of  Ramus's  glory.  In  Italy  be  had  few  dis- 
ciples ;  but  France,  England,  and  stilt  more  Scotland  and 
Germany,  were  full  of  them.  Andrew  Melville  introduced 
the  logic  of  Ramus  at  Glasgow.  It  was  resisted  for  some 
time  at  St.  Andrew's,  but  ultimately  became  popular  in  all 
the  Scottish  universities."  Scarce  any  eminent  public  school, 
says  Brucker,  can  he  named,  in  which  the  Ramists  were  not 
teachers.  They  encountered  an  equally  zealous  militia  under 
the  Aristotelian  standard  ;  while  some,  with  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, which  always  takes  possession  of  a  few  minds, 

•   M'Crie'i  Life  at  MeKillc.  ii.  306. 
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though  it  is  rarely  very  successful,  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
two  methods,  which  in  fact  do  not  seem  essentially  exclusive 
of  each  other.  It  cannot  he  required  of  me  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  hooka  so  totally  forgotten,  and  so  uninteresting  in 
their  subjects  as  these  dialectical  treatises  on  either  side. 
The  importance  of  Ramus  in  philosophical  history  is  not  so 
much  founded  on  his  own  deserts,  as  on  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced in  loosening  the  fetters  of  inveterate  prejudice,  and 
dius  preparing  the  way,  like  many  others  of  his  generation, 
for  those  who  were  to  be  the  restorers  of  genuine  philosophy.* 

•  Brucker,  T.  576.     Buhle  iL60l. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTORY    OF    MORAL    AND    POLITICAL    PHILOSOPHY   AND 
OF   JURISPRUDENCE,    FROM    1550   TO    I6OO. 


Sect.  I On  Moral  Philosophy. 


1.  It  must  naturally  be  supposed  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  what  was  written  on  moral  obligations  in  the  sixteenth 
century  will  be  found  in  the  theological  quarter  of  ancient 
libraries.  The  practice  of  auricular  confession  brought  with 
it  an  entire  science  of  casuistry,  which  had  gradually  beeu 
wrought  into  a  complicated  system.  Many^  once  conspi- 
cuous writers  in  this  province,  belong  to  the  present  period ; 
but  we  shall  defer  the  subject  till  we  wrive  at  the  next,  when 
it  had  acquired  a  more  prominent  importance. 

2.  The  first  original  work  of  any  reputation  in  ethical 
fy^  D,  philosophy  since  the  revival  of  letters,  and  which, 
iiuiuu.  Ijging  apparently  designed  in  great  measure  for  the 
chair  of  the  confessional,  serves  as  a  sort  of  link  between  the 
class  of  mere  casuistry  and  the  philosophical  systems  of 
morals  which  were  to  follow,  is  by  Dominic  Soto,  a  Spanish 
Dominican,  who  played  an  eminent  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  opposition  both  to  the  papal  court 
and  to  the  theologians  of  the  Scotist,  or,  as  it  was  then 
reckoned  by  its  adversaries,  the  Semi-Pelagian  school.  This 
folio  volume,  entitled  De  Justitia  et  Jure,  was  first  published, 
according  to  the  Biographic  Universelle,  at  Antwerp,  in  1568. 
It  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  polar  star  of  every  true  Dominican.     Every  question  is 
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discussed  with  that  remarkable  observation  of  distinctions, 
and  that  unremitting  desire  both  to  comprehend  and  to  dis- 
tribute a  sul^ect,  which  is  displayed  in  many  of  these  for- 
gotten folios,  and  ought  to  inspire  us  with  reverence  for  the 
zealous  energy  of  their  authors,  even  when  we  find  it  impos- 
sible, as  must  generally  be  the  case,  to  read  so  much  a^  a 
few  pages  consecutively,  or  when  we  light  upon  trifling  and 
insufficient  arguments  in  the  course  of  our  casual  glances 
over  the  volume. 

3.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  might  seem  more  pro- 
perly to  fall  under  the  head  of  theology ;  but  the 
first  book  of  this  work  being  by  much  the  best. 
Hooker  ought  rather  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  have 
weighed  the  principles,  and  delineated  the  boundaries,  of 
moral  and  poll  deal  science.  I  have,  on  another  occasion*, 
done  full  justice  to  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  this  earliest 
among  the  great  writers  of  England,  who,  having  drunk  at 
the  streams  of  ancient  philosophy,  has  acquired  from  Plato 
and  TuUy  somewhat  of  their  redundancy  and  want  of  pre- 
ci^n,  with  their  comprehensiveness  of  observation  and  dieir 
dignity  of  soul.  The  reasonings  of  Hooker,  though  he  bore 
ia  the  ensuing  century  the  surname  of  judicious,  are  not 
always  safe  or  satisfactory,  nor,  perhaps,  can  they  be  reckoned 
wholly  clear  or  consistent ;  his  teaming,  though  beyond  that 
of  most  English  writers  in  that  age,  is  necessarily  uncritical ; 
and  his  fundamental  principle,  the  mutability  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  has  as  little  pleased  those  for  whom  he  wrote  as 
those  whom  he  repelled  by  its  means,  t    But  he  stood  out  at 

*   Cooititut.  Hut,  Engl.  chap.  it.  Homer  wu  to  ctlvbrate  the  prawe«s  of 

f  [Tbe    phtau,    "  rundamenlat  prin.  the  Grecki  in  the  w»  of  Troy  ;  but  the 

cipl«,"  ma.y  ipppir  loo  itrong  to  tbcwe  niodv   in  vhich  he    preunted   this,   the 

who  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  typical  character  of  the  Iliad,   waa  the 

aubject,    eapeciallj   *ben   a  man   of  so  illuslintion  of  one  memotable  potlion  of 

much  ability   tt   the  laat  editor  of  the  that  contest,  the  iguairel  of  Achillea  with 

Eccleaiasticat    Polity    haa    labuund    to  Agamemnon.  Whattbe  vnthofAdhillei 

persuade  hii  readen  that  Hooker  maio-  was  to  Homer,  that  waa  the  mutability 

tained  the  divine  right  of  episcopal  go-  of  posit  ire  lawa  to    Hooker;    a  leading 

TCmmcot.      By  a  fundamental  principle,  idea,  which  gave  ita  peculiar  form  to  hi* 

mines  the  character  of  a  book,  and  gives  end,  the  defence  of  the  eccleiiastical  con- 

it  ita  typical  fbrnt,  aa  distinguiihed  from  tlitution  ofhiacountry,  waatoboelTected. 

otbcn  which  may  have  the  aame  main  It  aiity  be  inquired  of  thow  who  think 

abject  in   view.      Thus,   to  take  a  very  olberwiw,  why  the  Bnt  book  of  the  Ee- 

diSenmt   instance,    the   main    abject    of  eleaiastksl   Polity  waa   written   at   all? 
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a  vast  height  above  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in 
the  English  church,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  first  of  our  writers 
who  had  any  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  philosophers 
of  Greece,  not  merely  displayed  in  quotation,  of  which  others 
may  have  sometimes  set  an  example,  but  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
flection and  comprehensiveness  which  the  study  of  antiquity 
alone  could  have  infused.  The  absence  of  minute  ramiiica- 
tions  of  argument,  in  which  the  schoolmen  loved  to  spread 
out,  distinguishes  Hooker  from  the  writers  who  had  been 
trained  in  those  arid  dialectics,  such  as  Soto  or  Suarez  :  but, 
as  I  have  hinted,  considering  the  depth  and  difficulty  of 
several  questions  that  he  deals  with  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Polity,  we  might  wish  for  a  little  less  of  the  expanded  palm 
of  rhetoric,  and  somewhat  of  more  dialectical  precision  in  the 
reasoning.  • 


or  elonuence  upon  ■  subject  far  more  Bp- 

to  tbe  tiatural  eflecti  of  controversy,  in 

rendtring  the   mind   tenacious  of  every 

logy?     Surely  thia  would  hsTe  been  idle 

point  it  has  to  nminUin,  or  rather  lo  the 

ostcnuiion,  espwUlly  in  ihe  Tery  outlet 

bolder  course  of  defence  wblcb  Suavia 

of  his  work.      But  tboH  oho  rend  it  can 

and  Bancroft  had  latterly  Uught  tbe  ad- 

hsrdly   fait    to    perceive,    that    it  ii  the 

Tocatta  of  tbe  church  to  take,  I  do  not 

broad  bu^ia  of  what  Is  to  CoWow  in  the 

Bceond  and  third  books  j  that  in  laying 

shall  not  find  that  be  ever  auerla  in  ternu 

down  the  distinction  between  natural  and 

positive   law,  and  affliming  tbe  former 

nor  does  he,  I  believe,  to  much  aa  allude 

alone  to  be  immutable,  he  prepares  the 

to  what  i»  commonly  called  the  apostoUcal 

way  for  denying  the  main  poaitian  of  his 

puriUn  ant^nwts,  that  all  things  con- 

power from  one  biabop  to  another;    a 

tained  in  Scripture  are  of  perpetual  obli- 
gation.      It  is  his  doctrine,  that  where 

question    wholly   distinct  ftova   that    of 

God  has  not  declared  a  positive  command  perpetually  confounded  with  it,  —  1B42.] 

to  be  perpetual,  it  may  be  dispensed  with  ■   It  has  been  shown  with  irresiaiibte 

by  lawful  human  authority  (  and  in  the  prooF  by  the  last  editor  of  Hooker,  that 

third  book  be,  in  express  words,  asserts  the  sixth  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Po- 

this  of  ecclesiastical  govetninent.      Wbe-  lity  ha*  been  tost ;  that  which  we  read  as 

ther  be  is  rigbt  or  no,  we  do  not  bere  in-  eucb  being,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

quire;   but  those  who  prefer  an  honest  paragraphs  at  the  beginning,  altogether 

avowal  of  truth  to  that  amHll  party  in-  a  difTerent  production,   though  bearing 

teres),  which  is  served  by  counting  all  marks  of    the    same    author.      ThU    ia 

names  as  on  our  side,  cannot  feel  any  he-  proved,  not  only  by  lis  waot  of  relation  to 

sitatioQ  about  his  opinion  on  this  point,  the  general  object  of  the  work,  and  to  tbe 

I  repeat,  that  it  may  be  called  his  funds-  subject  announced  in  the  title  of  this  very 

mental  principle.  book,  but  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  a 

I  do  not,  however,  deny  that,  in  the  series  of  Dbserntions  by  two  friends  of 

■etenth  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Hooker  on  the  siith    book   are  eitant. 

written  aeveral    years  after  tbe  furmev,  and  published  in  tbe  last  edition,  which 

there  are  signs  that  Hooker  had  in  some  weie  obviously  designed  for  a  totally  dif- 

degree  abandoned  tbe  broad  principle  of  ferent  treatise  from  that  which  has  always 

indifTcrency,    and    that    he   occasionally  passed  for  Ihe  sixth  hook  of  the  Ecclcalaa- 

seems  to  contend  for  episcopal  govern-  lical  Polity.     Tliis  can  only  he  eiplaiiied 

ment  as  aluays  best,  though  not  always  by  the  conrnsion  in  which  Hooker'a  ma- 
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4.  Hooker,  like  most  great  mora]  writers  both  of  antiquity 
aod  of  modem  a^ea,  rests  his  positious  on  one  solid  Hinhnrror 
basis,  the  eternal  obligation  of  natural  law.  A  ""'^i*''' 
small  number  had  been  inclined  to  maintain  an  arbitrary 
power  of  the  Deity,  even  over  the  fundamental  principles  of 
right  and  wrong ;  but  the  sounder  theologians  seem  to  have 
held  that,  however  the  will  of  God  may  he  the  proper  source 
of  moral  ohligadon  in  mankind,  concerning  which  tbey  were 
not  more  agreed  then  than  they  have  been  since,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  deviate  from  his  immutable  rectitude  emd 
holiness.  They  were  unanimous  also  in  asserting  the  capa- 
ci^  of  the  human  faculties  to  discern  right  from  wrong, 
litUe  regarding  what  they  deemed  the  prejudices  or  errors 
that  had  misled  many  nations,  and  more  or  less  influenced 
the  majority  of  mankmd. 

5.  But  there  had  never  been  wanting  those  who,  struck 
by  the  diversity  of  moral  judgments  and  behaviour  Da,iu,f([t 
among  men,  and  especially  under  circumstances  of  '^"''•™ 
climate,  manners,  or  religion,  different  from  our  own,  had 
found  it  hard  to  perceive  how  reason  could  be  an  unerring 
arbiter,  when  there  was  so  much  discrepancy  in  what  she 
professed  to  have  determined.  The  relations  of  travellers, 
coatinually  pressing  upon  the  notice  of  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  perhaps  rather  more  exaggerated  than  at 
present,  in  describing  barbarous  tribes,  afibrded  continual 
aliment  to  the  suspicion.  It  was  at  least  evident,  without 
any  thing  that  could  be  called  unreasonable  scepticism,  that 
these  diversities  ought  to  be  well  explained  and  sifted  before 

niueripts  were  left  at  hii  deodi,  aad  upon  be  written  orer  again.    Tha  nghth  book 

whieb   nupicioni  of  interpolation  have  i>  niani(i;itlj  incomplete,  wanting  some 

beeo  fbunded.      Such  luipicions  are  not  discus^ons  which    the   author   had   an. 

iiMiimhlii ;  and,  uotwithiCanding  the  ei-  nounced ;  but  thii  seenu  latbei  adTenn 

aggosted  language  which  has  aometime*  to   the  hypolheai*  of  a  more  elaborate 

been  used,  I  thinlt  it  tbtj  questionable  copy.      Tha  more  probable  inference  is, 

whether   an;  more   perfect    manuMiipt  that  Hooker  was  interrupted  b;  death 

wu  ertr  in  eilstence.      The  reasoning  in  beFure  he  had  completed  his  plan.      It  is 

the  semith  and  eighth  books  appears  as  poanble  also  that  tb«  concluuoa  of  the 

elaborate,  the  proo^  as  full,  the  gramma-  eighth  book  has  beeo  loat  like  the  dith, 

tical  structure  as  perfect,  as  in  the  earlier  All  the  stories  on  this  subject  in  the  Life 

books  i  and  the  absence  oT  those  passages  of  Hooker  bj  Walton,  who  seems  to  haye 

of  eloquence,  which  we  occasionally  find  been  a  msn  alwayi  too  credulous  of  anec- 
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we  acquiesced  in  the  pleasant  conviction  that  we  alone  could 
be  in  the  right. 

6.  The  Essays  of  Montaigne,  the  first  edition  of  which 
Batjtat  appeared  at  Bordeaux  in  1^80',  make  in  several 
MoaufaiiE.  j-ggpggts  an  epoch  in  literature,  less  on  account  of 
their  real  importance,  or  the,  novel  truths  they  contain,  than 
of  their  influence  upon  the  taste  and  the  opinions  of  Europe. 
Hiey  are  the  first  promcaiio  ad  populum,  the  first  appeal 
from  the  porch  and  the  academy  to  the  haunts  of  busy  and 
of  idle  men,  the  first  book  that  taught  the  unlearned  reader 
to  observe  and  reflect  for  himself  ou  questions  of  moral 
philosophy.  In  an  age  when  every  topic  of  this  nature  was 
treated  systematically  and  in  a  didactic  form,  he  broke  out 
without  connexion  of  chapters,  with  all  the  digressions  that 
levity  and  garrulous  egotism  could  suggest,  with  a  very  de- 
lightful, but,  at  that  time,  most  unusual  rapidity  of  transition 
from  seriousness  to  gaiety.  It  would  be  to  anticipate  much 
of  what  will  demand  attention  in  the  ensuing  century,  were 
we  to  mention  here'  the  conspicuous  writers  who,  more  or 
less  directly,  and  with  more  or  less  of  close  imitation,  may 
be  classed  in  the  school  of  Moutaigne  j  it  embraces,  in  fact, 
a  large  proportion  of  French  and  English  literature,  and 
especially  of  that  which  has  borrowed  his  title  of  Essays. 
No  prose  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  so  gener^ly 
read,  nor  probably  has  given  so  much  delight.  Whatever 
may  be  our  estimate  of  Montaigne  as  a  philosopher,  a  name 
which  he  was  far  from  arrogating,  there  will  be  but  one 
opinion  of  the  felicity  and  brightness  of  his  genius. 

7.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  these  qualities,  that,  in  reading 
7„^r  ;h,_  his  Essays,  we  can  hardly  help  believing  him  to  have 
tMuriMici.  sti-y^ij  Qut  a]]  jjjg  thoughts  by  a  spontaneous  effort 
of  his  mind,  and  to  have  fallen  aftfirwards  upon  his  quota- 
tions and  examples  by  happy  accident.  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  the  process  was  different ;  and  that,  either  by  dint 
of  memory,  though  he  absolutely  disclaims  the  possessing  a 
good  one,  or  by  the  usual  method  of  common-placing,  he 
had  made  his  reading  instrumental  to  excite  his  own  ingenious 
and  fearless  understanding.     His  extent  of  learning  was  by 

a  published  in   that  of  Paris, 
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no  means  great  for  that  age,  but  the  whole  of  it  was  brought 
to  bear  on  bis  object ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  Montaigne's  in- 
de^ndence  of  niind  that,  while  a  vast  mass  of  erudition  was 
the  only  r^ular  passport  to  fame,  he  read  no  authors  but 
such  as  were  most  fitted  to  his  own  habits  of  thinking. 
Hence  he  displays  ao  unity,  a  self-existence,  which  we  seldom 
find  so  complete  in  other  writers.  His  quotations,  though 
th^  perh^  make  more  than  one  half  of  his  Essays,  seem 
parts  of  himself,  and  are  like  limbs  of  his  own  mind,  which 
oould  not  be  separated  without  laceration.  But  over  all  is 
spread  a  charm  of  a  fascinating  simplicity,  and  an  apparent 
^Hmdonment  of  the  whole  man  to  the  easy  inspiration  of 
genius,  combined  with  a  good-nature,  though  rather  too  epi- 
curean and  destitute  of  moral  energy,  wluch,  for  that  very 
reason,  made  him  a  favourite  with  men  of  similar  disposi- 
tions, for  whom  courts,  and  camps,  and  country  mansions, 
were  the  proper  soil. 

8.  Montaigne  is  superior  to  any  of  the  ancienta  in  liveli- 
ness, in  that  careless  and  rapid  style,  where  one  thought 
springs  naturally,  but  not  consecutively,  from  another,  by 
analogica]  rather  than  deductive  connexion  ;  so  that,  while  the 
reader  seems  to  be  following  a  train  of  arguments,  he  is  im- 
perceptibly  harried  to  a  distance  by  some  contingent  associa- 
tion. Hiis  may  be  observed  in  half  his  Essays,  the  titles  of 
which  often  give  us  litde  insight  into  their  general  scope. 
Thus  the  apology  for  Raymond  de  Sebonde  is  soon  forgotten 
in  the  long  defence  of  moral  Pyrrhonism,  which  occupies  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  second  book.  He  sometimes  makes  a 
show  of  coming  back  from  his  excursions ;  but  he  has  generally 
exhausted  hiniself  before  he  does  so.  This  is  what  men  love 
to  practise  (not  advantageously  for  their  severer  studies)  in 
their  own  thoughts  ;  they  love  to  follow  the  casual  assodations 
that  lead  them  through  pleasant  labyrinths — as  one  riding 
along  the  high  road  is  glad  to  deviate  a  little  into  the  woods, 
though  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  he  will  lose  his  way, 
and  find  himself  far  remote  from  his  inn.  And  such  is  the 
conversational  style  of  lively  and  eloquent  old  men.  We 
converse  with  Montaigne,  or  rather  hear  him  talk  ;  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  read  his  Essays  without  thinking  that  he 
speaks  to  us  ;  we  see  his  cheerful  brow,  his  sparkling  eye, 
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his  negligent  but  gentlemanly  demeanour ;  we  picture  him 
in  his  arm-chair,  with  his  few  books  round  the  room,  and 
Plutarch  on  the  table. 

9.  The  independence  of  his  mind  produces  great  part  of 
the  charm  of  his  writing ;  it  redeems  his  vanity,  without 
which  it  could  not  have  been  so  fully  displayed,  or,  perhaps, 
so  powerfully  felt.  In  an  age  of  literary  servitude,  when 
every  province  into  which  reflection  could  wander  was  occu- 
pied by  some  despot ;  when,  to  say  nothing  of  theology,  men 
found  Aristotle,  or  Ulpian,  or  Hippocrates,  at  every  turning 
to  dictate  their  road,  it  was  gratifying  to  fall  in  company  with 
a  simple  gentleman  who,  with  much  more  reading  dian  gene- 
rally belonged  to  his  class,  had  the  spirit  to  ask  a  reason  for 
every  rule. 

10.  Montwgne  has  borrowed  much,  besides  his  quotations, 
from  the  few  ancient  authors  whom  he  loved  to  study.  In 
one  passage  he  even  says  that  his  book  is  wholly  compiled 
from  Plutarch  and  Seneca ;  but  this  is  evidently  intended  to 
throw  the  critics  off  their  scent.  "  I  purposely  conceal  the 
authors  from  whom  I  borrow,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  to 
check  the  presumption  of  those  who  are  apt  to  censure  what 
they  find  in  a  modern.  I  am  content  that  they  should  lash 
Seneca  and  Plutarch  through  my  sides."*  These  were  his 
two  ffivourite  authors  ;  and  in  order  to  judge  of  the  originality 
of  Montaigne  in  any  passage,  it  may  often  be  necessary  to 
have  a  considerable  acqu^ntance  with  their  works,  "  When 
I  write,"  he  says,  "  I  care  not  to  have  books  about  me ;  but 
I  can  hardly  be  without  a  Plutarch."t  He  knew  little 
Greek,  but  most  editions  at  that  time  had  a  Latin  translation : 
he  needed  not  for  Plutarch  to  go  beyond  his  own  language. 
Cicero  he  did  not  much  admire,  except  the  epistles  to  Atticus. 
He  esteemed  the  modems  very  slightly  in  compEuison  with 
antiquity,  though  praising  Guicciardini  and  Philip  de  Co- 
niines.  Dugald  Stewart  observes,  that  Montaigne  cannot  be 
suspected  of  af^tation,  and  therefore  must  himself  have  be- 
lieved what  he  says  of  the  badness  of  his  memory,  forgetting, 
as.he  tells  us,  the  names  of  the  commonest  things,  and  even 
of  those  he  constantly  saw.  But  his  vanityled  him  to  talk 
perpetually  of  himself  i  and,  as  often  happens  to  vain  men,  he 

•  1.  ii,  c.  33.  t  '•  "•  "■  10- 
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would  rather  talk  of  his  own  failings  than  of  any  foreign 
subject.  He  could  not  Have  had  a  very  defective  memory 
so  &r  as  it  had  been  exercised,  though  he  might  fall  into  the 
common  mistake  of  confounding  hia  inattention  to  ordinary 
objects  with  weakness  of  the  faculty. 

11.  Montaigne  seldom  defines  or  discriminates;  his  mind 
had  great  quickness,  but  little  aubtiity  ;  his  carelessness  and 
impatience  of  labour  rendered  his  views  practically  one>^ded  ; 
for  though  he  was  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice  to  place  the 
objects  of  consideration  in  different  lights,  he  wanted  the 
power,  or  did  not  use  the  diligence,  to  make  that  comparative 
appreciation  of  facts  which  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
truth.  He  appears  to  most  advantage  in  matters  requiring 
good  sense  and  calm  observation,  as  in  the  education  of  chil' 
dren.  Ilie  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  the 
first  book,  which  relate  to  this  subject,  are  among  the  best  in 
the  collection.  His  excellent  temper  made  him  an  enemy  to 
the  harshness  and  tyranny  so  frequent  at  that  time  in  the 
management  of  children,  as  his  clear  understanding  did  to  the 
pedantic  methods  of  overloading  and  misdirecting  their  facul- 
ties. It  required  some  courage  to  argue  against  the  gramuia- 
rians  who  had  almost  monopolised  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Of  these  men  Montaigne  observes,  that  though  they 
have  strong  memories,  their  judgment  is  usunlly  very  shallow; 
making  only  an  exception  for  Turnebus,  who,  though  in  his 
opinion  the  greatest  scholar  that  had  existed  for  a  thousand 
years,  had  nothing  of  the  pedant  about  him  but  his  dress.  In 
all  the  remarks  of  Montaigne  on  human  character  and  man- 
ners, we  find  a  liveliness,  simplicity,  and  truth.  They  are 
such  as  his  ordinary  opportunities  of  observation,  or  his 
reading  suggested ;  and  though  several  writers  have  given 
proofs  of  deeper  reflection  or  more  watchful  discernment,  few 
are  so  well  calculated  to  fall  in  with  the  apprehension  of  the 
general  reader. 

12.  The  scepticism  of  Montaigne,  concerning  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  is  not  displayed  in  religion,  for  he  was  a 
steady  Catholic,  though  his  faith  seems  to  have  been  rather 
that  of  acquiescence  than  conviction,  nor  in  such  subtilties  of 
metaphysical  Pyrrhonism  as  we  find  in  Sanchez,  which  had 
no  attraction  for  his  careless  nature.     But  he  had  read  much 
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of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  might  perhaps  have  derived  some- 
thing from  his  favourite  Plutarch.  He  had  also  been  forcibly^ 
struck  by  the  recent  narratives  of  travellers,  which  he  some- 
times received  with  a  credulity  as  to  evidence,  not  rarely 
combined  with  theoretical  scepticism,  and  which  is  too  much 
the  fault  of  his  age  to  bring  censure  on  an  individual.  It 
was  then  assumed  that  all  travellers  were  trustworthy,  and 
still  more  that  none  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  have 
recorded  falsehoods.  Hence  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  a 
general  rule  of  moral  law,  as  an  implanted  instinct,  or  neces- 
sary deduction  of  common  reason,  in  the  varying  usages  and 
opinions  of  mankind.  But  his  scepticism  was  less  extrava^ 
gant  and  unreasonable  at  that  time  than  It  would  be  now. 
Things  then  really  doubtful  have  been  proved,  and  positions, 
entrenched  by  authority  which  he  dared  not  t»  scruple,  have 
been  overthrown  •  ;  truth,  in  retiring  from  her  outposts,  has 
become  more  unassailable  in  her  citadel. 

IS.  It  may  be  deemed  a  symptom  of  wanting  a  thorough 
love  of  truth  when  a  man  overrates,  as  much  as  when  he 
overlooks,  the  difiicultles  he  deals  with.  Montiugne  is  per- 
haps not  exempt  from  this  falling.  Though  sincere  and 
candid  in  his  general  temper,  he  is  sometimes  more  ambitious 
of  setting  forth  his  own  ingenuity  than  desirous  to  come  to 
the  bottom  of  his  subject.  Hence  he  is  apt  to  run  into  the 
fallacy  common  to  this  class  of  writers,  and  which  La  Mothe 
le  Yayer  employed  much  more — that  of  confounding  the 
variations  of  the  customs  of  mankind  in  things  morally  in- 
different with  those  which  affect  the  principles  of  duty ;  and 
hence  the  serious  writers  on  philosophy  in  the  next  age, 
Pascal,  Arnauld,  Malebranche,  animadvert  with  much  se- 
verity on  Montaigne.  They  considered  him,  not  perhaps 
unjustly,  as  an  enemy  to  the  candid  and  honest  investigation 
of  truth,  both  by  his  sceptical  bias,  and  by  the  great  indiffer- 
ence of  his  temperament ;  scarcely  acknowledging  so  much  as 
was  due  the  service  he  had  done  by  chasing  away  the  servile 
pedantry  of  the  schools,  and  preparing  the  row!  for  closer 
reasoners  than  himself.     But  rfie  very  tone  of  their  censures 

*  MonUigne's  Eceplicinn  was  r'lghllf     some  weight  in  ditcredlling  tliosc  auper- 
Giereiscd  on  vitclicroft  and  other  super-    stitions.     See  1.  UL  o.  II. 
natural  stories ;    and  he  iiad  probity 
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is  sufBdeut  to  prove  the  vast  influeBce  he  had  exerted  over 
the  world. 

14^  Montaigne  is  the  earhest  classical  writer  in  the  French 
lan^age,  the  first  whom  a  gentleman  is  ashamed  not  to  have 
read.  So  long  as  an  unaffected  style  and  an  appearance  of 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  good  nature  shall  charm,  so  long 
as  the  lovers  of  desultory  and  cheerful  conversation  shall  be 
more  numerous  than  those  who  prefer  a  lecture  or  a  sermon, 
so  long  as  reading  is  sought  by  the  many  as  an  amusement 
in  idleness,  or  a  resource  in  pain,  so  long  will  Montaigne  be 
among  the  &vourite  authors  of  mankind.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  greatest  blemish  of  his  Essays  has  much  impeded 
their  popularity ;  they  led  the  way  to  the  indecency  too  cha- 
racteristic of  French  literature,  but  in  no  writer  on  serious 
topics,  except  Bayle,  more  habitual  than  in  Montaigne.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  a  larger  portion  of  this  quality  distin- 
guishes the  third  book,  published  after  he  had  attained  a  re- 
putation, than  the  two  former.  It  is  also  more  overspread 
by  egotism  ;  and  it  is  not  agreeable  to  perceive  that  the  two 
leading  faults  of  his  disposition  became  more  unrestrdned 
and  absorbing  as  he  advanced  in  life. 

15.  The  Italians  have  a  few  moral  treatises  of  this  period, 
but  <Jiiefly  scarce  and  little  read.  The  Instituzioni 
Morali  of  Alexander  Piccolomini,  the  Instituzioni  di  nviidn 
Tutta  la  Vita  dell'  Uomo  Nato  Nobile  e  in  cttta  Li- 
bera, by  the  same  author,  the  Latin  treats  of  Mazzoni  de 
Triplid  Vita,  which,  though  we  mention  it  here  as  partly 
ethical,  seems  to  be  rather  an  attempt  to  give  a  general  sur- 
vey of  f^)  science,  are  among  the  least  obscure,  though  they 
have  never  been  of  much  reputation  in  Europe.*  But  a 
more  celebrated  work,  relating  indeed  to  a  minor  department 
of  ethics,  the  rules  of  polite  and  decorous  behaviour,  is  the 
Galateo  of  Casa,  bishop  of  Benevento,  and  an  elegant  writer 
of  considerable  reputation.  This  little  treatise  is  not  only 
accounted  superior  in  style  to  most  Italian  prose,  but  serves 

"    For   then   books    kw    Tinboichi,  must,  however,   be  taken  Tery  stridl;, 

.  and  GmguiiUi.      Nleeion,  toI.  Tot  in   B  gEnenl   tense  of  the  word,  we 

.,  obKriH  of  Piccolomini,  thai  he  have  wen  earlier  irstanees  than  bis  In- 

thc  tint  who  employed  the  iLalian  tlituiioni  Morali  in  15TS- 
moral   philosc^hy.       lit'a 
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to  illustrate  the  manners  of  society  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Some  of  the  improprieties  which  he  cen- 
sures are  such  as  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  in 
Italy,  and  almost  remind  ua  of  a  strange  but  graphic  poem 
of  one  Dedekind,  on  the  manners  of  Gemuiny  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  called  Grobianus.  But  his  own  precepts  in  other 
places,  though  hardly  striking  us  as  novel,  are  more  refined, 
and  relate  to  the  essential  principles  of  social  intercourse, 
rather  than  to  its  conventional  forms.*  Gasa  wrote  also  a 
little  book  on  the  duties  to  be  observed  between  friends  of 
unequal  ranks.  The  inferior,  he  advises,  should  never  per- 
mit himself  to  jest  upon  his  patron ;  but,  if  he  is  himself 
stung  by  any  unpteasing  wit  or  sharp  word,  ought  to  receive 
it  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  to  answer  so  as  to  conceal 
his  resentment.  It  is  probable  that  this  art  was  understood 
in  an  Italian  palace  without  the  help  of  books. 

If).  There  was  never  a  generatiou  in  Englfoid  whic^,  for 
worldly  prudence  and  wise  observation  of  mankind, 
stood  higher  than  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth.     Rich 
in  men  of  strong  mind,  that  age  had  giveu  them  a  discipline 
unknown  to  ourselves  j  the  strictness  of  the  Tudor  govern- 
ment, the  suspicious  temper  of  the  queen,  the  spirit  not  only 
of  intolerance,  but  of  inquisitiveness  as  to  religious  dissent, 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future,   produced  a  caution   rather 
foreign  to  the  English  character,  accompanied  by  a  closer 
attention  to  the  workings  of  other  men's  minds,  and  their 
exterior  signs.      This,  for  similar  reasons,  had  long  dlstin- 
gubhed  the  Italians;  but  it  is  chiefly  displayed,  perhaps,  in 
their  political  writings.     We  find  it,  in  a  larger  and  more 
philosophical  sense,  near  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when 
our  literature  made  its  first  strong  shoot,  prompting  the  short 
condensed  reflections  o(  Burleigh  and  Raleigh,  or  saturating 
with  moral  observation  the  mighty  soul  of  Shakspeare. 
17.  The  first  in  time,  and  we  may  justly  say,  the  first  in 
BacoD-i      excellence  of  English  writing^  on  moral  prudence, 
Riaji.      m-g  (^g  Eggayg  (,f  Bacou.     But  these,  as  we  now 
read  them,  though  not  very  bulky,  are  greatly  enlarged  since 

*  Casa  inveighs  agsinit  tbe  puncti-    making  dislinciioiu  in  the  made  of  ad- 
liouB   and   troublesoine  ccreinonics,  in-    driising  difftrent  ranki  of  nobility, 
troduced,  u  be  luppoiea,  from  Spain, 
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tbeir  first  publication  in  1597-  They  then  were  but  ten  in 
number  :  — entitled,  1 .  Of  Studies ;  2.  Of  Discourse  ;  3.  Of 
Ceremonies  and  Respects  j  4.  Of  Followers  and  Friends  j 
5.  Of  Suitors  ;  6.  Of  Expence  ;  7-  Of  Regiment  of  Health ; 
8.  Of  Honour  and  Reputation  ;  9-  Of  Faction  ;  10.  Of  Ne- 
gociating.  And  even  these  few  have  been  expanded  in  later 
editions  to  nearly  double  their  extent.  The  rest  were  added 
chiefly  in  1613,  and  the  whole  were  enlarged  in  1625.  The 
pith,  indeed,  of  these  ten  Essays  will  be  found  iu  the  edition 
of  1597  i  the  additions  being  merely  to  explain,  correct,  or 
iDustrate.  But,  as  a.  much  greater  number  were  incorporated 
with  them  in  the  next  century,  we  shall  say  no  more  of 
Bacon's  Essays  for  the  present. 


Sect.  II. — On  Political  Philosophy. 

Frerdom  of  IVrithg  on  Govemment  at  Out  T%me  —  Itt  Cataa  —  Hottoman  — 
XoH^arf  —  I.a  Boeiie  —  Buchanan  —  Povnfl  —  Rote  —  Mariana  —  The 
Jciaiit  —  Bolero  nrtd  Pamia  —  Bodm  —  Analt/tu  of  hit  Repnblie. 


18.  The  present  period,  especially  after  1570,  is  far  more 
fruitful  than  the  preceding  in  the  annals  of  political 
sdence.    It  produced  several  works  both  of  tempo-  i»i<(iai 
rary  and  permanent  importance.     Before  we  come 
to  Bodin,  who  is  its  most  conspicuous  ornament,  it  may  be 
fit  to  mention  some  less  considerable  books,  which,  though 
belonging  partly  to  the  temporary  class,  have  in  several  in- 
stances survived  the  occasion  which  drew  them  forth,  and 
indicate  a  state  of  public  opinion  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

19-  A  constant  progress  towards  absolute  monarchy,  some- 
times silent,  at  other  times  attended  with  violence, 
had  been  observable  in  the  principal  kingdoms  of  of^^-" 
Europe  for  the  last  hundred  years.  This  had  been 
brought  about  by  various  circumstances  which  belong  to  civil 
history ;  but  among  others,  by  a  more  skilful  management, 
and  a  more  systematic  attention  to  the  maxims  of  state-craft, 
which  had  sometimes  assumed  a  sort  of  scientific  form,  as  in 
die  Prince  of  Machiavel,  but  were  more  frequently  inculcated 
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in  current  rulee  fanailiar  to  the  counsellors  of  kings.  The 
consequence  had  been  not  only  many  flagrant  instances  of 
violated  public  right,  but  in  some  countries,  especially  France, 
an  habitual  contempt  for  every  moral  as  well  as  political  re- 
str^nt  on  the  ruler's  will.  But  oppression  is  always  felt  to 
be  such,  and  the  breach  of  known  laws  cannot  be  borne  with- 
out resentment,  thoug^h  it  mav  without  resistance : 

■DdiplrU  1  ■  1  1  J     1 

npenud    nor  Were  there  wanting  several  causes  that  tended 

to  generate  a  spirit  of  indignation  against  the  pre- 
dominant despotism.  Independent  of  those  of  a  political 
nature,  which  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  king- 
doms, there  were  three  that  belonged  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  a  learned  and  reflecting  age,  which,  if  they  did  not 
all  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  multitude,  were  suffi- 
cient to  affect  the  complexion  of  literature,  and  to  indicate  a 
somewhat  novel  state  of  opinion  in  the  public  mind. 

20.  I.  From  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  orators,  or 

historians,  the  scholar  derived  the  principles,  not 
from  duiit:    only  of  equal  justice,   but  of  equal  privileges  j   he 

learned  to  reverence  free  republics,  to  abhor  tyranny, 
to  sympathise  with  a  Timoleon  or  a  Brutus.  A  late  English 
historian,  who  carried  to  a  morbid  excess  his  jealousy  of 
democratic  prejudices,  fancied  that  these  are  perceptible  in 
the  versions  of  Greek  authors  by  the  learned  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  Xylaiider  or  Rhodomaan  gratified  their 
spite  against  the  sovereigns  of  their  own  time,  by  mistrans- 
lating their  text,  in  order  to  throw  odium  on  Philip  or  Alex- 
ander. This  is  probably  unfounded  j  but  it  may  still  be  true 
that  men,  who  had  imbibed  notions,  perhaps  as  indefinite  as 
exaggerated,  of  the  blessings  of  freedom  in  ancient  Rome 
and  Greece,  would  draw  no  advantageous  contrast  with  the 
palpable  outrages  of  arbitrary  power  before  their  eyes.  We 
have  seen,  fifty  years  before,  a  striking  proof  of  almost  mu- 
tinous indignation  in  the  Adages  of  Erasmus  j  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  further  evidence  of  it  might  be  gleaned  from 
the  letters  and  writings  of  the  learned. 

^1.  II.  In  proportion  as  the  antiquities  of  the  existing 

European  monarchies  came  to  be  studied,  it  could 
D-n  wd  lbs  not  but  appear  that  the  royal  authority  had  outgrown 

many  limitations  that  primitive  usage  or  established 
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law  had  imposed  upon  it ;  and  the  farther  back  these  re- 
searches extended,  the  more  thej'  seemed,  according  to  some 
inquirers,  to  favour  a  popular  theory  of  constitutional  polity. 
III.  Neither  of  these  considerations,  which  affected  only  the 
patient  scholar,  struck  bo  powerfully  on  the  public  mind  as 
the  free  spirit  engendered  by  the  Reformation,  and  especially 
the  Judaizing-  turn  of  the  early  Protestants,  those  at  least  of 
the  Calvinistic  school,  which  soug;ht  for  precedents  and  models 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  delighted  to  recount  how  the  tribes 
of  Israel  had  fallen  away  from  Rehoboam,  how  the  Maccabees 
had  repelled  the  Syrian,  how  Eglon  had  been  smitten  by  the 
dagger  of  Ehud.  For  many  years  the  Protestants  of  France 
had  made  choice  of  the  sword,  when  their  alternative  was  the 
stake  ;  and  amidst  defeat,  treachery,  and  massacre,  sustained 
an  unequal  combat  with  extraordinary  heroism,  and  a  con- 
stancy that  only  a  persuasion  of  acting  according  to  conscience 
could  impart.  That  persuasion  it  was  the  business  of  their 
ministers  and  scholars  to  encourage  by  argument.  Each  of 
these  three  principles  of  liberty  was  asserted  by  means  of  the 
press  in  the  short  period  between  1570  and  1580. 

22.  First  in  order  of  publication  is  the  Franco-Gallia  of 
Francis  Hottoman,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 

of  that  age.  This  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  passages  ^»',"»»f 
from  the  early  French  historians,  to  prove  the  share 
of  the  people  in  government,  and  especially  their  right  of 
electing  the  kings  of  the  first  two  races.  No  one,  in  such 
inquiries,  would  now  have  recourse  to  the  Franco-Gallia, 
which  has  certainly  the  defect  of  great  partiality,  and  an  un- 
warrantable extension  of  the  author's  hypothesis.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  Hottoman  revealed  some  facts  as  to  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  France,  which  neither  the  later  historians,  flat- 
terers of  the  court,  nor  the  lawyers  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  against  whom  he  is  prone  to  inveigh,  had  suffered  to 
transpire. 

23.  An  anonymous  treatise,  Vindiciee  contra  Tyrannos, 
Auctore  Stephano  Junio  Bruto  Celta,  1579,  com-  vindici* 
monly  ascribed  to  Hubert  Languet,  the  friend  of  '^^""™'- 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  breathes  the  stem  spirit  of  Judaical  Hugue- 
notism.  Kings,  that  lay  waste  the  church  of  God,  and  support 
idolatry,  kings,  that  trample  upon  their  subjects*  privileges, 
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may  be  deposed  by  the  states  of  their  kingdom,  who  indeed 
are  bound  in  duty  to  do  so,  though  it  is  not  lawful  for  private 
men  to  take  up  arms  without  authority.  As  kings  derive 
their  pre-eminence  from  the  wi)l  of  the  people,  they  may  be 
considered  as  feudally  vassals  of  their  subjects,  so  far  that 
they  may  forfeit  their  crown  by  felony  against  them.  Though 
Languet  speaks  honourably  of  ancient  tyrannicides,  it  seems 
as  if  he  could  not  mean  to  justify  assassination,  since  he 
refuses  the  right  of  resistance  to  private  men. 

24.  Hottoman  and  Languet  vi'ere  both  Prot«stant8  ;  and, 
coMr'Uo  A*  latter  especially,  may  have  been  greatly  influenced 
otBottie.  ijy,  ijjg  perilous  fortunes  of  their  religion.  A  short 
treatise,  however,  came  out  in  157S,  written  probably  near 
thirty  years  before,  by  Stephen  de  la  Boetie,  beat  known  to 
posterity  by  the  ardent  praises  of  his  friend  Mont^gne,  and 
an  adherent  to  the  church.  This  is  called  Le  Contr'Un,  ou 
Discours  de  la  Servitude  Volontaire.  It  well  deserves  its 
title.  Roused  by  the  flagitious  tyranny  of  many  contemporary 
rulers,  and  few  were  worse  than  Henry  II.,  under  whose 
reign  it  was  probably  written,  La  Boetie  pours  forth  the 
vehement  indignation  of  a  youthful  heart,  full  of  the  love  of 
virtue  and  of  die  brilliant  illusions  which  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  ancient  history  creates,  agtunst  the  voluntary  abject- 
ness  of  mankind,  who  submit  as  slaves  to  one  no  wiser,  no 
braver,  no  stronger  than  any  of  themselves.  "  He  who  so 
plays  the  master  over  you  has  but  two  eyes,  has  but  two 
hands,  has  but  one  body,  has  nothing  more  than  the  least 
among  the  vast  number  who  dwell  in  our  cities ;  nothing  has 
he  better  than  you,  save  the  advantage  that  you  give  him, 
that  he  may  ruin  you.  Whence  has  he  so  many  eyes  to 
watch  you,  but  that  you  give  them  to  him  ?  How  has  he  so 
many  hands  to  strike  you,  but  that  he  employs  your  own  ? 
How  does  he  come  by  the  feet  which  trample  on  your  cities, 
but  by  your  means  ?  How  can  he  have  any  power  over  you, 
but  what  you  give  him  ?  How  could  he  venture  to  persecute 
you,  if  he  had  not  an  understanding  with  yourselves  ?  What 
harm  could  he  do  you,  if  you  were  not  receivers  of  the  robber 
that  plunders  you,  accomplices  of  the  murderer  who  kills 
you,  and  traitors  to  your  own  selves  ?  You,  you  sow  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  that  he  may  vraste  them)  you  furnish 
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your  houses,  that  he  may  pillage  them ;  you  rear  your 
daughters,  that  they  may  glut  hia  wantonness,  and  your  sons, 
that  he  may  lead  them  at  the  best  to  his  wars,  or  that  he  may 
send  them  to  execution,  or  make  them  the  instruments  of  his 
concupiscence,  the  ministers  of  his  revenge.  You  exhaust 
your  bodies  with  labour,  that  he  may  revel  in  luxury,  or 
wallow  in  base  and  vile  pleasures ;  you  weaken  yourselves, 
that  he  may  become  more  strong,  and  better  able  to  hold  you 
in  check.  And  yet  from  so  many  indignities,  that  the  beasts 
themselves,  could  they  be  conscious  of  them,  would  not  en- 
dure,  you  may  deliver  yourselves,  if  you  but  make  an  efibrt, 
not  to  deliver  yourselves,  but  to  show  the  will  to  do  it. 
Once  resolve  to  be  no  longer  slaves,  and  you  are  already 
free.  I  do  not  say  that  you  should  assiul  him,  or  shake  his 
seat ;  merely  support  him  no  longer,  and  you  will  see  that, 
like  a  great  Colossus,  whose  basis  has  been  removed  from 
beneath  him,  he  will  fall  by  his  own  weight,  and  break  to 
pieces."  • 

S5.  These  bursts  of  a  noble  patriotism,  which  no  one 
who  is  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  history  of  that  period 
will  think  inexcusable,  are  much  unlike  what  we  generally 
expect  from  the  French  writers.  La  Boetie,  in  fact,  is 
almost  a  single  instance  of  a  thoroughly  republican  character 
till  nearly  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Montaigne,  the 
staunchest  supporter  of  church  and  state,  excuses  his  friend, 
"  the  greatest  man,  in  my  opinion,  of  our  age,"  assuring  us 
that  he  was  always  a  loyal  subject,  though,  if  he  had  been 
permitted  his  own  choice,  "  he  would  rather  have  been  bom 
at  Venice  than  at  Sarlat."  La  Boetie  died  young,  in  1^61; 
and  his  Discourse  was  written  some  years  before  ;  he  might 
have  lived  to  perceive  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  inveigh 
against  the  abuses  of  government,  than  to  bring  about  any 
thing  better  by  rebellion. 

26.  The  three  great  sources  of  a  free  spirit  in  politics, 
admiration  of  antiquity,  zeal  for  religion,  and  per- 
suasion of  positive   right,    which  separately   had  ^""  ' 
Biimated  LaBoetie,  Languet,  and  Hottoman,  united 
their  streams  to  produce,  in  another  country,  the  treatise  of 

Lt  Coirtr'Un  of  L«  Boetie  u  published  at  the  enil  of  lome  mliiioiu  of 
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Creorge  Buchanan  (De  Jure  Regni  Apud  Scotos),  a  scholar) 
a  Protestant,  and  the  subject  of  a  very  limited  monarchy. 
This  is  a  dialogue  elegantly  written,  and  designed,  first,  to 
show  the  origin  of  royal  government  from  popular  election; 
then,  the  right  of  putting  tyrannical  kings  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  and  the  conditional  allegiance  due  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  as  proved  by  the  coronation  oath,  which 
implies,  that  it  is  received  in  trust  from  the  people.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  Buchanan's  reasoning,  which  goes 
very  materially  farther  than  Laoguet  had  presumed  to  do : 
—  "  Is  there,  then,"  says  one  of  the  interlocutors,  "  a  mu- 
tual compact  between  the  king  and  the  people  ?  M.  Tlus 
it  seems. — B.  Does  not  he,  who  first  violates  the  compact, 
and  does  any  thing  against  his  own  stipulations,  break  his 

agreement?     M.  He  does B.  If,  then,  the  bond  which 

attached  the  king  to  the  people  is  broken,  alt  rights  he  derived 
from  the  agreement  are  forfeited?  M.  TTiey  are  forfeited. — 
B.  And  he  who  was  mutually  bound  becomes  as  free  as  before 
the  agreement?     M.  He  has  the  same  rights  and  the  same 

freedom  as  he  had  before B.  But  if  a  king  should  do 

things  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  human  society,  for  the 
preservation  of  which  he  has  been  made,  what  name  should 
we  give  him?  M.  We  should  call  him  a  tyrant.  —  B.  But 
a  tyrant  not  only  possesses  no  just  authority  over  his  people, 

but  is  their  enemy?     M.  He  is  surely  their  enemy B.  Is 

there  not  a  just  cause  of  war  against  an  enemy  who  has  in- 
flicted heavy  and  intolerable  injuries  upon  us?  M.  There  is. 
— B.  What  is  the  nature  of  a  war  against  the  enemy  of  all 
mankind,  that  is,  against  a  tyrant  ?     M.  None  can  he  more 

just B.  Is  it  not  lawful  in  a  war  justly  commenced,  not 

only  for  the  whole  people,  but  for  any  single  person  to  kill 
an  enemy?  M.  It  must  be  confessed. —B.  What,  then, 
sliall  we  say  of  a  tyrant,  a  public  enemy,  with  whom  all. 
good  men  are  in  eternal  warfare  ?  may  not  any  one  of  all 
mankind  inflict  on  him  every  penalty  of  war  ?  M.  I  ob- 
serve that  all  nations  have  been  of  that  opinion,  for  Heba 
is  extolled  for  having  killed  her  husband,  and  Hmoleon  for 
his  brother's,  and  Cassius  for  his  son's  death."'  ,    .. 
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27.  We- may  include  among   political    treatises  of  this 
dass  some  Dublished  br  the  English  and  Scotish 

.1  I       ■  1  •  !•     1     ■  1  ■     ■  I         Pornet,  on 

exiles  during-  the  persecution  01  their  rehgion  by  Foiiuqu* 
the  two  Maries.  They  are,  indeed,  prompted  by 
circumstances,  and  in  some  instances  have  too  much  of  a 
temporary  character  to  deserve  a  place  in  literary  history. 
I  will,  however,  give  an  account  of  one,  more  theoretical  than 
the  rest,  and  characteristic  of  the  bold  spirit  of  these  early 
Protestants,  especially  as  it  is  almost  wholly  unknown  except 
by  name.  This  is  in  the  titlepage,  "  A  Short  Treatise  of  Po- 
litique Power,  and  of  the  true  obedience  which  subjects  owe 
to  kings  and  other  civil  governors,  being  an  answer  to 
seven  questions:  —  '1.  Whereof  politique  power  groweth, 
wherefore  it  was  ordained,  and  the  right  use  and  duty  of  the 
same  ?  3.  Whether  kings,  princes,  uid  other  governors, 
have  an  absolute  power  and  authority  over  their  subjects? 
3.  Whether  kings,  princes,  and  other  politique  governors  be 
subject  to  God's  laws,  or  the  positive  laws  of  their  coun- 
tries ?  4>.  In  what  things  and  how  far  subjects  are  bound 
to  obey  dieir  princes  and  governors?  5.  Whether  all  the 
sutject's  goods  be  the  emperor's  or  king's  own,  and  that 
they  may  lawfully  take  them  for  their  own  ?  6.  Whether 
it  be  lawful  to  depose  an  evil  governor  and  kill  a  tyrant? 
J.  What  confidence  is  to  be  given  to  princes  and  poten- 
tates?'" 

28.  The  author  of  this  treatise  was  John  Poynet,  or  Pon- 
net,  as  it  is  spelled  in  the  last  edition,  bishop  of  tujibern 
Winchester  under  Edward  VI.,  and  who  had  a  con-  '"""'■ 
siderable  share  in  the  Reformation."  It  was  first  published 
in  1558,  and  reprinted  in  1642,  "to  serve,"  sap  Strype, 
"  the  turn  of  those  times."  "  This  book,"  observes  truly 
the  same  industrious  person,  "  was  not  over  favourable  to 
princes."  Poynet  died  very  soon  afterwards,  so  that  we 
cannot  determine  whether  he  would  have  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  speak  as  fiercely  under  the  reign  that  was  to  come. 
The  place  of  publication  of  the  first  edition  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  presume  it  was  at  Geneva  or  Frankfort.  It  is  closely 
and  vigorously  written,  deserving,  in  many  parts,  a  high 

*  Cbilmera.     Strype't  Memoruli. 
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place  among  the  English  prose  of  that  age,  though  not 
entirely  free  from  the  usual  fault — vulgar  and  riluDdrous 
invective.  He  determines  all  the  questions  stated  in  the  title- 
page  on  principles  adverse  to  royal  power,  contending,  in 
the  sixth  chapter,  that  "  the  manifold  and  continual  ex- 
amples that  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  deposing 
of  kings  and  killing  of  tyrants,  do  most  cert^nly  confirm  it 
to  be  most  true,  just,  and  consonant  to  God's  judgment. 
The  history  of  kings  in  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  it ;  and, 
as  Carding  Pole  truly  citeth,  England  lacketh  not  the  prac- 
tice and  experience  of  the  same ;  for  they  deprived  King 
Edward  II.,  because,  without  law,  he  killed  the  Bul^ects, 
spoiled  them  of  their  goods,  and  wasted  the  treasures  of 
the  realm.  And  upon  what  just  causes  Richard  II.  was 
thrust  out,  and  Henry  IV.  put  in  his  place,  I  refer  it  to 
their  own  judgment.  Denmark  also  now,  in  our  days,  did 
nobly  the  like  act,  when  they  deprived  Christiem  the  tyrant, 
and  committed  him  to  perpetual  prison. 

29-  "  The  reasons,  arguments,  and  laws,  that  serve  for 
ArgnMfor  *^*  deposing  and  displadng  of  an  evil  governor 
ifi^BKUt.  ^jj  jJq  ^  much  for  die  proof  that  it  ia  lawful  to 
kill  a  tyrant,  if  they  may  be  indifferently  heard.  As  God 
hath  ordained  magistrates  to  hear  and  determine  private 
men's  matters,  and  to  punish  their  vices,  so  also  willeth  he 
that  the  magistrates'  doings  be  called  to  account  and  reckon- 
ing, and  their  vices  corrected  and  punished  by  the  body  of  the 
whole  congregation  or  commonwealth ;  as  it  is  manifest  by 
the  memory  of  the  ancient  office  of  the  High  Constable  of 
England,  unto  whose  authority  it  pertained,  not  only  to 
summon  the  king  personally  before  the  parliament,  or  other 
courts  of  judgment,  to  answer  and  receive  according  to  jus- 
tice, but  also  upon  just  occasion  to  commit  him  unto  ward.* 
Kings,  princes,  and  governors  have  their  authority  of  the 
people,  as  all  laws,  usages,  and  policies,  do  declare  and 
testify.  For  in  some  places  and  countries  they  have  more 
and  greater  authority;  in  some  places,  leas ;  and  in  some  the 
people  have  not  given  this  authority  to  any  other,  but  retain 
and  exercise  it  ^emaelves.     And  is  any  man  so  unreason- 

■  It  ii  aMr«Bl]r  naccMarjr  Ut  obwrve  that  this  is  an  impudent  ftlnbood. 
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able  to  deny  that  the  whole  may  do  as  much  as  they  have 
permitted  one  member  to  do,  or  those  that  have  appointed 
an  office  upon  trust  have  not  authority  upon  just  occasion 
(as  the  abuse  of  it)  to  take  away  what  they  gave  ?  Alt  laws 
do  agree,  that  men  may  revoke  their  proxies  and  letters  of 
attorney  when  it  pleaseth  them,  much  more  when  they  see 
their  proctors  and  attorneys  abuse  it. 

30.  "  But  now,  to  prove  the  latter  part  of  this  question 
affirmatively,  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a  tjnwit,  there  is  no  man 
can  deny,  but  that  the  Ethnics,  albeit  they  had  not  the  right 
and  perfect  true  knowledge  of  God,  were  endued  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  nature — for  it  is  no  private  law  to 
a  few  or  certain  people,  but  common  to  all. — .not  written  in 
books,  but  grafted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  not  made  by  men, 
but  ordained  of  Crod,  which  we  have  not  learned,  received,  or 
read,  but  have  taken,  sucked,  and  drawn  it  out  of  nature, 
whereunto  we  are  not  taught,  but  made,  not  instructed,  but 
seasoned  * ;  and,  as  St.  Paul  suth,  '  Man's  conscience  bear- 
ing witness  of  it,' "  &c.  He  proceeds  in  a  strain  of  some 
eloquence  (and  this  last  passage  is  not  ill-translated  from 
Cicero),  to  extol  the  ancient  tyrannicides,  accounting  the 
first  nobility  to  have  been  "  those  who  had  revenged,  and 
delivered  the  oppressed  people  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
governors.  Of  this  kind  of  nobility  was  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  such  Iike."t  It  must  be  owned,  the  worthy  bishop  is  a 
bold  man  in  assertions  of  fact  Instances  from  the  Old 
Testament,  of  course,  follow,  wherein  Jezebel  and  Athalia 
are  not  forgotten,  for  the  sake  of  our  bloody  queen. 

31.  If  too  much  space  has  been  allowed  to  so  obscure  a 
production,  it  must  be  excused  on  account  of  the 
illustration  it  gives  to  our  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  It'^^^ 
history,  though  of  little  importance  in  literature.    It  "Aim-  ' 
is  also  well  to  exhibit  an  additional  proof  that  the 

tenets  of  most  men,  however  general  and  speculative  they 
may  appear,  are  espoused  on  account  of  the  position  of  those 
who  hold  them,  and  the  momentary  consequences  that  they 
may  produce.  In  a  few  years'  time  the  Church  of  England, 
strong  in  the  protection  of  that  royalty  which  Poynet  thus 

•  Sio,     Tin  Utin  b  Gc.  pro  Mil.  u  imbatl,  f  ^-  *^ 
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assailed  in  his  own  exile,  enacted  the  celebrated  homQy  against 
rebellion,  which  denounces  every  pretext  of  resistance  to 
governors.  It  rarely  happens  that  any  parties,  even  the 
best  and  purest,  will,  in  the  strife  to  retain  or  recover  their 
ascendency,  weaken  themselves  by  a  scrupulous  examina- 
don  of  the  reasoning  or  the  testimony  which  is  to  serve  their 
purpose.  Those  have  lived  and  read  to  little  advantage  who 
have  not  discovered  this. 

32.  It  might  appear  that  there  was  some  peculiar  associa- 

tion between  these  popular  theories  of  resistance  and 
■a^omnif  the  Pfotestant  faith.     Perhaps,  in  truth,  they  had 

a  degree  of  natural  connexion  ;  but  circumstances, 
more  than  general  principles,  aSect  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
The  rebellion  of  the  League  against  Henry  III.,  their  deter- 
mination not  to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.,  reversed  the  state  of 
parties,  and  displayed,  in  an  opposite  quarter,  the  republican 
notions  of  Languet  and  Buchanan  as  fierce  and  as  unlimited 
aa  any  Protestants  had  mainlined  them.  Henry  of  Bourbon 
could  only  rely  upon  his  legitimate  descent,  upon  the  inde- 
feasible rights  of  inheritance.  If  France  was  to  choose  for 
herself,  France  demanded  a  Catholic  king ;  all  the  topics  of 
democracy  were  thrown  into  that  scale ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
well  known  that  Henry  had  no  prospect  whatever  of  success 
but  by  means  of  a  conversion,  which,  though  not  bearing 
much  semblfmce  of  sincerity,  the  nation  thought  fit  to  accept. 
But  during  that  struggle  of  a  few  years  we  find,  among  other 
writings  of  less  moment,  one  ascribed  by  some  to  Rose, 
bishop  of  Senlis,  a  strenuous  partisan  of  the  League,  which 
may  perhaps  deserve  to  arrest  our  attention." 

33.  This  book,  De  Justa  Reipublicae  Christians  in  B«ges 
Fotestate,  published  in  1590,  must  have  been  partly  written 

*  The  (Utbor  calli  himseir  RoaHnis,  a  Frenefaniui  than  ■  fbrcl^ar;    but   I 

and  not,  u  hu  be«n  userted,  bishop  of  hsTe  Dot  paid  much  attention  lo  so  un- 

Sc^lii.      Dut  Pits  attributes  this  book  to  important  ■  quHtion.       Jugler,    in   his 

Rainolds  (brother  of  the  more  celebnted  Hiitoria  Litemria,  E.  9.,  doe*  not  erm 

Dr.  John  Rainoldi),  who  is  njd  to  have  name  Hoie.      Bj  a  panagc  in  Schelhora, 

railed  himseir  Ross«us.    The  Biogrsphie  Tiii.  4S5.,  the  book  seems  to  have  been 

Universelle  (art.  Rose)  »;•  this  opinion  mtnelimes    isoribed    to    Genebrard.  — 

has  not  gained  ground;    but  it  is  cer-  [Herbert  nam e<  Rainolds  as  the  author, 

tain);  hroured    by  M.    Borbier  in  the  and  says  that    it    is    supposed    to    have 

Dictionnaira  del  Ananyroes,  and   lonie  been  printed  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  I  cannot 

grounds  for  it  are  alleged.      From  inter-  think  this  at  all  probable.  —  1B43.] 
nal  nidence  it  seenu  rather  the  irork  of 
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twfore  the  death  of  Henry  III.  in  the  preceding  year.  He 
b^tns  with  Ae  origin  of  human  society,  which  he 
treats  with  some  eloquence,  and  on  the  principle  of  an  Au»>n?rti  of 
election  of  magistrates  by  the  community,  that  they  sutHont 
might  Uve  peaceably,  and  in  enjoyment  of  their 
possessions.  The  different  forms  and  limitations  of  govern- 
ment have  sprang  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  except 
where  they  nave  been  imposed  by  conquest.  He  exhibits 
many  instances  of  this  variety :  but  there  are  two  dangers, 
one  of  limiting  too  much  the  power  of  kings,  and  letting  the 
populace  change  the  dynasty  at  their  pleasure ;  the  other, 
that  of  ascribing  a  sort  of  divinity  to  kings,  and  taking  from 
the  nadon  all  the  power  of  restraining  them  in  whatever 
crimes  they  may  commit.  The  Scotish  Calvinists  are  an 
instance  of  the  first  error ;  the  modem  advocates  of  the 
house  of  Valois  of  the  other.  The  servile  language  of  those 
who  preach  passive  obedience  has  encouraged  not  only  the 
worst  Roman  emperors,  but  such  tyrants  as  Henry  VHI., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth  of  England. 

34»  The  author  goes,  in  the  second  chapter,  more  fully 
into  a  refutation  of  this  doctrine,  as  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  ancient  nations,  who  always  deposed  tyrants,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  and  to  the  constitution  of  European 
communities,  whose  kings  are  admitted  under  an  oath  to  keep 
the  laws  and  to  reign  justly.  The  subject's  oath  of  allegiance 
does  not  bind  him,  unless  the  king  observe  what  is  stipulated 
from  him ;  and  this  right  of  withdrawing  obedience  from 
widced  kings  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
It  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  church.  Still  more  has  the 
nadtm  a  right  to  impose  laws  and  limitations  on  kings,  who 
have  certunly  no  superiority  to  the  law,  so  that  they  can 
transgress  it  at  pleasure. 

S5.  In  the  third  chapter  he  inquires  who  is  a  tyrant ;  and, 
after  a  long  discussion  comes  to  this  result,  that  a  tyrant  is 
(me  who  despoils  his  subjects  of  their  possessions,  or  offends 
paUic  decency  by  immoral  life,  but  above  all,  who  assdls  the 
Christiau  fiuth,  and  uses  his  authority  to  render  his  sul^ects 
heretical.  All  these  characters  are  found  in  Henry  of  Valois. 
He  then  urges,  in  the  two  following  chapters,  that  all  Pro- 
i^is  worse  than  Paganism,  inasmuch  as  it  holds  out 
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less  inducement  to  a  virtuous  life,  but  that  Calvinism  is  mudi 
the  worst  form  of  the  Protestant  heresy.  The  Huguenots, 
he  proceeds  to  prove,  are  neither  parts  of  the  French  church 
nor  commonwealth.  He  infers,  in  the  sevendi  ch^ter,  that 
the  king  of  Navarre,  being  a  heretic  of  this  description,  is 
not  fit  to  rule  over  Christians.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  designed  to  show  that  every  king,  being  schismatic  or 
heretical,  may  be  deposed  by  the  pope,  of  which  he  brings 
many  examples ;  nor  has  any  one  deserved  this  sentence 
more  than  Henry  of  Navarre.  It  has  always  been  held  lawful 
that  an  heretical  king  should  be  warred  upon  by  his  own 
subjects  and  by  all  Christian  sovereigns ;  and  he  maintains 
that  a  real  tyrant,  who,  after  being  deposed  by  the  wiser  part 
of  his  subjects,  attempts  to  preserve  his  power  by  force,  may 
be  put  to  death  by  any  private  person.  He  adcb  that  Julian 
was  probably  killed  by  a  Christian  soldier,  and  quotes  several 
filthers  and  ecclesiastical  historians  who  justify  and  commend 
the  act.  He  concludes  by  exhorting  the  nobility  and  other 
orders  of  France,  since  Henry  is  a  relapsed  heretic,  who  is 
not  to  be  believed  for  any  oaths  he  may  make,  to  rally  round 
their  Catholic  king,  Charles  of  Bourbon. 

36.  The  principles  of  Rose,  if  he  were  truly  the  author, 
TrMniH  <^  ^"^  ^  ^  rebellion  and  tyrannicide,  belonged  natur- 
u^T^'"  ally  to  those  who  took  up  arms  against  Henry  HI., 
"'""'  and  who  applauded  his  assassin.  Tney  were  adopted, 
and  perhaps  extended,  by  Boucher,  a  leaguer  still  more 
furious,  if  possible,  than  Rose  himself,  in  a  book  published  in 
1589,  De  Justa  Henrici  HI.  Abdicatione  a  Francorum 
Regno.  This  book  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  Languet, 
asserting  the  general  right  of  the  people  to  depose  tyrants, 
rather  than  confining  it  to  the  case  of  heresy.  The  deposing 
power  of  the  pope,  consequently,  does  not  come  much  into 
question.  He  was  answered,  as  well  as  other  writers  of  the 
same  tenets,  by  a  Scotish  Catholic  residing  at  Paris,  William 
Aniwer*d  Barclay,  father  of  the  more  celebrated  author  of  the 
br  Birctaj.  Argenia,  in  a  treatise  *'  De  Regno  et  Regali  Potes- 
tate  adversus  Buchananum,  Brutum,  Boucherum  et  Reliquos 
Monarchomachos,"  l600.  Barclay  argues  on  the  principles 
current  in  France,  that  the  king  has  no  superior  in  temporals ; 
that  the  people  are  bound  in  all  cases  to  obey  him  ;  mat  the 
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laws  owe  their  validity  to  his  will.  The  aettlement  of  France 
by  the  submission  of  the  League  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
edict  of  Nantes  on  the  other,  naturally  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  which,  theoretical  and  universal  as  they 
might  seem,  would  never  have  been  brought  forward  but 
through   the    stimulating    influence   of  immediate  circum- 


SJ,  But  while  the  war  was  yet  raging,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Catholic  religion  seemed  to  hang  upon  its  success, 
many  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  strenuous  advocates  of  idgpi  ^»e 
the  tyrannicidal  doctrine ;  and  the  strong  spirit  of 
party  attachment  in  that  order  renders  it  hardly  uncandid  to 
reckoD  among  its  general  tenets  whatever  was  taught  by  its 
most  conspicuous  members.  The  boldest  and  most  celebrated 
assertion  of  these  maxims  was  by  Mariana,  in  a  book,  De 
Rege  et  Regis  Institutione.  The  first  editioD  of  Mirhn^ 
tfiis  remarkrfde  book,  and  which  is  of  considerable  °"*^- 
scarcity,  was  published  at  Toledo  in  1599,  dedicated  to  Phi- 
lip III.,  and  sanctioned  with  more  than  an  approbation,  with  a 
warm  eulogy,  by  the  censor,  (one  of  the  same  order,  it  may  be 
observed,)  who  by  the  king's  authority  had  perused  the  manu- 
script. It  is,  however,  not  such  as  in  an  absolute  monarchy 
we  should  expect  to  find  countenance.  Mariana,  after  in- 
quiring what  18  the  best  form  of  government,  and  deciding 
for  hereditary  monarchy,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  prince 
shall  call  the  best  citizens  to  his  councils,  and  administer  all 
aflaira  according  to  the  advice  of  a  senate,  comes  to  show  the 
difference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant.  His  invectives 
agunst  the  latter  prepare  us  for  the  sixth  chapter,  which  is 
entitled^  Whether  It  be  lawful  to  overthrow  a  tyrant  ?  He 
b^ns  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  oppression  of  France  under 
Henry  III.,  which  had  provoked  his  assassination.  Whether 
the  act  of  James  Clement,  "  the  eternal  glory  of  France,  as 
most  reckon  him  *,"  were  in  itself  warrantable,  he  admits  to 
be  a  controverted  question,  stating  the  arguments  on  both 
aides,  hut  placing  last  those  in  favour  of  the  murder,  to  which 
he  evidently  leans.    All  philosophers  and  theologians,  he  says, 

*  TbCM  wotdi,  MerDum  Gallis  decui,     is  very  little  other  altention;   jret  the 
■n  omitted  ia  lb*  luhNqueDt  ediiiom,    fint  «1oim  ii  io  requeK. 
bat  mbt  ml  bate  oompared  ibem  there 
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agree  that  an  .usurper  may  be  put  to  death  by  any  one.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  lawful  king,  governTng  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  coDomonwealth  or  of  religion  (for  we  ought  to  endure  his 
vices  so  long  as  they  do  not  reach  an  intolerable  height),  be 
thinks  that  the  states  of  the  realm  should  admonish  him,  and 
on  his  neglect  to  reform  his  life,  may  take  up  arms,  and  put 
to  death  a  prince  whom  they  have  declared  to  be  a  public 
enemy ;  and  any  private  man  may  do  the  same.  He  con- 
cludes, therefore,  that  it  is  only  a  qu^tion  of  fact  who  is  A 
tyrant,  but  not  one  of  right,  whether  a  tyrant  may  be  killed. 
Nor  does  this  maxim  give  a  license  to  attempts  on  the  lives  of 
good  princes  ;  since  it  can  never  be  applied  till  wise  and  ex- 
perienced men  have  conspired  with  the  public  voice  in 
declaring  the  prince's  tyranny.  "  It  is  a  wholesome  thing," 
he  proceeds,  '*  that  sovereigns  should  be  convinced  that,  if 
they  oppress  the  state,  and  become  intolerable  by  their  wicked- 
ness, their  assassination  will  not  only  be  lawful  but  glorious 
to  the  perpetrator,"  •  This  language,  whatever  indignation 
it  might  excite  ag^nst  Mariana  and  his  order,  is  merely  what 
we  have  seen  in  Buchanan. 

38.  Mariana  discusses  afterwards  the  question,  whether 
the  power  of  the  king  or  of  the  commonwealth  be  the  greater ; 
and  after  intimating  the  danger  of  giving  o£fence,  and  the 
difficulty  of  removing  the  blemishes  which  have  become  inve- 
terate by  time  (with  allusion,  doubtless,  to  the  change  of  the 
Spanish  constitution  under  Charles  and  Philip),  declares  in 
strong  terms  for  limiting  the  royal  power  by  laws.  In  Sp^n, 
he  asserts,  the  king  cannot  impose  taxes  against  the  will  of 
the  people.  "  He  may  use  his  influence,  he  may  offer 
rewards,  sometimes  he  may  threaten,  he  may  solicit  with 
promises  and  bribes  (we  will  not  say  whether  he  may  do  this 
rightly),  but  if  they  refuse  he  must  give  way  ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  new  laws,  which  require  the  sanction  of  the  people. 
Nor  could  they  preserve  their  right  of  deposing  and  putting 
to  death  a  tyrant,  if  they  had  not  retained  the  superior  power 
to  themselves  when  they  delegated  a  part  to  the  king.  It 
may  be  the  case  in  some  nations,  who  have  no  public  assem- 

■  Eit  ulutacii  oognitio,  ut  sit  princi-  erunt.  u  conditione  vivere,  ut  non  Jure 
pibuipcmiuunii  si  rempublieam  oppres-  tsntum  sed  cum  liude  et  glori*  pcrira 
■erint,  si  yiIus   et   fodiuic   iDtoierandi    pOMint.    p.  77. 
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blies  of  die  states,  that  of  necessity  the  royal  prerogative 
must  compel  obedience  —  a  power  too  great,  and  approaching 
to  tyraooy  —  but  we  speak  (says  Mariana)  not  of  Imrbarians, 
but  of  the  monarchy  which  exists,  and  ought  to  exist  among 
us,  and  of  that  form  of  polity  which  of  itself  is  the  best." 
Whether  any  nation  has  a  right  to  surrender  its  liberties  to  a 
king,  be  declines  to  inquire,  observing  only  that  it  would  act 
rashly  in  making  sudi  a  surrender,  and  the  king  almost  as 
much  so  in  accepting  it. 

39-  In  the  second  book  Mariana  treats  of  the  proper 
education  of  a  pnnce ;  and  in  the  third  on  the  due  adininis- 
tradoD  of  his  government,  inveighing  vehemently  against 
excessive  taxation,  and  against  delrasement  of  the  coin,  which 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  the  last  remedy  in  a  public  crisis.  The 
whole  work,  even  id  its  reprehensible  exaggerations,  breathes 
a  spirit  of  liberty  and  regard  to  the  common  good.  Nor 
does  Mariana,  though  a  Jesuit,  lay  any  stress  on  the  papal 
power  to  depose  princes,  which,  I  believe,  he  has  never  once 
mdmated  through  the  whole  volume.  It  is  absolutely  on 
political  principles  that  he  reasons,  unless  we  except  that  he 
eonuders  impiety  as  one  of  the  vices  which  constitute  a 
tyrant.* 

40.  Neither  of  the  conflicting  parties  in  Great  Britain  had 
D^ected  the  weapons  of  their  contemporaries  ;  the 
English  Protestants  under  Mary,  the  Scots  under  mwriHin 
her  unfortunate  namesake,  the  Jesuits  and  Catholic 
priests  under  Elizabeth,   appealed  to  the  natural  rights  of 
men,  or  to  those  of  British  citizens.     Poynet,  Goodman, 
Knox,  are  of  the  first  description  ;  Allen  and  Persons  of  the 
second.     Yet  this  was  not  done,  by  the  latter  at  least,  so 
boldly,  and  so  much  on  broad  principles,  as  it  was  on  the 
Continent ;  and  Persons  in  his  celebrated  Conference,  under 
the  name  of  Doleman,  tried  the  different  and  rather  incon- 
sistent path  of  hereditary  right.     The  throne  of  Elizabeth 
seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  a  strongly  monarchical  sentiment 
in  the  nation.     Yet  we  find  tiiat  the  popular  origin  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  necessity  of  popular  consent  to  its  due 

*  Bajile^srt.  Marian*, nat«  G,  H.ind    sbieT,  though  Ihe^  took  paitu  tn  diieUim 
I,  has  npatialad  upon  ibU  notable  trea-    ujr  participation  in  the  docttin« 
liM,  wtiieli  did  tha  Jeiuiti  infinite  mis- 
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exerciae,  are  laid  down  by  Hooker  in  the  first  and  ei^th 
books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  a  boldness 
not  very  usual  in  her  reign,  and,  it  must  be  owned, 
with  a  latitude  of  expression  that  leads  us  forward  to  the 
most  unalloyed  democracy.  This  theory  of  Hooker,  which 
he  endeavoured  in  some  places  to  qualify,  with  little  success 
or  consistency,  though  it  excited,  perhf^s,  not  much  attention 
at  the  time,  became  the  basis  of  Locke's  more  celebrated 
Essay  on  Government,  and,  through  other  stages,  of  the 
political  creed  which  actuates  at  present,  as  a  possessing  spirit, 
the  great  mass  of  the  civilised  world.* 

41.  The  bold  and  sometimes  passionate  writers,  who  pos- 
pauiiMi  sibly  will  be  thought  to  have  detained  us  too  long, 
Dmoiri.  jjjgy  (jg  contrasted  with  another  class  more  cool 
and  prudent,  who  sought  rather  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  found  established  in  civil  polity,  than  to  amend  or  subvert 
it.  The  condition  of  France  was  such  as  to  force  men  into 
thinking,  where  nature  had  given  them  the  capacity  of  it.  In 
some  of  the  memoirs  of  the  age,  such  as  those  of  Castelnau 
or  Tavannes,  we  find  an  habitual  tendency  to  reflect,  to  ob- 
serve the  chmn  of  causes,  and  to  bring  history  to  bear  on 
the  passing  time.  De  Comines  had  set  a  precedent  *,  and  the 
fashion  of  studying  his  writings  and  those  of  Machiavel  con- 
spired with  the  force  of  circumstances  to  make  a  thoughtful 
generation.  The  political  and  military  discourses  of  La 
Noue,  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  dissertabon, 
""'  come  more  closely  to  our  purpose  than  merely  his- 
torical works.  They  are  full  of  good  sense,  in  a  high  moral 
tone,  without  pedantry  or  pretension,  and  throw  much  light 
on  the  first  period  of  the  civil  wars.  The  earliest  edition  is 
referred  by  the  Biographie  Universelle  to  1^87,  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  1588 ;  but  the  book  seems  to  have  been 
finished  long  before. 

■  Bilson,  «fterw«nl>  biihop  of  Wiiv-  from  impery  to  tyranny,  or  neglect  the 

chaster,    in    hii    "  Difference    between  Uwi  egtslilulicd  by  common  conieDt  of 

Cbrutun    Subjection    and    UnchrUtiui  prince  and  people,  to  eiecute    bia  own 

Rebellion,"    publiihed    in  I5B5,  argues  pleasure,  in  tline  and  other  cam  wbicb 

■gaimt  tbe  Jesuits,  tbat  Cbrialian  sub-  might  be  named,  if  tbe  nobles  and  com- 

jecti  may  not  bear   arms    againsl    Iheir  moni  join  togetlier  to  defend  tbeir  bd- 

princes    ibr   any  religioui  quarrel ;    but  cieot  and  accustomed  Liberty,  regiment, 

admita,  "  if  a  prince  sbould  go  about  lo  and  lavs,  (hey  may  not  well  be  counted 

auttject  bis  kingdom  to  a  foreign  realm,  icbeU."     p.  5S0. 
oi  change  the  fbrm  of  the  commcovealth 
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4S,  It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  due  proportions  of  this, 
chapter  were  I  to  seek  out  every  book  belonging  to  ^^  ^^ 
the  class  of  political  philosophy,  and  we  are  yet  far 
from  its  termination.  The  Politica  of  Justus  Lipsius  deserve 
little  regard  ;  they  are  chiefly  a  digest  of  Aristotle,  Tacitus, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  Charron  has  incorporated  or 
abridged  the  greater  part  of  this  work  in  his  own.  In  one 
passage  Lipsius  gave  great  and  just  offence  to  the  best  of  the 
Protestant  party,  whom  he  was  about  to  desert,  by  recom- 
mending the  exdrpatiou  of  heresy  by  fire  and  sword.  A 
political  writer  of  the  Jesuit  school  was  Giovanni  ^^ 
Botero,  whose  long  treatise,  Ragione  di  Stato, 
1^89)  while  deserving  of  considerable  praise  for  acuteness, 
has  been  extolled  by  GInguene,  who  had  never  read  it,  for 
some  merits  it  is  far  from  possessing.*  The  tolerant  spirit, 
the  maxims  of  good  faith,  the  enlarged  philosophy,  which, 
on  the  credit  of  a  Piedmontese  panegyrist,  he  ascribes  to 
Botero,  will  be  sought  in  vain.  Ilis  Jesuit  justifies  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  and  all  other  atrocities  of  that  age ; 
observing  that  the  duke  of  Alba  made  a  mistake  in  the  pub- 
lic execution  of  Horn  and  E^mont,  instead  of  getting  rid  of 
them  privately.t  Conservation  is  with  him,  as  wiUi  Ma- 
chiavel,  the  great  end  of  government,  which  is  to  act  so  as 
neither  to  deserve  nor  permit  opposition.  The  immediate 
punishment  of  the  leaders  of  sedition,  with  as  much  silence 
and  secrecy  as  possible,  is  the  best  remedy  where  the  so- 
vereign is  sufficiently  powerful.  In  cases  of  danger,  it  is 
necessary  to  conquer  by  giving  way,  and  to  wait  for  the 
cooling  of  men's  tempers,  and  the  disunion  that  will  infallibly 
impair  their  force ;  least  of  alt  should  he  absent  himself, 
like  Henry  III.,  from  the  scene  of  tumult,  and  thus  g^ve 
courage  to  the  seditious,  while  he  diminishes  their  respect 
for  himself. 

43.  Botero  had  thought  and  observed  much  ;  he  is,  in 
extent  of  reading,  second  only  to  Bodin,  and  his 
views  are  sometimes  luminous.     The  most  remark-  on'p^i"  ' 
able  passage  that  has  occurred  to  me  is  on  the  sub-    ™' 

■   VdI.  Tui.  p.  SIO.  men te  fane  posribiU.     I'his  is  in  mnother 

i    ■brigineoc     tieatiu  by  Botero,   Reluioiii  Univcinlt 
pUD   B^reU-    lie'  CipitMii  IllaMri. 
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ject  of  population.  No  encouragement  to  matrimony,  he 
observes,  will  increase  the  numbers  of  the  people  without 
providing  also  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  without  due 
care  for  breeding  children  up.  If  this  be  wanting,  they 
either  die  prematurely,  or  grow  up  of  little  service  to  their 
country.*  "Why  else,  he  asks,  did  the  human  race  reach, 
three  thousand  years  ago,  as  great  a  population  as  exists  at 
present  ?  Cities  begin  with  a  few  inhabitants,  increase  to  a 
certain  point,  but  do  not  pass  it,  as  we  see  at  Rome,  at 
Naples,  and  in  other  places.  Even  if  all  the  monks  and  nuns 
were  to  marry,  there  would  not,  he  thinks,  be  more  people  in 
the  world  than  there  are  ;  two  things  being  requisite  for 
their  increase — generation  and  education  (or  what  we  should 
perhaps  rather  call  rearing),  and  if  the  multiplication  of 
marriages  may  promote  the  one,  it  certainly  ainders  the 
other,  t  Botero  must  here  have  meant,  though  he  does  not 
fully  express  it,  that  the  poverty  attending  upon  improvident 
marriages  is  the  great  impediment  to  rearing  their  progeny. 
44.  Paolo  Paruta,  in  his  Discorsi  Politici,  Venice,  1599* 
is  perhaps  less  vigorous  and  acute  than  Botero ;  yet 
he  may  be  reckoned  among  judicious  writers  on 
general  politics.  The  first  book  of  these  discourses  relates  to 
Roman,  the  second  chiefly  to  modem  history.  His  turn  of 
thinking  is  independent  and  unprejudiced  by  the  current  tide 
of  opinion,  as  when  he  declares  against  the  conduct  of 
Hannibal  in  invading  Italy.  Paruta  generally  states  both 
sides  of  a  political  problem  very  fairly,  as  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  discourses,  where  he  puts  the  famous 
question  on  the  usefulness  of  fortified  towns.  His  final  con- 
clusion is  favourable  to  them.  He  was  a  subject  of  Venice, 
and  after  holding  considerable  offices,  was  one  of  those 
historians  employed  by  the  Senate,  whose  writings  form  the 
series  entitied  Istorici  Veneziani. 


*  Concio  m  con  cbi  te  bene  *enu  U  o  rieteono  inutili,  e  di  poco  gioTimenlo 

congiongiTnento  dell'  uama  e  delU  donnk  ■Ita  patria.     lib.  lUL  p.  ZS4. 
non  H  pud  il  genere  umano  moltiplicani,        f  Ibid.     Riecrcuidoai  due   now  per 

Don  dimeno  hi  mottititdiue  di  congiungi-  U  prapaguione  de  popoli,  la  gencTuiolM 

mend  Don  ^  sola  caun  delU  mollipliea'  et  t'  educaiione,  Fae  bene  la  moltitudine 

lione  1  si  rieeica  oltre  dt  cid,  la  cur*  d'  de  Tnalrimoiij  «juU  forte  1'  ana,  impcdiice 

allerarli,  e  la  commodili  di  luMenlarli ;  perd  del  Mcuro  1'  allro. 
■enza  la  quale  o  miu^oDO  innsnu  tempo, 
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45.  John  Bodin,   author  of  several  other  less  valuable 
works,  acquired  so  distinguished  a  reputation  by  his 
Republic,  published  in  Freuch  in  1577>  ^"d  iu  Laiin, 

with  many  addidona,  by  himself  in  1586*,  and  has  in  fact 
so  far  outstripped  the  political  writers  of  his  own  period,  that 
I  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  his  memory  by  something 
like  an  analysis  of  this  treatise,  which  is  far  more  known  by 
Dame  than  generally  read.  Many  have  borne  testimony  to 
his  extraortHoary  reach  of  learning  and  reflection.  "  I  know 
of  no  political  writer  of  the  same  period,"  sap  Stewart, 
"  whose  extensive,  and  various,  and  discriminating  reading 
^pear  to  me  to  have  contributed  more  to  facilitate  and  guide 
the  researches  of  his  successors,  or  whose  references  to 
andent  learning  have  been  more  frequently  transcribed  with- 
out acknowledgment"  t 

46.  What  is  the  object  of  political  society  ?  Bodin  begins 
by  inquiring.  The  greatest  good,  he  answers,  of  An»iTttior 
every  citizen,  which  is  that  of  the  whole  state.  And  S^iJJrh" 
this  he  places  in  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  proper  ^f"^":- 
to  man,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  things  natural,  human,  and 
divine.  But  as  all  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  chief  good  of  a 
ungle  man,  nor  whether  the  good  of  individuals  be  also  that 
of  the  state,  this  has  caused  a  variety  of  laws  and  customs 
according  to  the  humonra  and  passions  of  rulers.  This  first 
chapter  is  in  a  more  metaphysical  tone  than  we  usually  find 
in  Bodin.  He  proceeds  in  the  next  to  the  rights  of  families 
(JDB  familiare),  and  to  the  distinction  between  a  family  and 
a  commonwealth.  A  family  is  the  right  government  of  many 

"  HiIi  trefttiie.  in  iU   lint   edition,  nnplea,  which   irere   not   lost   on    the 

made  »  grot  on  imprenon,  that  vhen  thoughtful  mind>  of  our  countr;ni«i. 

Bodin  cmroc  to  Ei^aiid  in  the  service  of  Orotiiu,  who  u  not  Terjr  brourable  to 

the  dnka  of  Alenfon,  he  found   It  ei-  Bodin,    thougb    of  necemtf    he    often 

plmiiMd  bj  leduren  both  in  London  and  quotes  the  Republic,  imputca  to  him  an 

Cambcid^  but    not,  ai  has  lonietimea  incorrectness  ai  to  facta,  which  in  some 

been  said,  in  the  pul>lio  sdiools  of  the  casesralseaaiuipicion  ofill-tBith.    EpIiL 

■niTcmtj.       Thia  put  him  upon  tnna-  cccliiL      It  would  require  a  more  dose 

lating  it  iDto  Latin  himieUI  to    render  ttudj  of   Bodin  than  I    have  made,  to 

ila  Eune  more    European.       See  Bayle,  judge  of  the  weight  of  this  chirfte. 

vbo  has  a  good  article  on  Bodio,      1  am  |   Diraertalion  on  Progress  dF  Pbllo- 

Biueh  inclined  to  believe  that  the  perusal  lophy,  p.  40.      Stewart,  however,  thinks 

ef  Bodin  bad  a  great  effect  in  England.  Bodin  become  so  obscure  that  he  makes 

He  ii  not  perhaps  very  ollen  quot^  and  an  apology  for  the  space  be  baa  alloted 

jM  be  b  named  with  honour  by  the  chief  to  the   Republic,  though  not  exceeding 

*"     Mxt  age;  but  he  furnished  fourpages.     He  was  better  known  in  the 


n  of  tbe  next  age ;  but  he  furnished    fourpages. 
a  store,  both  of  arguments  and  of  ex.     seventeentb  ci 
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persons  under  one  head,  as  a  commonwealth  is  that  of  many 
^  _,  ,  families."  Patriarchal  authority  he  raises  high,  boui 
^■^'  marital  and  paternal,  on  each  subject  pourmg  out 
a  vast  stream  of  knowledge  :  nothing  that  sacred 
and  profane  history,  the  accounts  of  travellers,  or  the  Romui 
lawyers  could  supply,  ever  escapes  the  comprehensive  re- 
searches of  Bodin.t  He  intimates  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  right  of  repudiation,  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  be  paid 
more  regard  to  the  Jewish  than  the  -  Christian  law  I,  and 
vindicates  the  full  extent  of  the  paternal  power  in  the  Ro- 
man republic,  deducing  the  decline  of  the  empire  from  its 
relaxation. 

47-  The  patriarchal  government  includes  the  relation  of 
Don.Mtic  master  to  servant,  and  leads  to  the  question  whether 
**"""^'  slavery  should  be  admitted  into  a  well-constituted 
commonwealth.  Bodin,  discussing  this  with  many  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  seems  to  think  that  the  Jewish  law, 
with  its  limitations  as  to  time  of  servitude,  ought  to  prevail, 
since  the  divine  rules  were  not  laid  down  for  the  boundaries 
of  Palestine,  but  being  so  wise,  so  salutary,  and  of  such  au- 
thority, ought  to  be  preferred  above  the  constitutions  of  men. 
Slavery,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  permanently  established  i  but 

*  Funilia  est  plurium  aub  unius  ac  dom  or  nerer  the  new.     Several  pasngm 

^■udem  patrli    Fkiniliu   imperium  anb-  might  be  alleged  in  proof,    but  1  bate 

ditorum,  earumque    rerum    quK    ipsiua  noi  noted  theoi  all  doim.      In  one  place, 

propria  aunt,  recia  moderatio.      He  has  lib.  L  c  6.,  he  ayn,   Paulus,  Chriatiano- 

m  odd  theory,  that  a  family  muat  consist  rum  ateculi  aui  Guile  princqia,  irhich  ii 

offitepi-Tsons;  in  which  he aeema  to  have  at  least  a  singular  mode  of  expreasioo. 

been  influecced  by  some  nolions  of  the  In  another  be  states   the   lest   of  true 

Jumts.tbBt  three  {amities  may  constitute  religion  ao  aa  to   eiclude   all   but   the 

a  republic,  and  that  fifteen  persons  are  Mosaic.  An  unpublished  work  of  Bodin, 

alio  the  minimum  of  a  community.  called  the  Hcptaplomeres.  is  said  to  exist 

t  Cap,  iii.   34,      Bodin  here  prolests  in   many  manuscripis,  both    in    France 

against  the  stipulation  sometimes  made  end  Germany  ;  in  which,  after  debating 

before  marriage,  that  the  wife  shall  not  different  religions   in    a    seriea    of   dia. 

be  in  the  power  of  the  husband  ;  "  agree-  logues,  he  gires  the  advantage  to  Deism 

meats  so  contrary  to  divine  and  human  or  Judaism,  for  those  who  have  seen  it 

laws,  that  they  cannot  be  endured,  not  seem  not  to  have  determined  which.      No 

are  Ihey  10  be  observed  even  when  rati-  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  print 

fied  by  oath,  since  no  oath  in  auch    eir-  this  production,   Jugler,  Hist  Literarja, 

CUmaUnces  can  be  binding."  p,  1710,      Biogr,    Univ,     NicerM),  ITJi. 

)  It  has  often  been  surmised  that  £64, 
Bodin,  though  not  a  Jew  by  nativity,  A  po«thumous  work  of  Bodin,  pub- 
was  such  by  cunviction.  Thia  seems  to  lished  in  1596,  Universe  Naturie  Thea- 
be  conBrmcd  by  his  Republic,  wherein  trum,  has  been  called  by  some  a  disguised 
he  quotes  the  Old  Testsment  continu-  Pantheism,  This  did  not  appear,  from 
ally,  and  with  great  deference,  but  sel-  what  I  have  read  of  it,  to  be  lb*  case. 
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where  it  already  exists,  it  will  be  expedient  that  emancipa- 
tions should  be  gradual.* 

48.  These  last  are  the  rights  of  persons  in  a  state  of 
natare,  to  be  resulated,  but  not  created  by  the  law. 

■net  ■  1  ■  •   ■  OriflB  of 

''Uetore  there  was  either  city  or  citizen,  or  any  """""- 
form  of  a  commoawealth  amongst  men  (I  make  use 
in  this  place  of  Knolles's  very  good  translation),  every  master 
ftf  a  family  was  master  in  his  own  house,  having  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  wife  and  children ;  but,  after  that 
force,  violence,  ambition,  covetonsness,  and  desire  of  revenge 
had  armed  one  against  another,  the  issues  of  wars  and  com* 
bats  giving  victory  unto  the  one  side,  made  the  other  to  be- 
come unto  them  slaves;  and  amongst  them  that  overcame  he 
that  was  chosen  chief  and  captain,  under  whose  conduct  and 
leading  they  had  obtuned  the  victory,  kept  them  also  in  his 
power  and  command  as  his  faithful  and  obedient  servants^ 
and  the  other  as  his  slaves.  Then  that  full  and  entire  liberty, 
by  nature  given  to  every  man  to  live  as  himself  best  pleased, 
was  altogether  taken  from  the  vanquished,  and  in  ihe  van* 
quishers  themselves  in  some  measure  also  diminished  in 
r^ard  of  the  conqueror ;  for  that  now  it  concerned  every 
mao  in  private  to  yield  his  obedience  unto  his  chief  sove- 
rei^  ;  and  he  that  would  not  abate  any  thing  of  his  liberty, 
to  live  under  the  taws  and  commandments  of  another,  lost  all. 
So  the  words  of  lord  and  servant,  of  prince  and  sul^ect, 
before  unknown  to  the  world,  were  first  brought  into  use. 
Yea  reason,  and  the  very  light  of  nature,  leadeth  us  to 
believe  very  force  and  violence  to  have  given  cause  and 
begimiing  unto  commonwealths."  t 

49.  Thus,  therefore,  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  govern- 
ment was  overthrown  by  conquest,  of  which  Nimrod  p,i,n,gM 
seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  instemce ;  and  now  "''="""'■ 
fitthers  of  families,  once  sovereign,  are  become  citizens, 
A  citizen  is  a  free  man  under  the  supreme  government  of 
another,  t  Those  who  enjoy  more  privileges  than  others  are 
not  citizens  more  than  they.  "  It  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  sovereign  by  his  free  subject,  and  the  protecdon  of  the 
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sovereign  towards  him  that  makes  the  citizen."  This  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles,  it  may  be  observed  by  us  in 
passing,  which  distii^uish  a  monarchical  fr(»n  a  repuUicwi 
spirit  in  constitutional  jurisprudence.  Wherever  mere  sub- 
jection, or  even  mere  nativity,  are  held  to  give  a  claim  to 
citizenship,  there  is  an  abandonment  of  the  repuldican  prin- 
ciple, lliis,  always  repo»ng  on  a  real  or  imagiuary  contract^ 
distinguishes  the  natirni,  the  successors  of  the  first  community, 
from  alien  settlers,  and,  above  all,  from  diose  who  are  evi- 
dently of  a  different  race.  Length  of  time  most,  of  course, 
ingraft  many  of  foreign  origin  upcm  the  native  tree ;  but  to 
throw  opeu  civil  privileges  at  random  to  new-comers  is  to 
convert  a  people  into  a  casual  aggravation  of  men.  In  a 
monarchy  the  hereditary  principle  mfuntiuns  an  unity  of  the 
commonwealth;  which  may  better  permit,  though  not  entirely 
without  danger,  an  equality  of  privileges  among  all  its  subjects. 
Thus  under  Caracalla,  but  in  a  period  in  which  we  should 
not  took  for  good  precedents,  the  great  name,  as  once  it  had 
been,  of  Roman  citizen  was  extended,  east  and  west,  to  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

50.  Bodin  comes  next  to  the  relation  between  patron  and 
client,  and  to  those  idliances  among  states  whicji 
MnerotgD  beu*  an  analogy  to  it.  But  he  is  careful  to  distin- 
guish patronage  or  protection  from  vassalage.  Even 
in  unequal  alliances,  the  inferior  is  still  sovere^i ;  and,  if 
this  be  not  reserved,  the  alliance  must  become  »iljection.* 
Sovereignty,  of  which  he  treats  in  the  following  chapter,  he 
defines  a  s^reme  and  perpetual  power,  absolute  aid  subject 
to  no  taw.t  A  hmited  prince,  except  so  far  as  the  limitation 
is  confined  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  not  sovereign.  A  sove- 
reign cannot  bind  his  successor,  nor  can  he  be  bound  by  his 
own  laws,  unless  confirmed  by  oath  ;  for  we  must  not  con- 
found the  laws  and  contracts  of  princes — the  former  depend 
apon  bis  will,  but  the  latter  oblige  his  conscience.  It  is  con- 
venient to  call  parliaments  or  meetings  of  states-general  for 
advice  mid  omaent,  but  the  king  is  not  bound  by  them  ;  the 
contrary  notion  has  done  much  hum.  Even  in  England, 
where  laws  made  in  parliament  cannot  be  repealed  without 

•  e.7. 

f  M^'cslu  c*t  nimmi  In  cittt  ic  lubditoa  legibusqnc  solote  pottMu. 
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its  consent,  the  king  may  reject  any  new  one  without  regard 
to  the  deure  of  the  nation.*  And  though  no  taxes  are  im- 
posed in  England  without  consent  of  parliament,  this  is  die 
ease  also  in  other  countries,  if  necessity  does  not  prevent  the 
meetiDg  of  the  states.  He  concludes,  that  the  English  par- 
liament may  bore  a  certtun  authority,  but  that  the  sovereignty 
md  legislative  power  is  solely  in  the  king.  Whoever  legis- 
lates is  sovereign,  for  this  power  includes  all  other.  Whether 
a  vassal  or  tributary  prince  is  to  be  called  sovereign,  is  a 
question  that  leads  Bodin  into  a  great  quantity  of  feudal  law 
and  history;  he  determines  it  according  to  his  own  theory.t 

^1.  The  second  book  of  the  Republic  treats  of  the  different 
spedes  of  civil  government.     These,  according  to  f„™,  ^ 
Bodin,  are  but  three,  no  mixed  form  being  possible,  i""™™"*- 
since  sovereignty  or  the  leg^ative  power  is  indivisible.     A 
democracy  he  defines  to  be  a  government  where  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  possess  the  sovereignty.     Rome  he  holds  to 
have  been  a  democratic  republic,  in  which,  however,  he  is 
not  exactly  right;  and  he  iscertainly  mistaken  in  his  general 
theory,  by  arguing  as  if  the  separate  definition  of  each  of  the 
three  forms  must  be  applicable  after  their  combination,  t 
In  hia  ch^ter  on  despotic  monarchy,  he  again  de-  _^, 
nies  that  governments  were  founded  on  original  mmo. 
contract.     The  power  of  one  man,  in  the  origin  of 
political  socie^,  was  absolute ;  and  Aristotle  was  wrong  in 
supposing  a  febulous  golden  age,  in  which  kings  were  chosen 
hy  snfirage.^     Despotism  is  distinguished  from  monarchy  by 
toe  sul^ects  being  truly  slaves,  without  a  right  over  their 
properties  ;  but  as  the  despot  may  use  them  well,  even  this 
is  not  necessarily  a  tyranny.||   Monarchy,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  rule  of  One  man  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  who 

*  Hod  Umeu  unguUra  videri  ponit,  locietaa  hominum   eoalesEera   crcpit,  ac 

quod,    qua    lega    popull    rogatione    ac  reipublicn    forma     quiedam     connitui, 

principi*  juHu  ftnintur,  non  aliter  quam  uniua  imperio  ac  dominatu  omnia  (ene- 

popnli    oomitiia   abragari    ponunL      Id  bantur.       Faltit   enim    Aiutotelea.    qui 

«um  Dellui  Anglorum  in  Callja  legatui  aureum    illud    genua    homiDain    iabulia 

mihi  eooBmunt ;  idem  lamen  oonfiCetur  paetiets   quam   reipn    illustriui,   regta 

Mgem    probari    aut    reipui    coniuerisae  hcroas  auffVagio  creaue  prodidit  ;    cum 

eoDlta  populiToluntatemuteanqueprin-  omnibua  pcrauasum  sit   ac   perapieuum 

ctpi  placuerit  monarchiam  omoium  priraam  in  Aujria 

f  c  9-  and  10.  fuine  eoaalitDlam  Nimrodo  principe,  &c. 

j  lib.iL  c.  I.  I  c  2. 

I  In   the   beginning   of  itatea,   quo 
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muntains  the  liberties  and  properties  of  others  as  much  as  his 
own."  As  this  definition  does  not  imply  any  other  restraint 
than  the  will  of  the  prince  imposes  on  himself,  Bodin  labours 
under  the  same  difficulty  as  Montesquieu.  Every  English 
reader  of  the  Esprit  des  Loix  has  been  struck  by  the  want  of 
a  precise  distinction  between  despotism  and  monarchy.  Ty- 
ranny differs,  Bodin  says,  from  despotism,  merely  by  the 
personal  chiu'acteF  of  the  prince ;  but  severity  towards  a 
seditious  populace  is  not  tyranny;  and  here  he  censures  the 
lax  government  of  Henry  II.  Tyrannicide  he  justifies  in 
respect  of  an  usurper  who  has  no  title  except  force,  but  not 
as  to  lawfid  princes,  or  such  as  have  become  so  by  pre- 
scription.t 

52.  An  aristocracy  he  conceives  always  to  exist  where  a 
smaller  body  of  the  citizens  governs  the  greater.t 
This  definitiwi,  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  late 
writers,  appears  to  lead  to  consequences  hardly  compatible 
with  the  common  use  of  language.  The  electors  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England  are  not  a  majority  of  the 
people.  Are  they,  therefore,  an  aristocratical  body?  The 
same  is  still  more  strongly  the  case  in  France,  and  in  most 
representative  governments  of  Europe.  We  might  better 
say,  that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  an  aristocracy  is 
the  enjoyment  of  privileges,  which  are  not  communicable  to 
other  citizens  simply  by  any  thing  they  can  themselves  do  to 
obtain  them.  Thus  no  government  would  be  properly  aris- 
tocratical where  a  pecuniary  qualification  is  alone  sufficient 
to  couSm*  political  power ;  nor  did  the  ancients  ever  use  the 
word  in  sudi  a  sense. 

.53.  SovereigBty  resides  in  the  supreme  legfelative  autho- 
rity; but  this  requires  the  aid  of  other  inferior  and 
cDuocUiof  delegated  ministers,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
the  third  book  of  Bodin  is  directed.  A  senate  he 
defines,  "  a  lawful  assembly  of  counsellors  of  state,  to  give 
advice  to  them  who  have  the  sovereignty  in  every  common- 
wealth; we  say,  to  give  advice,  that  we  may  not  ascribe  any 
power  of  command  to  such  a  senate."    A  council  is  necessary 
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ID  a  monarchy ;  for  much  knowledge  is  geuerally  mischievous 
in  a  king.  It  is  rarely  united  with  a  good  disposition,  and 
with  a  moral  discipline  of  mind.  None  of  the  emperors  were 
so  illiterate  aa  Trajan,  none  more  learned  than  Nero.  The 
counsellors  should  not  be  too  numerous,  and  he  advises  that 
they  should  retain  their  offices  for  life.  It  would  be  danger- 
ous as  well  as  ridiculous,  to  choose  young  men  for  such  a 
post,  even  if  they  could  have  wisdom  and  experience,  since 
neither  older  persons,  nor  those  of  their  own  age,  would  place 
confidence  in  them.  He  then  expatiates,  in  his  usual  manner, 
upon  all  the  councils  that  have  e:(isted  in  andent  or  modern 
states.* 

54.  A  magistrate  is  an  officer  of  the  sovereign,  possessing 
public  authority.t  Bodin  censures  the  usual  de-  DoiiMdf, 
finidoDS  of  magistracy,  distinguishing  from  magis-  "*«'*""•■■ 
trates  both  those  officers  who  possess  no  right  of  command, 
and  such  commissioners  as  have  only  a  temporary  delegation. 
In  treating  of  the  duty  of  magistrates  towards  the  sovereign, 
he  praises  the  rule  of  the  law  of  France,  that  the  judge  is  not 
to  r^ard  private  letters  of  the  king  against  the  justice  of  a 
dvil  suit.t  But  after  stating  the  doubt,  whether  this  applies 
to  matters  affecting  the  public,  he  concludes  that*  the  judge 
must  obey  any  direction  he  receives,  unless  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature,  in  which  case  he  is  hound  not  to  forfeit  his 
integrity.  It  is  however  better,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  obey  all 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign,  than  to  set  a  bad  example  of 
resistance  to  the  people.  This  has  probably  a  regard  to  the 
frequent  opposition  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  what  it 
deemed  the  unjust  or  illegal  ordinances  of  the  court.  Several 
questions,  discussed  in  these  chapters  on  magistracy,  are 
rather  subtle  and  verbal ;  and,  in  general,  the  argumentative 
part  of  Bodin  is  almost  drowned  in  his  erudition. 

55.  A  state  cannot  subsist  without  colleges  and  corpor- 
ations,  for  mutual   affection  and  friendship  is  the 
necessary  bond  of  human  life.     It  is  true  that  mis- 
chiefs have  sprung  from  these  institutions,  and  they  are  to  be 
regulated  by  good  laws ;  but  as  a  family  is  a  community 
natural,  so  a  college  is  a  community  civil,  and  a  commou- 
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wealth  is  but  a  community  goremed  by  a  sovereign  power ; 
and  thus  the  word  community  is  common  unto  all  three.* 
Ill  this  chapter  we  have  a  fiill  discussion  of  the  subject ;  and, 
adverting  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  English  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  sort  of  colleges  in  the  state,  he  praises  them  as 
useful  institutions,  observing,  with  somewhat  more  boldness 
than  is  ordinary  to  him,  that  in  several  provinces  in  Fruice 
there  had  been  assemblies  of  the  states,  which  had  been  abo- 
lished by  those  who  feared  to  see  their  own  crimes  and 
peculations  brought  to  light. 

56.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  third  book,  on  the  degrees 
siuM,|un  Slid  orders  of  citizens,  Bodin  seems  to  think  that 
•(UMittu.  aiaygg^  being  subjects,  ought  to  be  reckoned  parts  of 
tile  state.t  This  is,  as  has  been  intimated,  in  conformity 
with  his  monarchical  notions.  He  then  enters  upon  the 
different  modes  of  acquiring  nobiUty,  and  inveighs  against 
making  wealth  a  passport  to  it  j  discussing  also  the  deroga- 
tion to  nobility  by  plebeian  occupation.  The  division  into 
three  orders  is  useful  in  every  form  of  government. 

57.  Perhaps  the  best  chapter  in  the  Republic  of  Bodin  is 
Bixnd&ii  the  first  in  the  fourth  book,  on  the  rise,  progress,  and 
oriuuL  stationary  condition,  revolutions,  decline,  and  fall  of 
states.  A  commonwealth  is  said  to  be  changed  when  its 
form  of  polity  is  altered  ;  for  its  identity  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  long  standing  of  the  city  walls ;  but  whffb 
popular  government  becomes  monarchy,  or  aristocnM^  is 
turned  to  democracy,  the  commonwealth  is  at  an  end.  He 
thus  uses  the  word  respuMica  in  the  sense  of  ^polity  or  con- 
stitution, which  is  not,  perhaps,  strictly  correct,  though 
sanctioned  by  some  degree  of  usage,  and  leaves  his  proposi- 
tion a  tautological  truism.  The  extinction  of  states  may  be 
natural  or  violent,  but  in  one  way  or  the  other  it  must 
happen  ;  since  there  is  a  determinate  period  to  all  things,  and 
a  natural  season  in  which  it  seems  desirable  that  they  should 
come  to  an  end.  The  best  revolution  is  that  which  takes 
place  by  a  voluntary  cession  of  power. 

58.  As  the  forms  of  government  are  three,  it  follows  that 

■  c  7.  «que  ae  liberos  honi!ne>  inTiiile  doiuii 

f  SL  mihi  tabellicac  junsuffragiorum  cupUm.  Bjr  Ibb  be  ma;  onlf  tneantbat 
in   li«c   dispulatione   Iribumtur,  servos    he  would  d«s!re  to  eomicipatc  tbem. 
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the  possible  revolutions  from  one  to  another  are  six.  For 
anarchy  is  the  extinction  of  a  government^  not  a  re-  cidm  of 
volution  in  it.  He  proceeds  to  develop  the  causes  of  ""^""'""■ 
revolutions  with  great  extent  of  historical  learning  and  with 
jadgmeot,  if  not  with  so  much  acuteness  or  so  much  vigour 
of  style  as  Machiavel.  Great  misfortunes  in  war,  he  ob- 
serves, have  a  tendency  to  change  popular  rule  to  aristocracy, 
and  success  has  an  opposite  effect ;  the  same  seems  applica- 
ble  to  all  public  adversity  and  prosperity.  Democracy,  how- 
ever, more  commonly  ends  in  monarchy,  as  monarchy  does 
in  democracy,  especially  when  it  has  become  tyrannical ;  and 
such  changes  are  osu^ly  accompanied  by  civil  war  or  tumult. 
Nor  can  aristocracy,  he  thinks,  be  changed  into  democracy 
without  violence,  though  the  converse  revolution  sometimes 
happens  quietly,  as  when  the  labouring  classes  and  traders 
give  up  public  affitirs  to  look  after  their  own  ;  in  this  manner 
Venice,  Lacca,  R^usa,  and  other  cities  have  become  aristo- 
crades.  The  great  danger  for  an  aristocracy  is,  that  some 
ambitions  person,  either  of  their  own  body  or  of  the  people, 
may  arm  the  latter  against  them :  and  this  is  most  likely  to 
occur,  when  honours  and  magistracy  are  conferred  on  un- 
worthy men,  which  affords  the  best  topic  to  demagogues, 
especially  where  the  plebeians  are  wholly  excluded  i  which, 
though  always  grievous  to  them,  is  yet  tolerable  so  long  as 
pbwer  is  intrusted  to  deserving  persons ;  but  when  bad  men 
are  promoted,  it  becomes  easy  to  excite  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  the  nobility,  above  all,  if  there  are  already 
Actions  among  the  latter,  a  condition  dangerous  to  all  states, 
but  mostly  to  an  aristocracy.  Revolutions  are  more  frequent 
in  small  states,  because  a  small  number  of  citizens  is  easily 
split  into  parties  ;  hence  we  shall  find  in  one  age  more  revo- 
lutions among  the  cities  of  Greece  or  Italy  than  have  taken 
place  during  many  in  the  kingdoms  of  France  or  Spain. 
He  thinks  the  ostracism  of  dangerous  citizens  itself  danger- 
ous, and  recommends  rather  to  put  them  to  death,  or  to 
render  them  friends.  Monarchy,  he  observes,  has  this 
peculiar  to  it,  that  if  the  king  be  a  prisoner,  the  constitution 
is  not  lost ;  whereas,  if  the  seat  of  government  in  a  republic 
be  taken  it  is  at  an  end,  the  subordinate  cities  never  making 
resistance.     It  is  evident  that  this  can  only  be  applicable  to 
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the  case,  hitherto  the  more  common  one,  of  a  repubHc,  in 
which  the  capital  citjr  entirely  predominates.  "  There  is  no 
kingdom  which  shall  not,  in  continuance  of  time,  be  changed^ 
and  at  length  also  be  overthrown.  But  it  is  best  for  diem 
who  least  feel  their  changes  by  little  and  little  made,  whether 
from  evil  to  good,  or  from  good  to  evil." 

59'  If  this  is  the  best,  the  next  is  the  worst  chapter  in 
Bodin.  It  professes  to  inquire,  whether  the  revo- 
faJ^lnof  lutions  of  States  can  be  foreseen.  Here  he  con- 
siders, whether  the  stars  have  such  an  influence  on 
human  aff^rs,  that  political  ch«iges  can  be  foretold  by  their 
means,  and  declares  entirely  against  it,  with  such  expressions 
as  would  seem  to  indicate  his  disbelief  in  astrology.  If  it 
were  true,  be  says,  that  the  conditions  of  commonwealths 
depended  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  could  be  yet  no  cer- 
tain.prediction  of  them ;  since  the  astrologers  lay  down  their 
observations  with  such  inconsistency,  that  one  will  place  the 
same  star  in  direct  course  at  the  moment  that  another  makes 
it  retrograde.  It  is  obvious  that  any  one  who  could  employ 
this  argument  must  have  perceived  that  it  destroys  the  whole 
science  of  astrology.  But,  after  giving  instances  of  the 
blunders  and  contradictions  of  these  pretended  philosophers, 
he  so  far  gives  way  as  to  admit  that,  if  all  the  events  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  could  be  duly  compared  with  the 
planetary  motions,  some  inferences  might  be  deduced  from 
them  ;  and  thus,  giving  up  his  better  reason  to  the  prejudices 
of  tiis  age,  he  acknowledges  astrology  as  a  theoretical  truth. 
The  hypothesis  of  Copernicus  he  mentions  as  too  absurd  to 
deserve  refutation  ;  since,  being  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  all 
theologians  and  philosophers,  and  to  common  sense,  it  sub- 
verts the  foundations  of  every  science.  We  now  plunge 
deeper  into  nonsense  ;  Bodin  proceeding  to  a  long  arithme- 
tical disquisition,  founded  on  a  passage  in  Plato,  ascribing 
the  fall  of  states  to  want  of  proportion.' 

60.  The  next  chapter,  on  the  danger  of  sudden  revolu- 
tions in  the  entire  government,  asserts  that  even  the 
tJSSS        most  determined  astrologers  agree  in  denying  that 
a  wise  man  is  subjugated  by  the  starry  influences, 
though  they  nray  govern  those  who  are  led  by  passion  like 
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wild  beasts.  Therefore  a  wise  ruler  may  foresee  revolutions 
and  provide  remedies.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  estdbliahed 
law  ought  to  be  changed,  though  not  good  in  itself,  lest  it 
should  bring  others  into  contempt,  especially  such  as  afiect 
the  form  of  polity.  These,  if  possible,  should  be  held  im- 
mutable ;  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  laws  are  only 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  and  public  safety  is  the 
supreme  law  of  laws.  There  is  therefore  no  law  so  sacred 
that  it  may  not  be  changed  through  necessity.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  whatever  change  is  to  be  made  should  be 
effected  gradually.* 

61.  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  magistrates  should 
be  temporary  or  perpetual.      Bodin  thinks  it  es-     jujicm 
sential  that  the  council  of  state  should  be  permanent,     '^^uif. 
but  high  civil  commands  ought  to  be  temporary.t     "'^' 

It  is  in  general  important  that  magistrates  shall  accord  in 
their  opinions ;  yet  there  are  circumstances  in  which  their 
emulation  or  jealousy  may  be  beneficial  to  a  state.1^  Whe- 
ther the  sovereign  ought  to  exercise  judicial  functions  may 
seem,  he  says,  no  difficult  question  to  those  who  are  agreed 
that  kings  were  established  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice. 
This,  however,  is  not  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  after  giving  all  the  reasons  that  can  be  urged  in 
favour  of  a  monarch-judge,  including  as  usual  all  historical 
precedents,  he  decides  that  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  ruler  to 
pronounce  the  law  himself.  His  reasons  are  sufficiently 
bold,  and  grounded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vices  of 
courts,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pour  out.§ 

62.  In  treating  of  the  part  to  be  taken  by  the  prince,  or 
by  a  good  citizen,  in  civil  factions,  after  a  long  de-  ToLnii™ 
tail  from  history  of  conspiracies  and  seditions,  he  '''"'"«"'°*- 
comes  to  disputes  about  religion,  and  contends  against  the 
permission  of  reasonings  on  matters  of  faith.  What  can  be 
more  impious,  he  says,  than  to  suffer  the  eternal  laws  of 
God,  which  ought  to  be  implanted  in  men's  minds  with  the 
utmost  certainty,  to  be  called  in  question  by  probable  reason- 
ings ?  For  there  is  nothing  so  demonstrable,  which  men 
will  not  undermine  by  argument.  But  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion do  not  depend  on  demonstrations  and  arguments,  but 
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on  faith  alone ;  and  whoever  attempts  to  prove  them  by  a 
train  of  reasoning,  tends  to  subvert  the  foundations  o{  the 
whole  fabric  Bodin  in  this  sophistry  was  undoubtedly  in- 
sincere. He  goes  on,  however,  having  purposely  sacrificed 
this  cock  to  ^scutapius,  to  contend  that,  if  several  religions 
exist  in  a  state,  the  prince  should  avoid  violence  and  persecu- 
tion ;  the  natural  tendency  of  man  being  to  give  his  assent 
voluntarily,  but  never  by  force." 

fSS.  The  first  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  on  the  adaptation 
iBiuMn  of  government  to  the  varieties  of  race  and  climate, 
m'^'^-  has  excited  more  attention  thau  most  others,  from 
""'■  its  being  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  a  theory 
of  Montesquieu.  In  fact,  however,  the  general  principle 
is  more  ancient  j  but  no  one  had  developed  it  so  fully  as 
Bodin.  Of  this  he  seems  to  be  aware.  No  one,  he  says, 
has  hitherto  treated  on  this  important  subject,  which  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind,  lest  we  establish  institutions  not 
suitable  to  the  people,  forgetting  that  the  laws  of  nature  will 
not  bend  to  the  fancy  of  man.  He  then  investigates  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern 
nations,  as  to  physical  and  moral  qualities.  Some  positions 
he  has  l^d  down  erroneously ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  shows 
a  penetrating  judgment  and  comprehensive  generalisation  of 
views.  He  concludes  that  bodily  strength  prevails  towards 
the  poles,  mental  power  towards  the  tropics ;  and  that  the 
nations  lying  between  partake  in  a  mixed  ratio  of  both. 
This  is  not  very  just ;  but  he  argues  from  the  great  armies 
that  have  come  from  the  north,  while  arts  and  sciences  have 
been  derived  from  the  south.  There  is  certainly  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  Montesquieu  in  this  chapter ;  and  like 
him,  with  better  excuse,  Bodin  accumulates  inaccurate 
stories.  Force  prevails  most  with  northern  nations,  reason 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  temperate  or  middle  climate,  super- 
sdtion  with  those  of  the  south  ;  thus  astrology,  magic,  and  all 
mysterious  sciences,  have  come  from  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians.  Mechanical  arts  and  inventions,  on  the  other 
hand,  flourish  best  in  northern  countries,  and  the  natives  of  the 
south  hardly  know  how  to  imitate  them,  their  genius  being 
wholly  speculative,  nor  have  they  so  much  industry,  quickness 
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in  perc«ving  what  is  to  be  done,  or  worldly  prudence.  The 
atara  appear  to  exert  some  influence  over  national  pecu. 
liarities ;  but  even  in  the  same  latitudes  great  variety  of 
diaracter  ia  found,  which  arises  from  a  mountainous  or  level 
sml,  and  from  other  physical  circumstances.  We  learn  by 
ezperience,  that  the  inhabitants  of  hilly  countries  and  the 
northern  nations  generally  love  freedom,  but  having  leas 
intellect  than  strength,  submit  readily  to  the  wisest  among 
them.  Even  winds  are  not  without  some  effect  on  national 
character.  But  the  barrenness  or  fertility  of  the  soil  is  more 
important ;  the  latter  producing  indolence  and  effeminacy, 
while  one  effect  of  a  barren  soil  is  to  drive  the  people  into 
cities,  and  to  the  exercise  of  handicrafts  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce, as  we  see  at  Athens  and  Nuremberg,  the  former  of 
which  may  be  contrasted  with  Bceotia. 

64.  Bodin  concludes,  after  a  profusion  of  evidence  drawn 
from  the  whole  world,  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  con- 
sider the  general  character  of  the  climate  as  affecting  an 
entire  r^on,  but  even  the  peculiarities  of  single  districts, 
and  to  inquire  what  effects  may  be  wrought  on  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  by  the  air,  the  water,  the  mountains 
and  valleys,  or  prevalent  winds,  as  well  as  those  which 
depend  on  their  religion,  their  customs,  their  education,  their 
form  of  government ;  for  whoever  should  conclude  alike  as 
to  all  who  live  in  the  same  climate  would  be  frequentiy  de- 
ceived ;  since,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  we  may  find 
remarkable  differences  even  of  countenance  and  complexion. 
Tliis  duster  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  comprehension  as 
well  as  patient  research  which  distinguishes  Bodin  from  every 
political  writer  who  had  preceded  him. 

65.  In  the  second  chapter,  which  inquires  how  we  may 
avoid    the    revolutions    which    an    excessive    in- 
equality  of  possessions  tends  to  produce,  he  inveighs    Sl';|U|« 
gainst  a  partition  of  property,  as  inconsistent  with 

civil  sod^y,  and  agwnst  an  tdwlition  of  debts,  because  there 
can  be  DO  justice  where  contracts  are  not  held  inviolable ;  and 
observes,  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  division  of  all  posses- 
sioDB  to  bring  about  tranquillity.  He  objects  also  to  any 
endeavour  to  limit  the  number  of  the  citizens,  except  by 
colonisation.     In  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
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law,  he  is  friendly  to  a  limited  right  of  primogeniture,  but 
disapproves  the  power  of  testamentary  dispositions,  as  tend- 
ing to  inequality,  and  the  admission  of  women  to  equal 
sluires  in  the  inheritance,  lest  the  same  consequence  should 
come  through  marriage.  Usury  he  would  absolutely  abolish, 
to  save  the  poorer  classes  from  ruin. 

66,  Whether  the  property  of  condemned  persons  shall  be 

confiscated  is  a  problem,  as  to  which,  having  given 
o<^it-        the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  inclines  to  a  middle 

course,  that  the  criminal's  own  acquisitions  should 
be  forfeited,  but  what  has  descended  from  his  ancestors  should 
pass  to  his  posterity.  He  speaks  with  great  freedom  against 
unjust  prosecutions,  and  points  out  the  dangers  of  the  law  of 
forfeiture.*  In  the  next,  being  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book, 
he  treats  of  rewards  and  punishments.  All  states  depend  on 
the  due  distribution  of  these  ;  but,  while  many  books  are  full 
of  the  latter,  few  have  discussed  the  former,  to  which  he  here 
confines  himself.  Triumphs,  statues,  public  thanks,  offices 
of  trust  and  command,  are  the  most  honourable  ;  exemptions 
from  service  or  tribute,  privileges,  and  the  like,  the  most 
beneficial.  In  a  popular  government,  the  former  are  more 
readily  conceded  than  the  latt«r ;  in  a  monarchy,  the  reverse. 
The  Roman  triumph  gave  a  splendour  to  the  republic  itself. 
In  modern  times  the  sale  of  nobility,  and  of  public  offices, 
renders  them  no  longer  so  honourable  as  they  should  be. 
He  is  here  ag»n  very  free-spoken  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
French,  and  of  other  governmenta.t 

67.  The  advantage  of  warlike  habits  to  a  nation,  and  the 

utihtv  of  fortresses,  are  then  investicfated.     Some 
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have  objected  to  the  latter,  as  mjunoua  to  the 
courage  of  the  people,  and  of  little  service  against  an  in- 
vader i  and  also,  as  furnishing  opportunities  to  tyrants  and 
usurpers,  or  occasionally  to  rebels.  Bodin,  however,  inclines 
in  their  favour,  especi^ly  as  to  those  on  the  frontier,  which 
may  he  granted  as  feudal  benefices,  but  not  in  inheritance. 
The  question  of  cultivating  a  military  spirit  in  the  people 
depends  on  the  form  of  polity :  in  popular  states  it  is  neces- 
sary ;  in  an  aristocracy,  unsafe.  In  monarchies,  the  position 
of  the  state  with  respect  to  its  neighbours  is  to  be  considered. 
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llie  capital  city  ought  to  be  strong  in  a  republic,  because  its 
occupation  is  apt  to  carry  with  it  an  entire  change  in  the 
ooromonwealth.  But  a  dtadel  is  dangerous  in  such  a  state. 
It  is  better  not  to  su£fer  castles,  or  strongholds  of  private  men, 
as  is  the  policy  of  Elngland ;  unless  when  the  custom  is  so 
established,  that  they  cannot  be  dismantled  without  danger  to 
the  state.* 

68.  Treaties  of  peace  and  alliance  come  next  under  re- 
view. He  points  out  with  his  usual  prolixity  the  hhcuiii  ar 
difference  between  equal  and  unequal  compacts  of  *™*^  - 
diis  kind.  Bodin  contends  strongly  for  the  rigorous  main- 
tenance of  good  faith,  and  reprobates  die  civilians  and  canonists 
who  induced  the  council  of  Constance  to  break  their  promise 
towards  John  Huss.  No  one  yet,  he  exclaims,  has  been  so 
cousummately  impudent,  as  to  assert  the  right  of  violating  a 
&ir  promise ;  but  one  alleges  the  deceit  of  the  enemy ;  an- 
other, his  own  mistake ;  a  third,  the  change  of  circumstances, 
whidi  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  his  word ;  a  fourth, 
the  min  of  the  state  which  it  would  entail.  But  no  excuse, 
according  to  Bodin,  can  be  sufficient,  save  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  promise,  or  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  it.  The  most 
difficult  terms  to  keep  are  between  princes  and  their  subjects, 
which  generally  require  the  guarantee  of  other  states.  Faith, 
however,  ought  to  be  kept  in  such  cases ;  and  he  censures, 
dioagh  under  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  fact,  as  a  breach 
of  engagement,  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  York  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  adding,  that  he  prefers  to  select  foreign 
instances,  rather  than  those  at  home,  which  he  would  wish  to 
be  buried  in  everlasting  oblivion.  In  this  he  probably  alludes 
to  the  iay  of  St.  Bar^olomew.t 

G9-  Toe  first  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  relates  to  a  perio- 
dical census  of  property,  which  he  recommends  as  cmutor 
too   much  n^lected.     The  Roman  censorship  of  '""'"'■ 
manners  he  extols,  and  thinks  it  peculiarly  required,  when  all 
domestic  coercion  is  come  to  an  end.     But  he  would  give  no 
coercive  jurisdiction  to  his  censors,  and  plunly  intimates  his 
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dislike  to  a  similar  authority  in  the  church.*  A  more  im- 
PuMicn-  portant  disquisition  follows  on  public  reveDues. 
•nam.  Thesc  oiay  be  derived  from  seven  sources :  namely, 
national  domains  ;  confiscation  of  enemies'  property  ;  gifts  of 
friendly  powers ;  tributes  from  dependent  allies  ;  foreign  trade 
carried  on  by  the  state ;  tolls  and  customs  on  exports  and 
imports  ;  or,  lastly,  taxes  directly  levied  on  the  people.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  most  secure  and  honourable ;  and  here  we 
have  abundance  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  while  of 
course  the  French  principle  of  inalienability  is  brought  forward. 
The  second  source  of  revenue  is  justified  by  the  rights  of  war 
and  practice  of  nations  ;  the  third  has  sometimes  occurred ;  and 
the  fourth  is  very  frequent.  It  is  dishonourable  for  a  prince 
to  be  a  merchant  and  thus  gain  a  revenue  in  the  fifth  mode, 
yet  the  kings  of  Portugal  do  not  disdain  this  ;  and  the  mis- 
chievous usage  of  selling  offices  in  some  other  countries 
seems  to  fall  under  this  head.  The  different  taxes  on  mer- 
chandise, or,  in  our  language,  of  customs  and  excise,  come 
in  the  sixth  place.  Here  Bodin  advises  to  lower  the  import 
duties  on  articles  with  which  the  people  cannot  well  dispense, 
but  to  lay  them  heavily  on  manufactured  goods,  that  they 
may  learn  to  practise  these  arts  themselves. 

70>  The  last  species  of  revenue,  obtained  from  direct  tax- 
ation, is  never  to  be  chosen  but  from  necessity ;  and 
as  taxes  are  apt  to  be  kept  up  when  the  necessity  is 
passed,  it  is  better  that  the  king  should  borrow  money  of 
subjects  than  impose  taxes  upon  them.  He  then  enters  on 
the  history  of  taxation  in  different  countries,  remarking  it  as 
peculiar  to  France,  that  the  burthen  is  thrown  on  the  people 
to  the  ease  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  which  is  the  case  no 
where  except  with  the  French,  among  whom,  as  Ctesar  truly 
wrote,  nothing  is  more  despised  than  the  common  people. 
Taxes  on  luxuries,  which  serve  only  to  corrupt  men,  are  the 
best  of  all  j  those  also  are  good  which  are  imposed  on  pro- 
ceedings at  law,  so  as  to  restrain  unnecessary  litigation. 
Borrowing  at  interest,  or  by  way  of  annuity,  as  they  do  at 
Venice,  is  ruinous.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Bodin  recom- 
mends loans  without  interest,  which  must  be  compulsory. 
In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  he  treats  of  the  best  mode  of 
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J  the  public  revenue,  and  advises  that  royal  grants 
should  be  closely  examined,  and,  if  excessive,  be  rescinded, 
at  least  after  the  death  of  the  reigning  king.* 

71.  Every  adulteration  of  coin,  to  which  Bodin  proceeds, 
aod  every  change  in  its  value,  is  dangerous,  as  it  Aduitotuiun 
affects  the  certainty  of  contracts,  and  renders  every  ''''^''■ 
man's  property  Insecure.  The  different  modes  of  alloying 
coin  are  then  explained  according  to  practicid  metallurgy, 
and,  ssauming  the  constant  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  twelve 
to  one,  he  advises  that  coins  of  both  metals  should  be  of  the 
same  weight.  The  alloy  should  not  be  above  one  in  twenty- 
foar ;  and  the  same  standard  should  be  used  for  plate.  Many 
carious  facts  in  monetary  history  will  be  found  collected  in 
this  chapter.! 

72.  Bodin  next  states  fully,  and  with  apparent  fwrness, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  both  of  democracy  superiorUT 
and  aristocracy,  and  admitting  that  some  evils  be-  "'°'""™''- 
long  to  monarchy,  contends  that  they  are  all  much  less  than 
in  the  two  other  forms.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  he 
does  not  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  a  mixed  government ; 
a  angular  error,  which,  of  course,  vitiates  his  reasonings  in 
this  chapter.  But  it  contains  many  excellent  observations  on 
democratical  violence  and  ignorance,  which  history  had  led 
him  duly  to  appreciate,  t-  The  best  form  of  polity  he  holds 
to  be  a  monarchy  by  agnatic  succession,  such  as,  in  contra- 
diction to  Hottoman,  he  maint^ns  to  have  been  always  esta- 
blished in  France,  pointing  out  also  the  mischiefs  that  have 
ensued  in  other  countries  for  want  of  a  Salic  law.  § 

73.  In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  work,  Bodin,  with 
too  much  parade  of  mathematical  language,  descants  cnncimiDi 
on  what  he  calls  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  bar-  ■'"'"'"'"*■ 
monic  proportions  as  applied  to  political  regimen.  As  the 
si^tance  of  all  this  spears  only  to  be,  that  laws  ought  some- 
times to  be  made  according  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  different  ranks  In  society,  sometimes  to  be  absolutely 
equal,  it  will  probably  be  thought  by  most  rather  incumbered 
hy  this  philosophy,  which,  however,  he  borrowed  from  the 

,  and  found  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  learned  men 
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in  his  own  time.  Several  interesting  questions  in  the  theory 
of  jurisprudence  are  incidentally  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
8udi  as  that  of  the  due  limits  of  judicial  discretion. 

74.  It  must  appear,  even  ft-om  this  imperfect  analysis,  in 
Bodin  rom.  which  much  has  been  curtailed  of  its  f^r  proportion, 
A^tfiitin'^  And  many  both  curious  and  judicious  observations 
HirhiHti.  omittgd^  that  Bodin  possessed  a  highly  philosophical 
mind,  united  with  the  most  ample  stores  of  history  and  juris- 
prudence. No  former  writer  on  political  philosophy  had 
been  either  so  comprehensive  In  his  scheme,  or  so  copious  in 
his  knowledge ;  none,  perhaps,  more  original,  more  inde- 
pendent and  fearless  in  his  inquiries.  Two  names  alone, 
indeed,  could  be  compared  with  his — Aristotle  and  Machiavel. 
Without,  however,  pretending  that  Bodin  was  equal  to  the 
former  in  acuteness  and  sagacity,  we  may  say  that  the  ex- 
perience  of  two  thousand  years,  and  the  maxims  of  reason 
and  justice,  suggested  or  corrected  by  the  Giospel  and  its 
ministers,  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  by 
the  civil  law,  gave  him  advantages,  of  which  his  judgment 
and  industry  fully  enabled  him  to  avail  himself.  Machiavel, 
ag^n,  has  discussed  so  few,  comparatively,  of  the  important 
questions  In  political  theory,  and  has  seen  many  things  so 
partially,  according  to  the  narrow  experience  of  Italian  re- 
publics, that,  with  all  his  superiority  in  genius,  and  still 
more  in  effective  eloquence,  we  can  hardly  say  that  his  Dis- 
courses on  Livy  are  a  more  useful  study  than  the  Republic 
of  Bodin. 

75.  It  has  been  often  alleged,  as  we  have  mentioned 
ind^ui  above,  that  Montesquieu  owed  something,  and  espe- 
Monuttuitu.  gially  his  theory  of  the  influence  of  climate,  to  Bo<hD. 
But,  though  he  had  unquestionably  read  the  Republic  with 
that  advantage  which  the  most  fertile  minds  derive  from 
others,  this  ought  not  to  detract  in  our  eyes  from  his  real 
originality.  The  RepubHc,  and  the  Spirit  of  Laws  bear, 
however,  a  more  close  comparison  than  any  other  political 
systems  of  celebrity.  Bodin  and  Montesquieu  are,  in  this 
province  of  political  theory,  the  most  philosophical  of  those 
who  have  r«id  so  deeply,  the  most  learned  of  those  who  have 
thought  so  much.     Both  acute,  ingenious,  little  respecting 
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authority  in  matters  of  opinion,  but  deferring  to  it  in  esta- 
blished power,  and  hence  apt  to  praise  the  fountain  of  watera 
whose  bitterness  they  exposed ;  both  in  advance  of  their  age, 
bat  one  so  much  that  his  genius  neither  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
public  mind,  nor  g^ned  its  own  due  praise,  the  other  more 
fortunate  in  being  the  immediate  herald  of  a  generation  which 
he  stimulated,  and  which  repaid  him  by  its  admiration  ;  both 
conversant  with  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  and  with  the 
Roman  as  well  as  national  law  i  both  just,  benevolent,  and 
sensible  of  the  great  object  of  civil  society,  but  displaying 
this  with  some  variation  according  to  their  times  ;  both  some- 
times seduced  by  false  analogies,  but  the  one  rather  through 
respect  to  an  erroneous  philosophy,  the  other  through  per- 
aoaai  thirst  of  praise  and  affectation  of  originality  ;  both  aware 
that  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  man  is  to  be  laid  in  the 
records  of  his  past  existence ;  but  the  one  prone  to  accumu- 
late historical  examples  without  sufficient  discrimination,  and 
to  overwhelm,  instead  of  convincing  the  reader  by  their  re- 
dundancy, the  other  aiming  at  an  induction  from  select  expe- 
rience, but  hence  appearing  sometimes  to  reason  generally 
from  particular  premises,  or  dazzling  the  student  by  a  proof 
that  does  not  satisfy  his  reason.* 

■  Thii  Mcomit  of  Bodin's  Republia  neet*a,ij  to  do  jiuticc  to  a  great  French 

vill  be  ibund  too  long  by  many  mders ;  writer  of  the  uileentb  century, 
ud  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologiM  Ibr  it        Aa  I  hare  mentioned  M.  LenniDier,  I 

on  the  Kore  that   M.  Lerniinier.  in  his  would  aak  whether    the    following  ii  ■ 

brilliant   and    agreeable   Introduction  i  fait  translation  of  the  Latin  of  Bodin;  — 

I'Histinre  G&iSrale    du    Droit,    (Paris,  Eo  noa  ipsa  ratio deducit,  Imperii  Kilicet 

lBS9,)haipre-oeeupied  the  (ame  ground,  ac  reapublicaa  r'l  primum  coaluioe,  tliam 

l^ia,  bowerer,  had  escaped  my  recollec-  Mi  ab  htUoria  daeramur  ;  quamquam  f^eni 

^on  (though  I  was  acquainted  with  the  Bun(  libri,  pleiue  leges,  plena  antiquiiai. 

work  of  M.  L.)  when  I  made  my  own  En  £tibtisnnt  la  th^rie  de  I'origine  de* 

■oalyni,  which  baa  not  been  harrowed  in  loclitis,  il  declare  qu'il  y  peraiste,  quand 

a  single  line  from  his.      The  labours  of  n6m£  Ita  fait*  iraitnt  d  Ceitconlre.      Hist. 

H.  Lerminier    are    not    so    eoDimonly  du  Droit,  p.  69.  and  67. 
known  in  England  as  to  render  it  un- 
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Sect.  Ill —  On  Jurisprudence, 

Golden  Age  of  Juritpmdence  —  Cujacita  —  Other  Ciaiiam  —  Ar^-Ti'tbomaiuit 

of  Hotlaman  —  Law  of  Xaluitu  —  FrancUcta  a  Vicloria  —  Sallhaxar  Ayala  — 
Albericiu  Genlilit. 

76.  The  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  denominated 
by  Antlres  the  golden  age  of  jurisprudence,  pro- 
oOuh!-*^  duced  the  men  who  completed  what  Alciat  and 
^  Augustiuus  had  begun  in  the  preceding  generation, 

by  elucidating  and  reducing  to  order  the  dark  (£aos  which 
the  Roman  law,  enveloped  in  its  own  obscuritiea  and  those 
of  its  earlier  comnientators,  had  presented  Co  the  student. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these,  Cujacius,  became 
professor  at  Bourges,  the  chief  scene  of  his  renown, 
and  the  principal  seminary  of  the  Roman  law  in  France, 
about  the  year  1555.  His  works,  of  which  many  had  been 
separately  published,  were  collected  in  1577>  &nd  they  make 
an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence.  This  greatest  of 
all  civil  lawyers  pursued  the  track  that  Alciat  had  so  success- 
fully opened,  avoiding  all  scholastic  subtleties  of  interpre- 
tation, for  which  he  substituted  a  general  erudition  that 
rendered  the  science  lU  once  more  intelligible  and  more 
attractive.  Though  his  works  are  voluminous,  Cujacius 
has  not  the  reputation  of  diffuseness ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
art  of  lucid  explanation  with  brevity  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  his  great  characteristics.  Thus,  in  the  Paratitla  on  the 
Digest,  a  little  book  which  Hottoman,  his  rival  and  enemy, 
advised  his  own  son  to  carry  constantly  about  with  him,  we 
find  a  brief  exposition,  in  very  good  Latin,  of  every  title  in 
order,  but  with  little  additional  matter.  And  it  is  said  that 
he  thought  nothing  requisite  for  the  Institutes  but  short 
clear  notes,  which  his  thorough  admirers  afterwards  con- 
trasted with  the  celebrated  but  rather  verbose  commentaries 
of  Vinnius. 

77-  Notwithstanding  this  conciseness,  his  works  extend 

to  a  formidable  length.     For  the  civil  law  itself  is, 

b^u>td     for    the    most   part,    very    concisely   written,    and 

"'°°  "'   stretches  to  such  an  extent,  that  his  indefatigable 
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diligence  in  illustrating'  every  portion  of  it  could  not  be  sa- 
tisfied within  narrow  bounds.  "  Had  Cujaoius  been  born 
sooner,"  iu  the  words  of  the  most  elegant  of  his  successors, 
"  he  would  have  sufficed  instead  of  every  other  interpreter. 
For  neither  does  he  permit  us  to  remain  ignorant  of  any 
thing,  nor  to  know  any  thing  which  he  has  not  taught.  He 
alone  instructs  us  on  every  subject,  and  what  be  teaches  is 
always  his  own.  Hence,  though  the  learned  style  of  juris- 
prudence  began  with  Aldat,  we  shall  call  it  Cujacian."* 
•*  Though  the  wridngs  of  Cujacius  are  so  voluminous,"  says 
Ifeineccius,  "  that  scarce  any  one  seems  likely  to  read  them 
all,  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  him,  that  the  longer  any  of  his  books 
is,  the  more  it  is  esteemed.  Nothing  in  them  is  trivial, 
nothing  such  as  might  be  found  in  any  other ;  every  thing 
so  well  chosen  that  the  reader  can  feel  oo  sadety  ;  and  the 
truth  is  seen  of  what  be  answered  to  his  disciples,  when 
they  asked  for  more  diffuse  commentaries,  that  his  lectures 
were  for  the  ignorant,  his  writings  for  the  leamed."t  A 
later  writer,  Gennari,  has  given  a  more  fully  elaborate  cha- 
racter of  this  illustrious  lawyer,  who  might  seem  to  have 
united  every  excellence  without  a  failing.^  But  without 
listening  to  the  enemies  whom  his  own  eminence,  or  the  po- 
lemical fierceness  of  some  disputes  In  which  he  was  engaged, 
created  among  the  jurists  of  that  ^e,  it  has  since  been 
observed,  that  in  his  writings  may  be  detected  certain  incon- 
sistencies, of  which  whole  books  have  been  invidiously 
compiled,  and  that  be  was  too  prone  to  abuse  his  acuteoess 
by  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text ;  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice, as  !^nkershoek  truly  remarks,  when  it  may  depend  upon 

*  OnrioB,    Originet    Juris    Cmlii,  jejune  tnsUta,  qute  eiplieationta  paullo 

p.  «l  9.  dirusiarii  parLunt  dcsiderlum.      CuidiiU 

f  Heineceii  Opera,  xtT.SOS.    He  pre-  penpiouiiate  brevis,  clEftani  aub  amtbili 

An  Uia    ObaerTBtioa«  alqnc  Emendm-  simplicilali,    eaute    erudilui,    quantum 

tioim  ot  Ci^aeiui  to  all  bU  oiher  works.  paliCur  occatin,  uliique  docens,  Dc  allqua 

Theie  eoDtain  tventf^ight  booki,  pub-  paite  ar);uatur  oliosui,  tarn  nihil  babet 

luhed,  at  inlemis,  from  the  year  1556.  ioane,  nihil  ineooditum.  nihil  curium,  ni- 

Tlwy  verc  daigned  to  eilend  to  forty  hil  claudicaiu,  nihil  redundoiu,  amcuiua 

book^  in  Obterrationibus,  lubtilia  in  Ttnctati- 

}  R««publiea  Juriaconaultoruni,  p.83T.  bus.  uber  ae    pianui    in    Coinmenlariia, 

IntactuQi  ie  Juriijirudentia  rtliquit  nihil,  generoaus  in  lefellendia  objectis,  aeeura- 

Ct  quK  scribit,  non  tarn  ei  aliia  eicerpta,  tua  in  eonfingeniliB  notii,    in    Paratitlis 

qaam  a  ■*  inTCnti,  aane  fatentur  omnet ;  hrcii  ac  suoci  pleniu,  rectus  prudensqu« 

Ma  omnia  suo  loco  posila,  non  nimii  pro-  in  CoDiullatioaibui.  . 
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a  single  particle  whether  the  claim  of  Titias  or  of  Marios 
shall  prevail.* 

78<  Such  was  the  renown  of  Cujacius  that,  in  the  public 
cujuiDi,  schools  of  Germany,  when  his  nante  was  meatioDed, 
S^wSI^r  every  one  took  oflF  his  hat  t  The  continual  hicker- 
ihmT''"  ings  of  his  contemporaries,  not  only  of  the  old 
"^'^  Accursian  school,  among  whom  Albericus  Gentilis 
was  prominent  in  disparaging  him,  but  of  those  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  steps  of  Alciat  like  himself,  did  not 
affect  this  honest  admiration  of  the  general  student,  t  But 
we  must  not  consider  Cujacius  exactly  in  the  light  of  what 
.  we  now  call  a  great  lawyer.  He  rejected  all  modem  foren- 
sic experience  with  scorn,  declaring  that  be  had  misn)ent  his 
youth  in  such  studies.  We  have,  indeed,  fifty  of  his  con- 
sultations which  appear  to  be  actual  cases.  But,  in  general,  it 
is  observed  by  Gravina,  that  bo^  he  and  the  greatest  of  his 
disciples  "  are  but  ministers  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  hardly- 
deigning  to  notice  the  emergent  <]uestions  of  modem  prac- 
tice. Hence,  while  the  elder  jurists  of  the  school  of  Bar- 
tolus,  de6cient  as  they  are  in  expounding  the  Roman  taws, 
yet  apply  them  judiciously  to  new  cases,  these  excellent  in- 
terpreters hardly  regard  any  thing  modern,  and  leave  to  the 
others  the  whole  honour  of  advising  and  deciding  rig^dy." 
Therefore  he  recommends  that  the  student  who  has  imbibed 
the  elements  of  Roman  jurisprudence  in  all  their  purity 
from  the  school  of  Cujacius,  should  not  neglect  the  interpre- 
tations of  Accursius  in  obscure  passages  j  and,  above  all, 
should  have  recourse  to  Bartolus  and  his  disciples  for  the  argu- 
ments, authorities,  and  illustrations  which  ordinary  forensic 
questions  will  require.  § 

79.  At  some  distance  below  Cujacius,  but  in  places  of 

honour,  we  find  among  the   great  French  interpre- 

ffnbtiav  '   ters  of  the  civil  law  in  this  age,  Duaren,  as  devoted 

coiamod      to  ancicut  learning  as  Cujacius,  but  differing  from 

him  by  inculcating  the  necessity  of  forensic  practice 

to  form  a  perfect  lawyer  || ;   Govea,   who,  though  a  Portu- 

•  HEinecc  liv.  209-    Gentiari,  p.  199.  {|   Duarenua  ...  sine   foreiuis  eier- 

-f  Genoiiri,  p.  aiS.      Biogr.  Uoii.  eiutianis  prmidio  nee  aitii  pereipi,  uea 

^  Hemecciui,  ibid.      Gennnri,  p.  S4S.  leete  «oaimi>deque  doceri  Jus  eitile  ez> 

§  Gravint,  p.  USS.  330.  iMimat.     Geniiwi,  p.  179. 
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goese,  was  always  resident  in  France,  whom  some  have  set 
even  above  Cujacius  for  ability,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  he  is  the  only  jurist  who  ought  to  have  written  more  * ; 
Brisson,  a  man  of  various  learning,  who  became  in  the  sedi- 
tioas  of  Paris  an  unfortunate  victim  of  his  own  weak  am- 
bition ;  Balduin,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  unitiag  the  study 
of  ancient  history  with  that  of  law ;  Godefroi,  whose  Corpus 
Juris  Givilis  makes  an  epoch  in  jurisprudence,  being  the  text- 
book nniversally  rec^ved ;  and  Connan,  who  is  at  least  much 
quoted  by  the  prindpal  writers  on  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations.     The  boast  of  Grermany  was  Gifaniua. 

80.  These  "  ministers  of  ancient  jurisprudence"  seemed  . 
to  have  no  other  office  than  to  display  the  excellencies  ^^ 

of  the  old  masters  in  their  original  purity.  Ulpian  ori£|^HL 
and  Papituan  were  to  them  what  Aristotle  and 
Aqmnas  were  to  another  class  of  worshippers.  But  the 
jurists  of  the  age  of  Severus  have  come  down  to  us  through 
a  compilation  in  that  of  Justinian  ;  and  Alciat  himself  had 
b^^n  to  discover  the  interpolations  of  Tribonian,  and  the 
corruption  which,  through  ignorance  or  design,  had  penetrated 
the  vast  reservoir  of  die  Pandects.  AugusdnuB,  Cujacius, 
and  other  French  lawyers  of  the  school  of  Bourges,  followed 
in  this  track,  and  endeavoured  not  only  to  restore  the  text 
irom  errors  introduced  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  a 
necessary  and  arduous  labour,  but  from  such  as  had  sprung 
oat  of  the  presnmptuousness  of  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  of 
those  whom  he  had  employed.  This  excited  a  vehement  op- 
position, led  by  some  of  the  chief  lawyers  of  France,  jealous 
of  the  fame  of  Cujaaus.  But  while  they  pretended  to  rescue 
the  orthodox  vulgate  from  the  innovations  of  its  great  inter- 
preter, another  sect  rose  up,  far  bolder  than  either,  which 
assailed  the  law  itself.  Of  these  the  most  determined  were 
Faber  and  Hottoman. 

81.  Antony  Faber,  or  Fabre,  a  lawyer  of  Savoy,  who 
became  president  of  the  court  of  Chamber!  in  1610,  rAmat 
acquired  his  reputation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  '*""' 


Tidemtur.      Gmnan,  p,  SSI. 
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He  waged  war  against  the  whole  body  of  commeiitators,  and 
even  treated  the  civil  law  itself  as  so  mutilated  and  corrupt; 
BO  inapplicable  to  modem  times,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
lay  it  ^ti^^ether  aside.  Grennari  says,  that  he  would  have 
been  the  greatest  of  lawyers,  if  he  had  not  been  too  desirous 
to  appear  such*  ;  his  temerity  and  self-confidence  diminished 
the  effect  of  his  ability.  His  mind  was  ardent  and  unappalled 
by  difficulties ;  no  one  had  more  enlarged  views  of  jurispru- 
dence, but  in  his  interpretations  he  was  prone  to  make  the 
laws  rather  what  they  ought  to  have  been  than  what  they 
were.  His  love  of  paradox  is  hardly  a  greater  fault  than  the 
perpetual  carping  at  his  own  master  Cujacius,  as  if  be  thought 
the  reform  of  jurisprudence  should  have  been  reserved  for 
himself,  t 

82.  But  the  most  celebrated  production  of  this  party  ia  the 
Anti-Tribonianus  of  Hottoman.  This  was  written 
tiani»ai'i>f  in  1567,  aod  though  not  published  in  French  till 
1609,  nor  in  the  original  till  1647,  seems  properly 
to  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century.  He  begins  by  acknow- 
ledging the  merit  of  the  Romans  in  jurisprudence,  but  denies 
that  the  compilation  of  Justinian  is  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Roman  law.  He  divides  his  inquiry  into  two  questions : 
first,  whether  the  study  of  these  laws  is  useful  in  France  ; 
and,  secondly,  what  are  their  deficiencies.  These  laws,  he 
observes  by  the  way,  contdn  very  little  instrucdoD  about 
Roman  history  or  antiquides,  so  that  in  books  on  those  sub- 
jects we  rarely  find  them  cited.  He  then  adverts  to  particular 
branches  of  the  civil  law,  and  shows  that  numberless  doctrines 
are  now  obsolete,  such  as  the  state  of  servitude,  the  right  of 
arrogation,  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  the  peculiar  law  of 
guardianship,  while  for  matters  of  daily  occurrence  tbey  give 
us  no  assistance.  He  points  out  the  useless  distinctions  be- 
tween things  mancipi  and  non  Tnandpi,  between  the  domi- 
nium quiritarium  and  bomtarium  ;  the  modes  of  acquiring 
property  by  mancipation,  cessto  injure,  usucapio,  and  the 

•  p,  97,  plus  grBndes  difficult^    Mug  an  I'ucuse 

I  Heinecciui,    p.   336.       Pabre,    atjt  avec  rtisoa  d'ltoir  dMdi  UD  peu  Imp 

Feniere,  u  quoted  by  Ternuson,  Hist,  hardiment  conlre  la  opinions  commuaet, 

de  la  Juriiprudence,  esl  celui  des  juris-  et    de    s'Stre    doQnf    eoutenl    trop    de 

conniltes  raodemes  qui  a  poni  1e  plus  liberty  de    retraneher  ou  d'^jouter  daua 

loin  les  id^  sur  le  dcoiC.       C'^talt  UD  leg  lois.      Sec,  loo,  tba  article    Fatre,  in 

eapril  vute  que  ne   se  rebatoit  pat  de  Biographie  UniTCi^le. 
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like,  the  nnproBtable  doctrines  about  Jidei  commisia  and  the 
Jut  accretcendi.  He  dwells  on  the  folly  of  keeping  up  the 
old  fonns  of  stipulation  in  contrficts,  and  those  of  legal  pro- 
cess, from  which  no  one  can  depart  a  syllable  without  losing 
his  suit.  And  on  the  whole  he  concludes,  that  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  tlie  Roman  law  survives,  and  of  that  not  one  tenth 
can  be  of  any  utility.  In  the  second  part,  Hottoman  attacks 
Tribonian  himself,  for  suppressing  the  genuine  works  of  great 
lawyers,  for  barbarous  language,  for  perpetually  mutilating, 
transposing,  and  interpolating  the  passages  which  he  inserte, 
so  that  DO  cohesicm  or  consistency  is  to  be  found  in  these 
fragments  of  materials,  nor  is  it  possible  to  restore  them. 
The  evil  has  been  increased  by  the  herd  of  commentators  and 
interpreters  since  the  twelfth  century ;  those  who  have  lately 
af^teared  and  applied  more  erudidon  rarely  agreeing  in  their 
conjectural  emendations  of  the  text,  which  yet  frequently 
varies  in  difierent  manuscripts,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  endless 
disputes.  He  ends  by  recommending  that  some  jurisconsults 
and  advocates  should  be  called  together,  in  order  to  compile 
a  good  code  of  laws ;  taking  whatever  is  valuable  in  the 
Roman  system,  and  adding*  whatever  from  other  sources  may 
seem  worthy  of  reception,  drawing  them  up  in  plain  language, 
without  too  much  subtilty,  and  attending  chi^y  to  the  prin- 
dples  of  equity.  He  thinks  that  a  year  or  two  would  suffice 
for  the  instruction  of  students  in  such  a  code  of  laws,  which 
would  be  completed  afterwards,  as  was  the  case  at  Rome,  by 
forensic  practice. 

83.  lliese  opinions  of  Hottoman,  so  reasonable  in  (hem- 
selves,  as  to  the  inapplicability  of  much  of  the  Roman  01,11],^ 
law  to  the  actual  state  of  society,  were  congenial  to  SJiSlnS* 
the  prgudices  of  many  lawyers  in  France.     That  ^™°*" 
law  had  in  fact  to  struggle  ag^nst  a  system  already  received, 
the  feudal  customs  which  had  governed  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom.     And  this  party  so  much  prevuled,  that  hy 
the  ordinance  of  Blois,  in  1579>  the  university  of  Paris  was 
fiEH-lndden  to  give  lectures  or  degrees  in  dvil  law.     This  was 
not  wholly  regarded ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  century  ^iterwards, 
that  public  lectures  in  that  science  were  re-established  in  the 
university,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  which  the  neglect 
of  the  civil  law  was  alleged  to  have  produceil. 
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84.  France  now  stood  far  pre-emiDent  in  her  lawyers. 
Bat  Italy  was  not  wanting  in  men  once  conspicuous, 
'™°'  whom  we  cannot  afford  dme  to  mention.  One  of 
them,  Tununini,  professor  at  Ferrara,  though  his  name  ia  not 
found  in  Tiraboschi,  or  even  in  Gravina,  seems  to  have  had 
a  more  luminous  conception  of  the  relation  which  should  sub- 
sist between  positive  laws  and  those  of  nature,  as  well  as  of 
their  distinctive  provinces,  than  was  common  in  the  great 
jurists  of  that  generation.  His  commentary  on  the  title 
De  Legibus,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Pandecta,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  philosophical  illustration.  An  account  of  his 
writings  will  be  found  in  Comiani.* 

8^.  The  canon  law,  though  by  no  means  a  province  sterile 
in  the  quantity  of  its  produce,  has  not  deserved  to 
arrest  our  attention.  It  was  studied  conjoindy  with 
that  of  Rome,  from  which  it  borrows  many  of  its  principles 
and  rules  of  proceeding,  though  not  servilely,  nor  without 
such  variations  as  the  independence  of  its  tribunals  and  the 
different  nature  of  its  authorities  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce. Covarruvias  and  other  Spaniards  were  the  most  emi- 
nent canonists ;  Spain  was  distinguished  in  this  line  of 
jurintrudence. 

8o.  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe,  that  in  this 
Law  of  period  we  find  a  foundation  laid  for  the  great  science 
inlwir  of  international  law,  the  determining  authority  in 
"*"■  questions    of   right   between    independent    states. 

Whatever  had  been  delivered  in  books  on  tiiis  sulject,  had 
rested  too  much  on  theological  casuistry,  or  on  the  analogies 
of  positive  and  local  law,  or  on  the  loose  practice  of  nations, 
and  precedents  rather  of  arms  than  of  reason.  Ihe  fecial 
law,  or  rights  of  ambassadors,  was  that  which  had  been  most 
respected.  The  customary  code  of  Europe,  in  military  and 
maritime  questions,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  to  which  no 
state  could  apply  its  particular  jurisprudence  with  any  hope 
of  reciprocity,  grew  up  by  degrees  to  be  administered,  if  not 
upon  solid  principles,  yet  with  some  uniformity.  The  civil 
jurists,  as  being  conversant  with  a  system  more  widely  dif- 
fused, and  of  which  the  equity  was  more  generally  recog^nised 
than  any  other,  took  into  their  hands  the  adjudication  of  all 

•  Vol.  ri.p.IB7. 
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diese  cases.  Id  the  fifteesth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the 
pr<^Tess  of  international  relations,  and,  we  may  add,  the  fre- 
quency of  wars,  though  it  did  not  at  once  create  a  common 
standard,  showed  how  mu4^  it  was  required.  War  itself,  it 
was  perceived,  even  for  the  advantage  of  the  belligerents,  had 
its  rules ;  an  enemy  had  his  rights ;  the  study  of  ancient 
history  furnished  precedents  of  magnanimity  and  justice, 
which  put  the  more  recent  examples  of  Christendom  to 
shame  ^  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  could  not  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed, at  least  in  theory;  die  strictness  of  casuistry  was 
applied  to  the  duties  of  sovereigns ;  and  perhaps  the  scandal 
given  by  the  writings  of  Machiavel  was  not  without  its 
influence  in  dictating  a  nobler  tone  to  the  morality  of  inter- 
national law. 

87.  Before  we  come  to  works  strictly  belonging  to  this 
kind  of  jurisprudence,  one  may  be  mentioned  which  prHirii. 
connects  it  with  theological  casuistry.  The  Relec-  ^"""'*- 
tiones  Theologicfe  of  Francis  a  Victoria,  a  professor  in  Sala- 
mwica,  and  one  on  whom  Nicolas  Antonio  and  many  other 
Spanish  writers  bestow  the  highest  eulogy,  as  the  restorer  of 
theological  studies  in  their  country,  is  a  book  of  remarkable 
scarcity,  though  it  has  been  published  at  least  in  four  editions. 
Grotius  has  been  supposed  to  have  made  use  of  it  in  his  own 
great  work ;  but  some  of  those  who  since  his  time  have  men- 
tioned Victoria's  writings  on  this  subject  lament  that  they 
are  not  to  be  met  with.  Dupin,  however,  has  given  a  short 
account  of  the  Relectiones  ;  and  there  are  at  least  two  copies 
in  England — one  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  in 
that  of  Dr.  Williams  in  Hedcross  Street.  The  edition  I  have 
nsed  is  of  Venice,  l6^,  being  probably  the  latest;  it  waa 
published  first  at  Lyons  in  1557,  at  Salamanca  in  156^,  and 
agun  at  Lyons  in  ISSJ,  but  had  become  scarce  before  its 
repuUicadon  at  Venice,*  It  consists  of  thirteen  relections, 
as  Victoria  calls  them,  or  dissertations  on  difierent  subjects, 

*  Tbu  u  mi  OD  the  aatboritf  of  rbs  he  hid  ni 

Tenrtiui  edition.      But  Miculu  Antonio  not  advei 

■MCDtion*  »a   edition   *t    Ingoldstadt  in  calls  it  F 

15S0,  mad  uother  Bt  Aalirerp  in   1604.  tions  of  Ljons,  and  Ihoie  of  IngoldaUdt 

Ha  ii  slent  (bout   those   of   1587  uid  and  Antverp.      Brunrt,  Watta,  and  ths 

ISSfi.       H«  alao  aayi    that    the    Relec-  Biognpbie  UniverKlle  do  not  mention 

tknai  ■!•  twdte  in  number.     Feihapi  ViclorU  at  all. 
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related  in  some  measure  to  theology,  at  least  by  the  mode  in 
which  he  treats  them.  The  fifth,  entitled  De  Indis,  and  the 
Bixth,  De  Jure  Belli,  are  the  most  important 

88.  The  third  is  entitled,  De  Potestate  Qvili.     In  this 

he  derives  government  and  monarchy  from  divine 

hk™™     institution,  and  holds  that,    as  the  maioritv  of  a 

public  taw.  '     ,  1  ■  1  1  •!        r 

state  may  choose  a  king-  whom  the  mmonty  are 
bound  to  obey,  so  the  majority  of  Christians  may  bind  the 
minority  by  the  choice  of  an  universal  monarch.  In  the 
chapter  concerning  the  Indians,  he  strongly  asserts  the  natural 
right  of  those  nations  to  dominion  over  their  own  property 
and  to  sovereignty,  denying  the  argument  to  the  contrary 
founded  on  their  infidelity  or  vices.  He  treats  this  question 
methodically,  in  a  scholastic  manner,  giving  the  reasonings 
on  both  sides.  He  denies  that  the  emperor,  or  the  pope,  is 
lord  of  the  whole  world,  or  that  the  pope  has  any  power 
over  the  barbarian  Indians  or  other  infidels.  The  right  of 
sovereignty  in  the  king  of  Spain  over  these  people  he  rests 
on  such  grounds  as  he  can  find ;  namely,  the  refusal  of  per- 
mission to  trade,  which  he  holds  to  be  a  just  cause  of  war, 
and  the  cessions  made  to  him  by  allies  among  the  native 
powers.  In  the  sixth  relection  on  the  right  of  war,  he  goes 
over  most  of  the  leading  questions,  discussed  afterwards  by 
Albericus  Grentilis  and  Grotius.  His  dissertation  is  exceed- 
ingly condensed,  comprising  sixty  sections  in  twenty-eight 
pages ;  wherein  he  treats  of  the  general  right  of  war,  the 
difference  between  public  war  and  reprisal,  the  just  and 
unjust  causes  of  war,  its  proper  ends,  the  right  of  subjects 
to  examine  its  grounds,  and  many  more  of  a  similar  kind. 
He  determines  that  a  war  cannot  be  just  on  both  sides,  except 
through  ignorance ;  and  also  that  subjects  ought  not  to  serve 
their  prince  in  a  war  which  they  reckon  unjust.  Grotius 
has  adopted  both  these  tenets.  The  whole  relection,  as  well 
as  that  on  the  Indians,  displays  an  intrepid  spirit  of  justice 
and  humanity,  which  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  theologians.  Dominic  Soto, 
always  inflexibly  on  the  side  of  right,  had  already  sustained 
by  his  authority  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  I>a3  Casas. 

89<  But  the  first  book,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  sys- 
temaucally  reduced  the  practice  of  nations  in  the  conduct  of 
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war  to  legitimate  rules,  is  a  treatise  by  Balthazar  Ayala, 
judge-advocate  (as  we  use  the  word)  to  the  Spanish 
army   in   the   Netherlands,    under   the    prince   of  ^y'l"* 
Parma,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.     The  dedication 
bears  date  1581,  and  the  first  edition  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared the  next  year.     I  have  only  seen  that  of  1597)  and 
I  apprehend  every  edition  to  be  very  scarce.    For  this  reason, 
and  because  it  is  the  opening  of  a  great  subject,  I  shall  give 
the  titles  of  hia  chapters  in  a  note.*     It  will  appear,  that  the 


■  Balth.  Ayilae,   J.  C.   et   eiercitus 
RgQ  apud  BelKBnipremi  juridieiide  jute 
ct  ofEciB  belltcu  et  dUciplioa  militari, 
Kbri  tm.    ADtv.  1597.  ISmo.  pp.  405. 
Lib.  L 

c  1.   De     Ratione    Belli     Indinmdl, 
Alliaque  CieTeiDOnm  Bsllicia. 
X.  Dc  Bello  Juito. 

3.  Dc  Duello,  uts   KnguUri   Cef 

Uminc. 

4.  De  Ffgaentionibui,  quu  nlgo 

Represaliu  Tocant. 

5.  De  Bello  Captia  et  Jure  Post- 

6.  De  Fide  Hoiti  SerruidB. 

7.  De  Fcederibut  et  InduciU. 

B.   De  Inaidiie  et  Fraude  HoMili. 
9.   De  Jure  LegatOTum. 


3.  UDum    rum     Flurm     Eiereitui 

PraGci  debere. 

4.  Utnun  Lenitate  et  BeneTolenlia, 

■a  Sereiitiite  el  Sieritia,  plus 

proficiet  ImperatoT. 
B.   Tcmparum    Rationem  prtMipue 

ID  Bella  Habendam. 
6.  Cgntentioaai  et  Lentai  de  Rebus 

Betlicis   Deliberatioiwa  admo- 

duio  Noiias  etee. 
T.  Dum  Re)  aunt  lutegnt  ne  mini- 

mum   quidem    Regi  tcI  Rei- 

publioB    de      Mijestale     >ua 


llibus     DLuM 

I    Sola 


In- 


81  An  pntslet  Bellum  Donii  eici- 
pete,  an  vero  in  Hostilem 
Agrum  inferre. 

9.  Ad  piBstet  Initio  Prialii  M^;no 
CliuDore  et  Coneitalo  Curau 
ID    Hoitea   pergere,   an    Tero 


fem 

Ditcordia 

Fretum  iuTadere. 

,    Meceuitatem  Pugnandi    Magno 

Studio  Imponendam  esse  Mili- 

tibus  et    Hoitibus    Remitteo- 

;  In  Victoria  potijsimum  de  Pace 
Cogicandum. 

,  DeYiciis  Hostibui  qua  potini- 
mum  Ratione  Psrpetua  Pace 
Quieti  obtineii  posiiat  [lic]. 

.  De  Disciplina  Militari. 

■  De  OfRcio  L^ati  ct   Aliorum 

qui  Militibut  prcaunl. 
.   De    Metatoribus   <iiie    Mensori- 

.  De    Militibua,   et   qui   Militate 

:.  Dc  Secramento  MHitari. 

■.  De  Missione. 

.  De  Privilegiu  Militum. 

I.  De  Judiciii  Mllitaribus. 

).    De  Psoii  Militum. 

I.  De    Contumacibiu    et    Ducum 

Dicto  non  Parentibus. 
.    De  Emanwribu*. 
.    De  DesertaribuB. 


.  De  lis  qui  in  Acie  Loco  eedunt 

aut  Viclt  Se  dtdunt 
.  De  lis  qui   Anna  alienanl  tsI 

i   Eiculnas   denrunt 


velHostlbusdidit. 
19.  De  Funis  et  Aliia  Delicti*  Mili- 


20.  De  Ptnmiui  Militum. 
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second  book  of  Ayala.  relates  more  to  politics  and  to  stra- 
te^  than  to  internatioiiiil  jurisprudence ;  and  that  in  the 
third  he  treats  entirely  of  what  we  call  martial  law.  But 
in  the  first  he  aspires  to  lay  down  great  principles  of  public 
ethics;  and  Grotius,  who  refers  to  Ayala  with  commenda- 
tion, is  surely  miatsken  in  saying  that  he  has  not  touched 
the  grounds  of  justice  and  injustice  in  war.*  His  second 
chapter  is  on  this  subject,  in  thirty-four  pages ;  and  though 
he  neither  sifts  the  matter  so  exacdy,  nor  limits  the  right  of 
hostility  so  much  as  Grotius,  he  deserves  the  praise  of  laying 
down  the  general  principle  without  subtilty  or  chicanery. 
Ayala  positively  denies,  with  Victoria,  the  right  of  levying 
war  against  infidels,  even  by  authority  of  the  pope,  on  the 
mere  ground  of  their  religion ;  for  their  infiddity  does  not 
deprive  them  of  their  right  of  dominion ;  nor  was  that  sove- 
reignty over  the  earth  given  orig^ally  to  the  faithful  alone, 
but  to  every  reasonable  creature.  And  this,  he  says,  has  been 
shown  by  Covarruvias  to  be  the  sentiment  of  die  majority 
of  doctors.!  Ayata  deals  abundantly  in  examples  from  ancient 
history,  and  in  authorities  from  the  jurists. 

90.  We  find  next  in  order  of  chronology  a  treatise  by 

Albericus  Gentilis.  De  Legationibus,  published  in 
B^ta!!^"     ^^^^-      Gentilis  was  an  Italian   protestant  who, 

through  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  obttuned  the  chur  of 
civil  law  at  Oxford  in  1582.  His  writings  on  Romiui  juris- 
prudence are  numerous,  but  not  very  highly  esteemed.  This 
work,  on  the  Law  of  Embassy,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  the  patron  of  so  many  distinguished  strangers.  The 
first  book  contains  an  explanation  of  the  different  kinds  of 
embassies,  and  of  the  ceremonies  anciently  connected  with 
them.  His  ^m,  as  he  professes,  is  to  elevate  the  importance 
and  sanctity  of  ambassadors,  by  showing  the  practice  of 
former  times.  In  the  second  book  he  enters  more  on  their 
peculiar  rights.     The  envoys  of  rebels  and  pirates  are  not 

*  Ciu)u  unde  bellum  juitum  aut  in-  print    inlidelea    dominio    quod    hibent 

Jiutum  diclluT  AjrIs  noil  tetlgit      De  jure  gentium  ;  nam  nrai  lidelibuB  tantum 

Jure  B.  and  P.     Prolegom.  g  38.  rerum  daminia,  led  omni  rationahili  crea- 

f  Bellum    adTeniu    infid^es   ei    to  tura:  dau  suot.   .  .  .    £t  bne  sentenlia 

■oluui  quod   iafidelei   aunt,  ne  quldem  pterisque  probatur,  ut  oitendit  Coianu- 

■uctoritate  imperatoru  lel  luinini  pon-  yiu. 
tiflcia  iudiei  poUtt  i  iaBdelilas  cnim  nun 
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protected.  But  difference  of  religion  does  not  take  away  the 
right  of  sending  ambassadors.  He  thinks  that  civil  suits 
agunst  public  ministers  may  be  brought  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  On  the  delicate  problem  as  to  the  criminal  juris- 
dictioa  of  these  tribunals  over  ambassadors  conspiring  agtunst 
the  life  of  the  sovereign,  Gendlis  holds,  that  they  can  only 
be  sent  out  of  the  country,  as  die  Spanish  ambassador  was 
by  Elizdseth.  The  civil  law,  he  mtdntains,  is  no  conclusive 
authority  in  the  case  of  ambassadors,  who  depend  on  that  of 
nations,  which  in  many  respects  is  different  ft-om  the  other. 
'Hie  second  book  is  the  most  interesting,  for  the  third  chiefly 
relates  to  the  qualifications  required  in  a  good  ambassador. 
His  instances  are  more  frequently  taken  from  anrient  than 
modem  history. 

91.  A  more  remarkable  work  by  Albericus  Gentilis  is  his 
treatise,  De  Jure  Belli,  first  published  at  Lyons, 
1589.  Grotius  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  onth<nighti 
Gendlis,  as  well  as  to  Ayala,  but  in  a  greater  de- 
gree to  the  former.  And  that  this  comparatively  obscure 
writer  was  of  some  use  to  the  eminent  founder,  as  he  has 
been  deemed,  of  international  jurisprudence,  were  it  only  for 
mapping  his  sul^ect,  will  be  evident  from  the  titles  of  hia 
chapters,  which  run  almost  parallel  to  those  of  the  first  and 
third  book  of  Grotius.*     They  embrace,  as  the  reader  will 


•  lib.  L 

Lib.r. 

c  1.   De  Jure  Gentium  Bellieo. 

0.  16. 

2.    Bdii  Definite. 

3.  Principes  BelJum  gerant. 

4.  LatroDet  Bellum  non  gerunC 

IB. 

Qui  utititer  Bellum  infeiunt. 
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perceive,  the  whole  field  of  public  fdth,  and  of  the  rights 
both  of  war  and  victory.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  obligation 
has  been  so  extensive  as  has  sometimes  been  insinuated. 
Grotius  does  not,  as  far  as  I  have  compared  them,,  borrow 
many  quotations  from  Gentilis,  though  he  cannot  but  some- 
times allege  the  same  historical  exwnples.  It  will  also  be 
found  in  almost  every  chapter,  that  he  goes  deeper  into  the 
subject,  reasons  much  more  from  ethical  principles,  relies  less 
on  the  authority  of  precedent,  and  is  in  fact  a  philosopher 
where  the  other  is  a  compiler. 

9^.  Much  that  bears  on  the  subject  of  international  law 
may  probably  be  latent  in  the  writings  of  the  jurists,  Baldus, 
Covarruvias,  Vasquez,  especially  the  two  latter,  who  seem 
to  have  combined  the  science  of  casuistry  with  that  of  the 
civil  law.  Gentilis,  and  even  Grotius,  refer  much  to  them ; 
and  the  former,  who  is  no  great  philosopher,  appears  to  have 
borrowed  from  that  source  some  of  his  general  principles. 
It  is  honourable  to  these  men,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
Soto,  Victoria,  and  Ayala,  that  they  strenuously  defended 
the  maxims  of  political  justice. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY   OF   POETRY   FROM    1550   TO    l600. 


Sect.  I. — On  Italian  Poetry. 

OiaraclrToflhc  ItaUan  Poult  o/lAit  Age —  Some  of  Ike  belt  enuvtcrated  —  Ber- 
aardmo  Sofa  —  Gatpara  Slampa  —  Bernardo  Tauo  —  Gierutalemme  Libcrata 
r^Torquaia  Taao. 

1.  The  school  of  Petrarch,  restored  by  Bembo,  was  preva- 
lent in  Italy  at  the  beginnings  of  this  period.  It  ^^„„^ 
wotild  demand  the  use  of  a  library,  formed  pecu-  ilSi*n"Uw 
liarly  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  a  great  expenditure  '° "'"  ""^ 
of  time,  to  read  the  original  volumes  which  this  immensely 
oamerous  class  of  poets,  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
filled  with  their  sonnets.  In  the  lists  of  Crescimbeni,  they 
reach  the  number  of  661.  We  must,  therefore,  judge  of 
them  chiefly  through  selections,  which,  though  they  may 
not  always  have  done  justice  to  every  poet,  cannot  but  pre- 
sent to  OS  an  adequate  picture  of  the  general  style  of  poetry. 
The  majority  are  feeble  copyists  of  Petrarch,  Even  Their  unai 
in  most  of  those  who  have  been  preferred  to  the  '^"'"'' 
rest,  an  affected  intensity  of  passion,  a  monotonous  repetition 
of  customary  met^hors,  of  hyperboles  reduced  to  common- 
places by  familiarity,  of  mythological  allusions,  pedantic 
without  novelty,  cannot  be  denied  incessantly  to  recur.  But, 
ID  observing  how  much  they  generally  want  of  that  which  is 
essentially  the  best,  we  might  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
there  is  a  prdse  due  to  selection  of  words,  to  harmony  of 
sound,  and  to  skill  in  overcoming  metrical  impediments, 
which  it  is  for  natives  alone  to  award.  The  authority  of 
Italian  critics  should,  therefore,  be  respected,  though  not 
without  keeping  in  mind  both  their  national  prgudice,  and 
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that  which  the  habit  of  admiring  a  very  artificial  style  must 
always  generate. 

S.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  read  a  number  of  these 
The!,.  compositions  io  succession.  Every  sonnet  has  its 
•"""^  own  unity,  and  is  not,  it  might  be  pleaded,  to  be 
charged  with  tediousness  or  monotony,  because  the  same 
structure  of  verse,  or  even  the  same  general  sentiment,  may 
recur  in  an  equally  independent  production.  Even  collect- 
ively taken,  the  minor  Italifin  poetty  of  the  sixteenth  century 
may  be  deemed  a  great  repertory  of  beautiful  language,  of 
sentiments  and  images,  that  none  but  minds  finely  tuned  by 
nature  produce,  and  that  will  ever  be  dear  to  congenial 
readers,  presented  to  us  with  exquisite  felicity  and  grace,  and 
sometimes  with  an  original  and  impressive  vigour.  The 
sweetness  of  the  Italian  versification  goes  ^  towards  their 
charm ;  but  are  poets  forbidden  to  aviul  themselves  of  this 
felicity  of  their  native  tongue,  or  do  we  invidiously  detract, 
as  we  might  on  the  same  ground,  from  the  praise  of  Theo- 
critus ana  Bion  ? 

S.  "  The  poets  of  this  age,"  says  one  of  their  best  critics, 
"had,  in  general,  a  just  taste,  wrote  with  elegance, 
g™x  employed  deep,  noble,  and  natural  sentiments,  and 
filled  their  compositions  with  well-chosen  ornaments. 
There  may  be  observed,  however,  some  di£ference  between 
the  authors  who  lived  before  the  middle  of  the  century  and 
those  who  followed  them.  The  former  were  more  attentive 
to  imitate  Petrarch,  and,  unequal  to  reach  the  fertility  and 
imagination  of  this  great  master,  seemed  rather  dry,  with  the 
exception,  always,  of  Casa  and  Costanzo,  whom,  in  their 
style  of  composition,  I  greatiy  admire,  llie  later  writers, 
in  order  to  gain  more  applause,  deviated  in  some  measure 
from  the  spirit  of  Petrarch,  seeking  ingenious  thoughts, 
florid  conceits,  splendid  ornaments,  of  which  they  became  so 
fond,  that  they  fell  sometimes  into  the  vicious  extreme  of 
saying  too  much."* 

4.  Casa  and  Costanzo,  whom  Muratori  seems  to  place  in 
p„^^  the  earlier  pwt  of  the  century,  belong,  by  the  date 
^***-  of  publication  at  least,  to  this  latter  period.  The 
former  was  the  first  to  quit  the  style  of  Petrarch,  which 

•  Miinitori,  della  Peifctta  Poeu^  i.  38. 
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Bembo  had  rendered  so  popular.  Its  smoothness  evidently 
waoted  vigour,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  Casa  to  inspire  a  more 
niasculiDe  tone  into  the  sonnet,  at  the  expense  of  a  harsher 
verdfication.  He  occasionally  ventured  to  cany  on  the  sense 
Trithout  pauae  from  the  first  to  the  second  tercet ;  an  innova- 
tion praised  by  many,  but  which,  at  that  time,  few  attempted 
to  imitate,  though  in  later  ages  it  has  become  common,  not 
mucli  perhaps  to  the  advantage  of  the  sonnet.  The  poetry 
ai  Casa  speaks  less  to  the  imagination,  the  heart,  or  the  ear, 
di&n  to  the  nnderstanding.* 

5.  Angelo  di  Costanzo,  a  Neapolitan,  and  author  of  a 
well-known  faiatorv  of  his  country,  is  htehlY  ex- 
toiled  by  Oescimbeni  and  Muraton ;  perhaps  no 
one  of  these  lyric  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  so  much 
in  favour  with  the  critics.  Costanzo  is  so  regulu*  in  his 
versification,  and  so  strict  in  adhering  to  the  unity  of  sub- 
ject, that  the  Society  of  Arcadians,  when,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  endeavoured  to  rescue 
Italian  poetry  from  the  school  of  Marini,  selected  him  as  the 
best  model  of  imitation.  He  is  ingenious,  but  perhaps  a  little 
too  refined ;  and  by  no  means  free  from  that  coldly  hyper- 
bolical tone  in  addressing  his  mistress,  which  most  of  these 
somtetteers  assume.  Costanzo  is  not  to  me,  in  general,  a 
{deasing  writer ;  though  sometimes  he  is  very  beautiful,  as 
in  the  sonnet  on  Virgil,  "  Quella  cetra  gentil,"  justly  praised 
by  Mnratori,  and  which  will  be  found  in  most  collections ; 
mnarkable,  among  higher  merits,  for  being  contained  in  a 
nngle  sentence.  Another,  on  the  same  subject,  "  Cigni  fe- 
lid,'*  is  still  better.  The  poetry  of  Camillo  Pellegrini  much 
resembles  that  of  CoBtanzo.t  The  sonnets  of  Baldi,  espe- 
rially  a  series  on  the  ruins  and  antiauities  of  Rome, 
appear  to  me  deserving  of  a  high  place  among  those 


(llla  dicil*  piineipio.  col   quale   la   lue    propiio,  e  ulBttato  ill'  ingegno 


s  jniTS;  I 


;  per  Goni^iiir  la  quale,  a  tarlo.  Creicirabeni,  Delia  Volgai  Poei 

••■■■  iimiBiiiMnite  del  eantttcre  aipro.  e  ii.  410.      S«e   alio    Giuguine,   ii.  s^y. 

■la'  raggiiat!  peiiodi  a  rotondi,  iiwino  a  Tirabnacbi,  x.  99.      Can  ii  generallir,  to 

CDodDm  luu  Meaao  tentJmeDto  d'  uno  in  my  appcebeuaioD,  very  huih   and    pro- 

■hro  quadamanoi  «  i'  uno  in  altro  ter.  wc. 

"  ■ '--  •     aieuDo  non  pii        f  Crticimbeni,  ioI.it.  p.  35. 

■  lode  ritraue  dc 
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of  the  age.  They  may  be  read  among  his  poems ;  but  few 
have  found  their  way  into  the  collections  by  Gobbi  and  Kubbi, 
which  are  not  made  with  the  best  taste.     Caro,  says  Creacim- 

beni,  is  less  rough  than  Casa,  and  more  original  than 

Bembo.  Salfi  extols  the  felicity  of  his  style,  and  the 
harmony  of  his  versification  ;  while  he  owns  that  his  thoughts 
are  often  forced  and  obscure.* 

6.  Among  the  canzoni  of  this  period,  one  by  Celio 
odHof  Cello  Magno  on  the  Deity  stands  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners, 
*'^"°'  and  I  believe  of  many  Italians,  prominent  above  the 
rest.  It  is  certainly  a  noble  ode.t  Rubbi,  editor  of  the 
Parnaso  Italiano,  says  that  he  would  call  Celio  the  greatest 
lyric  poet  of  his  age,  if  he  did  not  dread  the  clamour  of  the 
Petrarchists.  The  poetry  of  Celio  Magno,  more  than  one 
hundred  pages  extracted  from  which  will  be  found  in  the 
thirty-second  volume  of  that  collection,  is  not  in  general 
amatory,  and  displays  much  of  that  sonorous  rhythm  and 
copious  expression  which  afterwards  made  Chiabrera  and 
Guidi  famous.  Some  of  his  odes,  like  those  of  Pindar, 
seem  to  have  been  written  for  pay,  and  have  somewhat  of 
that  frigid  exaggeration  which  such  conditions  produce. 
Crescimbeni  thinks  that  Tansillo,  in  the  ode,  has  no  rival  but 
Petrarch,  t  The  poetry  in  general  of  Tansillo,  especially 
La  Balia,  which  contains  good  advice  to  mothers  about 
nursing  their  infants  very  prosaically  delivered,  seems 
deficient  in  spirit.§ 

7.  The  amatory  sonnets  of  this  age,  forming  the  greater 

number,  are  very  frei^uently  cold  and  affected.  This 
ih«*m'w>r,    might  possibly  be  ascribed  in  some  measure  to  the 

state  of  manners  in  Italy,  where,  with  abundant 

•   Crescimbeni,    ii.    429.       Gingu£n£  Celio  the  last  of  the  good  age  in  poetrj' ; 

(continuation  par  Salfi),  ii.  13.     Cam's  he  died  in  161S.     He  praises  also  Scipio 

sonnets  on    CutelTCtro,  wriltcn    during  Gactano  (not  tbe  painter  of  that  name) 

their  quarrel,  are  full  of  furious  nbuse  whose  poems  were  published,  but  post- 

vitli  no  viL      The;  have  the   ridiculous  humouslj,  in  the  tame  ^ear. 
particularity  that  llie  last  line  of  eacli  is         |  Delia  Volgar  Porsia,  ii.  4S6. 
repeated  so  ai  to  begin  thu  neit.  §   Hoscdc  republished  Li  Balia,  vhich 

-f  This  will  be  found  in  the  Componi-  vas  very  little  worth  while  :   the  follow- 

menti   I.irici  of  Malhias  ;    a  collection  ing  is  an  average  specimen:  — 
eood  on  the  whole,  yet  not  perhaps  Ihe  „  ,  ^,  ,      ^ 

best  that  might  have  been  made ;  nor  had  S,1d"  tfSSSXM°Srv'I  i™t' 

the  editor  at   that   time  so  eitcnsive  an  Che d' aliro che dal  lanenon  profile. 

aci|uainlancB  willi  Italian  poetry  as  he  flf-  Dnll'"^'lflM^U  aduUi'tar'to'MiK'^ 

ter wards  acquired.      Crescimbeni  reckons  Kvlnfetla  lalor  tsDguc  puJico.        ' 
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HcendoDsness,  there  was  still  much  of  jealousy,  and  public 
sentiment  applauded  alike  the  successful  tover  and  the  vindic- 
tive husband.  A  respect  for  the  honour  of  families,  if  not 
fcM*  virtue,  would  impose  on  the  poet  who  felt  or  assumed  a 
passion  for  any  distinguished  lady,  the  conditions  of  Tasso's 
Olindo,  to  desire  much,  to  hope  for  little,  and  to  ask  nothing. 
It  is  also  at  least  very  doubtful,  whether  much  of  the  amorous 
sorrow  of  the  sonnetteers  were  not  purely  ideal. 

8.  Lines  and  phrases  from  Petrarch  are  as  studiously  in- 
troduced aa  we  find  those  of  classical  writers  in  mo- 
dem Latin  poetry.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  '^[{^^"^ 
anpleasing ;  and  to  the  Italians,  who  knew  every 
passage  of  their  favourite  poet,  it  must  have  seemed  at  once 
a  grateful  hom^e  of  respect,  and  an  ingenious  artifice  to  be- 
speak attention,  lliey  might  well  look  up  to  him  as  their 
master,  but  could  not  hope  that  even  a  foreigner  would  ever 
mistake  the  band  through  a  single  sonnet.  He  is  to  his  dis- 
dples,  especially  those  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 
as  Guido  is  to  Franceschini  or  Elisabetta  Serena ;  an  effemi- 
nate and  mannered  touch  enfeebles  the  beauty  which  still 
lingers  round  the  pendl  of  the  imitator.  If  they  produce  any 
effect  upon  us  beyond  sweetness  of  sound  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  from  some  natural  feeling,  some  real  sorrow, 
or  from  some  occasional  originality  of  thought,  in  which  they 
cease  for  a  moment  to  pace  the  banks  of  their  favourite  Sorga. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  not  a  few  sonnets  of  this  higher 
diaracter,  among  those  especially  of  Francesco  Coppetta,  of 
Claudio  Tolomei,  of  Ludovico  Patemo,  or  of  Bernardo  Tasso. 

9-   A  school  of  poets,  that  has  little  vigour  of  sentiment, 
falls  readily  into  description,  as  painters  of  history 
or  portrait  that  want  expression  of  character  endea-  n™  'o' 
vour  to  please  by  their  landscape.      The  Italians, 
especially  in  this  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  profuse  in 
die  song  of  birds,  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  shade  of  woods  ; 
and,  as  these  images  are  always  delightful,  they  shed  a  charm 
over  much  of  their  poetry,  which  only  the  critical  reader,  who 
knows  its  secret,  is  apt  to  resist,  and  that  to  his  own  loss  of 
gratification.     The  pastoral  character,  which  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  assume,  gives  much  opportunity  for  these  secondary, 
yet  very  seducing  beauties  of  style.     They  belong  to  the  de- 
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cline  of  the  art,  aiid  have  something  of  the  voluptuous  charm 
of  evening.  Unfortunately  they  generaUy  presage  a  dull 
twilight,  or  a  thick  darkness  of  creative  poetry.  The  Greeks 
had  much  of  this  in  the  Ptolem^c  age,  and  again  in  that  of 
the  first  Byzantine  emperors.  It  is  conspicuous  in  Tansilloj 
Patemo,  and  both  the  Tassos. 

10.  The  Italian  criucs,  Crescinibeni,  Muratori,  and  Qua- 

drio,  have  ejvea  minute  attention  to  the  beauties  of 
nid^'™     p^ticular  sonnets  cuiJed  from  the  vast  stores  of  the 

sixteenth  century.  But  as  the  development  of  the 
thought,  the  management  of  the  four  constituent  clauses  of 
the  sonnet,  especially  the  last,  the  propriety  of  every  line,  for 
nothing  digressive  or  merely  ornamental  should  be  admitted, 
constitute  in  their  eyes  the  chief  merit  of  these  short  compo- 
sitions, they  extol  Bome  which  in  our  eyes  are  not  so  pleasing, 
as  what  a  less  regular  taste  might  select.  Without  presum- 
ing to  rely  on  my  own  judgment,  defective  both  as  that  of  a 
foreigner,  and  of  one  not  so  extensively  acquainted  with  the 
minor  poetry  of  this  age,  I  will  mention  two  writers,  well 
known,  indeed,  but  less  prominent  in  the  critical  treatises  thao 
some  others,  as  possessing  a  more  natural  sensibility  and  a 
greater  truth  of  sorrow  than  most  of  their  contemporaries — 
Bernardino  Rota  and  Graspara  Stampa. 

11.  Bernardino  Rota,  a  Neapolitan  of  ancient  lineage  and 
Bitni>rdii.o  considerable  wealth,  left  poems  in  Latin  as  well  as 
"°"'  Italian  ;  and  among  the  latter  his  eclogues  are  highly 
praised  by  his  editor.  But  he  is  chiefly  known  by  a  series  of 
sonnets  intermixed  with  canzoni,  upon  a  single  subject,  Portia 
Capece,  his  wife,  whom,  "  what  is  unusual  among  our  Tus- 
can poets  (says  his  editor),  he  loved  with  an  exclusive  affec- 
tion. '  But  be  it  understood,  lest  the  reader  should  be 
discouraged,  that  the  poetry  addressed  to  Portia  Capece  is 
all  written  before  their  marriage,  or  after  her  death.  Hie 
earlier  division  of  the  series,  "Rime  in  Vita,"  seems  not  to 
rise  much  above  the  level  of  amorous  poetry.  He  wooed, 
was  delayed,  complained,  and  won — the  natural  history  of 
an  equal  and  reasonable  love.  Sixteen  years  intervened  of 
that  tranquil  bliss  which  contents  the  heart  without  moving 
it,  and  seldom  affords  much  to  the  poet  in  which  the  reader 
can  iind  interest.     Her  death  in  1559  gave  rise  to  poetical 
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sorrows,  as  real,  and  certainly  full  as  rational,  as  those  of 
Petrarch,  to  whom  some  of  his  cxintemporaries  gave  him  the 
second  place ;  rather  probably  from  the  aimilarity  of  their 
sulject,  than  from  the  graces  of  hia  language.  Rota  is  by 
no  meai»  free  from  conceits,  and  uses  sometimes  affected  and 
impleasing  expressions,  as  mta  dolce  guerroy  speaking  of  his 
wife,  even  aAer  her  death ;  but  his  images  are  often  strik- 
ing * ;  and,  above  all,  he  resembles  Petrarch,  with  whatever 
inferiority,  in  combining  the  ideality  of  a  poetical  mind  with 
the  natDralness  of  real  grief.  It  has  never  again  been  given 
to  man,  nor  will  it  pro^bly  be  given,  to  dip  his  pen  in  those 
streams  of  ethereal  purity  which  have  made  me  name  of 
Laura  immortal ;  but  a  sonnet  of  Rota  may  be  not  disad- 
vantageously  compared  with  one  of  Milton,  which  we  justly 
admire  for  its  general  feeling,  though  it  begins  in  pedantry 
and  ends  in  conceit.!  For  my  own  part,  I  would  much 
rather  read  again  the  collection  of  Rota's  sonnets  than  those 
of  Costanzo. 


It  «eenu  to  me  not  bcjrom]  the  liniLti  of 
poetiy,  nor  more  hjpeiiiolica]  ttwn  muj 
otlieta  wbich  biTe  been  mucb  idinired. 
It  ii,  M   leut,  Fittorchnqtit  \a  a  high 

f  Tbi*  MODet  ia  in  Mathitu,  iii.  35G. 
Tbat  of  Milton  wilE  be  remembered  b; 


■•?!!.?™A''_'_5 


Is  B*  !■  iDdllDO,  ■  > 


DlU  Bto,  ■  I 
dMtJ.idlD 


HI  ^IwolB  «1  Oat  •  pmta. «  1 


Ch'  le  t'  i^parKchlo  qui  doflLou  e  \m 
Vbb  iI  den  ■  ta,  (knw,  ullni  ricetta 

He  proceeds  rery  beautifully :  - 

Bins  ita  l>  DtBori*  •  r  IntallcUo, 


The    poenu    of    Rota  are    Kpwateljr 

publiibed  io  two  Tolumtt.  Naplei,  1 736. 
'Hie;  contain  a  miiture  of  Latin.  Whe- 
Ihar  Hilum  intentionalljp  borrowed  the 
sonnet  on  hii  wIFe'i  death, 

"UMhouglit  I  UK  m/ lilt  niioiiKd  uint," 
from  that  above  quoted,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  n;  1  cerlainijr  his  rewmbUnce*  to  the 
Italian  poets  often  seem  more  than  acd- 
dental.  Thus  two  liDCs  in  an  indifferent 
writer,  Girolamo  Preti  (Mathlai^  iiu 
.1S9.)  are  eisctly  like  one  of  the  Bub- 
limett  flighti  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 
Tu  iKT  nflHrdtllacu!  luBl  nl 

Dark  with  eXHHlTB  light  ItiT  ikirtl  spptsr: 
y«  doil*  Haieo,  Dul  brighUH  leniiniin 
Approuh  not,  but  with  botn  wlngt  Tdl  their 

[But  it  hai  been  suggested  to  me  that 
both  poets  must  have  alluded  to  Isaiah, 
tL  9.  Thus,  too,  the  languaga  of  the 
Jewish  liturgies  represents  the  aeraphim 
n  veiling  tbrir  eye*  with  wings  in  the 
presence  of  God.  — 1843.] 
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12.  The  sorrows  of  Gaspara  Stamps  were  of  a  different 
Bupan  kind,  but  not  less  genuine  than  those  of  Rota.  She 
nir^'e  was  a  lady  of  the  Paduan  territory,  living-  near  the 
(orcoiuito  gjjjg]]  Yiver  Anaso,  from  which  she  adopted  the 
poetical  uanie  of  Anasilla.  This  stream  bathes  the  foot  of 
certain  lofty  hills,  from  which  a  distinguished  family,  the 
counts  of  Collalto,  took  their  appellation.  The  representative 
of  this  house,  himself  a  poet  as  well  as  soldier,  and,  if  we 
believe  his  fond  admirer,  endowed  with  every  virtue  except 
constancy,  was  loved  by  Gaspara  with  enthusiastic  passion. 
Unhappily  she  learned  ouly  by  sad  experience  the  want  of 
g^enerosity  too  common  to  man,  and  sacrificing,  not  the 
honour,  but  the  pride  of  her  sex,  by  submissive  affection,  and 
finally  by  4juerulous  importunity,  she  estranged  a  heart  never 
so  susceptible  as  her  own.  Her  sonnets,  which  seem  arranged 
nearly  in  order,  beg^n  with  the  delirium  of  sanguine  love ; 
they  are  extravagant  effusions  of  admiration,  mingled  with 
joy  and  hope ;  but  soon  the  sense  of  Collalto's  coldness 
glides  in  and  overpowers  her  bliss.*  After  three  years' 
expectation  of  seeing  his  promise  of  marriage  fulfilled,  and 
when  he  had  already  caused  alarm  by  his  indifference,  she 
was  compelled  to  endure  the  pangs  of  absence  by  his  entering 
the  service  of  France.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of 
long  continuance ;  but  his  letters  were  infrei^uent,  and  her 
complaints,  always  vented  in  a  sonnet,  become  more  fretful. 
He  returned,  and  Anasilla  exults  with  tenderness,  yet  still 
timid  in  the  midst  of  her  joy. 

Oserd  io,  cod  quesle  fldc  bracc'iB, 
Cingerli  il  cars  ccdio,  ed  iccoetnre 
I^  mil  treiaiiile  alia  sua  viva  ficcia  ? 

But  jealousy,  not  groundless,  soon  intruded,  and  we  find 
iiiii™-  her  doubly  miseralle.  Collalto  became  more  harsh, 
quited.  avowed  his  indifference,  forbade  her  to  importune 
him  with  her  complaints,  and  in  a  (ew  months  espoused 
another  woman.  It  is  said  by  the  historians  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, diat  the  broken  heart  of  Gaspara  sunk  very  soon  under 

*  In  an  rarly  sonnet  she  already  calls    enough  of  the  state  in  which  poor  Gai- 
Collalto,  "  il   Signor,  ch'  io  ama,  e  ch'  in     para  .swmii  to  have  lired  several  years- 
paetaloi"     an    ei|iression    descriptive 
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these  accamutated  sorrows  into  the  grave."  And  such,  no 
doubt,  is  what  my  readers  expect,  and  (at  least  the  gentler  of 
them)  wish  to  find.  But  inexorable  truth,  to  whom  I  am 
the  sworn  vassal,  compels  me  to  say  that  the  poems  of  the 
lady  herself  contain  une<^uivocal  proofs  that  she  avenged  her- 
self better  on  Collalto — by  falling  in  love  again.  HenBXHKi 
We  find  the  acknowledgment  of  another  incipient  '""■ 
passion,  which  speedily  comes  to  maturity ;  and,  while 
declaring  that  her  present  flame  is  much  stronger  than  the 
last,  she  dismisses  her  faithless  lover  with  the  handsome 
compliment,  that  it  was  her  destiny  always  to  fix  her  affec- 
tions on  a  noble  object.  The  name  of  her  second  choice  does 
not  appear  in  her  poems  ;  nor  has  any  one  hitherto,  it  would 
seem,  made  the  very  easy  discovery  of  his  existence.  It  is 
true  that  she  diedyomig;  "but  not  of  love." t 

13.    The    style    of  Gaspara    Stainpa  is    dear,    simple, 
eraceful ;  the  Italian  critics  find  somethincf  to  cen- 
sure  in  the  versincation.      in   purity  of  taste,   1  oupK. 
should  iodine  to  set  her  above  Bernardino  Rota, 
though  she  has  less  vigour  of  ima^nation.     Comiani  has 
applied  to  her  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace  upon  Sappho.t 
But  the  fires  of  guilt  and  shame,  that  glow  along  the  strings 
of  the  ^olian  lyre,  ill  resemble  the  pure  sorrows  of  the 
tender  Anasilla.    Her  passion  for  Collalto,  ardent  and  undis- 
guised, was  ever  virtuous ;  the  sense  of  gentle  birth,  though 


[^e«Bl«.  italw.  ripoio  e  fta.  Ch'  »rdor  per  lul  m'  I 
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dence  of  Gupsra  beraclf  in  leveral  son- 
nets, HI  that  Cornisni,  and  :ill  Ihe  rest,  Comiani,   t.  212.,  and  SalR  in   Gin- 
muM  h.ve   read  her  -ery  .n.ttant.Te[r.  ga^„^^ ;,_  4os._  ^^^  ^^„^  ^^^  j^,^;^ 
What  can  we  aaj  to  lii«e  lines?  to  thg  poetry  of  G«para  Stampa,  though 

Ch'oriilid  (Amor)  iiqoil  Ijcd  e  oiioiofKl,  Bouterweli,  ii.  ]50.,   observea  only,  Tiel 

E  «,  KO™.  a  ,1.,.  ...  1-  l»,.l.  p^^  ,,.^,  ^^  „,^j,    .^   ^.^^^   »l^_j_ 

And  altervards  more  fully  :  tenj  whicti,  I  humbly  coneeiTe,  shows, 

Qialdanlloe.  AiflDt.allamlepnK.  *)">(  either  lie   hud  not    read   Ihem,  or 

E  il^ace  ■  roninintr  ml  V"™ V'"' 
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80  inferior  to  his,  as  perhaps  to  make  a  proud  man  fear  dis- 
paragement, sustained  her  against  dishonourable  submission. 

E  baa  nr,  cbe  1  daio,  con  cbe  uno  nu, 
E  tutto  d'  oncsti  pieno,  e  d'  unore  ;* 
Fenhd  ■Itrimente  non  coDiien  tn  iigL| 

But  not  less  in  elevation  of  genius  than  in  dignity  of  cha- 
racter, she  is  very  far  inferior  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  or  even 
to  Veronica  Gambara,  a  poetess,  who,  without  equalling 
Vittoria,  had  much  of  her  nobleness  and  purity.  We  pity 
the  Gasparas ;  we  should  worship,  if  we  could  find  them, 
the  Vittorias. 

14>.  Among  the  longer  poems  which  Italy  produced  in 
I*  «tai\a  this  period  two  may  be  selected.  The  Art  of  Navi- 
■'"•^^  gation.  La  Nautica,  published  by  Bernardino  Baldi 
in  1590,  is  a  didactic  poem  in  blank  verse,  too  minute  some- 
times and  prosaic  in  its  detiuls,  like  most  of  that  class,  but 
neither  low,  nor  turgid,  nor  obscure,  as  many  others  have 
been.  The  descriptions,  though  never  very  animated,  are 
sometimes  poetical  and  pleasing.  Baldi  is  diffuse ,  and  this 
conspires  with  the  triteness  of  his  matter  to  render  the  poem 
somewhat  uninteresting.  He  by  no  means  wants  the  power 
to  adorn  his  subject,  but  does  not  always  trouble  himself  to 
exert  it,  and  is  tame  where  he  might  be  spirited.  Few 
poems  bear  more  evident  marks  that  their  substance  had 
been  previously  written  down  in  prose. 

15.   Bernardo  Tasso,  whose   memory  has  almost  been 

effaced  with  the  majoritv  of  mankind  bv  the  splen- 

BHDinio      dour  ot  bis  son,  was  not  only  the  most  conspicuous 

poet  of  the  age  wherein  he  hved,  but  was  placed  by 

its  critics,  in  some  points  of  view,  above  Ariosto  himself.  His    • 

minor  poetry  is  of  considerable  merit.^    But  that  to  which  he 

•   Sic  leg.  onore  ?  t  »  The  chmruter  of  hii  lyric  poetry  i* 

f  I  quote  these  liirn  on  the  aathoritj  ■  ■weetnen  and  Bbuodanoe  of  eipreadooi 

of  CoTnuni.  t.  S15.     But  I  must  own  and  inugn,  bj  which  he  become*  more 

that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  tvo  edi'  floviog    and    AiU    (piA    motbido  e  pi& 

tioQi  of  the  Rime  ddla  Gaipara  Stampa  pasloao,  metipbon    not    translatable  bj 

which  I    have   searched.      I    mutt   alio  single  Engliih  words)  than   big  contem- 

add  that,  willing  IS  I   am   to  believe  all  poraciea  of  the  school  of  Petrarch."  Cor- 

things  in  laTOur  of  a  lady's  honour,  there  niani,  t.  137. 

is  one  Tery  awkward  sonnet  among  tboM  A  sonnet  of  Bernardo  Tasia,  so  much 

of  poor  Gaspara,  upon  which  It  ii  by  no  admired  at  the  time,  that  almost  every 

means  eaiy  to  put    such  a  eonttruction  one,  it  is  said,  ofa  nflned  taste  bad  it  by 

as  we  should  wish.  hmt,  will  be  bund  in  Paniim's  editioD 
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owed  most  of  his  reputation  is  an  heroic  romance  on  the 
story  of  Amadis,  written  about  1540,  and  first  published  in 
ISoO.  L'Amadigi  is  of  prodigious  length,  containing  100 
cantos,  and  about  57)000  lines.  The  praise  of  facility,  in 
the  best  sense,  is  fuWj  due  to  Bernardo.  His  narration  is 
0ueut,  rapid,  and  clear ;  his  style  not  in  general  feeble  or 
low,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  many  brilliant  passages  will 
be  found.  He  followed  Ariosto  in  his  tone  of  relating  the 
story :  his  hues  perpetually  remind  us  of  the  Orlando  ;  and  I 
believe  it  would  appear  on  close  examination  that  much  has 
been  borrowed  with  slig^ht  change.  My  own  acquaintance, 
however,  with  the  Amadigi  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  more 
diao  a  general  judgment.  Gingii4u£,  who  rates  this  poem 
very  highly,  prtuses  the  skill  with  which  the  disposition  of 
die  ori^nal  romance  has  been  altered  and  its  canvass  enriched 
hj  new  insertions,  the  beauty  of  the  images  and  sentiments, 
the  variety  of  the  descriptions,  the  sweetness,  though  not 
always  free  from  languor,  of  the  style,  and  finally  recom- 
mends its  perusal  to  all  lovers  of  romantic  poetry,  and  to  all 
who  would  appreciate  that  of  Italy.*  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  choice  of  a  subject  become  frivolous  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  not  less  than  the  extreme  length  of  Bernardo  Tasso's 
poem,  must  render  it  almost  impossible  to  follow  this  advice. 
16.  The  satires  of  Bentivoglio,  it  is  agreed,  fall  sliort  of 
those  by  Ariosto,  though  some  have  placed  them  aiM^a  ud 
above  those  of  AJamanni.t  But  all  these  are  satires  ^'^'** 
on  the  rc^fular  model,  assuming  at  least  a  half-serious  '^'"  °' 
tone.  A  style  more  congenial  to  the  Italians  was  that  of 
burlesque  poetry,  sometimes  poignantiy  satirical,  but  as  desti- 
tute of  any  grave  mm,  as  it  was  light  and  familiar,  even  to 

ofth*  Orlando  Iaiumormla,tol.  L  p.  376.,  (nJ.  ii.  I59.),ipds  much   le*a  bvour- 

with  ■  traotUlion   bj  *  Udj  well  knorn  ably  of  tbe  AoiMligi,  and,  ai  far  ai  1  can 

tor  tbe  ikiH  witb  which  ihe  hu  (raai-  Jud^intoodisparagingatone.  Corniani, 

fancd  (be  grace  and  feeling  of  Fetrarcfa  ■  gte*l  admirer  of  BerniRlo,  awna  that 

into  onr  lannucc      The  tonaet,  which  his  nwrhidtzza  and  fertility  have  rendered 

begio^  Foiebl  U  parte  men  peifetta  e  him  too  frequeotl;  dlffiue  and  flowery, 

b^^  U  not  found  in  Gobbi  or  Mathias.  SeealsoPaniiii,p.393.,wboobservt«tbat 

It  11  ^atiDgniibtd   from   the   common  the  Amadigi  vanti  interest,  but  praiaeiiti 

cmvd  of  Italian  aonneta  in  tbe  niteenth  imaginative    description!   aa    well  as  ita 

•mtnrj  by  a  norelty.  truth,  and  delicacy  delicacy  and  softnesi. 
of  ■enumeot,  which  ii  comparatively  rare        f  Cingujn^,  ix.   19B.     Biogr.   Univ. 

in  tben.  Tirabonshi,  i.  66. 

■  Yd. ».  p.  61— loe.     ~ 
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popular  vulgarity,  in  its  expression,  though  capable  of  grace 
ID  the  midst  of  its  gaiety,  and  worthy  to  employ  the  best 
masters  of  Tuscan  language.*  But  it  was  disgraced  by 
sonae  of  its  cultivators,  and  by  none  more  than  Peter  Aretin. 
The  character  of  this  profligate  and  impudent  person  is  well 
known ;  it  appears  extraordinary  that,  in  an  age  so  little 
scrupulous  as  to  political  or  private  revenge,  some  great 
princes,  who  had  never  spared  a  worthy  adversary,  thought 
it  not  unbecoming  to  purchase  the  silence  of  an  odious  libeller, 
who  called  himself  their  scourge.  In  a  literary  sense,  the 
wridngs  of  Aretin  are  unequal ;  the  serious  are  for  the  most 
part  reckoned  wearisome  and  prosaic ;  in  his  satires  a 
poignancy  and  spirit,  it  is  said,  fi^quently  breaks  out ;  and 
though  his  popularity,  like  that  of  most  satirists,  was  chiefly 
founded  on  the  ill-nature  of  mankind,  he  gratified  this  with  a 
neatness  and  point  of  expression,  which  those  who  cared 
nothing  for  the  satire  might  admire.! 

17-  Among  the  writers  of  satirical,  burlesque,  or  licendous 

poetry,  after  Aretin,  the  most  remarkable  are  Firen- 
i»4<»       zuola,  Casa,  (one  of  whose  compositions  passe<l  so 

much  all  bounds  as  to  have  excluded  him  from  the 
purple,  and  has  become  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  literary  con- 
troversy, to  which  I  can  only  allude,)  t  Franco,  and  Grazzini, 
sumamed  II  Lasca.  I  must  refer  to  the  regular  historians  of 
Italian  literature  for  accounts  of  these,  as  well  as  for  the 
styles  of  poetry  called  macarontca  and  pedantesca,  which 
Atumpiiu  appear  wholly  contemptible,  and  the  attempts  to 
Luinmetnt.  jntroducc  Latin  metres,  a  folly  with  which  every 
nation  has  been  inoculated  in  its  tum.§    Claudio  Tolomei,  and 

•  A  canzon  by  Coppetta  on  his  c»t,  in  I^J  n™  wer  ual  pin  name  Gloimnl. 

Ihe  twenly-Mventh  volume  of  the  P.r.  Nil^nlmlTqEi'^nt'il'i^™ 

itaw  luluuio,  is  rather  amuiing.  Ch'  lo  nol  lenti  chlimu'  di  cinque  r  hI. 

t  Boutenrek,  ii.  207.      HIb  authority  He  ends  bv  lamentbg  that  no  altera- 

does  not  aeem  sufficient ;  and  Gmgujn£,  ^\^„  mends  tlie  name. 

ii.  2I2.,giTea  a  worse  character  of  the  muUUd  o  iiulnnlicll  ib  lu  ul 

style  of  Aretin.      But  Murstori  (Delia  o  KinDl.oGlimnl,  DCIanninD.o  GlumBsio. 

PerfeCU   Poesia,  ii.  284.)  eitolj  one  of  Como  pli  lu  lo  locchi,  pernio  bl. 

hi.  »nnct>  a.  desenring  arery  high  plaee  ^h*  »1L  4  cattt»,  to.«*  .pcgh,r  n.o..<^ 

in  Italian  poetry.  §   Macaronic  Terse   wa«    inienbid    by 

\   A  more  innocent  and  diverting  capi-  one  Folcngo,  in  the  firil  part  of  the  cen- 

tolo  of  Casa  tumi  on  the  ill  luck  of  being  tury.      This  irorthy  had  wrillen  an  epic 

named  John.  poem,  vhich  he  thought  auperior  to  the 

1              uindiri  o  tmi"  *Dul  itneid.      A  friend,  to  whom  he  showed 

MciSai>SS"l3 mt •baUeiHrri,      '  the  manuKript,  pud    him    the    comptl- 
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Angdo  Costanzo  himself,  by  writing  sapphics  and  hexameters, 
did  more  honour  to  so  strange  a  pedantry  than  it  deserved. 

18.  The  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  by 
Anguillara  seems  to  have  acquired  the  highest  name  pohici 
with  the  critics*  ;  but  that  of  the  ^neid  by  Caro  is  '™'^""'- 
certainly  the  best  known  in  Europe.  It  is  not,  however, 
very  faithful,  though  written  in  blank  verse,  which  leaves  a 
translator  no  good  excuse  for  deviating  from  his  original  ; 
the  style  is  diffuse,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  better  that  those 
who  read  it  should  not  remember  Virgil.  Many  more  Italian 
poets  ought,  possibly,  to  be  commemorated  ;  but  we  must 
hasten  forward  to  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

19.  The  life  of  Tasso  is  excluded  from  these  pages  by  the 
rule  I  have  adopted ;  but  I  cannot  suppose  any  Tonguits 
reader  to  be  ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  '^""^ 
and  afiecQng  stories  that  literary  biography  presents.  It 
was  in  the  first  stages  of  a  morbid  melancholy,  almost  of 
intellectual  derangement,  that  the  GKerusalemme  Liberata 
was  finished  ;  it  was  during  a  continemeiit,  harsh  in  all 
its  circumstances,  though  perhaps  necessary,  that  it  was 
given  to  the  world.      Several  portions  had  been  clandestinely 

E'>lished,  in  consequence  of  the  author's  inability  to  protect 
rights;  and  even  the  first  complete  edition,  in  1.581, 
seems  to  have  been  without  his  previous  consent.  In  the 
later  editions  of  the  same  year  he  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
sulted ;  but  his  disorder  was  then  at  a  height,  from  which  it 
afterwards  receded,  leaving  his  genius  undiminished,  and  his 
reason  somewhat  more  sound,  though  always  unsteady. 
Taaso  died  at  Rome  in  1595,  already  the  object  of  the 
world's  enthusiastic  admiration,  rather  than  of  its  kindness 
and  sympathy. 

30.  lae  Jerusalem  is  the  great  epic  poem,  in  the  strict  sense, 
of  modern  times.    It  was  justly  observed  by  Voltaire, 
that  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  Tasso  is  superior  ukLi  ^' 
to  Homer.     Whatever  interest  tradition  might  have  choi«<  at 
attached  among  the  Greeks  to  the  wrath  of  Achilles 
and  the  death  of  Hector,  was  slight  to  those  genuine  recol- 

ntenl,  u  he  thought,  of  tajmg  that  he  Manrotiici.     Journal  des   Savans,   Dee. 

bwl  tquaOtl  Virgil.      Polengo,  in  a  Ta«e,  IBSI. 

threw  hii   poem   into  the  fire,  and  nt  •  Salfi  (ooDtinualion   dv   Gingu£n£), 

dvra  ft>T  the  reM  or  bii    lir«   to  write  I.  ISO.     Corniwii,  vi.  1 1 3. 
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lectjons  which  were  associated  with  the  first  crusade.  It 
was  not  the  theme  of  a  single  people,  but  of  Europe ;  not  a 
fluctuadug'  tradition,  but  certain  history  ;  yet  history'  so  &r 
remote  from  the  poet's  time,  as  to  adapt  itself  to  his  purpose 
with  almost  the  flexibility  of  fable.  Nor  could  the  subject 
have  been  chosen  so  well  in  another  age  or  country ;  it  was 
still  the  holy  war,  and  the  sympathies  of  his  readers  were 
eadly  excited  for  religious  chivalry ;  but,  in  Italy,  this  was 
no  longer  an  absorbing  sentiment ;  and  the  stem  tone  of 
bigotry,  which  perhaps  might  still  have  been  required  from  a 
CWtilian  poet,  would  have  been  dissonant  amidst  the  soft 
notes  that  charmed  the  court  of  Ferrara. 

21.  In  the  variety  of  occurrences,  the  change  of  scenes  and 
gypcHor  IB  images,  and  of  the  truns  of  sentiment  connected  with 
vil^ir''  them  in  the  reader's  mind,  we  cannot  place  the  Iliad 
■ome poinu.  ^^  ^  \eve\  with  the  Jerusalem.  And  agiun,  by  the 
manifest  unity  of  subject,  and  by  the  continuance  of  the  cru- 
sading army  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  poem  of 
Tasso  has  a  coherence  and  singleness,  which  is  comparadvely 
wanting  to  that  of  Virgil.  Every  circumstance  is  in  its 
place  ;  we  expect  the  victory  of  the  Christians,  but  acknow- 
ledge the  probabili^  and  adequacy  of  the  events  that  delay 
it.  The  episodes,  properly  so  to  be  called,  are  few  and 
short ;  for  the  expedition  of  those  who  recall  Rinaldo  from 
the  arms  of  Annida,  though  occupying  too  large  a  portion 
of  the  poem,  unlike  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  even  the  second 
and  third  books  of  the  ^neid,  is  an  indispensidjle  link  in 
the  chain  of  its  narrative. 

22.  In  the  delineation  of  character,  at  once  natural,  dis- 
iitchi-  tinct,  and  original,  Tasso  must  give  way  to  Homer, 
•*""■      perhaps  to  some  other  epic  and  romantic  poets. 

There  are  some  indications  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote, 
some  want  of  that  truth  to  nature,  by  which  the  poet,  like 
the  painter,  must  give  reality  to  the  conceptions  of  his  fancy. 
Yet  here  also  the  sweetness  and  nobleness  of  his  mind  and 
his  fine  sense  of  moral  beauty  are  displayed.  The  female 
warrior  had  been  an  old  invention  ;  and  few,  except  Homer, 
had  missed  the  opportunity  of  diversifying  their  battles  with 
such  a  character.  But  it  is  of  difficult  management ;  we 
know  not  how  to  draw  the  line  between  the  savage  virago, 
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from  whom  the  imaginatioD  revolts,  and  the  gentler  fair 
<Hie>  whose  feats  in  anus  are  ridiculously^  incongruous  to  her 
person  and  disposidon.  Virgil  first  threw  a  romantic  charm 
over  his  Camilla ;  but  he  did  not  render  her  the  object  of 
love.  In  modem  poetry,  this  seemed  the  necessary  compli- 
ment to  every  lady ;  but  we  hardly  envy  Roger©  the  pos- 
session of  Bradamante,  or  Arthegal  that  of  Britomart.  Tasso 
alone,  with  little  sacrifice  of  poetical  probability,  has  made 
his  readers  sympathise  with  the  enuiusiastic  devotion  of 
Tancred  for  Clorinda.  She  is  so  bright  an  ideality,  so 
heroic,  and  yet,  by  the  enchantmeut  of  verse,  so  lovely,  that 
no  one  follows  her  through  the  combat  without  delight,  or 
reads  her  death  without  sorrow.  And  how  beautiful  is  the 
contrast  of  this  character  with  the  tender  and  modest  Er- 
minia  t  Hie  heroes,  as  has  been  hinted,  are  drawn  with  less 
power.  Godfrey  is  a  noble  example  of  calm  and  fauUless 
virtae,  but  we  find  little  distinctive  character  in  Rinaldo. 
Tancred  has  seemed  to  some  rather  too  much  enfeebled  by 
his  passion,  yet  this  may  be  jusdy  considered  as  part  of  the 
moral  of  the  poem. 

33.  The  Jerusalem  is  read  with  pleasure  in  almost  every 
canto.  No  poem,  perhaps,  if  we  except  the  £neid,  ei„il„„ 
has  so  few  weak  or  tedious  pages;  the  worst  pas-  °'"'"^"- 
sages  are  the  speeches,  which  are  too  diffuse.  The  native 
melancholy  of  Tasso  tinges  all  his  poem  ;  we  meet  with  no 
lighter  strain,  no  comic  sally,  no  effort  to  relieve  for  an  in- 
stant the  tone  of  seriousness  that  pervades  every  stanza.  But 
it  is  probable,  that  some  become  wearied  by  this  uniformity 
which  bis  metre  serves  to  augment.  The  ottava  rima  has 
its  inconveniences ;  even  its  intricacy,  when  once  mastered, 
renders  it  more  monotonous,  and  the  recurrence  of  marked 
Hiymes,  the  breaking  of  the  sense  into  equal  divisions,  while 
they  communicate  to  it  a  regdarity  that  secures  the  humblest 
verse  from  sinking  to  the  level  of  prose,  deprive  it  of  that 
variety  which  the  hexameter  most  eminently  possesses. 
Ariosto  lessened  this  effect  by  the  rapid  flow  of  his  language, 
and  perhaps  by  its  negligence  and  inequality  ;  in  Tasso,  who 
is  more  sustuned  at  a  high  pitch  of  elaborate  expression  than 
any  great  poet  except  Virgil,  and  in  whom  a  prosaic  or  feeble 
stanza  will  rarely  be  found,  the  uniformity  of  cadence  may 
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conspire  with  the  lusciousness  of  style  to  produce  a  sense  of 
satiety  in  the  reader.  This  is  said  rather  to  account  for  the 
injustice,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  which  some  speak  of  Tasso, 
than  to  express  my  own  sentiments  ;  for  there  are  few  poems 
of  ^eat  length  which  I  so  little  wish  to  lay  aside  as  the 
Jerus^em. 

24-.  The  diction  of  Tasso  excites  perpetual  admiration  ;  it 
is  rarely  turgid  or  harsh  ;  and  though  more  figurative  than 
that  of  Ariosto,  it  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  most  of  our 
own  or  the  ancient  poets,  that  it  appears  simple  in  our  eyes. 
Virgil,  to  whom  we  most  readily  compare  him,  is  far  superior 
in  energy,  hut  not  in  grace.  Yet  his  grace  is  often  too  arti- 
ficial, and  the  marks  of  the  file  are  too  evident  in  the  exqui- 
siteness  of  his  language.  Lines  of  superior  beauty  occur  in 
almost  every  stanza ;  pages  after  pages  may  be  found,  in 
which,  not  pretending  to  weigh  the  style  in  the  scales  of  the 
Florentine  academy,  I  do  not  perceive  one  feeble  verse  or 
improper  expression. 

25.  The  conceits  so  often  censured  in  Tasso,  though  they 
somabaiu  bespeak  the  false  taste  that  had  begun  to  prevail, 
'""'  do  not  seem  quite  so  numerous  as  his  critics  have 

been  apt  to  insinuate ;  but  we  find  sometimes  a  trivial  or 
affected  phrase,  or,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  an 
idle  allusion  to  mythology,  when  the  verse  or  stanza  requires 
to  be  filled  up.  A  striking  instance  may  be  given  from  the 
admirable  passage  where  Tancred  discovers  Clorinda  in  the 
warrior  on  whom  he  has  just  inflicted  a  mortal  blow— 


The  efiect  is  here  complete,  and  here  he  would  have  desired 
to  stop.  But  the  necessity  of  the  verse  induced  him  to  finish 
it  with  feebleness  and  affectation,  ^hi  vista !  Ahi  cono- 
scenza !  Such  difficult  metres  as  the  ottava  rima  demand 
these  sacrifices  too  frequently.  Ariosto  has  innumerable 
lines  of  necessity. 

20.  It  is  easy  to  censure  the  faults  of  this  admirable 
Dertcti  of  poem.  The  supernatural  machinery  is  perhaps 
ihnpocin.  somewhat  in  excess;  yet  this  had  been  characteris- 
tic of  the  romantic  school  of  poetry,  which  had  moulded  the 
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taste  of  Europe,  and  is  seldom  displeasing  to  the  reader.  A 
sdll  more  unequivocal  blemish  is  the  disproportionate  in- 
fluence of  love  upon  the  heroic  crusaders,  giving  a  Unge  of 
c^mioacy  to  the  whole  poem,  and  exciting  something  like 
contempt  in  the  austere  critics,  who  have  no  st^idard  of  ex- 
cellence in  epic  song  but  what  the  ancients  have  erected  for 
vs.  But  while  we  must  acknowledge  that  Tasso  has  indulged 
too  &r  the  inspirations  of  his  own  temperament,  it  may  be 
candid  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  a  subject  so  grave,  and  by 
necessity  so  full  of  carnage,  did  not  require  many  of  the 
sof^r  touches  which  he  has  given  it.  His  battles  are  as 
spirited  and  picturesque  as  those  of  Ariosto,  and  perh^s 
more  so  than  those  of  Virgil ;  but  to  the  taste  of  our  times 
lie  has  a  little  too  much  of  promiscuous  slaughter.  The 
Hiad  had  here  set  an  unfortunate  precedent,  which  epic  poets 
thought  themselves  bound  to  copy.  If  Ermioia  ana  Armida 
bad  not  been  introduced,  the  classical  critic  might  have  cen- 
sured less  in  the  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  would  have  been  far  less 
also  the  delight  of  mankind. 

37-  Whatever  may  be  the  laws  of  criticism,  every  poet 
wOl  best  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own  genius.  The  u  jgdiut.* 
skill  and  imagination  of  Tasso  made  him  equal  to  ^'i^^'"' 
descriptions  of  war ;  but  his  heart  was  formed  for  ""' 
that  sort  of  pensive  voluptuousuess  which  most  distinguishes 
his  poetry,  and  which  is  very  unlike  the  coarser  sensuality  of 
Ariosto.  He  lingers  around  the  gardens  of  Armida,  as 
though  he  had  been  himself  her  thrall.  The  Florentine 
critics  vehemently  attacked  her  final  reconciliation  with  Ri- 
naldo  in  the  twentieth  canto,  and  tlie  renewal  of  their  loves  ; 
for  the  reader  is  left  with  no  other  expectation.  Nor  was 
their  censure  unjust ;  since  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  what  should 
be  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  conclusion  of  the  poem. 
Bat  Tasso  seems  to  have  become  fond  of  Armida,  and  could 
not  endure  to  leave  in  sorrow  and  despair  the  creature  of  his 
ethereal  fancy,  whom  he  had  made  so  fair  and  so  winning. 
It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  readers  are  pleased  with 
this  passage,  but  it  can  never  escape  the  condemnation  of 
severe  judges. 

28.  Tasso,  doubtless,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
Virgil.     But,  independently  of  the  vast  advantages  which 
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the  Latin  language  possesses  in  majesty  and  vigour,  and 
which  render  exact  comparison  difficult  as  well  as 
^ed  to  unfair,  it  may  be  said  that  Virgil  displays  more  just- 
ness of  taste,  a  more  extensive  observation,  and,  if 
we  may  speak  thus  in  the  absence  of  so  much  poetry  which  he 
may  have  imitated,  a  more  genuine  originality.  Tasso  did 
not  possess  much  of  the  Helf-springing  invention  which  we 
find  in  a  few  great  poets,  and  which,  in  this  higher  sense,  I 
cannot  concede  to  Ariosto ;  he  not  only  borrows  freely,  and 
perhaps  studiously,  from  the  ancients,  but  introduces  fre- 
quent lines  from  earlier  Italian  poets,  and  especially  fi-om 
Petrarch.  He  has  also  some  favourite  turns  of  phrase,  which 
serve  to  ^ve  a  certain  mannerism  to  his  stanzas. 

29.  The  Jerusalem  was  no  sooner  published  than  it  was 
weighed  against  the  Orlando  Furioso,  and  neither 
Italy  nor  Europe  have  yet  agreed  which  scale  in- 
clines. It  is  indeed  one  of  those  critical  problems,  that  ad- 
mit of  no  cert^n  solution,  whether  we  look  to  the  suffrage  of 
those  who  feel  acutely  and  justly,  or  to  the  general  sense  of 
mankind.  We  cannot  determine  one  poet  to  be  superior  to 
the  other,  without  assuming  premises  which  no  one  is  bound 
to  grant.  Those  who  read  for  a  stimulating  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  enlivening  of  a  leisure  hour,  must  prefer 
Ariosto ;  and  he  is  probably,  on  this  account,  a  poet  of  more 
universal  popularity.  It  might  be  s^d,  perh^  by  some 
that  he  is  more  a  favourite  of  men,  and  Tasso  of  women. 
And  yet,  in  Italy,  the  sympathy  with  tender  and  graceful 
poetry  is  so  general,  that  the  Jerusalem  has  hardly  been  less 
in  favour  with  the  people  than  its  livelier  rival ;  and  its  fine 
stanzas  may  still  be  heard  by  moonlight  Irom  the  hps  of  a 
gondolier,  floating  along  the  (»lm  bosom  of  the  Giudecca.* 

•  The  follow  irg  pustgea  m«v  pechspi  Wruumenle  corconlir  i-  ihUi 

be   naturally    campued,    both    u   l>eiag  i-m  neninMimii«mininm™i™^  ^  ^^ 
celebrated,  and  u  deseripClie  of  aound^ 

Ario«toha..  bowerer,  muob  the  adnn-  S'''™^!^,^?'.'^'""^!.??™ 

lage ;  and  I  do  not  thinlt  the  l[ne>  in  the  ¥,;^  to^M.^KZSSl     ' 

Jetuulem,  though  Ter;  Gunoui,  are  alto-  E  l'  xr  clan  ■  qml  nmar  rtnbanala. 

gether  what  1  should  «lect  a. ■  epe<!imen  ^i^i^M^X^O^fl^S!, 

oiTauo.  Ntil  KoiMilviiniiiltnBuliUrri 
Quudo  1  nporl  In  Ho  iibtMi  lOTa. 

Aipd  anuend.  orriblla  ■nBcinli  '"'™'-  ^^-  "■  *■ 

S;tf^1S;?!S.«.T'«?i'"^  '"  ""-  ■'''^T.fJ  'he^tan^a  there  i, 

Nol  ftndo  pn-  atkn  din*  tw  giildii.  rather  too  studied  «n  eflbit  at  unitattve 
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SO.  Ariosto  must  be  placed  much  more  below  Homer 
than  Tasso  falls  short  of  Virgil.  The  Orlando  has  not  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Iliad  ;  each  is  prodigiously  rapid,  but 
Homer  has  more  momentum  by  his  weight ;  the  one  is  a 
hunter,  the  other  a  war-horse.  The  finest  stanzas  in  Ariosto 
are  fully  equal  to  any  in  Tasso,  but  the  latter  has  by  ao 
means  so  many  feeble  lines.  Yet  bis  language,  though 
never  affectedly  obscure,  is  not  so  pellucid,  and  has  a  certain 
refinement  which  makes  us  sometimes  pause  to  perceive  the 
meaning.  Whoever  reads  Ariosto  slowly,  will  probably  be 
offended  by  his  negligence  ;  whoever  reads  Tasso  quickly, 
will  lose  something  of  the  elaborate  finish  of  bis  style. 

31.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  counterpart  among  painters  for 
Ariosto.  His  brilliancy  and  fertile  invention  might 
remind  us  of  Tintoret ;  but  he  is  more  natural,  and  boIo^ms 
less  Bolidtous  of  effect.  If  indeed  poetical  diction 
be  the  correlative  of  colouring  in  our  comparison  of  the  arts, 
none  of  the  Venetian  school  can  represent  the  simplicity  and 
averseness  to  ornament  of  language  which  belong  to  the 
Orlando  Furioso  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible,  for  other  rea- 
sons, to  look  for  a  parallel  in  a  Roman  or  Tuscan  pencil.' 
But  with  Tasso  the  case  is  different  -,  and  though  it  wotild  be 
an  afected  expression  to  call  him  the  founder  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  a  great  injluen(%  on  its  chief 
painters,  who  came  but  a  little  after  him.  They  imbued 
themselves  with  the  spirit  of  a  poem  so  congenitd  to  their 
age,  and  so  much  admired  in  it.  No  one,  I  think,  can  con- 
sider their  works  without  perceiving  both  the  analogy  of  the 
place  each  hold  in  their  respective  arts,  and  tlie  traces  of  a 
feeling,  caught  directly  from  Taaso  as  their  prototype  and 
model.  We  recognise  his  spirit  in  the  sylvan  shades  and 
voluptuous  forms  of  Albano  and  Domenichino,  in  the  pure 
beauty  that  radiates  from  the  ideal  heads  of  Guido,  in  the 
skilful  composition,  exact  design,  and  noble  expression  of  the 
Caracci.     Vet  the  school  of  Bologna  seems  to  furnish  no 


HMmdj  the  UnM  we  graod  tad  nobly  there  i>  little  attempt  at  vocal  imitation, 
npncicd.  but  thej  do  not  hurry  alcing  yet  wc  ■eem  to  hear  the  criei  of  tht 
dw  reader  like  Ihoae  at  Arioata     lo  hU    niBMng,  and  the  crackling  of  (he  flamea. 
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parallel  to  the  enchanting  grace  and  diffused  harmony  of 
Tasso  ;  and  we  must,  in  this  respect,  look  back  to  Coireggio 
as  his  representative. 


Sect.  II. —  On  Spanish  Poetry. 

Lotutde  Leon  —  Herrera —  JErcUla —  Cimioetu  —  Spatath  BaBadt. 

32.  The  reigns  of  Charles  and  his  son  have  long  been 
poeiiT  cuiti-  reckoned  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  poetry  j  and  if 
cSSb"^  the  art  of  verse  was  not  cultivatea  in  the  latter 
^"''''  period  by  any  quite  so  successful  as  Garcilasso  and 
Mendoza,  who  belonged  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
the  vast  number  of  names  that  have  been  collected  by  dili- 
gent inquiry  show,  at  least,  a  national  taste  which  deserves 
some  attention.  The  means  of  exhibiting  a  full  account  of 
even  the  most  select  names  in  this  crowd  are  not  readily  at 
hand.  In  Spain  itself,  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Philip  II.,  like 
those  who  lived  under  his  great  enemy  in  England,  were, 
with  very-  few  exceptions,  litOe  regarded  till  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Pamaso  Espaiiol  of  Sedano, 
the  first  volumes  of  which  were  published  in  I768,  made 
them  better  known ;  but  Bouterwek  observes,  that  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  make  a  superior  collection,  as  we  do  not  find 
several  poems  of  the  chief  writers,  with  which  the  editor 
seems  to  have  fancied  the  public  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted. 
An  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a  cursory 
view  of  these  volumes,  must  disable  me  from  speaking  confix 
dently  of  Castilian  poetry  ;  so  far  aa  I  feel  myself  competent 
to  judge,  the  specimens  chosen  by  Bouterwek  do  no  injustice 
to  the  compilation.* 

*  "  Tha  merit  of  %>uiuh  poema."  uya  generBllji  Toluminous :  "  it  iru  not  UD- 

a  critic  equally  cuididand  veU'infbrmed,  common    even  fbr  the  nobilSt]r  of   Phi- 

"  independently   of  thoie    intended   fur  lip  IV.'a  time  (later  of  courw  t!ian  the 

repreaentation,  consists  chiefly  in  amootli-  period  ire  are  convdering)  to  conTeri* 

neaa  of  venification  and  purity  of  Ian-  for    some    miuutet    in    eitemporaneou* 

guage,  and  in  facility  rather  than  strength  poetry  ;  and  in  careleMneta  of  metre,  as 

or  imagination."     Lord  Holland's  Lope  well    ai    in    commm-plaee    iinagea,  the 

de  Vega,  *ol.  I    p.  lOT.      He  bad  pre-  Tersea  of  that  time  crften  remind  uE  of 

rionily  obaened   that  these  poets  were  (be  im/mriialttri  of  Italy."  p.  106. 
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33.  The  best  lyric  poet  of  Spain  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
with  whom  I  venture  to  concur,  was  Fra  Luia  Ponce  i^,  je 
de  Leon,  bom  in  1527,  and  whose  poems  were  pro-  '^^■ 
bably  written  not  very  long  after  the  middle  of  the  century. 
The  ^^reater  part  are  translations,  but  his  original  productions 
are  chiefly  religious,  and  full  of  that  soft  mysticism  which 
allies  itself  so  well  to  the  emotions  of  a  poetical  mind.  One 
(^  lus  odea,  De  la  Vida  del  Cielo,  which  will  be  found  entire 
in  Bouterwek,  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  lyric  poetry,  which,  in 
its  peculiar  line  of  devout  aspiration,  has  perhaps  never  been 
excelled.*  But  the  warmth  of  his  piety  was  tempered  by  a 
classical  taste,  which  he  had  matured  by  the  habitual  imitation 
of  Horace.  "  At  an  early  age,"  says  Bouterwek,  *'  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  style  which  distinguish  those  compositions  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  imagination.  Classical  simplicity 
and  dignity  were  the  models  constantly  present  to  his  creative 
&Dcy.  He,  however,  appropriated  to  himself  the  character 
of  Horace's  poetry  too  naturally  ever  to  incur  the  danger  of 
servile  imitation.  He  discarded  the  prolix  style  of  the  can- 
zone, and  imitated  the  brevity  of  the  strophes  of  Horace  in 
romantic  measures  of  syllables  and  rhymes :  more  just  feeling 
for  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  was  never  evinced  by  any 
modern  poet.  His  odes  have,  however,  a  character  totally 
different  from  those  of  Horace,  though  the  sententious  ^r 
which  marks  the  style  of  both  authors  imparts  to  them  a 
deceptive  resemblance.  The  religious  austerity  of  Luis  de 
Leon's  life  was  not  to  be  recondled  with  the  epicurism  of  the 
Latin  poet ;  but  notwithstanding  this  very  different  disposi- 
tion  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have 
adopted  the  same  form  of  poetic  expression,  for  each  pos- 
sessed a  fine  imagination,  subordinate  to  the  control  of  a 
sound  understanding.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  superior 
poet,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine,  as  each  formed  his  style  by  free  imi- 
tation, and  neither  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  a  certain 
sphere  of  practical  observation.  Horace's  odes  exhibit  a  su- 
perior style  of  art ;  and,  from  the  relationship  between  the 
thoughts  and  images,  possess  a  degree  of  attraction  which  is 
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wauting  in  those  of  Luis  de  Leon  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  are  the  more  rich  in  that  natural  kind  of  poetry,  . 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  overflowing  of  a  pure  soul, 
elevated  to  the  loftiest  regions  of  moral  and  religious  ideal- 
ism."* Among  the  fruits  of  these  Horatian  studies  of 
Luis  de  Leon,  we  must  place  an  admirable  ode  suggested  by 
the  prophecy  of  Nereus,  wherein  the  genius  of  the  T^us, 
rising  from  its  waters  to  Rodrigo,  the  last  of  the  Gothic 
kings,  as  he  lay  encirled  in  the  arms  of  Cava,  denounces 
the  ruin  which  Uteir  guilty  loves  were  to  entail  upon  Spain.t 

34.  Next  to  Luis  de  Leon  in  merit,  and  perhaps  above 

him  in  European  renown,  we  find  Herrera,  sur- 
named  the  divine.  He  died  in  1578 ;  and  his 
s  seem  to  have  been  first  collectively  published  in  158@. 
He  was  an  innovator  in  poetical  language,  whose  boldness 
was  sustained  by  popularity,  though  it  may  have  diminished 
his  fame.  "  Herrera  was  a  poet,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  of 
powerful  talent,  and  one  who  evinced  undaunted  resolutiou 
in  pursuing  the  new  path  which  he  had  struck  out  for  him- 
self. The  novel  style,  however,  which  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce into  Spanish  poetry,  was  not  the  result  of  a  spontaneous 
essay,  flowing  from  immediate  inspiration,  but  was  theoreti- 
cally constructed  on  artificial  principles.  Thus,  amidst  traits 
of  real  beauty,  his  poetry  every  where  presents  marks  of 
aifectation.  The  great  &ult  of  his  language*  is  too  much 
singularity  ;  and  his  expression,  where  it  ought  to  be  elevated, 
ia  merely  far-fetched."  t  Velasquez  observes  that,  notwith- 
standing the  genius  and  spirit  of  Herrera,  his  extreme  care 
to  polish  his  versification  baa  rendered  it  sometimes  unpleaa- 
ing  to  those  who  require  harmony  and  ease.  § 

35,  Of  these  defects  in  the  style  of  Herrera  I  cannot 
judge ;  his  odes  appear  to  posses  a  lyric  elevation  and  rich- 
ness of  phrase,  derived  in  some  measure  from  the  study  of 
Pindar,  or  still  more,  perhaps,  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
worthy  of  comparison  with  Chiahrera.     Those  on  the  battle 

■  p.  343.  Spirit  of  the  Cape  to  Camoeni ;  but  tbe 

t  This  ode  I  Srst  knev  niBn;  yearm  renembluce '  is    not    nifficienl,  and   tlra 

■iDce   hj  a  truiilation  in  the   poenu  of  dates  rather  incompatible. 

Runell,  which  aie  loo  little  rememtiered,  t  p.  22y. 

eicept  hj  a  few  good  judgei.     It   hai  §  Genhichte  der    Spanischen   Dicbt- 

been  aurtniied  by  some  Spaniih  critici  to  kunat.  p.  207. 

hare  lUggeMed  the  Giinolu  liiion  of  tbe 
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of  Lepanto  are  most  celebrated ;  they  pour  forth  a  torrent  of 
resounding  song,  in  thoae  rid)  tones  which  the  Castilian 
language  so  abundantly  supplies.  I  cannot  so  thoroughly 
admire  the  ode  addressed  to  Sleep,  which  Bouterwek  as  well 
as  Sedano  extol.  The  images  are  in  themselves  pleasing  and 
appropriate,  the  lines  steal  with  a  graceful  flow  on  the  ear ; 
but  we  should  desire  to  find  something  more  raised  above  the 
common-places  of  poetry. 

36.  The  poets  of  this  age  belong  generally,  more  or  less, 
to  the  Italian  school.  Many  of  them  were  also  trans- 
lators from  Ladn.  In  their  odes,  epistles,  and  son-  occuniiu 
nets,  the  resemblance  of  style,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
languages,  make  us  sometimes  almost  believe  that  we  are 
reading  the  Italian  instead  of  the  Spanish  Pamaso.  There 
seem,  however,  to  be  some  shades  of  difference  even  in  those 
who  trod  the  same  path.  The  Castilian  amatory  verse  is 
more  hyperbolical,  more  full  of  extravagant  metaphors,  but 
less  subUe,  less  prone  to  ingenious  trifling,  less  blemished  by 
verbal  conceits  than  the  Italian.  Such  at  least  is  what  has 
struck  me  in  the  slight  acquaintance  I  have  with  the  former. 
The  Spanish  poets  are  also  more  redundant  in  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  more  sensible  to  her  beauties.  I  dare  not  assert 
tliat  they  have  less  grace  and  less  power  of  exciting  emotion  ; 
it  may  be  my  misfortune  to  have  fallen  rarely  on  passages 
that  might  repel  my  suspicion. 

3y.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  the  imitation  of  Italy,  pro- 
pagated by  Boscan  and  his  followers,  was  not  the 
indigenous  style  of  Castile.  And  of  this  some  of 
her  most  distinguished  poets  were  always  sensible.  In  the 
Diana  of  Montemayor,  a  romance  which,  as  such,  we  shall 
have  to  mention  hereafter,  the  poetry,  largely  interspersed, 
bears  partly  the  character  of  the  new,  partly  that  of  the 
old  or  native  school.  The  latter  is  esteemed  superior.  Cas- 
tiUejo  endeavoured  to  restore  the  gay  rhythm  of  the  redon* 
dilla,  and  turned  into  ridicule  the  imitators  of  Petrarch. 
Bouterwek  speaks  rather  slightingly  of  his  general  poetic 
powers ;  though  some  of  his  canciones  have  a  considerable 
share  of  elegance.  His  genius,  playful  and  witty,  rather  than 
el^ant,  seemed  not  ill-fitted  to  revive  the  popular  poetry.* 
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But  those  who  claimed  the  praise  of  superior  talents  did  not 
cease  to  cultivate  the  polished  style  of  I^y.  The  most  con- 
spicuous, perhaps,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  were  Gil 
Polo,  Espinel,  Lope  de  Vega,  Barahona  de  Soto,  and 
Figueroa.*  Several  other  names,  not  without  extracts,  will 
be  found  in  Bouterwek. 

38.  Voltaire,  in  his  early  and  very  defective  essay  on  epic 
Atiuun.  poetry,  made  known  to  Europe  the  Arancana  of 
of  Erciiii.  Ercilla,  which  has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  certain  share 
of  reputation,  though  condemned  by  many  critics  as  tedious 
and  prosaic.  Bouterwek  depreciates  it  in  rather  more  sweep- 
ing a  manner  than  seems  consistent  with  the  admissions  he 
afterwards  makes,  t  A  talent  for  lively  description  and  for 
painting  situations,  a  natural  and  correct  diction,  which  he 
ascribes  to  E)rcilla,  if  they  do  not  constitute  a  claim  to  a  high 
rank  among  poets,  are  at  least  as  much  as  many  have  pos- 
sessed. An  English  writer  of  good  taste  has  placed  him  in 
a  triumvirate  with  Homer  and  Ariosto  for  power  of  narrar 
tion.t  Raynouard  observes,  that  Ercilla  luis  taken  Ariosto 
as  his  model,  especially  in  the  opening  of  his  cantos.  But 
the  long  digressions  and  episodes  of  the  Araucana,  which  the 
poet  has  not  had  the  art  to  connect  with  his  subject,  render  it 
fatiguing.  The  first  edition,  in  1569,  contains  but  fifteen 
books ;  the  second  part  was  published  in  1578 ;  the  whole 
together  in  1590.  § 

39-  The  Araucana  is  so  far  from  standing  alone  in  this 

class  of  poetry,   that  not  less  than  twenty-five  epic 
gw^'ta     poems  appeared  in  Spain  within  htde  more  than 

half  a  century.  These  will  be  found  enumerated, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  described  and  characterised,  in  Velas- 
quez's History  of  Spanish  Poetry,  which  I  always  quote  in 

•   Lord  Holland  hu  given  a  fuller  bc-  he  has  never  met  with  the  book.      It  b 

count  of  the  poetry  of  Lopede  Vega  than  praised  b;  Cernuilcg  in  Don  Quixote, 

either  BouCertrekor  VelaiqueiaDdUieae;  The  tranilation  of  Taaso's  Aminta,  b; 

and  tlie  eitracta  in  bii  "  Livea  of  Lope  de  Jauregui,  haa  been  preferred  by  Menage 

Vega  and  Guillen  de  Castro"  will  not,  I  as  irell  as  Cervontca  to  the  original.     But 

bolieie,  be  found  in  the  Pamoso  Espailol,  there  is  no  extraorditiary  merit  in  turn- 

which  ii  contrived  on  a  bapp;  plan  of  ing  Italian  into  Spanish,  even  vith  some 

de  Angelica,  by  Barahona  lie  Sotii,  Lord  f  p.  40T. 

H.  says.  "  ba>  alirays  been  esteemed  one  )   Pursuits  of  Literature. 

of  the  beat  poems  in   the  Spaniah  Ian-  §  Journal  des  Savans,  Sept  1S1?4. 

guagc."  vol,  i.   p.  33.      lloutervek  aaji 
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the  German  translation  with  the  valuable  notes  of  Dieze.* 
Bouterwek  mentions  but  a  part  of  the  number,  and  a  few  of 
tfaem  may  be  conjectared  by  the  titles  not  to  be  properly 
^ic  It  is  denied  by  these  writers,  that  Ercilla  excelled  all 
hits  ooQtemporaries  in  heroic  song.  I  find,  however,  a  different 
sentence  in  a  Spanish  poet  of  that  age,  who  names  him  as 
superior  to  die  rest.t 

40.  But  in  Portugal  there  had  arisen  a  poet,  in  comparison 
of  whose  glory  that  of  Ercilla  is  as  nothing.  The 
name  <rf  Camoens  has  truly  an  European  reputation,  T  - 
bat  the  Lusiad  is  written  in  a  language  not  generally  familiar. 
From  Portuguese  critics  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  demand 
want  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  poet  so  illustrious,  and  of  a 
poem  so  peculiarly  national.  The  £neid  reflects  the  glory 
of  Rome  as  from  a  mirror  ;  the  Lusiad  is  directly  and  exclu- 
sively what  its  name,  "  The  Portuguese "  (Os  Lusiadas), 
denotes,  the  praise  of  the  Lusitanian  people.  Their  past 
history  chimes  in,  by  means  of  episodes,  with  the  great  event 
of  Gama's  voyage  to  India.  The  &ults  of  Camoens,  in  the 
management  of  his  fable  and  the  choice  of  machineiy,  are 
sufficiently  obvious ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  first  successful 
attempt  in  modern  Europe  to  construct  an  epic  poem  on  the 
ancient  model ;  for  the  Gierusalemme  Liberato,  though  incom- 
parably  superior,  was  not  written  or  published  so  soon.  In 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  epic  form,  which,  even  when 
imperfectly  delineated,  long  obtauied,  from  the  general  yener- 
ation  for  antiquity,  a  greater  respect  at  the  hands  of  critics 
than  perhaps  it  deserved,  the  celebrity  of  Camoens  has  always 
been  considerable.  In  point  of  fame  he  ranks  among  the 
poets  of  the  south  immediately  after  the  first  names  Drfcrt.of 
of  Italy ;  nor  is  the  distinctive  character  that  belongs  '"*  ^"'"^ ' 

*  p.  376 — 407.      Bouterwek,  p.  413.  Lb  Cam  de  !■  Memoria,  por  Vicente 

.  -^     ■  _„  .....  Eepine),  in  Parnaao  £^anol,  yiii.  352. 

'  ?3™^;l!;jK::^f .™iSSi"-  A-tonio.  near  the  end  of   ihe  «,en. 

§^1^*r'2f;«rl^T'*'«D  fflSTri  p«-  ^tt^lt«'ttist^l^'"^,dVj'^e]Ub 

DdAicrta  AnucnelpecboililraHpuu  hi*  limple  perspicuity.      Ad  hunc  usque 

?*  rif'TJ^d?r^h«'''l  T" '' uJ*""'  diem  ab  ii«  omnibue  BTidiaslme  Icgitur, 

V^^TbonniencI'DtolN^iucuai  V'^    tiua.]e  dieendi    genui    atque  penpi- 

CoD  ul  Mild  que  KUpi6  (1  TDKua  : 

Out  en  el  farar  d*  ftirM  tttt  If  Iditt*. 
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to  the  poetry  of  the  southern  languages  any  where  more  fully 
perceived  than  in  the  Lusiad.  In  a  general  estimate  of  its 
merits  it  must  appear  rather  feeble  and  prosiuc ;  the  geogra- 
phical and  historical  details  are  insipid  and  tedious  ;  a  skilful 
use  of  poetical  artifice  is  never  exhibited ;  we  are  little  detained 
to  admire  an  ornamented  diction,  or  glowing  thoughts,  or 
brilliant  imagery ;  a  certain  negligence  disappoints  us  in  the 
most  bewtiful  passages  ;  and  it  is  not  till  a  second  perusal, 
that  their  sweetness  has  time  to  glide  into  the  heart.  The 
celebrated  stanzas  on  Inez  De  Castro  are  a  proof  of  this. 
41.  These  deficiencies,  as  a  taste  formed  in  the  English 
<un«L.  school,  or  in  that  of  classical  antiquity,  is  ^t  to 
irndM.  account  them,  are  greatly  compensated,  and  doubt- 
less far  more  to  a  native  than  they  can  be  to  us,  by  a  freedom 
from  all  that  offends,  for  he  is  never  turgid  nor  fleeted,  nor 
obscure,  by  a  perfect  ease  and  transparency  of  narration,  by 
scenes  and  descriptions,  possessing  a  certain  charm  of  colour- 
ing, and  perhaps  not  less  pleasing  from  the  apparent  negli- 
gence of  the  pencil,  by  a  style  kept  up  at  a  level  just  above 
common  language,  by  a  mellifluous  versification,  and,  above 
all,  by  a  kind  of  soft  languor  which  tones,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  poem,  and  brings  perpetually  home  to  our  minds  the 
poetical  character  and  interesting  fortunes  of  its  author.  As 
the  mirror  of  a  heart  so  full  of  love,  courage,  generosity, 
and  patriotism,  as  that  of  Camoena,  the  Lusiad  can  never  fail 
to  please  us,  whatever  place  we  may  assign  to  it  in  the  re- 
cords ofpoetical  genius.* 

4S.  The  Lusiad  is  best  known  in  England  by  the  trans- 
vitkwt  lation  of  Mickle,  who  has  been  thought  to  have 
iiviiitioiL  (JQjjg  something  more  than  justice  to  his  author, 
both  by  the  unmeasured  eulogies  he  bestows  upon  him,  and 
by  the  more  substantial  service  of  excelling  tiie  original  in 
his  unfaithfiil  delineation.  The  style  of  Mickle  is  certmnly 
more  poetical,  according  to  our  standard,  than  that  of  Ca- 

■  "  In   e*eT7   luguage,"    u,yi    Hr.  onlj  u|Mn  tbow  to  wttota  the  languag* 

Southed,   probably,    in    the    Quartcilj  u  u   finniliar  aa  ttwir   mother-tongtit^ 

R«viev,  iivii.  38.,  "  there  ii  h  nuigio  oF  bardlf  indeed   upon   an;  but  thote   to 

worda  u  untrwulatabla  u  the  Seume  in  whom  it  Is  reallj  such.      Cunoeni  poa- 

the  Arabian  tale  —  you  maj  retain  the  «««■  it  in  perEection,  it  ia  bia  peculiar 

meaning,  but  if  the  words  be  changed  the  excellence." 
•pell  a  Ion.      The  magic  hai  ita  effect 
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moens,  that  is,  more  figurative  aod  emphatic  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  replenished  with  common-place  phrases,  and  wanting 
in  the  facility  and  sweetness  of  the  original ;  in  which  it 
is  well  known  that  he  has  interpolated  a  great  deal  without  a 
pretence.* 

43.  The  most  celebrated  passage  in  the  Lnsiad  is  that 
wherein  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape,  rising  m  the  midst  c«iei)nuBi 
of  his  stormy  seas,  threatens  the  daring  adventurer  K^il. 
that  violates  their  unploughed  waters.  In  order  to 
judge  fairly  of  this  conception,  we  should  endeavour  to  for- 
get all  that  has  been  written  in  imitation  of  it.  Nothing 
has  become  more  common-place  in  poetry  than  one  of  ite 
highest  flights,  supernatural  personification  ;  and,  as  children 
draw  notable  monsters  when  they  cannot  come  near  the 
human  form,  so  every  poetaster,  who  knows  not  how  to 
describe  one  olgect  in  nature,  is  quite  at  home  with  a  gob- 
hn.  Considered  by  itself,  the  idea  is  impressive  and  even 
sublime.  Nor  fun  I  aware  of  any  evidence  to  impeach  its 
originality,  in  the  only  sense  which  originality  of  poetical 
invention  can  bear ;  it  is  a  combination  which  strikes  us 
with  the  force  of  novelty,  and  which  we  cannot  instantly 
resolve  into  any  constituent  elements.  The  prophecy  of 
Nereus,  to  which  we  have  lately  alluded,  is  much  re- 
moved in  grandeur  and  appropriateness  of  circumstance 
from  this  passage  of  Camoens,  ^ough  it  may  cont^  the 
genn  of  lus  conception.  It  is,  however,  one  that  seems 
much  above  the  genius  of  its  author.  Mild,  graceful,  melan- 
choly, be  has  never  given  in  any  other  place  signs  of  such 
vigorous  imagination.  And  when  we  read  these  lines  on  the 
Spirit  of  the  Cape,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that,  like 
Frankenstein,  he  is  unable  to  deal  with  the  monster  he  has 
created.  The  formidable  Adamastor  is  rendered  mean  by 
mrticukrity  of  description,  descending  even  to  yellow  teeth. 
Tbe  speech  put  into  his  mouth  is  feeble  and  prolix  ;  and  it  is 
a  serious  objection  to  the  whole,  that  the  awful  vision  answers 
no  purpose  but  that  of  ornament,  and  is  impotent  against  the 
success  and  glory  of  the  navigators.     A  spirit  of  whatever 
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dimensiona,  that  can  Deitber  overwhelm  a  ship,  nor  even  raise 
a  tempest,  is  incomparably  less  terrible  than  a  real  hurricane. 

44.  Camoens  is  still,  in  his  shorter  poems,  esteemed  the 

chief  of  Portuguese  poets  ia  this  age,  and  possibly 
g™||j      in  every  other ;    his  countrymen  deem  him  their 

model,  and  judge  of  later  verse  by  comparison 
with  his.  In  every  kind  of  composition  then  used  in 
Portugal  he  has  left  proofs  of  excellence.  "  Most  of  his 
sonnets,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  have  love  for  their  theme, 
and  they  are  of  very  unequal  merit ;  some  are  full  of  Pe- 
trarchic  tenderness  and  grace,  and  moulded  with  classical 
correctness,  others  are  impetuous  and  romantic,  or  dis- 
figured by  false  learning,  or  full  of  tedious  pictures  of  the 
conflicts  of  passion  with  reason.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
no  Portuguese  poet  has  so  correctly  seized  the  character  of 
the  sonnet  as  Oimoens.  Without  apparent  effort,  merely  by 
the  ingenious  contrast  of  the  first  eight  with  the  last  six  lines, 
be  knew  how  to  make  these  little  efiiisions  convey  a  poetic 
unity  of  ideas  and  impressions,  after  the  model  of  the  best 
Italian  sonnets,  in  so  natural  a  manner,  that  the  first  lines 
or  quartets  of  the  sonnet  excite  a  soft  expectation,  which  is 
harmoniously  fulfilled  by  the  tercets  or  last  six  lines."* 
The  same  writer  praises  several  other  of  the  miscellaneous 
compositions  of  Camoens. 

45.  But,  though  no  Portuguese  of  the  sixteenth  century 

has  come  near  to  this  illustrious  poet,  Ferreira  en- 
deavoured with  much  good  sense,  if  not  with  great 
elevation,  to  emulate  the  didactic  tone  of  Horace,  both  in 
lyric  poems  and  epistles,  of  which  the  latter  have  been  most 
esteemed,  t  The  classical  school  formed  by  Ferreira  pro- 
duced other  poets  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  little  in  unison  with  the  national  character.  The 
reader  will  find  as  full  an  account  of  these  as,  if  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  Portuguese  language,  he  is  likely  to 
desire,  in  the  author  on  whom  I  have  chieHy  relied. 

4fj.  The  Spanish  ballads  or  romances  are  of  very  diSerent 
Hpuiiih  ages.  Some  of  them,  as  has  been  observed  in  an- 
^'^-  other  place,  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
there  seems  sufficient  ground  for  referring  a  small  number 

•  ■"■•*  of  Portuguue  Liureturc  p.  IBT.  f  Itt  P-  H 1. 
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to  even  an  earlier  date.  But  by  far  the  greater  portiou  is 
of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  or  even  that  of  his  successor. 
llie  Moorish  romances,  in  general,  and  all  those  on  the  Cid, 
are  reckoned  by  Spanish  critics  among  the  most  modern. 
Those  published  by  Depping  and  Duran  have  rarely  an  air 
of  the  raciness  and  simplicity  which  usually  distinguish 
the  poetry  of  the  people,  and  seem  to  have  been  written 
by  poets  of  Valladolid  or  Madrid,  the  contemporaries  of 
Cervantes,  with  a  good  deal  of  elegance,  though  not  much 
vigour.  The  Moors  of  romance,  tbe  chivalrous  gentlemen  of 
Granada,  were  displayed  by  these  Castilian  poets  in  attrac- 
tive colours  *  ;  and  much  more  did  the  traditions  of  their 
own  heroes,  especially  of  the  Cid,  the  bravest  and  most 
,  ncAtle-minded  of  them  all,  furnish  materials  for  their  popular 
songs.  Tlieir  character,  it  is  observed  by  the  latest  editor, 
is  unlike  that  of  the  older  romances  of  chivalry,  which  had 
been  preserved  orally,  as  he  conceives,  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  were  inserted  in  the 
Cancionero  de  Romances  at  Antwerp,  1555.  f     I  have  been 

■   Bouterwefc,    SUmondl.  ind    otheri,  Los    Fronteriiot,    or    nnga    which    thu 

bcT*  quoted  ■  nnrance,  btginning  TuiM  CastilUiu  used  in  tbeir  iiicuraioni  on  Ibe 

Zajila  y   Adalib,   as  the  efiiiiion  of  an  Moorish  frontier.      TheK  were  proerved 

orthodoi  leal,  which  b«d  tcken  offence  Bt  anilly.  like  other  papular  poetry.     We 

these  encoroiuma  on  infidela.     Whoever  find  in  these  nrly  pieces,  he  says,  lonw 

reada    this    little    poem,  which    may  be  tracei  of  ihe  Arabian  style,  rather  in  the 

found  in   Depping's  collectioa,   will    we  melancholy  oFits  tone  than  in  any  splcQ. 

that  it  is  wiitlea  more    u  a  humorous  liour  of  imagery,   giving  as  on  inilance 

ridicule   on    contemporary  poets  than  a  some  lines  quoted  l)y   Sismondi,  begjn- 

serioua  reproof.      It  is  much  more  lively  ning,    "  Fonte  ftida,   Ibnte   Trids,   Fonte 

tbao  the    aiuwer,  which    these    modem  frida  y  con  amor,"  which  are  evidently 

critics  also  quole.      Botb  these  poems  are  very  ancient.      Sismondi    says    (Litl£ra- 

oTthe  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Nci-  ture  du  Midi,   iii.  240.)  that  it  is  dilB- 

ther  Boulerwek  nor  Sismondi  have  kept  ouU  to  explain  the  cbarm  of  this  little 

in  mind  the  recent  date  of  the  Moorish  poem,  but  "  by  the  tone  of  truth,  and  the 

ballads,  absence  of  all  object ;"  and  Bouterwek 

f  Duran  in    the    preface    to  his  Bo-  oalls  it  very  nonscosicol.      It  seems  to  me 

mancero  of  1832.      These    Spanish  eol-  that  some  real  story  is  shadowed  in    it 

lections  of  songs  and  ballads,  called  Can-  under  images  in  themselves  oF  very  little 

etoncTOS  and  Ronsaneeroa,  are  very  scarce,  meaning,  which    may    account    for    tbe 

and   there    is    some    uncertainly  among  tone  of  truth  and  pathos  it  breathes. 

bibli<^rapheT9  as  to  their  editions,     Ac-  The    older    romances   are    usually  in 

cording  to  Duran,  this  of  Antwerp  con-  alternate  veries  of  eight  and  seven  syl- 

toini  many  romances  unpublished  before,  tables,  and  the  rhymes  are  eomommt,  or 

and  l«r  older  than  those  of  the  fifteenth  real  rhymes.      The  osaoiuiici  is,  however, 

century,    collected    in    the     Cancionero  older  than   Lord  Holland  supposes,  who 

Genera)  of    1516.      It  does  not  appear,  says,  (Life  of  Impede  Vega,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.) 

perhaps,  that  the  number  which   can  be  that  it  was  not  Introduced  till  the  end  of 

referred  with  probability  to  a  period  an-  tbe    aiileentb    century.       It    occurs    in 

terior  to    1400  is  considerable,  but  they  several  that  Duran  reckons  andent. 

are  very  interesting.     Among  tbesc  arc  The  romance  of  the  Conde  Alarcos  is 
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informed  that  an  earlier  edition,  printed  in  Spain,  has  lately 
been  discovered.  In  these  there  is  a  certain  prolixity  and 
hardness  of  style,  a  want  of  connexion,  a  habit  of  repeating' 
verses  or  entire  passages  from  others.  They  have  no^ng  of 
the  marvellous,  nor  borrow  any  thing  from  Arabian  sources. 
In  some  others  of  the  more  ancient  poetry,  there  are  traces 
of  the  oriental  manner,  and  a  peculiar  tone  of  wild  melancholy. 
The  little  poems  scattered  through  the  prose  romance,  en- 
titled, Las  Guerras  de  Granada,  are  rarely,  as  I  should 
conceive,  older  than  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  These  Spanish 
ballads  are  known  to  our  public,  but  generally  with  incon- 
ceivable advantage,  by  the  very  fine  and  animated  transladoas 
of  Mr.  Lockhart.* 


Sect.  III. — On  French  and  German  Poetry. 

French  Poetry  —  Sotuard  —  JGt  Fidiowert  —  German  Pottry. 

47>  This  was  an  age  of  verse  in  France ;  and  perhaps  in 
no  subsequent  period  do  we  find  so  long  a  catalogue 
POM*'  of  her  poets.  Goujet  has  recorded  not  merely  the 
names,  but  the  lives,  in  some  measure,  of  neariy 
two  hundred,  whose  works  were  published  in  this  half  cen- 
tury. Of  this  number  scarcely  more  than  five  or  six  are 
much  remembered  in  their  own  country.  It  is  possible,  in- 
deed, that  the  fastidiousness  of  French  critics,  or  their  idolatry 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  that  of  Voltaire,  may  have 
led  to  a  little  injustice  in  their  estimate  of  these  early  versi- 
fiers. Our  own  prejudices  are  apt  of  late  to  take  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

probably  of  tlie  lUleenth  century.      This  liere,  vritten  on  tlie  principle  of  ano- 

ii    «rilten     in     octoiytl^le     coDMnant  uiicea. 

rhymes,    without    dirision    of  strophn.  '    An  adminble    romuice  on  »  bull- 

The  Moorish  b>ll>ds,  with   ■  ver;  few  Gght,in  Mr.  Lockhirt'iTolume,  istaintly 

eiceptions,  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Philip  to  be  traced   in   one  introduced  in  Lu 

II.  and  Philip  III.,  and  those  of  the  Cid,  GueriBs  de  Gnnula  ;  but  I  have  since 

■bout  which  to  much  interest  lias  been  found  it  much  more  st  lengtb  in  another 

taken,  are  the  latest,  and  among  the  least  collection.      It  is  still,  howerer,  lar  lea 

Taluable  of  all.      All  theae   are,  I  be-  poetinal  than  the  English  imitation. 
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48.  A  change  in  the  character  of  French  poetry,  about  the 
oommencenient  of  this  period,  is  referrible  to  the  chmnin 
general  revolution  of  literature.  TTie  allegorical  i^™"°' 
personifications  which,  from  the  era  of  the  Roman  '™"'' 
<ie  la  Rose,  had  heen  the  common  field  of  verse,  became  far 
less  usual,  and  gave  place  to  an  inundadou  of  mythology  and 
classical  alluMon.  The  Desir  and  Reine  d^ Amour  of  the 
older  school  became  Cupid  with  his  arrows  and  Venus  with 
her  doves ;  the  theological  and  cardinal  virtues,  which  had 
gained  so  many  victories  over  Seraualit^  and  Faux  Sem^dant, 
vanished  themselves  from  a  poetry  which  had  generally 
enlisted  itself  under  the  enemy's  banner,  lliis  cutting  off*  of 
an  old  resource  rendered  it  necessary  to  explore  other  mines. 
Alt  antiquity  was  ransacked  for  analogies ;  and  where  the 
images  were  not  wearisomely  common-place,  they  were  absurdly 
far-fetched.  This  revolution  was  certainly  not  instantaneous ; 
but  it  followed  the  rapid  steps  of  philological  learning,  which 
had  been  nothing  at  the  accession  of  Francis  L,  and  was  every 
diing  at  his  death.*  In  his  court,  and  in  that  of  his  son,  if 
business  or  gallantry  rendered  learning  impracticable,  it  was 
at  least  the  mode  to  aflfect  an  esteem  for  it.  Many  names  in 
the  list  of  French  poets  are  conspicuous  for  high  rank,  and  a 
greater  number  are  among  the  famous  scholars  of  the  age. 
These,  accustomed  to  writing  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  verse, 
and  yielding  a  superstitious  homage  to  the  mighty  dead  of 
antiquity,  thought  that  they  ennobled  their  native  language  by 
destroying  her  idiomatic  purity. 

4/Q.  The  prevalence,  however,  of  this  pedantry  was  chiefly 
owing    to    one   poet,   of   great   though   short-lived 
renown,  Pierre  Ronsard.     He  was  the  first  of  seven 
contemporaries  in  song  under  Henry  II,,  then  denominated 

*   [Sniute-Beuve,   ia  hii   learned  Ta-  unanime,  et,   le  dctachant  Iirusquement 

bWu  de  la  Po£ira  FranfsiMHU  seiiUma  du    paw£,    d£cUie   qu*U   est    temps    do 

■lede,  PhiU,  16S8,  spealu  of  tlili  tgto-  a'ouTrir  par  d'autres  loicg  un  avcnir  de 

lulioa  in  taaie,  which  substiluled  a  clas-  gloire.   L' lUaitratiim  de  laLangtH  Fran- 

tical  •ebool  Tor  that  of  1  he  middle  agea,  foiM,  parJoachimDubeUa^iegtcDmrnelB 

kept  up  M  it  bad  been  by  Murot  and  tila  manifLste  de  cette  imurrection  loudtdiie, 

cantempoTBri**,    ai    almost    ludden: —  qu'on  peut  dater  dc  I.S49.      The  extracts 

Tout  entln   aemble  promettre  i   Marot  which  be  proceedi  to  give  from  this  work 

tide  post£rite  d'admiratioDS  eiieore  plus  of  Dubellay  prore  that  it  was  at  least 

que  de  ritaui,  et  i  la  po^ie  un  ptrroc-  iateaded  to  recommend  the  euilivatlon 

li«meinent  paisible  et  cDDtinu,  lorsqu'd  uf  style  in  the  tiatne  language  through 

rimprotiite  Js  g£n£ratian    nourelle  ze-  a  careful   study  of  elasneal  modda.  — 

clame  ctHitre  uDe  adminlion  Jusque  \i  1847]. 
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the  French  Pleiad ;  the  others  were  Jodelle,  Bellay,  B^f, 
Thyard,  Dorat,  and  Belleau.  Ronsard,  well  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  lan^ages,  and  full  of  the  most  presumptuous 
vanity,  fancied  that  he  was  bom  to  mould  the  speech  of  his 
fathers  into  new  forms  more  adequate  to  his  genius. 


His  style,  therefore,  is  as  barbarous,  if  the  coDtinual  adoption 
of  Latin  and  Greek  derivatives  renders  a  modem  language 
barbarous,  as  his  allusions  are  pedantic.  Tliey  are  more  ridi- 
culously such  in  his  amatory  sonnets  ;  in  his  odes  these  faults 
are  rather  less  intolerable,  and  there  is  a  spirit  and  grandeur 
which  show  him  to  have  possessed  a  poetical  mind.t  Hie 
popularity  of  Ronsard  was  extensive ;  and,  though  he  some- 
times complained  of  the  n^lect  of  the  great,  he  wanted  not 
the  approtmtion  of  those  whom  poets  are  most  ambitious  to 
please.  Charles  IX.  addressed  some  lines  to  Ronsard,  which 
are  really  elegant,  and  at  least  do  more  honour  to  that  prince 
than  any  thing  else  recorded  of  him  ;  and  the  verses  of  this 
poet  are  said  to  have  lightened  the  weary  hours  of  Mary 
Stuart's  imprisonment.  On  his  death  in  1586  a  funeral 
service  was  performed  in  Paris  with  the  best  music  that  die 
king  could  command ;  it  was  attended  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon  and  an  immense  concourse ;  eult^es  in  prose  and 
verse  were  recited  in  the  university ;  and  in  those  anxious 
moments,  when  the  crown  of  France  was  almost  in  its  agony, 
there  was  leisure  to  lament  that  Ronsard  had  been  with- 
drawn. How  differently  attended  was  the  grave  of  Spenser  1 1 
50.  Ronsard  was  capable  of  conceiving  strongly,  and 
bringing  his  conceptions  in  clear  and  forcible,  though  seldom 
in  pure  or  well-chosen  language,  before  the  mind.  The 
poem,  entitled  Promesse,  which  will  be  found  in  Auguis's 
Recueil  des  Anciens  Poetes,  is  a  proof  of  this,  and  excels 
what  little  besides  I  have  read  of  this  poet.§  Bouterwek, 
whose  criticism  on  Ronsard  appears  fair  and  just,  and  who 
gives  him,  and  those  who  belonged  to  his  school,  credit  for 

■  Gouj«i.  Bibliotb^ue  Fraiif>i>«,  lii.       t  Id.  sot. 
199,  §  VoL  iv.  [iL  135 

t  Id.  ais. 
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perceiving  the  necessity  of  elevating  the  tone  of  French  verse 
above  the  creeping  manner  of  the  allegorical  rhymers,  ob- 
serves that,  even  in  his  errors,  we  discover  a  spirit  striving 
upwards,  disdaining  what  is  trivial,  and  restless  in  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence.*  But  such  a  spirit  may  produce  very  bad 
and  tasteless  poetry.  La  Harpe,  who  admits  Ronsard's  occa- 
siooal  beauties  and  his  poetic  fire,  is  repelled  by  his  scheme 
1^  versification,  full  of  enjamhetnem,  as  disgusting  to  a  cor- 
rect French  ear  as  they  are>  in  a  moderate  use,  pleasing  to 
onr  own.  After  the  appearance  of  Malherbe,  the  poetry  of 
Ronsard  fell  into  contempt^  and  the  pure  correctness  of 
Louis  XIV. *s  age  was  not  likely  to  endure  his  barbarous  in- 
novations and  false  taste.t  Balzac  not  long  afterwards  turns 
his  pedantry  into  ridicule,  and,  admitting  the  abundance  of 
the  stream,  adds  that  it  was  turbid-t  In  later  times  more 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  spirit  and  imagination  of  this 
poet,  without  repealing  the  sentence  against  his  style.  § 

51.  The  remaining  stars  of  the  Pleiad,  except  perhaps 
Bellay,  somedmes  called  the  French  Ovid,  and  oiharFrcnch 
whose  "  Regrets,"  or  lamentations  for  his  absence  '™'*' 
fr<Hn  France  during  a  residence  at  Rome,  are  almost  as 
qaemlous,  if  not  quite  so  reasonable,  as  those  of  his  pro- 
totype on  the  Ister  ||,  seem  scarce  worthy  of  particular 
notice ;  for  Jodelle,  the  founder  of  the  stage  in  Frmice,  has 

*   G««chidite  da  Poede,  v.  SI  4.  oil    I'ordura   empeehe  de  cauler  reau, 

t  GOHJet,  345.      Malfaarbe  (eratched  (Eutics  de  Balzac,  L  6T0.  and  Goifjet, 

iMit  about  half  from  bis  cop;  of  Rod-  ubi  aupra. 

wMiA,  ginng  h]i  nuoin  in  the  margin.  §  IJ  Hirpe.  Biogr.  UdIt. 
Racan  one  day  looking  over  tbU,  asked  [M.  Saiate-BeuTe  has  deiuled  a  vhole 
whether  he  approved  what  he  bad  oot  volume  to  a  selectian  from  Ronwrd, 
a&eed.  Not  a  bit  more,  replied  Mai-  Parii,  IBSS,  to  whom,  wiihout  uodue 
beibe,  Ibar  the  reat.  praise,  he  has  restored  a  more  honourable 
t  Encore  aujourdliui  il  ett  adntirf  par  place  than  Malbeibe  and  thoie  who  took 
b*  Irois  quart!  du  parlement  de  Paris,  Iheir  tone  from  him  had  assigned  him. 
et  gin^lement  par  les  aulres  parlemens  The  eilracU  are  chiefly  from  his  lighter 
At  France.  L*univenit£  et  les  J^suites  poetry,  in  wbicii  llie  pedantry  of  hts 
tienncnC  encore  son  part  contre  la  cour,  et  more  pompous  style  does  not  mucii  ap- 
eoatre  I'aeadfmie^  .  .  .  Ce  n'est  pas  un  pear.  Though  with  liltle  inyeDtioii,  and 
poietc  bien  entier,  c^est  le  commeDcement  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  these  se- 
ct )■  matiere  d'un  poi-te.  On  voit,  lUns  leetioni  is  taken  from  Lalio  or  .Greek 
ic«  ccusTca,  dcs  parties  naissantes,  et  i  poets,  Ronssid  is  often  more  happy  in 
dam  animies,  d'an  corps  qui  ie  forme  eipression,  and  more  spirited,  ai  well  as 
*t  qyi  ae  &it,  nui*  qui  n'a  garde  d'estre  gay,  in  sentiment,  than  we  should  eipect 
aehetf.  Cest  une  grande  source,  11  faut  to  And  after  reading  his  lalioured  poems. 
rarouer;  maia  c'est  tine  souce  trouble  — IH4T.] 

el  boueuae;  unesource,  oik  nonseulement  |   Got^et,  liit.  ISO.      Auguis. 
il  7  a  moins  d'eau  qua  de  limoD,   majs 
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deserved  much  less  credit  as  a  poet,  and  fell  into  the  fashion- 
able absurdity  of  making  Freucb  out  of  Greek.  Raynouard 
bestows  some  eulogy  on  Baif."  Those  who  came  afterwards 
were  sometimes  imitators  of  Ronsard,  and,  like  most  imitators 
of  a  faulty  manner,  far  more  pedantic  and  far-fetched  than 
himself.  An  unintelligible  refinement,  which  every  natioD  in 
Europe  seems  in  succession  to  have  admitted  into  its  poetry, 
has  consigned  much  theu  written  in  France  to  oblivion.  As 
large  a  proportion  of  the  French  verse  in  this  period  seems 
to  be  amatory  as  of  the  Italian  ;  and  the  Italian  style  is  some- 
times followed.  But  a  simpler  and  more  lively  turn  of 
language,  though  without  the  naJ'vete  of  Marot,  often  disdn- 
guuhes  these  compositions.  These  pass  the  bounds  of 
decency  not  seldom ;  a  privilege  which  seems  in  Italy  to 
have  been  reserved  for  certain  Fescennine  metres,  and  is  not 
indulged  to  the  solemnity  of  the  sonnet  or  canzone.  The 
Italian  langua^  is  ill-adapted  to  the  epigram,  in  which  the 
French  succeed  so  well.! 

53.  A  few  may  be  selected  from  the  numerous  versifiers 
under  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  Amadis  Jamyn,  the 
pupil  of  Ronsard,  was  reckoned  by  his  contempo- 
raries almost  a  rival,  and  is  more  natural,  less  inflated  and 
emphatic  than  his  master .1:  This  praise  is  by  no  means  due 
to  a  more  celebrated  poet,  Du  Bartas.  His  numerous  pro- 
ductions, iinlike  those  of  his  contemporaries,  turn  mostly 
upon  sacred  history ;  but  his  poem  on  the  Creation,  called 
I^  Semaine,  is  that  which  obtained  most  reputation,  and  by 
which  alone  he  is  now  known.  The  tramslation  by  Silvester 
has  rendered  it  in  some  measure  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
our  old  poetry ;  and  attempts  have  been  made,  not  without 
success,  to  show  that  Milton  had  been  diligent  in  picking 
jewels  from  this  mass  of  bad  taste  and  bad  writing.  Du 
Bartas,  in  his  style,  was  a  disciple  of  Ronsard  \  he  afiects 
words  derived  from  the  ancient  languages,  or,  if  founded  on 

■  •>  Baif  is  ODC  of  the  poeti  who,  in  Giblioth^ue  Fnm^ite  to  the  poeli  of 

my  opiDion,  hsTS  happily  contributed  by  these    fifty    yean.      Bouterweic   and    La 

their  eiample  to  fix  the  ruleiofour  veni-  Hurpe  have  touched  only  on  ■  *ery  few 

flcation."     Journal    dea    Savant,    Feb.  names.     In    the   Recueil    des  Anciena 

18S5.  Poetes,  the  eitracta  from  tbem  occupy 

f  GoiOet  deroten  thtec  volumes,  the  about  a  volume  and  ■  half, 

twelfth,  tbirt*enth,uid  fburWenth,  of  bis  f   Goujet,  liii  3S9.     Bu^  Univ. 
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anaiogy,  jet  without  precedent,  and  has  as  litde  naturalness 
or  dignity  in  his  images  as  purity  in  his  idiom.  But  his 
imagination,  though  extravagant,  is  vigorous  and  original.* 

53.  Pibrac,  a  maoistrBte  of  great  integrity,  obtained  an 
extraordinary  reputation  by  his  quatrains;  a  series  pibnu; 
of  moral  tetrasticha  in  the  style  of  Theognis.  These  ^^p""*^ 
first  appeared  in  1.574,  fif^in  number,  and  were  augmented 
to  136  in  later  editions.  They  were  continually  republished 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  translated  into  many  European 
and  even  oriental  languages.  It  cannot  be  wonderful  that, 
in  the  change  of  taste  and  manners,  they  have  ceased  to  be 
read.t  An  imitation  of  the  sixth  eadre  of  Horace,  by 
Nicolas  Rapin,  printed  in  the  collection  of  Auguis,  is  good 
and  in  very  pure  style.!^  Philippe  Desportes,  somewhat  later, 
chose  a  better  school  than  that  of  Ronsard ;  be  rejected  its 
pedantry  and  afifectation,  and  by  the  study  of  'Hbullus,  as 
well  as  by  his  natural  genius,  gave  a  tenderness  and  grace  to 
the  poetry  of  love  which  those  pompous  versifiers  had  never 
sought.  He  has  been  esteemed  the  precursor  of  a  better 
era ;  and  his  versification  is  rather  less  lawless  §,  according 
to  La  Harpe,  than  that  of  his  predecessors. 

54.  The  rules   of   metre  became    gradually  established. 
Few  writers  of  this  period  neglect  the  nlternation  of 
masculine    and    feminine    rhymes|j;    but  the  open   '°''j;"|j' 
vowel  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  earlier.     Du 
Bartas  almost  affects  the  enjan^ement,  or  continuation  of  the 
sense  beyond  the  couplet;  and  even  Desportes  does  not  avoid 
it.    Their  metres  are  various;  the  Alexandrine,  if  so  we  may 
call  it,  or  verse  of  twelve  syllables,  was  occasionally  adopted 
by  Ronsard,  and  in  time  displaced  the  old  verse  of  ten  syl- 

*   Goujet,  liu.  304.      Ttw  Semaine  of  bre,  et  k  melUnt  k  quatre  pKtto,  (ouf- 

Du   ButM    tm   printed    Ihirt;   tima  Bait,  heaninoit,  gambadoit,    liroit   des 

vhhln   til    jeut,    and   tniulaled   into  nudes,  alloit  I'amble,  )e  trot,  le  galop,  k 

I^tin,  Italian,  Gcnnan,  and  Spanish,  «■  courbette.  et  tachoit  par  toutea  aorlea  da 

vail   ■■  Engliih.      Id.  319.,  on  the  au-  moreni    1    blen    contrefkiie    le   clieval. 

tboritj  of  I^  Croii  du  Maine.  Naud^,   Connd^tiona   aur    lea    Cotipa 

Du   Bartaa,    according   to   a   Freoch  d'Eatat,  p.  47. 

rriter  of  the  next  centuip',  uaed  method)  |  Goujet,  liL  366.     Biogr.  UniT. 

af  exciting  hti  imagination  which  Ire-  t   Recueit  dn  Po^tet,  r.  361. 

eonunend  to  the  attention  of  young  poeti.  §  Goujet,  .iW.  63.     Iji  Harpe.     Ati- 

L'on  dit  en  Fiwce,  que  Du  Bartat  au-  guis,  1.343— 377. 

paratant  qtie  dc  (aire  cette  belle  dcacrip-  |  Grcrin,  aliout  1553,  is  an  exception. 
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lables,  which  hecame  appropriated  to  the  lighter  style.  The 
sonnets,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  regular ;  and  this 
form,  which  had  been  very  little  known  in  France,  after  being 
introduced  by  Jodelle  and  Ronsard,  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  modes  of  composition.*  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  naturalise  the  Latin  metres ;  but  this  pedantic  innovation 
could  not  long  have  success.  Specimens  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Pasquier.t 

55.  It  may  be  said,  perh^s,  of  French  poetry  in  general, 
0,^,1  but  at  least  in  this  period,  that  it  deviates  less  from 
F^ii""^  ^  certain  standard  than  any  other.  It  is  not  often 
^°"^'  low,  as  may  be  imputed  to  the  earlier  writers,  be- 
cause a  peculiar  style,  removed  from  common  speech,  and 
supposed  (o  be  classical,  was  a  condition  of  satisfying  the 
critics ;  it  is  not  often  obscure,  at  least  in  ^rntax,  as  the 
Italian  sonnet  is  apt  to  be,  because  the  genius  of  the  language 
and  the  habits  of  society  demanded  perspicuity.  But  it 
seldom  delights  us  by  a  natural  sentiment  or  unaffected  grace 
of  diction,  because  both  one  and  the  other  were  fettered  by 
conventional  rules.  The  monotony  of  amorous  song  is  more 
wearisome,  if  that  be  possible,  than  among  the  Italians. 

56,  The  characteristics  of  German  verse  impressed  upon 
oerniiu  't  by  the  meister-singers  still  remained,  though  the 
'™^^''  songs  of  those  fraternities  seem  to  have  ceased.  It 
was  chiefly  didactic  or  religious,  often  satirical,  and  employ- 
ing  the  veil  of  apologue.  Luther,  Hans  Sachs,  and  other 
more  obscure  names,  are  counted  among  the  fabulists ;  but 

■   Boutenrek,  T.  SIS.  Puaerat,     nonnrd,    Nicobs     Rapin, 

f  Recherchea    de    la    France,     1.  *ii.     and  PanquieT,  tried  tinat  hands  in  thU 

c.  1 1.     Biif  bu  puwd  for  the  inTtntor    iljle.      Rapin    imprOTrd    upoo   it    bj 

of  (hit  foolish  art  in  France,  which  iras     rhjming   in    Sapphics.      The   foliowinf; 

mote   common  there  than  in    England,     staniai  are  from  hia  ode  on  the  death  of 

Bat  Prosper  Marchand  aacribei  a  iraiu-      Rontard  :  — 

latioD  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyne;  inlo  le-        .. 

gular  French  beiameten  lo  one  Mousset, 

of  whom  aothing  ia  known  j  on  no  better 

authority,  however,  than  a  TSgue  passage 

of   D'Aubipi*.    who    "remembered    to        S;'!.^™!^!';; '"I"  ""^ '!  *" 

hate  seen  such  a  book  siilj  years  ago."        BHlmes  in  ?an  qiwli  iniiM 

Thoof(h  Mousse!  may  be  imaginary,  he  "^ 

fiimiiihes  an  article   to   Marchand,   who 

brings  together  a  good  deal  of  learning 

ai  to  tbc  laliniicd  French  metres  of  the  Cootre  le  duilD,  &e.  *r 

aiiteenth    century.       Dictlnnnaire    Hii-  FisQciaa,  sU  nur 
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the  most  successful  was  Burcard  Waldis,  whose  &bles,  partly 
from  iEsop,  partly  original,  were  first  published  in  1548. 
The  Froschmauseler  of  Rollenhagen,  in  ld45,  is  in  a  similar 
style  of  political  and  moral  apol<^e  with  some  liveliness  of 
description.  Flsdiart  is  another  of  the  moral  satirists,  but 
extravagant  in  style  and  humour,  resembling  Babelus,  of 
whose  romance  he  gave  a  free  translation.  One  of  his  poems, 
Die  Gluckhafte  Schiff,  is  praised  by  Bouterwek  for  beautiful 
descriptions  and  happy  inventions ;  but  in  general  he  seems 
to  be  the  Skelton  of  Germany.  Many  German  ballads 
belong  to  this  period,  pardy  t^en  from  the  old  tales  of 
chivalry :  in  these  the  style  is  humble,  with  no  poetry 
except  that  of  invention,  which  is  not  their  own ;  yet  they 
are  true-hearted  and  unaffected,  and  better  than  what  the 
next  age  produced." 


Sect.  IV.  —  On  English  PoExav. 

Pmvdite  of  Dmnly  Dmcet  —  SackvUle  —  Gaienyne  —  Speiuer't  ShrpbereTi 
£jilend«r  —  Improvement  in  Poetry  —  Englanift  Heliam  —  Sidney  —  Shak- 
rptar^t  Poena  —  Poelt  near  the  dote  of  tlte  Century  —  Traniiatiom  ■—  Scott 
and  EngSa  Balladt  —  Spenicr'l  Faery  Queen. 

57.  The  poems  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  witii  several  more,  first 
appeared  in  155^,  and  were  published  in  a  little 
book,  entitled  Tottel's  Miscellanies.    But  as  both  of  g^°v 
these  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  their 
poetry  has  come  already  under  our  review.     It  is  probable 
that  Lord  Vaux's  short  pieces,  which  are  next  to  those  of 
Surrey  and  Wyatt  in  merit,  were  written  before  the  middle 
of  the  century.     Some  of  these  are  published  in  Tottel,  and 
others  in  a  scarce  collection ;  the  first  edition  of  which  was  in 
iSjG,    quaintly  named.    The   Paradise   of  Dainty  Devices. 
The  poems  in  this  volume,  as  in  that  of  Tottel,  are  not  co- 
eval with  its  publication  ^  it  has  been  supposed  to  represent 
the  age  of  Mary,  full  as  much  as  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  one 
of  the  chief  contributors,  if  not  framers  of  the  collection, 
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Richard  Edwards,  died  in  1566.     Thirteen  poems  are  hy 

Lord  Vaux,  who  certainly  did  not  survive  the  reign  of  Mary. 

58.    We  are  indebted   to    Sir  Egerton  Brydges   for  the 

republication,  in  his  British  Bibliographer,  of  the 
oTthiicoL-     Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  of  which,  though  there 

had  been  eight  editions,  it  is  said  that  not  ^bove  six 
copies  existed.*  The  poems  are  almost  all  short,  and  by 
more  nearly  thirty  than  twenty  different  authors.  "  "ITiey 
do  not,  it  must  be  admitted,"  says  their  editor,  '*  belong  to 
the  Iiigber  classes  ;  they  are  of  the  moral  aud  didactic  kind. 
In  their  subject  there  is  too  little  variety,  as  they  dea]  very 
generally  in  the  common-places  of  ethics,  such  as  the  fickle- 
ness and  caprices  of  love,  the  falsehood  and  instability  of 
friendship,  and  the  vanity  of  all  human  pleasures.  But  many 
of  these  are  often  expressed  with  a  vigour  which  would  do 

credit  to  any  era If  my  partiality  does  not  mislead 

me,  there  is  in  most  of  these  short  pieces  some  of  that  inde- 
scribabte  attraction  which  springs  from  the  colouring  of  the 
heart.  The  charm  of  imagery  is  wanting,  but  the  precepts 
inculcated  seem  to  flow  from  the  feelings  of  an  overloaded 
bosom."  Edwards  he  considers,  probal)ly  with  justice,  as 
the  best  of  the  contributors,  and  Lord  Vaux  the  next.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  give  as  high  a  place  to  William  Hunnis, 
were  his  productions  all  equal  to  one  little  poemt;  but  too 
often  he  falls  into  trivial  morality  and  a  ridiculous  excess  of 
alliteration.  The  amorous  poetry  is  the  best  in  this  Paradise; 
it  is  not  imaginative  or  very  graceful,  or  exempt  from  the 
false  taste  of  antithetical  conceits,  but  sometimes  natural  and 
pleasing ;  the  serious  pieces  are  in  general  very  heavy,  yet 
there  is  a  dignity  and  strength  in  some  of  the  devotional 
strains.  They  display  the  religious  earnestness  of  that  age 
with  a  kind  of  austere  philosophy  in  their  views  of  life. 

■   Beloc'i     Anecdolea    of    Literature,      Biydgea  one  of  t>ie  most  beButiful  In  the 

vol.  T.  langua^.      But  hardlf  aaj  light  ponii 

f  Ilia  song  is  printed  in  Cunpbell'a     of  thla  cartj  period  ia  auperior  to  aani* 

^lecimena    of    Englirii     Poets,    *ol.   i.      lines  addreucd  to  Isabella  Markham  b; 

p.  I  IT.      It  begins.  Sir  John  Harrington,  bearing  the  date  of 

•SG4.     If  these  are  genuine,  and  I  know 

lot  how  to  diapute  it,  they  are  aa  polished 


The  little  poem  of  Ednards,  called  aa  any  written  al 
Aroantium  Ir»,  has  often  been  reprinted  reign.  Theae  ai 
in  modern  coUectioos,  and  is  reckoned  bj     Dainty  Devioe), 
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Whatever  indeed  be  the  subject,  a  tone  of  sadness  reigns 
through  this  misnamed  Paradise  of  Daintiness,  as  it  does 
through  alt  the  English  poetry  of  this  particular  age.  It 
seems  as  if  the  confluence  of  the  poetic  melancholy  of  the 
Fetrarchists  with  the  reflective  seriousness  of  the  Reform- 
ation overpowered  the  lighter  sentiments  of  the  soul ;  and 
some  have  imagined,  I  know  not  how  justly,  that  the  perse- 
cutions of  Mary's  reign  contributed  to  this  effect. 

59-  But  at  the  close  of  that  dark  period,  while  bigotry 
might  be  expected  to  render  the  human  heart  torpid,  s„ii,iiie', 
and  the  English  nation  seemed  too  fully  absorbed  in  '■'^''"""'' 
religious  and  political  discontent  to  take  much  relish  in  literary 
amusements,  one  man  shone  out  for  an  instant  in  the  higher 
walks  of  poetry.  This  was  Thomas  Sackville,  many  years 
afterwards  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  high  treasurer  of  England, 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  haunts  of  the  muses  to  a  long  and 
honourable  career  of  active  life.  The  Mirrour  of  Magistrates, 
published  in  1559,  is  a  collection  of  .ittories  by  different 
authors,  on  the  plan  of  Boccaccio's  prose  work,  De  Casibus 
vironim  illustrium,  recounting  the  misfortunes  and  reverses 
of  men  eminent  in  English  history.  It  was  designed  to  form 
a  series  of  dramatic  soliloquies  united  in  one  interlude.* 
Sackville,  who  seems  to  have  planned  the  scheme,  wrote  an 
Induction,  or  prologue,  and  also  one  of  the  stories,  that  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  Induction  displays  best 
his  poetical  genius ;  it  is,  like  much  earlier  poetry,  a  repre- 
sentation of  allegorical  personages,  but  with  a  fertility  of 
imagination,  vividness  of  description,  and  strength  of  lan- 
guage, which  not  only  leave  his  predecessors  far  behind,  but 
may  fairly  be  compared  with  some  of  the  most  poetical  pas- 
sages in  Spenser.  Sackville's  Induction  forms  a  link  which 
unites  the  school  of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate  to  the  Faery  Queen. 
It  would  certainly  be  vain  to  look  iu  Chaucer,  wherever 
Chaucer  is  original,  for  the  grand  creations  of  Sackville's 
fancy,  yet  we  should  never  find  any  one  who  would  rate 
Sackville  above  Chaucer.     The  strength  of  an  eagle  is  not  to 

*   WutoD,  IT.  4a      A  cupioui  account  rather  a  long  anslysia  of  the  Inferno  o( 

tit  ttw  Himnir  for  Magistrates  occupiei  Dsnte,  which  he  seemB  to  bave  thought 

Ike  tbitj-^ghlh  *Dd  three  tbilowing  lec-  little  knoirn  to  the  English  public,  u  in 

tio«M  ot  the  Hi*lor]r  of  Poetry,  p.  33—  that  age,  I  believ*.  wai  the  caie. 
lOj.     Id   this   WartoD  hat  introduced 
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be  measured  only  by  the  height  of  his  place,  but  by  the  lime 
that  he  continues  on  thd  wing.  Sackville's  Induction  consists 
of  a  few  hundred  lines  ^  and  even  in  these  there  is  a  monotony 
of  gloom  and  sorrow,  which  prevents  us  from  wishing  it  to 
he  longer.  It  is  truly  styled  by  Campbell  a  landscape  on 
which  the  sun  never  shines.  Chaucer  is  various,  flexible, 
and  observant  of  alt  things  in  outward  nature,  or  in  the  heart 
of  man.  But  Sackville  is  far  above  the  frigid  elegance  of 
Surrey ;  and,  in  the  first  days  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  is  the 
herald  of  that  splendour  in  which  it  was  to  close. 

60.  English  poetry  was  not  speedily  animated  by  the 
iDtorioriiror  example  of  Sackville.  His  genius  stands  absolutely 
^'"f*"''  alone  in  the  age  to  which  as  a  poet  he  belongs.  Not 
itajbwh.  jIjj^j  there  was  any  deficiency  in  the  number  of  ver- 
sifiers ;  the  muses  were  honoured  by  the  frequency,  if  not  by 
the  dignity,  of  their  worshippers.  A  diSereiit  sentence  will 
be  found  in  some  books  ;  and  it  has  beconae  common  to  ele- 
vate the  Elizabethan  age  in  one  undiscrhninating  panegyric. 
For  wise  counsellors,  indeed,  and  acute  politicians,  we  could 
not  perhaps  extol  one  part  of  that  famous  reign  at  die  expense 
of  euiother.  Cecil  and  Bacon,  Walsingham,  Smith,  and 
Sadler,  belong  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  queen.  But  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  the  contrast  is  great  between  the  first 
and  second  moiety  of  her  four-and-forty  years.  We  have 
seen  this  already  in  other  subjects  than  poetry  ^  and  in  that 
we  may  appeal  to  such  parts  of  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates 
as  are  not  written  by  Sackville,  to  the  wridngs  of  Church- 
yard, or  to  those  of  Gouge  and  Turberville.  These  writers 
scarcely  venture  to  leave  the  ground,  or  vrander  in  the  fields 
of  fancy.  They  even  abstain  from  the  ordinary  common- 
places of  verse,  as  if  afraid  that  the  reader  should  distrust  or 
misinterpret  their  images.  The  first  who  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  as  an  exception  is  George  Gascoyne, 
whose  Steel  Glass,  published  in  1576,  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  English  satire,  and  has  strength  and  sense  enough 
to  deserve  respect.  Chalmers  has  praised  it  highly.  "  There 
is  a  vein  of  sly  sarcasm  in  this  piece  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  original  j  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind  enabled 
him  to  give  a  more  curious  picture  of  the  dress,  manners, 
amusements,  and  follies  of  the  times,  than  we  meet  with  in 
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almost  any  other  author.  His  Steel  Glass  is  among  the  first 
specimens  of  blank  verse  in  our  language."  This  blank  verse, 
however,  is  but  indifferently  constructed.  Gascoyne's  long 
poem,  called  the  Fruits  of  War,  is  in  the  doggevel  style  of 
bis  age  ;  and  the  general  commendations  of  Chalmers  ou  this 
poet  seem  rather  hyperbolical.  But  his  minor  poems,  espe- 
cially one  called  The  Arraignment  of  a  Lover,  have  much 
^irit  and  gaiety  *  ;  and  we  may  leave  him  a  respectable  place 
among  the  Elizabethan  versifiers. 

61.  An  epoch  was  made,  if  we  may  draw  an  inference 
from  the  language  of  contemporaries,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Kalendar  in  1579.t  ^^5^^"' 
His  primary  idea,  that  of  adapting  a  pastoral  to 
every  month  of  the  year,  was  pleasing  and  original,  though 
he  hAS  frequently  neglected  to  observe  the  season,  even  when 
!t  was  most  abundant  in  appropriate  imagery.  But  his 
Kalendar  is,  in  another  respect,  original,  at  least  when  com- 
pared with  the  pastoral  writings  of  that  age.  This  species 
of  compositiou  had  become  so  much  the  favourite  of  courts, 
that  no  language  was  thought  to  suit  it  but  that  of  courtiers, 
whic^,  with  all  its  false  beauties  of  thought  and  expression, 
was  transferred  to  the  mouths  of  shepherds.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  had  lately  been  shown  in  the  Aminta ;  and  it 
was  a  proof  of  Spenser's  judgment,  as  well  as  genius,  that  he 
struck  out  a  new  line  of  pastoral,  far  more  natural,  and  there- 
fore more  pleasing,  so  far  as  imitation  of  nature  is  the  source 
of  poetical  pleasure,  instead  of  vying,  in  our  more  harsh  and 
Qucultivated  language,  with  the  consummate  elegance  of 
Tasso.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  he  fell  too  much 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  gave  a  Doric  rudeness  to  bis 
dialc^e,  which  is  a  little  repulsive  to  our  taste.  The  dialect 
of  Theocritus  is  musical  to  our  ears,  and  free  from  vulgarity  ; 
praises  which  we  cannot  bestow  on  the  uncouth  provincial 
rusticity  of  Spenser.  He  has  been  less  justly  censured  on 
another  account,  for  intermingling  allusions  to  the  political 
lustory  and  religious  differences  of  his  own  times ;  and  an 

•  EUu'i  Specimcua.      Campbell's  Spe  hU  death,  In  1566.     But  Webbe,  in  hb 

cimmt,  ii.  116.  Discourse  on  English  Foeiif,  publiibed 

f    The      Shepherd'!      KalendBr     tbi  the  nine    ^eir,    meutioni    ^eoser    by 

printed  anoayniouily.     It  is  ascribed  to  name. 
Sidney    by  WhetstorlQ  in   a  monody  on 
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ingenious  critic  has  asserted  that  the  description  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful  oljeots  of  nature,  with  well-selected  scenes  of 
rural  life,  real  but  not  coarse,  constitute  the  only  proper  mate- 
rials of  pastoral  poetry.  These  limitations,  however,  seem 
little  conformable  to  the  practice  of  poets  or  the  taste  of  man- 
kind ;  and  if  Spenser  has  erred  in  the  allegorical  part  of  his 
pastorals,  he  has  done  so  in  company  with  most  of  those  who 
have  tuned  the  shepherd's  pipe.  Several  of  Virgil's  Eclogues, 
and  certainly  the  best,  have  a  meaning  beyond  the  simple 
songs  of  the  hamlet ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  pastoral  romances,  so  popular  in  Spenser's 
age,  teemed  with  delineations  of  real  character,  and  some- 
times were  the  mirrors  of  real  story.  In  fact,  mere  pastoral 
must  soon  become  insipid,  unless  it  borrows  something  from 
active  life  or  elevated  philosophy.  The  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar  are  of  this  description ;  for 
Spenser  has  not  displayed  the  powers  of  hia  own  imagbatioo, 
so  strongly  as  we  might  expect,  in  pictures  of  natural  scenery. 
This  poem  has  spirit  and  beauty  in  many  passages ;  but  is 
not  much  read  in  the  present  day,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
approved  by  modem  critics.  It  was  otherwise  formerly. 
Webbe,  in  his  Discourse  of  English  Poetry,  1586,  calls 
Spenser  "  the  rightest  English  poet  he  ever  read,"  and  thinks 
he  would  have  surpassed  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  "  if  the 
coarseness  of  our  speech  had  been  no  greater  impediment  to 
him,  than  their  pure  native  tongues  were  to  them."  And 
Drayton  says,  "  Master  Edmuud  Spenser  had  done  enough 
for  the  immortality  of  bis  name,  had  he  only  given  us  his 
Shepherd's  Kalendar,  a  masterpiece,  if  any."" 

6@.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  of  Poesie,  which 
sidnn'.  ro^y  have  been  written  at  any  time  between  1581 
^^^'^f  and  his  death  in  1586,  laments  that  "poesy  thus 
r»r/poeu,  gmbmced  in  all  other  places,  should  only  find  in  our 
time  a  bad  welcome  in  England ; "  and,  after  praising 
Sackville,  Surrey,  and  Spenser  for  die  Shepherd's  Kalendar, 
does  not  "remember  to  have  seen  many  more  that  have 
poetical  sinews  in  them.  For  proof  whereof,  let  but  most 
of  the  verses  be  put  into  prose,  and  then  ask  the  meaning, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  one  verse  did  but  beget  another, 

■  Prebce  to  Drayton's  Pastorali. 
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withoat  ordering  at  the  first  what  should  be  at  the  last ; 
which  becomes  a  confused  mass  of  words,  with  a  tinkling' 

sound  of  rh^e,  barely  accompanied  with  reason 

Truly  many  of  such  writings  as  come  under  the  banner  of 
irresistible  lov^  if  I  were  a  mbtress,  would  never  persuade 
me  they  were  in  love ;  so  coldly  they  apply  fiery  speeches  as 
men  that  had  rather  read  lovers'  writiugs,  and  so  caught 
up  oertfun  swelling  phrases,  than  that  in  truth  they  feel  those 


63.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  these  blemishes  are 
by  no  mean&  unusual  in  the  writers  of  the  Elizabe-  i„p„„. 
than  age,  as  in  truth  they  are  found  also  iu  much  In^'uJu" 
other  poetry  of  many  countries.  But  a  change  """■ 
seons  to  have  come  over  the  spirit  of  English  poetry  soon 
after  1580.  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Lodge,  Breton,  Marlowe, 
Greene,  Watson,  are  the  chief  contributors  to  a  roliection 
called  England's  Helicon,  published  in  1600,  and  comprising 
many  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Da:- 
vison's  Poetical  Rhapsody,  in  1602*,  is  a  miscellany  of  the 
same  class.  A  few  other  collections  are  known  to  have 
existed,  but  are  still  more  scarce  than  these.  England's 
Helicon,  by  far  the  most  important,  has  been  reprinted  in 
the  same  volume  of  the  British  Bibliographer  as  the  Para* 
dise  of  Dainty  Devices.  In  this  juxta-position  the  difference 
of  their  tone  is  very  perceptible.  Love  occupies  by  far  the  chief 
portion  of  the  later  miscellany ;  and  love  no  longer  pining 
and  melancholy,  but  sportive  and  boastful.  Every  one  is 
fcmiliar  with  die  beautiful  song  of  Marlowe,  "  Come  live 
with  me  and  be  my  love  ;"  and  with  the  hardly  less  beauti- 
ful answer  ascribed  to  Raleigh.  Lodge  has  ten  pieces  in 
this  collection,  and  Breton  eight.  These  are  generally  full 
of  beauty,  grace,  and  simplicity ;  and  while  in  reading  the 
productions  of  Edwards  and  his  coadjutors  every  sort  of 
allowance  is  to  be  made,  and  we  can  only  praise  a  litde  at 
intervals,  these  lyrics,  twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  are  among 
the  best  in  our  language.  The  conventlona]  tone  is  that  of 
pastoral ;  and  thus,  if  ^ey  have  less  of  the  depth  sometimes 
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shown  in  serious  poetry,  they  have  less  also  of  obscurity  and 
false  refinement.* 

64.  We  may  easily  perceive  in  the  literature  of  the  later 
„ ,     ,      period  of  the  queen,  what  our  bioeraphical  koow- 
"I'llt^l?'      ledge  connrms,  that  much  of  the  austenty  charac- 
teristic of  her  earlier  years  bad  vanished  an'ay. 

The  course  of  time,  the  progress  of  vanity,  the  prevalent 
dishke,  above  all,  of  the  Puritans,  avowed  enemies  of  gaiety, 
concurred  to  this  change.  The  most  distinguished  courtiers, 
Raleigh,  Essex,  Blount,  and  we  must  add  Sidney,  were 
men  of  brilliant  virtues,  but  not  without  license  of  morals ; 
while  many  of  the  wits  and  poets,  such  as  Nash,  Greene, 
Peele,  Marlowe,  were  notoriously  of  very  dissolute  lives. 

65.  The  graver  strains,  however,  of  religion  and  philo- 
seriou  sophy  were  still  heard  in  verse.  The  Soul's  Errand, 
'™"'-        printed  anonymously  in  Davison's  Rhapsody,  and 

ascribed  by  Ellis,  probably  without  reason,  to  Silvester,  is 
characterised  by  strength,  condensation,  and  simplicity.t 
And  we  might  rank  in  a  respectable  place  among  these  En- 
glish poets,  though  I  think  he  has  been  lately  overrated,  one 
whom  the  jealous  law  too  prematurely  deprived  of  life, 
Robert  Southwell,  executed  as  a  seminary  priest  in  1^91, 
under  one  of  those  persecuting  statutes  which  even  the  trai- 
torous restlessness  of  the  English  Jesuits  cannot  excuse. 
Southwell's  poetry  wears  a  deep  tinge  of  gloom,  which  seems 
to  presage  a  catastrophe  too  usual  to  have  been  unexpected. 

■  Ellia,  ip  the  tecond  volume  of  h'u  hadieen  and  thought  much;  while  the 

Specimens  of  English  Poet*,  hu  taken  onlimiry  La^n  and  Italian  Terses  of  this 

largely  from  this  collection.     It  must  be  age  might  b«  vriiten  by  toy  one  vho 

ovoed  that  hia  good   tasU  in  selection  had   a  knack  of  imitation  and  a    good 

gitn  a  higher  notion  of  the  poetry  of  ear.      [It  was  published    in   Ihe  second 

this  age  than,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  edition  of  DHvison,  IfiOB,  with  Ihe  liile, 

found  to  deserve;  yet  there  ii  to  much  of  The  Lie.      In  Silveater'i  work*  it  bean 


excellence  in  England's  Helicon,  that  he 

the  present  title.      Its  publication  tliere- 

ha>  been  compelled  to  oinit  many  pieces 

in  would  of  course  be  prcaumplire  evi- 

dence that  be  wax  the  author,  were  it 

t  Campbell  reckons  this,  and  I  think 

not  weakened,  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  ob. 

jusllv,  among  the   beat  pieces  of   the 

serres,   by  the  circumsUnce    that    it    is 

Eliiabethan   age.      Brydgea  p-ra  it  to 

Raleigh  without  eiidence,  and   we  may 

Earl  of  Pembroke.     If  it  Is  really  fouud, 

manuscripts,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell, 

1593,  Pembroke's  claim  must  be  out  of 

of  the  date  of  1393.       Such    poema   as 

this  could  only  be  written  by  a  man  who 
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It  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  almost  wholly  religious ;   the 
shorter  pieces  are  the  best.* 

66.  Astrophel  and  Stella,  a  series  of  amatory  poems  by 
Sir  Phihp  Sidney,  though  written  nearly  ten  years  ^^,^0, 
before,  was  publiahed  in  1591.  These  songs  and  ^'""'' 
sonnets  recount  the  loves  of  Sidney  and  Lady  Rich,  sister 
of  Lord  Essex ;  and  it  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance  that, 
in  her  own  and  her  husband's  lifetime,  this  ardent  court- 
ship of  a  married  woman  should  have  been  deemed  fit  for 
publicadon.  Sidney's  passion  seems  indeed  to  have  been  un- 
successful, but  far  enough  from  being  platonict  Astrophel 
aod  Stella  is  too  much  disfigured  by  conceits,  but  is  in  some 
places  very  beautiful ;  and  it  is  strange  that  Chalmers,  who 
reprinted  Turberville  and  Warner,  should  have  left  Sidney 
out  of  his  collecdon  of  British  poets.  A  poem  by  the  writer 
just  mentioned,  Warner,  with  the  quaint  title,  Albion's  Eng- 
land, 1586,  has  St  least  the  equivocal  merit  of  great  length. 
It  is  rather  legendary  than  historical ;  some  passages  are 
pleasing,  but  it  is  not  a  work  of  genius,  and  the  style,  though 
natural,  seldom  rises  above  that  of  prose. 

67.  Spenser's  Epithalamium  on  his  own  marriage,  written 
perhaps  in  15941,  is  of  a  far  higher  mood  than  any 

thing  we  have  niuned.  It  is  a  strain  redolent  of  ^""^^ 
a  bridegroom's  joy,  and  of  a  poet's  fancy.  The 
English  language  seems  to  expand  itself  with  a  copiousness 
unknown  beifore,  while  he  pours  forth  the  varied  imagery 
of  this  splendid  little  poem.  I  do  not  know  any  other  nuptial 
song,  ancient  or  modem,  of  equal  beauty.  It  is  an  intoxi- 
cation of  ecstasy,  ardent,  noble,  and  pure.  But  it  pleased 
not  Heaven  that  these  day-dreams  of  genius  and  virtue 
should  be  undisturbed. 

*  I  am  Dot  airure  that  Southwell  bu  amour  with  Lady  Ricb.  a  drcunutance 

gained  any  thing  by  a  repul>licBtii>n  of  vhich    such   biogiaphers   as   Dr,  Zouch 

his  entire  poenu  in  1817.      Ileadley  and  take  good  care  to  suppreu,  a  grnllenuul 

EUia  bad  culled  the  beat  ipecimenL     St.  who   published   an   edition  of   Sidnef '■ 

Peter's   Complaint,   the   longest    of  his  DefEOCe  of  Poetry,  thought  fit  to  indulge 

poenn,    is  vordy  and  tedious;    and  in  in  recriminating  attacks  on  Godwin  bim- 

reading  the  lotume  I  found  scarce  any  lelC     It  is  lingular  that  men  of  sense  and 

thing  of  merit  whicb    I   had   not  seen  education  should  persist  in  fancying  that 

heibre.  such  argumenli  ire  likely  to  conTince 

f  Godwin  baring  several  years  since  any  dispaujonate  reader. 
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G8.  Shakspeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  appears  to  have  been 
Pg^,gf  published  in  l^QS,  and  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  the 
shRiipwre.  following  year.  The  redundance  of  blossoms  in 
these  juvenile  effusions  of  his  unbounded  fertility  obstructs 
the  reader's  attention,  and  sometimes  almost  leads  us  to 
give  him  credit  for  less  reflection  and  sentiment  than  he  will 
be  found  to  display.  The  s^le  is  flowing,  and,  in  general, 
more  perspicuous  than  tlie  Elizabethan  poets  are  wont  to  be. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  they  would  betray  ^emselves  for 
the  works  of  Shakspeare,  had  they  been  anonymously 
published. 

69'  In  the  last  decad  of  this  century  several  new  poets 
Daniel  aiid  camc  forward.  Samuel  Daniel  is  one  of  these.  His 
Dnjtoa.  Complaint  of  Rosamond,  and  probably  many  of  his 
minor  poems,  belong  to  this  period ;  and  it  was  also  that  of 
his  greatest  popularity.  On  the  death  of  Spenser,  in  1598, 
he  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  him  as  poet-laureate ; 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  ranked  him  in  the  second 
place ;  an  eminence  due  rather  to  the  purity  of  his  language 
than  to  its  vigour.*  Michael  Drayton,  who  first  tried  his 
shepherd's  pipe  with  some  success  in  the  usual  style,  pub- 
lished his  Barons'  Wars  in  1598-  They  relate  to  the  last 
years  of  Edward  II.,  and  conclude  with  the  execution  of 
Mortimer  under  his  son.  This  poem,  therefore,  sQems  to 
possess  a  sufficient  unity,  and,  tried  by  rules  of  criticism, 
might  be  thought  not  far  removed  from  the  class  of  epic  — 
a  dignity,  however,  to  which  it  has  never  pretended.  But  in 
its  conduct  Drayton  follows  history  very  closely,  and  we  are 
kept  too  much  in  mind  of  a  common  chronicle.  Though  not 
very  pleasing,  however,  in  its  general  effect,  this  poem.  The 
Barons'  Wars,  contains  several  passages  of  considerable 
beauty,  which  men  of  greater  renown,  especially  Milton,  who 
av^led  himself  largely  of  all  the  poetry  of  the  preceding  age, 
have  been  wilting  to  imitate. 

70.  A  more  remarkable  poern  is  that  of  Sir  John  Davies, 

afterwards  chief-justice  of  Ireland,  entitled,  Nosce 

TFiDiiyn      Teipsum,  published  in  1599,  usually,  though  rather 

inaccurately,  called.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
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Perhfq)s  no  language  can  produce  s  poem,  extending  to  so 
great  a  lengUi,  of  more  condensation  of  thought,  or  in  which 
fewer  languid  verses  will  be  found.  Yet,  according  to  some 
definitions,  the  Nosce  Teipsum  is  wholly  unpoetical,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  no  passion  and  little  fancy.  If  it  reaches  the 
heart  at  all.  It  is  through  the  reason.  But  since  strong  ar- 
gument in  terse  and  correct  style  fails  not  to  give  us  pleasure 
in  prose,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  lose  its  effect  when 
it  gains  tJie  aid  of  regular  metre  to  gratify  the  ear  and  aasisf 
the  memory.  Lines  there  nre  in  Davies  which  far  outweigh 
much  of  the  descriptive  and  imaginative  poetry  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  whether  we  estimate  them  by  the  pleasure  they 
impart  to  us,  or  by  the  intellectual  vigour  they  display. 
Experience  has  shown  tiiat  the  faculties  peculiarly  deemed 
poetical  are  frequently  exhibited  in  a  oonsiderable  degree,  but 
very  few  have  been  able  to  preserve  a  perspicuous  brevity 
without  stiSness  or  pedantry  (allowance  made  for  the  subject 
and  the  times),  in  metaphysical  reasoning,  so  successfully  an 
Sir  John  Davies. 

71.  Hall's  Satires  are  tolerably  known,  partly  on  account 
of  the  subsequent  celebrity  of  the  author  in  a  very  j!.iir«.of 
different  province,  nnd  partly  from  a  notion,  to  which  Minton. 
he  gave  birth  by  announcing  the  claim,  that  he  was  ""'"'™°'- 
the  first  English  satirist.  In  a  general  sense  of  satire,  we 
have  seen  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Gascoyne  j  but 
Hall  has  more  of  the  direct  Juvenatian  invective,  which  he 
may  have  reckoneil  essential  to  that  species  of  poetry.  They 
are  deserving  of  regard  in  themselves.  Warton  has  made 
many  extracts  from  Hall's  Satires  ;  he  praises  in  them  "  a 
classical  precision,  to  which  English  poetry  had  yet  rarely 
attained  ;"  and  calls  the  versification  "  equally  energetic  and 
el^ant."  *  .  The  former  epithet  may  be  admitted ;  but  ele- 
gance is  hardly  compatible  with  what  Warton  owns  to  be  the 
chief  fault  of  Hall,  "  his  obscurity,  arising  from  a  remote 
phraseology,  constrained  combinations,  unfamiliar  allusions, 
elliptical  apostrophes,  and  abruptness  of  expression."  Hall  is 
in  fact  not  only  so  harsh  and  rugged,  that  he  cannot  be  read 
with  much  pleasure,  but  so  obscure  in  very  many  places  that 
he  cannot  be  understood  at  all,  his  lines  frequently  bearing  no 

■  IlUt  of  EaglLsh  Poetij,  It.  38S. 
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visible  connexton  in  sense  or  grammar  with  their  neighbours. 
The  stream  is  powerful,  but  turbid  and  often  choked.* 
Marstou  and  Donne  majr  be  added  to  Hall  in  thia  style  of 
poetry,  as  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century,  though  the 
satires  of  the  latter  were  not  published  till  long  afterwards. 
With  as  much  obscurity  as  Hall,  he  has  a  still  more  inhar- 
monious versitication,  and  not  nearly  equal  vigour. 

7^.  The  roughness  of  these  satirical  poets  was  perhaps 
Moduia-  studiously  affected  ;  for  it  was  not  much  in  unison 
vTeuiii  with  the  general  tone  of  the  age.  It  requires  a  good 
'*'™'  deal  of  care  to  avoid  entirely  the  combinations  of 
consonants  that  clog  our  language ;  nor  have  Drayton  or 
Spenser  always  escaped  this  embarrassment.  But  in  the 
lighter  poetry  of  the  queen's  last  years,  a  remarkable  sweet- 
ness of  modulation  has  always  been  recognised.  This  has 
sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  general  fondness  for  music- 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that  some  of  our  old  madrigals  are  as 
beautiful  in  language  as  they  are  in  melody.  Several  collec- 
tions were  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.!  And  it  is 
evident  that  the  regard  to  the  capacity  of  his  verse  for  mar- 
riage with  music,  that  was  before  the  poet's  iniud,  would  not 
only  polish  his  metre,  but  give  it  grace  and  sentiment,  while 
it  banished  also  the  pedantry,  the  antithesis,  the  prolixity, 
which  had  disfigured  the  earlier  lyric  poems.  Their  mea- 
sures became  more  various :  though  the  quatrain,  alternating 
by  eight  and  six  syllables,  was  still  very  popular,  we  find  the 
trochiuc  verse  of  seven,  sometimes  ending  with  a  double 
rhyme,  usual  towards  the  end  of  the  queen's  reign.  Many 
of  these  occur  in  England's  Helicon,  and  in  the  poems  of 
Sidney. 

73.  The  translations  of  ancient  poets  by  Phaier,  Golding, 

Stanyhurst,  and  several  more,  do  not  challenge  our 

oiiiotL'bt   attention  ;  most  of  them,  in  fact,  being  very  wretched 

■pmu,     performances.l^     Marlowe,  a  more  celebrated  name, 

■   Ilall'i  Satirei  are  pT3i<icd  b^  Camp-  ilicated  o(  hU  nliree  in  taj  but  ■  rela- 

bell,  u  veil  SI  WaitDn,  fiiU  M  much,  in  tire  sense. 

my  opinion,  as  IheyiliHFne.    Warton  hw  \  MorUy's   MumcbI    Airs,  15£H,  and 

compared  Marslon  witb  Hall,  and  con-  another  collection  in  1597,  contain  »me 

dudes  that  the  latter  is  more  "elegant,  pretty  ninf^     Britiah  Bibliographer,  i. 

eiact,  and  elaborate."     More  so  than  his  343.     A  few  oflhese  madri^s  viil  iilso 

riml  he  may  by  possibility  be  esteemed ;  be  found  in  Mr.  Campbell's  Spedmens. 

but  these  three  epithets  cannot  be  pre-  4  Warton,  chap.  Iit.,   has  gone  tcfj 
Udioriously  into  this  sabJMt. 
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did  not,  as  has  commonly  been  said,  translate  the  poem  of 
Hero  and  Leander  ascribed  to  Muswus,  but  expanded  it  into 
what  he  calls  sis  Sestiads  on  the  same  subject ;  a  paraphrase, 
in  every  sense  of  the  epithet,  of  the  most  hcentioua  kind. 
This  he  left  incomplete,  and  it  was  finished  by  Chapman.* 
But  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  this  kind  are  the 
Hiad  of  Chapman,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Fairfax,  both  printeil 
in  1600;  the  former,  however,  containing  in  that  edition 
but  Bfteeu  books,  to  which  the  rest  was  subsequently  added. 
Pope,  after  censuring  the  haste,  negligence,  and  fustian 
language  of  Chapman,  observes,  "  that  which  is  to  be  allowed 
him,  and  which  very  much  contributed  to  cover  his  defects, 
is  a  free  daring  spirit  that  animates  his  translation,  which  is 
something  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself 
would  have  written  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion." 
He  might  have  added,  that  Chapman'a  translation,  with  all 
its  defects,  is  often  exceedingly  Homeric;  a  praise  which 
Pope  himself  seldom  attained.  Chapman  deals  abundantly 
in  compound  epithets,  some  of  which  have  ret^ned  their 
place ;  his  verse  is  rhymed,  of  fourteen  syllableB,,  which 
corresponds  to  the  hexameter  better  than  the  decasyllable 
couplet;  he  is  often  uncouth,  often  unmusical,  and  often 
low ;  but  the  spirited  and  rapid  flow  of  his  metre  makes  him 
respectable  to  lovers  of  poetry.  Waller,  it  is  said,  could  not 
read  him  without  transport.  It  must  be  added,  that  he  is 
aa  unf^thfut  translator,  and  interpolated  much,  besides  the 
general  redundancy  of  his  style.t 

74.  Fair&x's  Tasso  has  been  more  prrdaed,  and  is  better 
known.     Campbell  has  called  it,  in  rather  strong  tuu. 
terms,  "  one  of  the  glories  of  Elizabetli's  reign,"  *^"""- 
It  is  not  the  first  version  of  the  Jerusalem,  one  very  literal 
and  prosaic  having  been  made  by  Carew  in  ]594!.t     That  of 
Fairfax,  if  it  does  not  represent  the  grace  of  its  original,  and 

*   MsrlowE'i  poem  »  republished   in         {  In  the  third  voluoie  of  the  Relro- 

tfae   Reitituta  ot  Sir  Egerton   Brydges.  ipective    Revieir,  these   tranitations   are 

It  is  HDguUr  that  Warton  ahould  have  compued,  and  it  is  shown  that  Carcw  is 

taken  it  tor  a  traiHlation  of  Mubkus.  far  mure  literal  than   Fairfiii,  wlio  baa 

f  Warton,    iv.    269.        Retrotpectife  taken  great    liberties  with  his  original, 

Reviev.  toI.  iii.      See  also  a  terj'  good  Eitracts  irom  Carev  will  alto  be  found 

eomparuon  of  the  diaenint  tranilitiana  in  the  British  Bibliogiapher,  i.  30.    Jliey 

vf  Homer,  in  Blackwood's  Magaiinc  for  are    miserably   bad.      [Carev   translated 

IS»I    and  1832,  where  Chapman  comes  only    tlie    first    Ctc    book*  of  Tasso.— 

in  Tor  his  due.  [1847.] 
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deviates  also  too  much  from  its  sense,  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  spirit  and  vigour.  It  has  bt^eii  considered  as  one  of  the 
earhest  works,  in  which  the  obsolete  English,  which  had  not 
been  laid  aside  in  the  days  of  Sackville,  and  which  Spenser 
affected  to  preserve,  gave  way  to  a  style  not  much  differing, 
at  least  in  point  of  single  words  and  phrases,  from  that  of 
the  present  age.  But  this  praise  is  equally  due  to  Daniel,  to 
Drayton,  and  to  others  of  rfie  later  Elizabethan  poets.  The 
translation  of  Ariosto  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  1591>  is 
much  inferior. 

75.  An   injudicious  endeavour   to   substitute    the   Latin 

metres  for  those  congenial  to  our  language  met 
ot^kIJIT"    with  no  more  success  than  it  deserved ;  unless  it 

may  be  called  success,  that  Sidney,  and  even  Spen- 
ser, were  for  a  moment  seduced  into  appr<^tion  of  it. 
Gabriel  Harvey,  best  now  remembered  as  the  latter's  friend, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  hexameters  in  some  letters 
which  passed  between  them,  and  Spenser  appears  to  have 
concurred.  Webbe,  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  writer  of  little 
taste  or  ear  for  poetry,  supported  the  same  scheme,  but  may 
be  said  to  have  avenged  the  wrong  of  English  verse  upon  our 
great  poet,  by  travestying  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar  into  Sap- 
phics.' Campion,  in  1603,  still  harps  upon  this  foolish 
pedantry  ;  many  instances  of  which  may  be  found  during  the 
Elizabethan  period.  It  is  well-known  that  in  German  the 
practice  has  been  in  some  measure  successful,  through  the 
example  of  a  distinguished  poet,  and  through  translations 
from  the  ancients  in  measures  closely  corresponding  with 
their  own.  In  this  there  is  doubtless  the  advantage  of  pre- 
senting a  truer  mirror  of  tlie  original.  But  as  most  imitations 
of  Latin  measures,  in  Grerman  or  English,  begin  by  violating 
their  first  principle,  which  assigns  an  invariable  value  in  time 
to  the  syllables  of  every  word,  and  produce  a  chaos  of  false 
quantities,  it  seems  as  if  they  could  only  disgust  any  one 
acquainted  with  classical  versification.  In  the  early  English 
hexameters  of  the  period  before  us,  we  sometimes  perceive  an 


•  Welibe'i  .ucc 

en  WHS  not  inviling  to     v/e  ha 

re  Ihia  delnUble  heiuuetrlc  ver- 

heLaliiilsts.  Tim 

Bin  (lie Mcond Eclogue     liua: 

f  Virgil,  for  Ihe 

eautiful  lino—                BuL  b 

Itopl^hllng:                       '            ' 

^"™™i""JJ"j 

i'.i;r.^"[?;.':?.',?-     ^''1 
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intention  to  arrange  long  and  short  syllables  according  to  the 
analogies  of  the  Latin  tongue.  But  this  would  soon  be  found 
impracticable  in  our  own,  which,  abounding  in  harsh  termi- 
nations, cannot  long  observe  the  law  of  position. 

76.  It  was  smd  by  Ellb,  that  nearly  one  hundred  names 
of  poets  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  might 
be  enumerated,  besides  many  that  have  left  no  me-  i"»"  ">  mi* 
morial  except  their  songs.  This  however  was  but 
a  moderate  computation.  Drake  has  made  a  list  of  more 
than  two  hundred,  some  few  of  whom,  perh^s,  do  not  strictly 
belong  to  the  Elizabethan  period.*  But  many  of  these  are 
only  known  by  short  pieces  in  such  miscellaneous  collections 
as  have  been  mentioned.  Yet  in  the  entire  bulk  of  poetry, 
England  could  not,  perhaps,  bear  comparison  with  Spain  or 
France,  to  say  nothing  of  Italy.  She  had  come,  in  fact,  much 
later  to  cultivate  poetry  as  a  general  accomplishment.  And, 
consequently,  we  find  much  less  of  the  mechanism  of  style, 
than  in  the  contemporaneous  verse  of  other  languages.  The 
Elngtish  sonnetteers  deal  less  in  customary  epithets  and  con- 
ventional modes  of  expression.  Every  thought  was  to  be 
worked  out  in  new  terms,  since  the  scanty  precedents  of 
early  versi6ers  did  not  supply  them.  This  was  evidently 
the  cause  of  many  blemishes  in  the  Elizabethan  poetry  ;  of 
much  that  was  false  in  taste,  much  that  was  either  too  harsh 
and  extravagant,  or  too  humble,  and  of  more  that  was  so 
obscure  as  to  defy  alt  interpretation.  But  it  saved  also  that 
monotonous  equability  that  often  wearies  us  in  more  polished 
poetry.  There  is  more  pleasure,  more  sense  of  sympathy 
with  another  mind,  in  the  perusal  even  of  Gascoyne  or 
Edwards,  than  in  that  of  many  French  and  Italian  versifiers 
whom  their  contemporaries  extolled.  This  is  all  that  we  can 
justly  say  in  their  favour  ;  for  any  comparison  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poetry,  save  Spenser's  alone,  with  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  would  show  an  extravagant  predilection  for 
the  mere  name  or  dress  of  antiquity. 

77-  It  would  be  a  great  omission  to  neglect  in  any  review 
of  the  Elizabethan  poetry,  that  extensive,  though  smimnd 
anonymous  class,  the  Scots  and  English   ballads,  n^.    ^' 

■  ShuktpMre  and  his  Tlinm,  i.  674.    Even  this  cataloguoi!  probably  incomplete; 
it  includes,  of  coune.  trmuJoinri. 
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The  very  earliest  of  these  have  been  adverted  to  in  our 
account  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  became  much  more 
numerous  in  the  present.  The  age  of  many  may  be  de- 
termined by  historical  or  other  allusions ;  and  from  these, 
availing  ourselves  of  similarity  of  style,  we  may  fix,  with 
some  probability,  the  date  of  such  as  furnish  no  distinct  evi- 
dence. This  however  is  precarious,  because  the  language 
has  often  been  modernised,  and  passing  for  some  time  by 
oral  tradition,  they  are  frequently  not  exempt  from  marks  of 
interpolation.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
James  VI.,  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  must  be  reckoned  the  golden  age  of  the  Scottish 
ballad  ;  and  there  are  many  of  the  corresponding  period  in 
England. 

78.  There  can  be,  I  conceive,  no  question  as  to  the  supe- 
riority of  Scotland  in  her  ballads.  Those  of  an  historic  or 
legendary  character,  especially  the  former,  are  ardently  poeti- 
ad  ;  the  nameless  minstrel  is  often  inspired  with  an  Homeric 
power  of  rapid  narration,  bold  description,  lively  or  pathetic 
touches  of  sentiment.  They  are  familiar  to  us  through  several 
publications,  but  chiefly  through  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,  by  one  whose  genius  these  indigenous  lays  had 
first  excited,  and  whose  own  writings,  when  the  whole  civi- 
lised world  did  hoiiiage  t«  his  name,  never  ceased  to  bear  the 
indelible  impress  of  the  associations  that  had  thus  been  gene- 
rated. The  English  ballads  of  the  northern  border,  or  per- 
haps, of  the  northern  counties,  come  near  in  their  general 
character  and  cast  of  manners  to  the  Scottish,  but,  as  far  as 
I  have  seen,  with  a  manifest  inferiority.  Tliose  again  which 
belong  to  the  south,  and  bear  no  trace  either  of  the  rude 
manners,  or  of  the  wild  superstitions  which  the  bards  of  Et- 
trick  and  Cheviot  display,  fall  generally  into  a  creeping  style, 
which  has  exposed  the  common  ballad  to  contempt.  They 
are  sometimes,  nevertheless,  not  devoid  of  elegance,  and  often 
pathetic.  The  best  are  known  through  Percy's  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry ;  a  collection  singularly  heterogeneous,  and 
very  unequal  in  merit,  but  from  the  publication  of  which,  in 
176^,  some  of  high  name  have  dated  the  revival  of  a  genuine 
feeling  for  true  poetry  in  the  public  mind. 
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79.  We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  chief  boost  of  this 
period,  the  Faery  Queen.  Spenser,  as  is  well  knowD,  -n,  Fieij 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his  poem  in  Ireland,  '*'"™' 

on  the  banks  of  his  favourite  Mulla.  The  first  three  books 
were  published  in  1590 ;  the  last  three  did  not  appear  till 
159fJ-  It  is  a  perfectly  improbable  supposition,  that  the  re- 
niaining  part,  or  six  books  required  for  the  completion  of  his 
design,  have  been  lost.  The  short  interval  before  the  death 
of  this  great  poet  was  filled  up  by  calamities  sufficient  to 
wither  the  fertility  of  any  mind. 

80.  The  first  book  of  the  Faery  Queen  is  a  complete 
poem,   and  far  from  requiring  any  continuation,  is 

rather  injured  by  the  useless  re-appearance  of  its  orXe  Brii' 
hero  in  the  second.  It  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  finest  of  the  six.  In  no  other  is  the  allegory  so  clearly 
conceived  by  the  poet,  or  so  steadily  preserved,  yet  with  a 
disguise  so  delicate,  that  no  one  is  offended  by  that  servile 
setting  forth  of  a  moral  meaning  we  frequently  meet  with  in 
allegorical  poems ;  and  the  reader  has  the  gratification  which 
good  writing  in  works  of  fiction  always  produces,  that  of  ex- 
ercising his  own  ingenuity  without  perplexing  it.  That  the 
red-cross  knight  designates  the  militant  Christian,  whom 
Una,  the  true  church,  loves,  whom  Duessa,  the  type  of  popery, 
seduces,  who  is  reduced  almost  to  despair,  but  rescued  by 
the  iotervention  of  Una,  and  the  assistance  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  is  wliat  no  one  feels  any  diiliculty  in  acknow- 
ledging, but  what  every  one  may  easily  read  the  poem  with- 
out perceiving  or  remembering.  In  an  allegory  conducted 
with  such  propriety,  and  concealed  or  revealed  wiih  so  much 
art,  there  can  surely  be  nothing  to  repel  our  taste ;  and  those 
who  read  the  first  book  of  the  Faery  Queen  without  pleasure, 
must  seek  (what  others  perhaps  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover 
for  them)  a  different  cause  for  their  insensibility,  than  the 
tediousness  or  insipidity  of  allegorical  poetry.  Every  canto 
of  this  book  teems  with  the  choicest  beauties  of  imagination  ; 
he  came  to  it  in '  the  freshness  of  his  genius,  which  shines 
throughout  with  an  uniformity  it  does  not  always  afterwards 
maintain,  imsutlied  as  yet  by  flattery,  unobstructed  by  pedantry, 
and  unquenched  by  languor. 
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81.  In  the  following  books,  we  have  much  less  allegory  ; 
TbaiuFcnd-  ^of  the  personifjcation  of  abstract  qualities,  though 
ingbooki.  often  confounded  with  it,  does  not  properly  belong 
to  that  class  of  composition :  it  requires  a  covert  sense  be- 
neath an  apparent  fable,  such  as  the  first  book  contains.  But 
of  this  I  do  not  discover  many  proofs  in  the  second  or  third, 
the  legends  of.  Temperance  and  Chastity  ;  they  are  contrived 
to  exhibit  these  virtues  and  their  opposite  vices,  but  with  little 
that  is  not  obvious  upon  the  surface.  In  the  fourth  and  sixth 
books,  there  is  still  less ;  but  a  different  species  of  allegory, 
the  historical,  which  the  commentators  have,  with  more  or 
less  success,  endeavoured  to  trace  in  other  portions  of  the 
poem,  breaks  out  unequivocally  in  the  legend  of  Justice, 
which  occupies  the  fifth.  The  friend  and  patron  of  Spenser, 
Sir  Arthur  Grey,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  is  evidendy  por- 
trayed in  Artheg^  ;  and  the  latter  cantos  of  this  book  repre- 
sent, not  always  with  great  felicity,  much  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  history  of  the  times.  It  is  sufficiently  intimated  by 
the  poet  himself,  that  his  Gloriana,  or  Faery  Queen,  is  the 
type  of  Elizabeth ;  and  he  has  given  her  another  represent- 
ative  in  the  fair  huntress  Belpha;be.  Spenser's  adulation  of 
her  beauty  (at  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age)  may  be  ex- 
tenuated, we  can  say  no  more,  by  the  practice  of  wise  and 
great  men,  and  by  his  natural  tendency  to  clothe  the  objects 
of  his  admiration  in  the  hues  of  fancy  ;  but  its  exaggeration 
leaves  the  servility  of  the  Italians  far  behind. 

82.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  living  ^vriter  of  the 

most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  genius,  whose  eloquence 
«™'rt'    is  as  the  rush  of  mighty  waters,  and  has  left  it  for 

others  almost  as  invidious  to  praise  in  terms  of  less 
rapture,  as  to  censure  what  he  has  borne  along  in  the  stream 
of  unhesitating  eulogy,  that  "no  poet  has  ever  hud  a  more 
exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  than  Spenser."  •  '  In  Virgil 
and  Tasso  this  was  not  less  powerful ;  but  even  they,  even 
the  latter  himself,  do  not  hang  with  such  a  tenderness  of 
delight,  with  such  a  forgetful  delay,  over  the  fair  creations 
of  their  fancy.     Spenser  is  not  averse  to  images  that  jar  on 

•  1  tllude  here  to  >  very  brilliant  during  the  jran  1834  uid  I83S.  [Thejr 
■cries  or  paper'  on  the  Faery  Queen,  aie  inilveisallj  ascrilKd  la  ProCvssui  Wil- 
publiBlied    in     Blackvood't    Magazine,     ton.— 184S.] 
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the  mind  by  exciting  horror  or  disgust,  and  sometimes  his 
touches  are  rather  too  strong ;  but  it  is  on  love  and  beauty, 
on  holiness  and  virtue,  that  he  reposes  witli  all  the  sympathy 
of  his  soul.  The  slowly  sliding  motion  of  his  stanza,  "  with 
many  a  bout  of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  beauti- 
fully corresponds  to  the  dreamy  enchantment  of  his  descrip- 
tion, when  Una,  or  Belphoebe,  or  Florimel,  or  Amoret,  are 
present  to  his  mind.  In  this  varied  delineation  of  female 
perfectness,  no  earlier  poet  had  equalled  him ;  nor,  excepting 
Shakspeare,  has  he  had,  perhaps,  any  later  rival. 

83.  Spenser  is  naturally  compared  with  Ariosto.  "  Fierce 
wars  and  f^thful  loves  did  moralise  the  song "  of  c<.!Bp»r«i  lo 
botfi  j>oets.     But  in  the  constitution  of  their  minds,   *""'"■ 

in  the  character  of  their  poetry,  they  were  almost  the  reverse 
of  each  other.  The  Italian  is  gay,  rapid,  ardent ;  his  pic- 
tures shift  like  the  hues  of  heaven ;  even  while  diffuse,  he 
seems  to  leave  in  an  instant  what  he  touches,  and  is  prolix 
by  the  number,  not  the  duration,  of  his  images.  Spenser  is 
habitually  serious ;  his  slow  stanza  seems  to  suit  the  temper 
of  his  genius  ;  he  loves  to  dwell  on  the  sweetness  and  beauty 
which  his  fancy  portrays.  The  ideal  of  chivalry,  rather 
derived  from  its  didactic  theory,  than  from  the  precedents  of 
romance,  is  dways  before  him  ;  his  morality  is  pure  and 
even  stem,  with  nothing  of  the  libertine  tone  of  Ariosto. 
He  worked  with  far  worse  tools  than  the  bard  of  Ferrara, 
with  a  language  not  quite  formed,  and  into  which  he  rather 
injudidously  poured  an  unnecessary  archaism,  while  the 
s^le  of  his  contemporaries  was  undergoing  a  rapid  change 
in  the  opposite  direction.  His  stanza  of  nine  lines  is  parti- 
cularly inconvenient  and  languid  in  narration,  where  the 
Italian  octave  is  sprightly  and  vigorous ;  though  even  this 
becomes  ultimately  monotonous  by  its  regularity,  a  fault 
from  which  only  the  ancient  hexameter  and  our  blank  verse 
are  exempt. 

84.  Spenser  may  be  justly  said  to  excel  Ariosto  in  origin- 
aHty  of  invention,  in  force  and  variety  of  character,  in 
strength  and  vividness  of  conception,  in  depth  of  reflection, 
in  fertility  of  imagination,  and  above  all,  in  that  exclusively 
poetical  cast  of  feeling,  which  discerns  in  every  thing  what 
common  minds  do  not  perceive.     In  the  construction  and 
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arnuigenient  of  their  fable  neitlier  deserve  much  praise  ;  but 
the  siege  of  Paris  gives  the  Orlando  Furioso,  spite  of  its  per- 
petual shiftings  of  the  scene,  rather  more  unity  ia  the  reader's 
apprehension  than  belongs  to  the  Faery  Queen.  Speuser  is, 
no  doubt,  decidedly  inferior  in  ease  and  liveliness  of  narra- 
tion, as  well  as  clearness  and  felicity  of  language.  But, 
upon  thus  comparing  the  two  poets,  we  have  little  reason  to 
blush  for  our  countryman.  Yet  the  fame  of  Ariosto  is  spread 
through  Europe,  while  Spenser  is  almost  unknown  out  of 
England  ;  and  even  in  this  age,  when  much  of  our  literature 
is  so  widely  diffused,  I  have  not  observed  proofs  of  much 
acquaintance  with  him  on  the  Continent. 

S5.  The  language  of  Spenser,  like  that  of  Shakspeare,  is 
st,]tot  '^^  instrument  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  the 
spniHr.  work  it  was  to  perform.  No  other  poet  had  written 
like  either,  tliough  both  have  had  their  imitators.  It  is  rather 
apparently  obsolete  by  his  partiality  to  certain  disused  forms, 
such  as  the  y  before  the  participle,  than  from  any  close  re- 
semblance to  the  diction  of  Chaucer  or  Lydgate.*  The 
enfeebling  expletives  do  and  did,  though  certainly  very  com- 
mon in  our  early  writers,  had  never  been  employed  with  such 
an  unfortunate  predilection  as  by  Spenser.  Their  everlasting 
recurrence  is  among  the  great  blemishes  of  his  style.  His 
versification  is  in  many  passages  beautifully  harmonious  ; 
but  he  has  frequently  permitted  himself,  whe^er  for  the  sake 
of  variety  or  from  some  other  cause,  to  baulk  the  ear  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  stanza,  t 

86.  The  inferiority  of  the  last  three  books  to  the  former 

is  surety  very  manifest:     His  muse  gives  gradual 

o(i".uiir    signs  of  weariness  ;  the  imagery  becomes  less  vivid, 

the  vein  of  poetical  description  less  rich,  the  digres- 

*  "  Spomer,"  avs  Ben  Joiison,   "  in  agree  irilli  htm  when  he  proceeds  to  sajr, 

■9b:tiiig  (he  ancienta  writ  no  language ;  "  it  never  sirikei  any  unwarned  ear  aa 

yel  I  would  have  liiin  read  fur  his  matler,  artificial,  or  other  than  the  reiutt  of  the 

but  SI  Vir;;il   read   Enniua."     TfaU  is  necessary  movement  of  the  verse."     lira 

rather  in  the  nrraslic  tone  attributed  to  artifice  icems  oflen  very  obvious.      1  do 

Jonson.  not  also  quite  undemland,  or,  if  I  do, 

f  Coterid;^,  who  had  a  very  strong  cannot  acquiesce  in  what  fullowa,   that 

perception  of  the   beauty    of   Spenser's  "  Spenser'a   descriptions  tie  not  in  the 

poetry,  has  obaerited  Ilia  allemate  alliler-  true  sense  of  ihe  lord  picturesque,  but 

ation,  "  which  when  veil  used  is  a  great  are  compmedafawoHdriHUieriaB/imafa, 

■eeret  in  melody;  as  ■  nvi  la  ne  her  inr-  ai  in  our  dreimi."     Coleridge's  Remains, 

rnarfiil  conslmint  i'  —  <  on  the  grn-is  her  vol,  i.  p.  ai. 
daifly  limbs  did  lay.'"    l!ii'.  I  can  lisrdly 
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sions  more  frequent  and  verbose.  It  is  true  tliat  the  fourtli 
book  is  full  of  beautiful  inventions,  and  contains  much  ad- 
mirable poetry ;  yet  even  here  we  perceive-  a  comparative 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  excelling  passages,  which  becomes 
far  more  apparent  as  we  proceed,  and  the  last  book  falls  very 
short  of  the  interest  which  the  earlier  part  of  the  Faery  Queen 
had  excited.  There  is,  perhaps,  less  reason  than  some  have 
imagined,  to  regret  that  Spenser  did  not  complete  his 
origiDal  design.  The  Faery  Queen  is  already  in  the  class  of 
longest  poems.  A  double  length,  especially  if,  as  we  may 
well  suspect,  the  succeeding  parts  would  have  been  inferior, 
might  have  deterred  many  readers  from  the  perusal  of  what 
we  now  possess.  It  is  felt  already  in  Spenser,  as  it  is  per- 
haps even  in  Ariosto,  when  we  read  much  of  either,  that 
tales  of  knights  and  ladies,  giants  and  salvage  men,  end  in  a 
sadety  which  no  poetical  excellence  can  overcome.  Ariosto, 
sensible  of  this  mtrinsic  defect  in  the  epic  romance,  has  en- 
livened it  by  great  variety  of  incidents,  and  by  much  that 
carries  us  away  from  the  peculiar  tone  of  chivalrous  manners. 
The  world  he  lives  in  is  before  his  eyes,  and  to  please  it  is  his 
um.  He  plays  with  his  characters  as  with  puppets  that 
amuse  the  spectator  and  himself.  In  Spenser,  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  steadiness  of  his  apparent  faith  in 
the  deeds  of  knighthood.  He  had  little  turn  for  sportiveness  ; 
and  in  attempting  it,  as  in  the  unfortunate  instance  of  Mal- 
becco,  luid  a  few  shorter  passages,  we  hnd  him  dull  as  u'ell 
as  coarse.  It  is  in  the  ideal  world  of  pure  and  noble  virtues 
that  his  spirit,  wounded  by  neglect,  and  weary  of  trouble, 
loved  to  refresh  itself  without  reasoning  or  mockery  ;  he 
fwgets  the  reader,  and  cares  little  for  his  taste,  while  he  can 
indulge  the  dream  of  his  own  delighted  fancy.  It  may  be 
here  also  observed,  that  the  elevated  and  religious  morality  of 
Spenser's  poem  would  secure  it,  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of 
just  taste,  from  the  ridicule  which  the  mere  romances  of 
knight-errantry  must  incur,  and  against  which  Ariosto 
evidently  guarded  himself  by  the  gay  tone  of  his  narration. 
The  Orlando  Furioso  and  the  Faery  Queen  are  each  in  the 
spirit  of  its  age  ;  but  the  one  was  for  Italy  in  the  days  of  Leo, 
the  other  for  England  under  Elizabeth,  before,  though  but 
just  before,  the  severity  of  (lie  Reformation  had  been  softened 
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nvvay.  The  lay  of  Britomart,  in  twelve  cantos,  in  praise  of 
chastity,  would  have  been  received  with  a  smile  at  the  court 
of  Ferrara,  which  would  have  had  almost  as  little  sympathy 
with  the  justice  of  Arthegal. 

87.  The  allegories  of  Spenser  have  been  frequently  cen- 

sured. One  of  their  greatest  offences,  perhaps,  is 
iiie  tu-j  that  they  gave  birth  to  some  tedious  and  uninter- 
esting poetry  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  usually 
something  repulsive  in  the  application  of  an  abstract  or  gene- 
ral name  to  a  person,  in  which,  though  with  some  want  of 
regard,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  allegorical  fiction  consists. 
The  French  and  English  poets  of  the  middle  ages  had  far  too 
much  of  this ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Spenser  did  not 
give  other  appellations  to  his  Care  and  Despair,  as  he  has 
done  to  Duessa  and  Talus.  In  fact,  Orgoglio  is  but  a  giant, 
Humilta  a  porter,  Obedience  a  servant.  The  names,  when 
English,  suggest  something  that  perplexes  us ;  but  the  beings 
exhibited  are  mere  persons  of  the  drams,  men  and  women, 
whose  office  or  character  is  designated  by  their  appellation. 

88.  The  general  style  of  the  Faery  Queen  is  not  exempt 

from  several  defects,  besides  those  of  obsoleteness 
In  ih»  die-  and  redundancy.  Spenser  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times deficient  in  one  attribute  of  a  great  poet,  the 
continual  reference  to  the  truth  of  nature,  so  that  his  fictions 
should  be  always  such  as  might  exist  on  the  given  conditions. 
This  arises  in  great  measure  from  copying  his  predecessors 
too  much  in  description,  not  suffering  his  own  good  sense  to 
correct  their  deviations  from  truth.  Thus,  in  the  beautiful 
description  of  Una,  where  she  first  is  introduced  to  us,  riding 


This  absurdity  may  have  been  suggested  by  Ovid's  Brachia 
Sithonia  candidiora  nive  ;  but  the  image  in  this  line  is  not 
brought  so  distinctly  before  the  mind  as  to  be  hideous  as 
well  as  untrue;  it  is  merely  a  hyperbolical  parallel.*     A 

•  Vincent  Boutne.  in  his  tntulation  CJimtiUnr  nULbn.,  rriBldlorque  murni. 

of  William  iind  MHrgHret,  has  one  of  the     Bui  this  is  faid  of  >  ghoit. 
most  elegant  lines  he  erer  niote ;  — 
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similar  olijection  lies  to  the  stanza  enumerating;  as  many 
kinds  of  trees  as  the  poet  could  call  to  mind,  in  the  descrip- 
tiwi  of  a  forest,  — 

The  uiling  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 

The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  drv, 

Tlie  Guilder  oak,  lole  king  of  ToreHta  all, 

llie  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funeral, — 

with  thirteen  more  in  the  next  stanza.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  natural  forest  never  contains  such  a  variety  of  species ; 
nor  indeed  could  such  a  medley  as  Spenser,  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Ovid,  has  brought  together  from  all  soils  and  cli- 
mates, exist  long  if  planted  by  the  hands  of  man.  Thus, 
also,  in  the  last  canto  of  the  second  hook,  we  have  a  cele- 
brated stanza,  and  certunly  a  very  beautiful  one,  if  this 
defect  did  not  attach  to  it ;  where  winds,  waves,  birds, 
voices,  and  musical  instruments  tare  supposed  to  conspire  in 
<me  harmony.  A  good  writer  has  observed  upon  this,  that 
"  to  a  person  listening  to  a  concert  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, the  interruption  of  singing  birds,  winds,  and  water- 
falls, would  be  little  better  than  the  torment  of  Hogarth's 
enraged  musician."  •  But  perhaps  the  enchantment  of  the 
Bower  of  Bliss,  where  this  is  feigned  to  have  occurred,  may 
in  some  degree  justify  Spenser  in  this  instance,  by  taking  it 
oat  of  the  common  course  of  nature.  The  stanza  is  trans- 
lated from  Tasso,  whom  our  own  poet  has  followed  with 
close  footsteps  in  these  cantos  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Faery  Queen  —  cantos  often  in  themselves  beautiful,  but 
which  are  rendered  stiff  by  a  literal  adherence  to  the  original, 
and  fall  very  short  of  its  ethereal  grace  and  sweetness.  It 
would  be  unjust  not  to  relieve  these  strictures,  by  observing 
that  very  numerous  passages  might  be  brought  from  the 
Faery  Queen  of  admirable  truth  in  painting,  and  of  indis- 
putable originality.  The  cave  of  Despair,  the  hovel  of 
Corceca,  the  incantation  of  Amoret,  are  but  a  few  among 
those  that  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  Spenser. 

S9<  The  admiration  of  this  great  poem  was  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic     No  academy  had  been  trained  to 
carp  at  his  genius  with  minute  cavilling;  no  recent  onheFiwrr 
popularity,  no  traditional  fame  (for  Chaucer  was 

*  Twioing'!  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Poelin,  p.  14. 
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rather  venerated  than  much  in  the  hands  of  the  reader)  ia* 
terfered  with  the  immediate  recognition  of  his  supremacy. 
The  Faery  Queeu  became  at  once  the  delight  of  every  ac- 
compUshed  gentleman,  the  model  of  every  poet,  the  sokce  of 
every  scholar.  In  the  course  of  the  next  ceDtury,  hy  the 
extinction  of  habits  derived  from  chivalry,  and  the  change 
both  of  taste  and  language,  which  came  on  with  the  civil 
wars  and  the  restoration,  Spenser  lost  something  of  his  at- 
traction, and  much  more  of  his  influence  over  literature ;  yet, 
in  the  most  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  general  reader,  he 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  our  most  popular  writers.  Time, 
however,  has  giadually  wrought  its  work ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  more  imaginative  cast  of  poetry  in  the  present 
century,  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  the  Faery  Queen  is 
as  much  read  or  as  highly  esteemed  as  in  the  days  of  Anne. 
It  is  not  perhaps  very  dilHcult  to  account  for  this  :  those  who 
seek  the  delight  that  mere  fiction  presents  to  the  mind  (and 
they  are  the  great  majority  of  readers)  have  been  supplied 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  craving,  by  stores  accommodated 
to  every  temper,  and  far  more  stimulant  than  the  legends  of 
Faerylond.  But  we  must  not  fear  to  assert,  with  the  best 
judges  of  this  and  of  former  ages,  that  Spenser  is  still  the 
third  name  in  the  poetical  literature  of  our  country,  and  that 
he  has  not  been  surpassed,  except  by  Dante,  in  any  other.* 
90.  If  we  place  Tasso  and  Spenser  apart,  the  English 
poetry  of  Elizabeth's  reign  will  certainly  not  enter 
l^T"n'^  into  competition  with  that  of  the  corresponding  pe- 
^jjjBi^wi  fiod  ill  Italy.  It  would  require  not  only  much  na- 
tional   prejudice  but  a  want  of  genuine  CEsthetic 

*  Mr.  CamplwU  hai  given  a  chiracter  more  airy  and  eipminTe  inugea  oT  y'l. 

of  Sjienser,  not  so  enthuiiutic  u  that  v>  nonary  thing*,  a  aveeur  Iods  of  sentt- 

wliUh  I  bare  alluded,  but  bo  discrimin-  ment,  or  a  finer  Rui^h  in  the  coloun  o( 

at'ing,  and,  in  general,  lound,  that  I  shall  language,  than  ir 

Uke  the  libeity  of  eltracting  itfroni  his  poelry.      Ilii  fan 

Spceimcna  of  the  British  Pueta,  i.  135.  minulene^  ordr 

"  Hiicommand  of  imagery  i«  wide,  emy,  (oil  sending  bloom  and  verdure  through 

and  luiuriant.      He  threw  the   loul  of  Ihs    utmost   cxtreinitjea    of    the   foliage 

harmony  into  our    verso,   and   made    it  which  it  nouriahci.      On  a  comprehen- 

more   warmly,    tenderly,    and    mignili-  sire  view  ofthe  whale  work,  we  certainly 

cently  dcseriplive  than  it  ever  was  before,  miss  the  cliaim  of  strength,  lymmelry, 

or.   with  a  few  eiecptions,  than   it  hiu  and  rapid,   or  interesting  progress ;    fiir 

ei'er  been    since.      It  must  certainly  be  though  the  plan  which  the  poet  designed 

owned   that   in   description  he  exliibila  is  not  completed,  it  is  easy  to  ku  that  no 

nothing  of  the  brief  itrokes  and  robust  additional  cantos  couii)  hate  rendered  it 

power  which  characterise  the  very  great*  less  perplexed."        ' 
est  poets ;  but  we  ahall  no  where  And 

D,.ti,ib,Google 
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discernment  to  put  them  on  a  level.  But  it  may  still  be  said 
that  our  own  muses  had  their  charms  ;  and  even  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  there  was  a  better  promise  for  the  future 
than  beyond  the  Alps,  We  might  compare  the  poetry  of 
one  nation  to  a  beauty  of  the  court,  with  noble  and  regular 
features,  a  slender  form,  and  grace  in  all  her  steps,  but 
wanting  a  genuine  simplicity  of  countenance,  and  with  some- 
what of  sickliness  in  the  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  that 
seems  to  indicate  the  passing  a^'ay  of  the  first  season  of 
youth  }  while  that  of  the  other  would  rather  suggest  a  country 
maiden,  newly  mingling  with  polished  society,  not  of  perfect 
lineaments,  but  attracting  beholders  by  the  spirit,  variety,  and 
intelligence  of  her  expression,  and  rapidly  wearing  off  the 
traces  of  rusticity,  which  are  still  somedmes  visible  in  her 
demeanour. 


Sect.  V. — On  Latin  Poetry. 

In  Italy  —  Germany  —  France  —  Great  Srilaitt. 

91.  The  cultivation  of  poetry  in  modern  languages  did  not 
as  yet  thin  the  ranks  of  Latin  versifiera.  They  are, 
on  the  contrary,  more  numerous  in  this  period  than  L»iini>«tr7 
before.  Italy,  indeed,  ceased  to  produce  men  equal 
to  those  who  had  flourished  in  tlie  age  of  Leo  and  Clement. 
Some  of  considerable  merit  will  be  found  in  the  great  col- 
lection, "Carmina  Illustrium  Poetarum"  (FlorentisB,  1719); 
one  too,  which,  rigorously  excluding  alt  voluptuous  poetry, 
makes  some  sacrifice  of  genius  to  scrupulous  morality.  The 
brothers  Amaltei  are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  later  period.  It 
is  not  always  easy,  at  least  without  more  pains  than  I  have 
taken,  to  detennine  the  chronology  of  these  poems,  which  are 
printed  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  authors'  names.  But 
a  considerable  number  must  be  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
century.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  most  of  these  poets  em- 
ploy trivial  images,  and  do  not  much  vary  their  forms  of  ex- 
pression, lliey  often  please,  but  rarely  make  an  impression 
on  the  memory.  They  are  generally,  I  think,  harmonious  ; 
and  perhaps  metrical  faults,  though  not  uncommon,  are  less 
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SO  than  among  the  Cisalpine  Latinists.     There  appears,  on 
the  whole,  an  evident  dechne  since  the  preceding  age. 

92.  This  was  tolerably  well  compensated  in  other  parts  of 
tDirpcDMied  Europe.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  is  a 
eoai'.i'ril-i.  native  of  Germany,  Lotichius,  whose  poems  were 
Liittthiu.  gj^j  published  in  1551,  and  with  much  amendmeut 
in  1561.  They  are  written  in  a  strain  of  luscious  elegance, 
not  rising  far  above  the  customary  level  of  Ovidiaii  poetry, 
and  ceartinly  not  often  falling  below  it.  The  versification  is 
remarkiibly  harmonious  and  flowing,  but  with  a  mannerism 
not  sufficiently  diversified ;  the  first  foot  of  each  verse  is 
generally  a  dactyle,  which  adds  to  the  grace,  but,  so  con- 
tinually repeated,  somewhat  impairs  the  strength.*  Lotichius 
is,  however,  a  very  elegant  and  classical  versifier ;  and  per- 
haps equal  in  elegy  to  Joannes  Secundus,  or  any  Cisalpine 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.t  One  of  his  elegies,  on  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg,  gave  rise  to  a  strange  notion  —  that  he 
predicted,  by  a  sort  of  divine  enthusiasm,  the  calamities  of 
that  city  in  l631.  Bayle  has  spun  a  long  note  out  of  this 
fancy  of  some  Germans.^  But  those  who  take  the  trouble, 
which  these  critics  seem  to  have  spared  themselves,  of  at- 
tendiug  to  the  poem  itself,  will  perceive  that  the  author  con- 
cludes it  with  prognostics  of  peace  instead  of  capture.  It 
was  evidently  written  on  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  by  Maurice 
in  1550.  George  Sabinus,  son-in-law  of  Melanchthon,  ranks 
second  in  reputation  to  Lotichius  among  the  Latin  poets  of 
Germany  during  this  period. 

93.  But  France  and  Holland,  especially  the  former,  became 
Collection,  the  more  favoured  haunts  of  the  Latin  muse.  A 
^ji^fZ,  collection  in  three  volumes  by  Gruter,  under  the 
GniiB..  fictitious  name  of  Ranusius  Gherus,  Delicige  Poeta- 
rum  Gallorum,  published  in  1609>  contains  the  principal 
writers  of  the  former  country,  some  entire,  some  iu  selection. 

■  [It  19  not  worth  while  (o  turn  iigaiii  t  Bslllet  calls  him  Ihc  best  poet  of 

to  Lolicliius ;  but  thu  lint  Riot  in  viegiac  Germany  Bfter  Ea)»nus  Hosuil 

metri!  ought  to  be   g^icrallt/   n  daciyle,  f   Morhof,  I.  i.  c  1 9.      Kayle,  an.  Lo- 

tbough  there  may  be  a  jinssible  eici^ss.  ticliiiia,    note  G,      lliii  seems  to    have 

In   Ovid'ii  EpUtles,    tliL'   fine  rool   is  a  iieen  agitnted   after   the    publicntion   of 

daclyle  infbuicues  out  of  Htc,  especially  Bayle  ;  fur  I  find  in  the  catalogue  of  the 

in  Ihe  pentameter.     In  the  second  book,  Uiitish  IMuseum  a  d'istjuisitian,  by  one 

De    Arte  Amandi.    out    of   746    Vrnen,  KTusi)[e,UtTum  Petrua  Lotichius  secun- 

only  105  begin  vith  a  spondee.      In  the  dam   obsidionem  urbis  Magdeburgenaia 

fourth  of  the  Fasti,  out  of  tbc  first  400  priediierit ;  publiahed  u  loM  ai  ITOS. 
lines,  only  65  to  335.— 1847.] 
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In  these  volumes  there  are  about  100,000  lines ;  in  the 
Delicife  Poetarum  Belgaruiu,  a  similar  publication  by  Gruter, 
I  find  about  as  many ;  his  third  collection,  Deliciie  Poetarum 
Italorum,  seems  not  so  long,  but  I  have  not  seen  more  than 
one  volume.  These  poets  are  disposed  alpbabedcally ;  few, 
OHnparatively  speaking,  of  the  Italians  seem  to  belong  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  century,  but  very  much  the  larger  pro- 

Krtion  of  the  French  and  Dutch.  A  fourth  collection, 
ilidse  Poetarum  Germanorum,  I  have  never  seen.  All 
dtese  bear  the  fictitious  name  of  Gherus.  According  to  a 
list  in  Baillet,  the  number  of  Italian  poets  selected  by  Gruter 
is  203;  of  French,  108;  of  Dutch  or  Belgic,  129}  of 
German,  211.  * 

94«.  Among  the  French  poets,  Bezs,  who  bears  in  Gruter's 
collection  the  name  of  Adeodatus  Seba,  deserves  high  chmcten 
praise,  though  some  of  his  early  pieces  are  rather  aili^Luin 
licentious.*  Bellay  is  also  an  amatory  poet ;  in  the  *""' 
opinion  of  Bullet  he  has  not  succeeded  so  well  in  Latin  as  in 
French.  Hie  poems  of  Muretus  are  perhaps  superior.  Joseph 
Scaliger  seemed  to  me  to  write  Latin  verse  tolerably  well, 
but  he  is  not  rated  highly  by  Baillet  and  the  authors  whom 
he  qiiote8.t  The  epigrams  of  Henry  Stephens  are  remark- 
ably prosaic  and  heavy.  Passerat  is  very  elegant ;  his  lines 
breathe  a  classical  spirit,  and  are  full  of  those  fragments  of 
antiquity  with  which  Latin  poetry  ought  always  to  be  inlaid, 
but  in  sense  they  are  rather  feeble.t     The  epistles,  on  the 

•  BuUt^  D.  13G6,  think*  Ben  in  ei.  to  hne  nhortnied  and  improved,  retun- 

celteiil  LaUD  poet.      The  JuTCailia  GrM  iiig  the  idea,  in  liU  fumoiia  lines  an  Aeon 

■ppwed   in   1548.     TUe   later   ediliooi  and  Leonilln.      i  do  not  know  wlietlief 

amitied  aevenl  poena.  this  ha«  been  olaerTed, 

t  JuKemrm  de«  SHvani,  r.  1 B95.    One        CBt.r.  fonaori.  dattrn  at  orlrnui  oolks 
of  Scali(t«r'i  poenu  celebrate*  that  im-  Frtwr.enwlerolumliwMpUioror. 

Poltien,  haTiDg  appeared  on  the  bosom  Sed  tn.  Curie,  tuum  Uira«  inuumlltF  wrori, 
of   a   learned,   and   doulitlcM  besuliful,  CmiUnuouirpitrOni ««  utF,qu.Deiu. 

jroung  ladj,  Mademoiaelle  dee   Rochi-s,  HHiu»rtUir«rii«iquoi,iie,c»!ut  Amor. 

»»  tbe  theme  of  dl  tbe  wi.a  .nd  Kholan  ThLi  i>  lerv  good,  u>d  Pa»er.C  ought 

rf  Ibe  a^e.      Some  of  their   line.,    and  ^  have  eredit  for  the  inTention  ;  butihe 

thowrfJoeScligeramooB  the  number,  „,i,„  i,  better.      Though  mo-rt  koow  the 

xem  deupied,  by  the  freedom  they  t.ke  y        .     ^  j  ^j,,  -^^  ^^  here  :_ 

withtbe&irpucelle,  to  beat  the  intruder  i  ■•  ... 

himaelf  in  impudence.      Seeffiuvreada  ''i;i'';:;,f,'S  ?o?.i7;!Z"  "!Ji^  15^^      "■ 

Fuquier,  iL  950.  Bliuide  puer.  lumen  quod  ImlM.nnlcnlc  lamri, 

t  Among  the  epigrams  of  Pasaerat  I        sic  tacBcm  Aranr,  rturli  ilia  Venui. 
kan  (bnod  one  vhich  Amaltheus  nemi        [I  now  believe,  on  tlu  aDthoiitf  of  A 
TOT,..  II.  L 
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contrary,  of  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hospital,  in  an  easy  Horatian 
versification,  are  more  interesting  than  such  insipid  efiusions, 
whether  of  flattery  or  feigned  passion,  as  the  m^ority  of 
modem  LiUinista  present.  They  are  unequal,  and  fall  too 
often  into  a  ireeping  style :  but  aomedmes  we  find  a  spirit 
and  nervousness  of  strength  and  sentiment  worthy  of  his 
name;  and  though  keeping  in  general  to  the  level  of  Horadan 
sadre,  he  rises  at  intervals  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  wants  not 
the  skill  of  descripdve  poetry, 

95>  The  best  of  Ladii  poets  whom  France  could  boast  was 
B.„^r.  Sammarthaiiua  (Sainte  Marthe),  known  ^so,  but 
"■"""■  less  favourably,  in  his  own  language.  Tliey  are  more 
classically  elegant  than  any  others 'which  met  my  eye  in 
Gruter's  collection;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  general  suflr^e 
of  cridcs.**  Few  didactic  poems,  probably,  are  superior  to  his 
Psedotrophia,  on  the  nurture  of  children ;  it  is  not  a  tittle 
better,  which  indeed  is  no  high  praise,  than  the  Balia  of 
Tansillo  on  the  same  subject.!  We  may  place  Sammar- 
thanuB,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  the  list }  and  not  far  from 
the  bottom  of  it  I  should  class  Bonnefons,  or  Bonifonius,  a 
French  writer  of  Latin  verse  in  the  very  worst  taste,  whom 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  mention,  but  for  a  certaii) 
degree  of  reputation  he  has  acquired.  He  might  almost  be 
suspected  of  designing  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  effeminacy 
which  some  It^ians  had  introduced  into  amorous  poetry. 
Bonifonius  has  closely  imitated  Secundus,  but  is  much  mferior 
to  him  in  every  thing  but  his  feults.  The  Ladnity  is  full  of 
gross  and  obvious  errors.1: 

friend,  that   this  epigram,   pubUihed  in  Tuoe  frueod.  .m  potw  111.  relloqiw™  *™ii^ 

1576,  preceded  that  of  PuBcrat— 1 842.]  J^XZ  d^rtMu^StaSlo'^tS^lUt™? 

•  Bsillet,   □.    1401.      Some    did    not  Ub.l.  (Grwn-.lD.Me.) 

Kruple  to  BCt  him  t-bore  the  beit  Itnliana,         t  The  (hllovios  Udm  are  not  an  vahir 

and  one  went  to  &r  as  (o  lajr  that  Virgil  specimen  of  Boniiunius :  — 
would  bare  been  eunoui  i^  the  Fcdo-  NnniihilMliut^njraipliaDiolltcdli, 


CrlBH  annoUqBt  cHipulliiM 
Mnt*  M  uitif  XH  pudte  oeallf, 
OcelHliDiinitiiilljmNaiTiill4iiai 
Salnta  «  Vntfi  sam  papUUi 
Pnlll*  UntnqiN  turakliiqDt ; 
Silveta  ■onilijHiiiHira  liballi ) 
ToU  dentqtu  FuduTllla  hIts. 


Doldi  quli  piiml  twitahlTciudlM  ri 
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96.  The  Deliciffi  Poetarura  Belgarum  appeared  to  me,  on 
rather  a  cursory  inspectioii,  inferior  to  the  French. 
Secandiis  outshines  his  successors.  Those  of  the 
younger  Dousa,  whose  premature  death  was  lamented  by  all 
the  learned,  struck  me  as  next  in  merit  Dominic  Baudius 
is  harmonious  and  elegant,  but  with  little  originality  or  vigour. 
These  poeta  are  loose  and  negligent  in  versificadon,  ending 
bw  often  a  pentameter  with  a  polysyllable,  and  with  feeble 
effect ;  they  nave  also  httle  idea  of  several  common  rules  of 
Ladtt  composition. 

97*  The  Scots,  in  consequence  of  receiving,  very  frequently, 
a  continental  education,  cidtivaled  Latin  poetry  with  senumut 
ardour.  It  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  Andrew  »'"'""''■ 
Melville,  who  is  sometimes  a  mere  scribbler,  at  others  toler- 
ably classical  and  spirited.  His  poem  on  the  Creation,  in 
Delicise  Poetarum  Scotorum,  is  very  respectable.  One  by 
Hercules  Rollock,  on  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  is 
better,  and  equal,  a  few  names  withdrawn,  to  any  of  the  con- 
temporaneous poetry  of  France.  The  Epistolee  Heroidum  of 
Alexuider  Bodiua  or  Boyd  are  also  good.  But  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  Latin  poets  of  Europe  in  this  age 
was  George  Buchanan,  of  whom  Joseph  Scaliger  and  several 
other  critics  have  spoken  in  such  unqualified  terms,  that  they 
seem  to  place  him  even  above  the  It^ians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.*  If  such  were  their  meaning,  I  should 
crave  the  liberty  of  hesitating.  The  best  poem  of  Buchanan, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  on  the  Sphere,  than  which  few  phi< 
losophical  subjects  could  afford  better  opportunities  for  orna- 
mental digression.  He  is  not,  perhaps,  in  hexameters  inferior 
to  Vida,  and  certainly  far  superior  to  Paleariua.  In  this 
poem  Buchanan  descants  on  the  absurdity  of  the  IVthagorean 
system,  which  supposes  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Many  good 
passages  occur  in  his  elegies,  though  we  may  not  reckon  him 
equal  in  this  metre  to  several  of  the  Italians.    His  celebrated 

■   BnchuianiM  unui  at  in  tola  Europa  ferred  that  title  upoa  him.      VilK  Ste^ 

omnapiMt  te  relinqueti*  in  Latins  poeai.  phanorum,  il.  S58.      I  muil  confcu  that 

Sealigenna  Prima.  Sainle  Marthe  appears  to  me  not  inferior 

Heaij  Stephens,  u;i  Maittaire,  was  to    Buchanaa.      The   latter  is  rer;   uD- 

tbe  tnt  who    placed    Buchanan  at  the  equal:   if  we  frequently  meet  vith  a  fi-w 

bead  of  all  the  poet*  of  hii  age,  and  all  lines  of  great  elegance,  they  are  com. 

France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  have  since  pensated  by  others  of  a  diflereot  dEserip* 

subscribed  to  the  same  opinitn,  and  mo.  tion. 

L  3 
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translation  of  the  Psalms  I  muat  also  presume'  to  think  over- 
praised* i  it  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  one,  except  the  lS7th, 
with  which  he  has  taken  particular  pains,  that  can  be  called 
tTtily  elegant  or  classical  Latin  poetry.  Buchanan  is  now  and 
then  incorrect  in  the  quantity  of  syllc^les,  as  indeed  is  common 
with  his  contemporaries. 

98.  England  was  far  from  strong,  since  she  is  not  to  claim 
Buchanan,  in  the  Latin  poetry  of  this  age.  A  poem  in  ten 
hooks,  De  Republica  Instauranda,  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner, 
published  in  1579,  has  not,  perhaps,  received  so  much  attention 
aa  it  deserves,  though  the  author  is  more  judicious  than 
imaginative,  and  does  not  preserve  a  very  good  rhythm.  It 
may  be  compared  with  the  Zodiacus  Vitae  of  Palingenius, 
rather  than  any  other  Latin  poem  I  recollect,  to  which,  how- 
ever,  it  is  certainly  inferior.  Some  lines  relating  to  the 
English  constitution,  which,  though  the  title  leads  us  to 
expect  more,  forms  only  the  subject  of  the  last  book,  the  rest 
relating  chiefly  to  private  life,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
Chaloner's  powerst,  and  also  display  the  principles  of  our 
^vemment  as  an  experienced  statesman  understood  them. 
The  Anglorum  Proelirt,  by  Ockland,  which  was  directed  by 
an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  read  exclusively  in 
schools,  is  an  hexameter  poem,  versified  from  the  chronicles, 
in  a  tame  strain,  not  exceedingly  bad,  but  still  farther  from 
good.  I  recollect  no  other  Latiu  verse  of  the  queen's  reign 
worthy  of  notice. 

*  Baillet  thinliB  it  impomble  ibat  ihoM  mote  villi  the  roder,  be  hn  do  tight  to 

who  with  tor  what  it  tolld  u  well  m  what  coiaplsin  that  I  miilcad  hU  taste. 

U  BgrMBWe  in   poetrjr,  can  t.refer  any  (  N™»irHHuiin™l  onJimbui  Jul  mw  Merita* 

other   Latin  vrrae  of    BucbinHii  to  hia  CoHltfidl  ipm  pmriotiroRrDrftTCiuitu 

PmIoii.     Jugemenid™  Savano.  n.  1388.  i£S!",™,.c'h3i'hMc"SSliS'*''S^|. 

But  Bullet  oniJ  teverol  others  exclude  lult ».«. 

much  portrj  of  Buchanan  on  account  of  Vt  il  incontullLi  reHqnli  pin  utii  npntKi 

the  Mcellence  of  Buchanan's  verait      Lo  ".    ^•_     '     "^  ,  ,    *,      .,„■  _ 

Cine  ealU  hU  truisl.tion  of  the  P»ln,<  ""SoS'HS."  «.  "^  '^'"' '  ^"  ""  '"""* 

ineomparahle,   Bibl.   Choiiie,  Tiii.    137.,  Cuiwionim.ul  regt  (neanl  popuUriarotai 

ud  prefer,  it   much   to  that  h,  Be«,  '^ISl^^^J^V^iS^^TS^I^^SS^^ 

noMrT  rtpfjit  Quin  poinilDiTrfH  In  pahHn  conraoda  oDoti- 


his  traftediea  and  the  poem 
which  1  liare  praised  abori 
different  are  the  humours  • 
ai  I  have  fairly  quoted  tht__   ^ 

numbei  and  reputation  ought  lo  weigh 


Si 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

mSTOBT  OF  DBAMATIC  LITEKATURE  FROM  1550  TO  I6OO. 

/(afiiT>  TVagedj/  and  Comedy  —  Pailora!  Drama  —  ^anuh  Drama  —  Lope  de 
^ega  —  Fnnch  DramaliiU  —  Earlff  Engluh  Drama  —  Second  Era  1  of 
i&rlowe  amd  6ii  ConteMpororiet —  Shalapeare —  CharacUr  of  several  of  hit 
Flayi  lariUcB  ailAin  tkii  Period, 

I .  Many  Italian  tragedies  are  extant,  belon^ng  to  these  fifty 
years,  though  not  very  generally  known,  nor  can  I  tui|„ 
speak  of  them  except  through  Giugueue  and  "'*'^f- 
Walker,  the  latter  of  whom  has  given  a  few  extracttt.  The 
Abrianna  and  Didone  of  Lodovico  Dolce,  the  (Edipus  of 
Anguillara,  the  Merope  of  Torelli,  the  Semiramis  of  Man- 
fredi,  are  necessarily  bounded,  in  the  conduct  of  their  fable, 
by  what  was  received  as  truth.  But  others,  as  Ciiithio  had 
done,  preferred  to  Invent  their  story,  in  deviatioii  from  the 
practice  of  antiquity,  llie  Hadriana  of  Groto,  the  Acripauda 
of  Decio  da  Orto,  aad  the  Torrismond  of  Tasso,  are  of  this 
kind.  In  all  these  we  find  considerable  beauties  of  language, 
a  florid  and  poetic  tone,  but  dedamatory  and  not  well  adapted 
to  the  rapidity  of  action,  in  which  we  seem  to  perceive  the 
germ  of  that  change  from  common  speech  to  recitative,  which, 
fixing  the  attention  of  the  hearer  on  the  person  of  the  actor 
rather  than  on  his  relation  to  the  scene,  destroyed  in  great 
measure  the  character  of  dramatic  representation.  The 
Italian  tragedies  are  deeply  imbued  with  horror^  murder  and 
cruelty,  with  all  attending  circumstances  of  disgust,  and  every 
pollution  of  crime,  besides  a  profuse  employment  of  spectnd 
agency,  seem  the  chief  weapons  of  the  poet's  armoury  to 
subdue  the  spectator.  Even  the  gendeness  of  Tasso  could 
not  resist  the  contagion  in  his  Torrismond.  These  tragedies 
still  retain  the  chorus  at  the  termination  of  every  act  Of 
the  Italian  comedies  tittle  can  be  added  to  what  hns  been 
said  before ;  no  comic  writer  of  this  period  ia  comparable  in 
K  a 
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reputation  to  Machiavel,  Ariosto,  or  even  Aretin.*  They  are 
rather  less  licentious  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  profligacy  of  Italian 
manners  began,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  a  better  example 
in  the  prelates  of  the  church,  to  put  on  some  regard  for  exte- 
rior decency  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 

2.  These  regular  plays,  though  possibly  deserving  of  more 
PuMni  attention  tlmn  they  have  obtained,  are  by  no  means 
'™'""  the  most  important  portion  of  the  dramatic  literature 
of  Italy  in  this  age.  A  very  different  style  of  composition 
has,  through  two  distinguished  poets,  contributed  to  spread 
the  fame  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  language  itself,  through 
Europe.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  abun- 
dantly productive  of  pastoral  verse ;  a  style  pleasing  to  those 
who  are  not  severe  in  admitting  its  conventional  fictions.  The 
pastoral  dialogue  had  not  much  difficulty  in  expanding  to  the 
pastoral  drama.  In  the  Sicilian  gossips  of  Theocritus,  and  in 
some  other  andent  eclogues,  new  interlocutors  supervene, 
which  is  the  first  germ  of  a  regular  action.  Pastorals  of  this 
kind  had  been  written,  and  possibly  represented,  in  Spun, 
such  as  the  Mingo  Rehulgo,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  f  Ginguene  has  traced  the  progress  of  similar  repre- 
sentations, becoming  more  and  more  dramatic,  in  Italy,  t 
But  it  is  admitted  that  the  honour  of  giving  the  first  example 
of  a  true  pastoral  fable  to  the  theatre  was  due  to  Agostino 
Beccsri  of  Ferrara.  This  piece,  named  II  Sagrifizio,  was 
acted  at  that  court  in  1554.  Its  priority  in  a  line  which 
was  to  become  famous  appears  to  be  its  chief  merit.  In  this, 
as  in  earlier  and  more  simple  attempts  at  pastoral  dialogue, 
the  chorusses  were  set  to  music  § 

3.  This  pleasing,  though  rather  effeminate,  species  of 
AniDUor  poetry  was  carried,  more  than  twenty  years  after- 
'"""■  wards,  one  or  two  unimportant  imitations  of  Beccari 
having  intervened,  to  a  point  of  excellence,  which  perhaps  it 
has  never  surpassed,  in  the  Aminta  of  Tasso.  Its  admirable 
author  was  then  living  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  jrielding  up 
his  heart  to  those  seductive  illusions  of  finding  Iwppiness  in 
the  favour  of  the  great,  and  even  in  ambitious  and  Ul-assorted 
love,  which  his  sounder  judgment  already  saw  through,  the 
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Aminta  bearing  witness  to  both  states  of  mind.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  llrsi  he  has  drawn  himself,  and  seems  once  (though 
with  the  proud  consciousness  of  geniua)  to  hint  at  that 
eccentric  melancholy,  which  soon  increased  so  fatally  for  his 
peace. 

N«  pi  one  ■criTn  dcgna  di  riso, 


Hie  language  of  all  the  int«riocutors  in  the  Aminta  is  alike, 
nor  is  the  satyr  less  elegant  or  recondite  than  the  learned 
sbepberds.  It  is  in  general  too  diffuse  and  florid,  too  uni- 
fonn  and  elaborate,  for  passion  ;  especially  if  considered  dra- 
matically, in  reference  to  the  story  and  the  speakers.  But  it 
is  to  be  read  as  what  it  is,  a  b^utiful  poem  ;  the  delicacy 
and  gracefulness  of  many  passages  rendering  them  exponents 
of  the  hearer's  or  reader's  feelings,  though  they  may  not 
convey  much  sympathy  with  the  proper  subject.  The  death 
of  Aminta,  however,  falsely  reported  to  Sylvia,  leads  to  a 
truly  pathetic  scene.  It  is  to  he  observed  that  Tasso  was 
more  formed  by  classical  poetry,  and  more  frequently  an  imi- 
tator of  it,  than  any  eu-lier  Italian.  The  beauties  of  the 
Aminta  are  in  great  measure  due  to  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Aoacreon,  and  Moechus. 

4.  The  success  of  Tasso's  Aminta  produced  the  Pastor 
Hdo  of  Guarini,  himself  long  in  the  service  of  the  p„t„  p^, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  where  he  had  become  acquainted  "f*'""'^- 
widi  Tasso ;  though  in  consequence  of  some  dissatisfaction  at 
that  court,  he  sought  the  patnsiage  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
ITie  Pastor  Fido  was  first  represented  at  Turin  in  1585,  but 
seems  not  to  have  been  printed  for  some  years  afterwards. 
It  was  received  with  general  wplause;  but  the  obvious  re- 
semblance to  Tasso's  pastoral  drama  could  not  fail  to  excite  a 
contention  between  their  respective  advocates,  which  long 
.  survived  the  mortal  life  of  the  two  poets.  Tasso,  it  has  been 
said,  on  reading  the  Pastor  Fido,  was  content  to  observe 
that,  if  his  rival  had  not  read  the  Aminta,  he  would  not  have 
excelled  it  If  his  modesty  induced  him  to  say  no  more  than 
this,  very  few  would  be  induced  to  dispute  his  claim ;  the 
characters,  the  sentiments  are  evidently  imitated  ^  and  in  one 
celebrated  instance  a  whole  chorus  is  parodied  with  the  pre- 
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eervation  of  every  rhyme."  But  it  is  far  more  questionable 
whether  the  palm  of  superior  merit,  independent  of  originali^, 
should  be  awarded  to  the  later  poet.  More  ele^nce  and 
purity  of  taste  lielon^  to  the  Aminta,  more  animation  and 
variety  to  the  Pastor  Fido.  I'he  advantage  in  point  of  mo- 
ndity,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  Tasso,  is  not  very 
perceptible ;  Guarini  may  transgress  rather  more  in  some 
passages,  but  the  tone  of  the  Aminta,  in  strange  oppositioD 
to  the  pure  and  pious  life  of  its  author,  breathes  noUiing  but 
the  avowed  laxity  of  an  Italian  court.  The  Pastor  Fido  may 
be  considered,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  Aminta^ 
a  prototype  of  the  Italian  <^ra ;  not  that  it  was  spoken  in 
recitative;  but  the  short  and  ri^id  expressions  of  passion,  the 
broken  dialogue,  the  frequent  changes  of  personages  and  in- 
cidents, keep  the  effect  of  representation  and  of  musical 
accompaniment  continually  before  the  reader's  imagination. 
Any  one  who  glances  over  a  few  scenes  of  the  Pastor  Fido 
will,  I  think,  perceive  that  it  is  the  very  style  which 
Metastasio,  and  inferior  coadjutors  of  musical  expression, 
have  rendered  familiar  to  our  ears. 

5.  The  great  invention,  which  though  chiefly  connected 
^1^  ^  with  the  history  of  music  and  of  society,  was  by  no 
means  without  influence  upon  literature,  the  melo- 
drame,  usually  called  the  Italian  opera,  belongs  to  the  very 
last  years  of  this  century.  Italy,  long  conspicuous  for  such 
musical  science  and  skill  as  the  middle  ages  possessed,  had 
iailen,  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  very  short  of 
some  other  countries,  and  especially  of  the  Netherlands,  from 
which  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  even  of  the  Italian  princes, 
borrowed  their  performers  and  their  instructors.  But  a 
revolution  in  church  music,  which  had  become  particularly 
dry  and  pedantic,  was  brought  about  by  the  genius  of 
Palestrina  about  1560  ;  and  the  art,  in  all  its  deputments, 
was  cultivated  with  an  increased  zeal  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
century,  t     In  the  splendour  that  environed  the  houses  of 

*  Hi*  h  tb>t  beginning,  O  bella  eti  come  to  ptdaatte  and  Iccbaical  that  tb* 

iM'  oro.  Eouncil  of  Trent  had  aoine  doubtii  whe> 

f   Ranke,  vilh  the  musieil  sentiment  ther    it   should    be  retaioed.      Pius  IV. 

of  a  Gennui,   aisribes  a  vonderfiil   in-  appointed  a  comminion  to  eiamine  tbia 

Bumcc  in  the  revital  of  rellfiioD  after  ihe  qucMior 
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Medici  and  Eate,  in  the  pageants  tbey  loved  to  exhibit,  musics 
carried  to  a  higher  perfectign  by  foreign  artists,  and  by  the 
natives  who  came  forward  to  emulate  them,  became,  of  in- 
dispensable importance ;  it  had  already  been  adapted  to 
drunatic  representation  in  chorusses ;  interludes  and  pieces 
written  for  scenic  display  were  now  given  with  a  perpetual 
acconipaniment,  partly  to  the  songs,  partly  to  the  dance  and 
pantomime  which  intervened  between  them.*  Finally, 
Ottavio  Rinuccini,  a  poet  of  considerable  genius,  but  who  is 
said  to  have  known  little  of  musical  science,  by  meditadng' 
on  what  is  found  in  ancient  writers  on  the  accompaniment  to 
their  dramatic  dialogue,  struck  out  the  idea  of  recitative. 
This  he  first  tried  in  the  pastoral  of  Dafne,  represented 
privately  in  15^4/ ;  and  its  success  led  him  to  the  composition 
of  what  he  entitled  a  tragedy  for  music,  on  the  story  of 
Eurydice.  This  was  represented  at  the  festival  on  the 
marriage  of  Mary  of  Medicis  in  IGOO.  "  The  most  astonish- 
ing effects,"  says  Gingu^ne,  "  that  the  theatrical  music  of 
the  greatest  masters  has  produced,  in  the  perfection  of  the 
science,  are  not  comparable  to  those  of  this  representation, 
which  exhibited  to  Italy  the  creation  of  a  new  art."t  It  isj 
however,  a  different  question  whether  this  immense  enhance- 
ment of  the  powers  of  music,  and  consequently  of  its 
popularity,  has  been  favourable  to  the  development  of  poetical 
genius  in  this  spedes  of  composition  ;  and  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that,  if  music  has,  on  some  occasions,  been  a  service- 
able handmaid,  and  even  a  judicious  monitress,  to  poetry,  she 
has  been  apt  to  prove  but  a  tyrannical  mistress.  In  the  melo- 
drame,  Corniani  well  observes,  poetry  became  her  vassal,  and 
has  been  ruled  with  a  despotic  sway. 

6.  The  struggle  that  seemed  arduous  in  the  earlier  part  of 
lias  century  between  the  classical  and  national  schools  .j^,  nmiieui 
of  dramatic  poetry  in  Spfun  proved  of  do  long  dura-  Srih>1Jl;,"i, 
tioo.     The  latter  became  soon  decisively  superior  ;  ''™"" 

wdoelilcnea  of  eipronoD    between  the  a  large  proportion  of  the  perfivmen,  I 

wonb  mkI  tb*  mtuio.     Paleitrina  ap-  apprdiend,  vere  Germans,  eipecially  in 

peand  at  tbi*  time,  and  eompoied  (he  tbealrkal  muuc. 

aaia  of  MiTCellui,  which  Kttled  the  dis-  *    (iingute^    vol.  vl.,  hai  traced  the 

pate  far  e*er.     Other  worka  bj  binuelf  history  orthe  melDilraine  with  mueb  paina. 

and  hiiduciplafbllowed,  which  eleraied  f  P.  1T4.      Corriini,  tii.  31.,  ipcaka 

sacred  munc  to  the  highest  impottano  bi^ly  of  the  poeiical  aUiities  of  Rinuc- 

aawnig  the  ■cceiriM  at  religious  wor-  cini.     See  ■]»  GaUuld,  Storia  del  Gran 

Mp.     Die  I^pstet  Tol.  i,  p.  t9S.     But  Ducato,  v.  547. 
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and  before  the  end  of  the  present  period,  that  kingdom  was 
in  posaeBsion  of  a  peculiar  and  extensive  literature,  which  has 
attracted  the  notice  of  Europe,  and  has  enriched  both  the 
French  theatre  and  our  own.  The  spirit  of  the  Spaniah 
drama  is  far  di&rent  from  that  which  animated  the  Italian 
writers ;  there  is  not  much  of  Macbiavel  in  their  comedy, 
and  still  less  of  Cinthio  in  their  tragedy.  They  abandoned 
the  Greek  chorus,  which  still  fettered  uieir  contemporaries, 
and  even  the  division  into  five  acts,  which  laterpoets,  in 
other  countries,  have  not  ventured  to  renounce,  lliey  gave 
more  complication  to  the  fable,  sought  more  unexpected 
changes  of  circumstance,  were  not  solicitous  in  tragedy  to 
avoid  colloquial  languf^  or  familiar  incidents,  showed  a 
preference  to  the  tragi-comic  intermixture  of  light  with 
serious  matter,  and  cultivated  grace  in  poetical  diction  more 
than  vigour.  The  religious  mysteries,  once  common  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  were  devoutiy  kept  up  in  Spain  ;  and 
under  the  name  of  Autos  Sacramentales,  make  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  writings  of  their  chief  dramatists.* 

7>  Andres,  favourable  aa  he  is  to  his  country,  is  for  from 
enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the  Spanish  theatre.  Its  ex- 
uberance has  been  its  ruin ;  no  one,  he  justly  remarks,  can 
read  some  thousand  plays  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  few  that 
are  tolerable.  Andr^  however,  is  not  exempt  from  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  French  stage.  He  admits  the  ease 
and  harmony  of  the  Spanish  versification,  the  purity  of  the 
style,  the  abundance  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  ingenious  com- 
plexity of  the  incidents.  This  is  peculiarly  the  merit  of  the 
Spanish  comedy,  as  its  great  defect,  in  his  opinion,  is  the 
want  of  trutii  and  delicacy  in  the  delineation  of  the  passions, 
and  of  power  to  produce  a  vivid  impression  on  the  reader. 
The  best  work,  he  concludes  rather  singularly,  of  the  comic 
poets  of  Spain  has  been  the  French  theatre,  t 

8.  The  most  renowned  of  these  is  Lope  de  Vega,  so  many 

jji^j,  ofwhose  dramas  appeared  within  the  present  century, 

^^*'     that  although,  like  Shakspeare,  he  is  equally  to  be 

clfumed  by  the  next,  we  may  place  his  name,  once  for  all,  in 

this  period.     Lope  de  Vega  is  called  by  Cervantes  a  prodigy 

of  nature  ;  and  such  he  may  justly  be  reckoned ;  not  that  we 

•  Boutowifc.  t  Vol-  »■  P'  "8. 
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can  Etscribe  to  him  a  sublime  genius,  or  a  Tnind  abounding 
with  fine  original  thought,  but  his  fertility  of  inven- 
tion and  readiness  of  versifying  are  beyond  compe-  •^o'n  ^r. 
tition.  It  was  said  foolishly,  if  meant  as  praise,  of 
Shakapeare,  and  we  may  be  sure  untruly,  that  he  never  blotted 
a  line.  This  may  almost  be  presumed  of  Vega.  "  He  re> 
qcired,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  no  more  than  four-and-twenty 
honra  to  write  a  versified  drama  of  three  acts  in  redondillas, 
iDterBpersed  with  sonnets,  tercets,  and  octaves,  and  from  be- 
fl^ning  to  end  abounding  in  intrigues,  prodigies,  or  interest- 
ing situations.  This  astonishing  facility  enabled  him  to  supply 
the  Spanish  theatre  with  upwards  of  @000  original  dramas, 
of  which  not  more  than  300  have  been  preserved  by  printing. 
In  general  the  theatrical  manager  carried  away  what  he  wrote 
before  he  had  even  time  to  revise  it ;  and  immediately  a  fresh 
i^licant  would  arrive  to  prevail  on  him  to  commence  a  new 
piece.  He  sometimes  wrote  a  play  in  the  short  space  of  three 
or  font  hours."  ..."  Arithmetical  calculations  have  been 
employed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  Lope  de 
V^a'a  facUity  in  poetic  composition.  According  to  his 
own  testimony,  he  wrote  on  an  average  five  sheets  a  day ;  it 
has  therefore  been  computed  that  the  number  of  sheets  which 
he  composed  during  his  life  must  have  amounted  to  133,S25 ; 
and  that,  allowing  for  the  deduction  of  a  small  portion  of 
prose,  Lope  de  Vega  must  havewritten  upwards  of  21,300,000 
verses.  Nature  would  have  overstepped  her  bounds  and  have 
produced  the  miraculous,  had  Lope  ae  Vega,  along  with  this 
r^idity  of  invention  and  composition,  attained  perfection  in 
wiy  derartment  of  hterature."  * 

9.  This  peculiar  gift  of  rapid  composition  will  appear  more 
extraordinary  when  we  attend  to  the  nature  of  Lope's  t,,,  „„,a. 
TersifiaMion,  very  unlike  the  irregular  lines  of  our  """* 
old  drama,  which  it  is  not  perhaps  difficult  for  one  well  prac- 
tised to  write  or  utter  extemporaneously.  "  The  most  sin- 
gular circumstance  attending  his  verse,"  says  Lord  Holland, 
"  is  the  frequency  and  difficulty  of  the  tasks  which  he  imposes 

*  F-  S6I.  963.      HonulTni,   Lopc'i  and  he  eontiaaed  ■fterwirds  to  write  for 

triaai,  —j»,  Uiat  be  wrote  IBOO  pliiTi  the  rtage.     Those  that  remun  and  have 

and  400  uito*.     Id  >  poem  of  hit  own,  been  eollccted  in  twentj-flve  Tolumes  are 

writUo  in   I60»,  ba  elaliiia  483  plap,  about  30a 
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OD  liimself.  At  every  step  we  meet  with  acrostics,  echoes^ 
and  compositions  of  that  perverted  and  laborious  kind,  from 
attempting  which  another  author  would  be  deterred  bj  the 
trouble  of  the  undertakiog,  if  not  by  the  little  real  merit 
attending'  the  achievement.  They  require  no  genius,  but  they 
exact  much  time ;  which  one  should  think  that  such  a  vo- 
luminous poet  could  little  afford  to  waste.  But  Lope  made 
a  parade  of  his  power  over  the  vocabulary :  he  was  not  con- 
tented with  displaying  the  various  order  in  which  he  could 
dispose  the  syllables  and  marshal  the  rhymes  of  his  language; 
but  he  also  prided  himself  upon  the  celerity  with  which  he 
brought  them  to  go  through  die  most  whimsical  but  the  most 
difficult  evolutions.  He  seems  to  have  been  partial  to  dilB- 
culties  for  the  gratification  of  surmounting  them."  This 
trifling  ambition  is  usual  among  second-rate  poets,  especially 
in  a  degraded  state  of  public  taste ;  but  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  Lope  de  Vega  ever  performed  feats  of  skill  more 
surprising  in  this  way  than  some  of  the  Italian  impraomtatori, 
who  have  been  said  to  carry  on  at  the  same  time  three  ind^ 
pendent  sonnets,  uttering,  in  their  unpremeditated  strains,  a 
line  of  each  in  separate  succession.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  their  extemporaneous  poetry  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing in  hope  de  Vega. 

10.  The  immense  popularity  of  this  poet,  not  limited, 
hit  popif  among  the  people  itself,  to  his  own  age,  bespe^ES 
'"''^'  some  attention  from  criticism.  "The  Spaniards 
who  affect  fine  taste  in  modem  times,"  says  Schlegel,  "  speak 
with  indifference  of  their  old  national  poets ;  but  the  people 
retain  a  lively  attachment  to  them,  and  their  productions  are 
received  on  the  stage,  at  Madrid,  or  at  Mexico,  with  passionate 
enthusiasm."  It  is  true  that  foreign  critics  have  not  in  gene- 
ral pronounced  a  very  favourable  judgment  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
But  a  writer  of  such  prodigious  fecundi^  is  ill  ^>preciated  by 
single  plays  ;  the  whole  character  of  his  composition  mani- 
fests that  he  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  for  the  stage  of  his  owo 
country,  rather  than  for  the  closet  of  a  foreigner.  His  writ- 
ings are  divided  into  spiritual  plays,  heroic  and  historical 
comedies,  most  of  them  taken  from  the  annals  and  traditions 
of  Spain,  and,  lastly,  comedies  of  real  life,  or,  as  they  were 
called,  *'  of  the  doak  and  sword  "  (ci^  y  espada),  a  name 
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answering  to  the  eomeedia  togata  of  the  Roman  stage.  These 
have  been  somewhat  better  known  than  the  rest,  and  have, 
in  several  instances,  found  their  way  to  our  own  theatre,  by 
su^^^ting  plots  and  incidents  to  our  older  writers.  The  his- 
torian of  Spanish  hterature,  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted, 
has  given  a  character  of  these  comedies,  in  which  the  Enghsh 
reader  will  perhaps  recognise  much  that  might  be  said  also 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

II.  "Lope  de  Vega's  comedies  de  Capa  y  Espada,  or 
those  which  may  properly  be  denominated  his  dramas  chamcut  of 
of  intrigue,  though  wanting  in  the  delineation  of  cha-  ^'*™™"'i"- 
racter,  are  romantic  pictures  of  manners,  drawn  irom  real  life. 
They  present,  in  their  peculiar  style,  no  less  interest  with 
respect  to  situations  than  his  heroic  comedies,  and  the  same 
irregnlarity  in  the  composition  of  the  scenes.  The  language, 
too,  is  tdternately  elegant  and  vulgar,  sometimes  highly  poetic, 
and  sometimes,  though  versified,  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
dollest  prose.  Lope  de  Vega  seems  scarcely  to  have  bestowed 
a  thought  on  maintaioiug  probability  in  the  succession  of  the 
different  scenes ;  ingenious  complication  is  with  him  the 
essential  point  in  the  interest  of  his  situations.  Intrigues  are 
twisted  and  entwined  together,  until  the  poet,  in  order  to 
bring  his  piece  to  a  conclusion,  without  ceremony  cuts  the 
knots  he  cannot  untie,  and  then  he  usually  brings  as  many 
eooples  tc^^her  as  he  can  by  any  possible  contrivance  match. 
He  has  scattered  through  his  pieces  occasional  reflections  and 
maxims  of  prudence ;  but  any  genuine  morality,  which  might 
be  conveyed  through  the  stage,  is  wanting,  for  its  introducdon 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  that  poetic  freedom  on 
whidi  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  Spanish  comedy  is  founded. 
His  aim  was  to  paint  what  he  observed,  not  what  he  would 
have  approved,  in  the  manners  of  the  fashionable  world  of 
tus  age ;  but  he  leaves  it  to  the  spectator  to  draw  his  own 
inferences."  * 

IS.  An  analyws  of  one  of  these  come^ea  fi'om  real  life  is 
given  by  Bouterwek,  and  another  by  Lord  Holland. 
The  very  few  that  I  have  read  appear  lively  and  gjg,*™*" 
divernfied,  not  unpleasing  in  the  peri^,  but  exciting 
little  interest,  and  rapidly  forgotten.  Among  the  heroic  pieces 
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of  Lope  de  Vegs  a  high  place  appears  due  to  the  Estrella  de 
Sevilla,  publi^ed  with  alterations  by  Triquero,  under  the 
name  of  Don  Sancho  Ortiz.*  It  resembles  the  Cid  in  its 
subject.  The  king,  Saocfao  the  Brave,  having  fallen  ia  love 
widi  Estrellai  uster  of  Don  Bustos  Tiibem,  and  being  foiled 
by  her  virtue  t,  and  by  the  vigilance  of  her  brother,  who  bad 
drawn  his  sword  upon  him,  as  in  disguise  he  was  attemptiaff 
to  penetrate  into  her  apartment,  resolves  to  have  him  murderedt 
and  persuades  Don  Sancho  Ortiz,  a  soldier  full  of  courage 
and  loyalty,  by  describiog  the  attempt  made  on  his  person,  to 
undertake  the  death  of  one  whose  name  is  coutamed  in  a 
paper  he  gives  him.  Sancho  is  the  accepted  lover  of  Estrella, 
and  is  on  that  day  to  espouse  her  with  her  brother's  consent. 
He  reads  the  paper,  and  after  a  conflict  which  is  meant  to  be 
pathetic  but  in  our  eyes  is  merely  ridiculous,  determines,  as 
might  be  supposed,  to  keep  his  word  to  his  sovereign.  The 
shortest  course  is  to  contrive  a  quarrel  with  Bustos,  which 
produces  a  duel,  wherein  the  latter  is  killed.  The  second  act 
commences  with  a  pleasing  scene  of  Estrella's  innocent  delight 
in  her  prospect  of  happiness ;  but  the  body  of  her  brother  is 
now  brought  in,  and  the  murderer,  who  had  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  himself,  soon  appears  in  custody.  His  exaraio- 
ation,  before  the  judges,  who  endeavour  in  vain  to  extort 
one  word  from  him  in  his  defence,  occupies  part  of  the  third 
act.  The  king,  anxious  to  save  his  life,  but  still  more  so  to 
screen  his  own  honour,  requires  only  a  pretext  to  pardon  the 
ofiTence.  But  the  noble  C^dlian  disdains  to  save  himself  by 
falsehood,  and  merely  repeats  that  he  had  not  sWn  his  friend 
without  cause,  and  that  the  action  was  atrocious  but  not 
criminal. 


13.  In  this  embarrassment  Estrella  appears,  demanding,, 
not  the  execution  of  justice  on  her  brother's  murderer,  but  that 

■  In  Lord  Holbnd'B  Life  of  Lope  d«  Eatnlla  the  vell-knovn  unwer  of  a  UAj 

Vege,   a  inar«  Bomplete  mnaljraii  then  to  a  king  ot  France,  told  with  lerenl 

what  I  bare  oflered  is  taken  from  the  vattalions  of  oames,  and  ptmibl;  true  of 

original    plaj.       I    h>Te    fbt lowed    the  Dane. 
ri/aceimtiU'i  of  Triquero,  which  ii  nib. 

f  Ix^   da  Vega   hai   borrowed  for  ftn duTriMUra nurtfl. 
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he  ^lonld  be  delivered  up  to  her.  The  king,  with  his  usual 
fe^leness,  consents  to  this  request,  observing  that  he  knows 
by  experience  it  ia  no  new  thing  for  her  to  be  cruel.  She  is, 
bowevo-,  no  sooner  departed  with  the  royal  order,  than  the 
wretched  prince  repents,  and  determines  to  release  Sancho, 
making  compensation  to  Estrella  by  marrying  her  to  a  rico- 
hombre  of  Otstile.  The  lady  meantime  reaches  the  prison, 
and  in  an  interview  with  her  unfortunate  hrrer,  offers  him  his 
Uber^,  which  by  the  king's  concesaion  is  in  her  power.  He 
is  not  to  be  outdone  in  generous  sentiments,  and  steadily 
declares  fala  resolution  to  be  executed.  In  the  fifth  act  this 
heroic  emulados  is  reported  by  one  who  had  overheard  it  to 
die  king.  All  the  people  of  Uiis  city,  he  replies,  are  heroes, 
and  outstrip  nature  herself  by  the  greatness  of  their  souls. 
The  judges  now  enter,  and  with  sorrow  report  their  sentence 
that  Sancho  must  suffer  death.  But  the  king  is  at  length 
rooaed,  and  publicly  acknowledges  that  the  death  of  Bustos 
had  been  perpetrated  by  his  command.  The  pre»dent  of  the 
tribunal  remarks  that,  as  the  king  had  given  the  order,  there 
must  doubtless  have  been  good  cause.  Nothing  seems  to 
remain  but  the  union  of  the  lovers.  Here,  however,  the  high 
CastiHan  principle  once  more  displays  itself.  Sstrella  refuses 
to  be  united  to  one  she  tenderly  loves,  but  who  has  brought 
audi  a  calamity  into  her  family;  and  Sancho  himself,  willingly 
releasing  her  engagement,  admits  that  their  marriage  under 
aacb  circumstances  would  be  a  perpetual  torment.  The  lady 
dierefore  chooses,  what  is  always  at  hand  in  CathoUc  fiction, 
the  dignified  retirement  of  a  nunnery,  and  the  lover  departs 
to  dissipate  his  regrets  in  the  Moorish  war. 

14,  Notwithstanding  all  in  the  plan  and  conduct  of  this 
piece,  which  neither  our  own  state  of  manners  nor  the  laws 
of  any  sound  criticism  can  tolerate,  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  to  the  facdtioas  taste  of  a  Spanish  audience  in  the  age 
of  Lope  de  Vega  it  would  have  appeared  excellent,  l^e 
character  of  Estrella  is  truly  noble,  and  much  superior  in 
interest  to  that  of  Chimene.  Her  resentment  is  more 
genuine,  and  free  from  that  hypocrisy  which,  at  least  in  my 
judgment,  renders  the  other  almost  odious  and  contemptible. 
Instead  of  imploring  the  condemnation  of  him  she  loves,  it 
is  as  her  own  prisoner  that  she  demands  Sancho  Ortiz,  and 
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this  for  the  generous  purpose  of  setting  him  at  liberty.  But 
the  great  superiority  of  the  Spanish  play  is  at  the  dose. 
Chim^e  accepts  the  hand  stained  with  her  father's  blood, 
while  Estrella  sacrifices  her  own  wishes  to  a  sentiment  which 
the  manners  of  Spun,  aod,  we  may  add,  the  laws  of  natural 
decency  required. 

15.  Hie  spiritual  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  abound  with  as 
Huipirtia*!  many  incongruous  and  absurd  circamstances  as  the 
'''^  mysteries  of  our  forefathers.  Hie  Inquisition  was 
politic  enough  to  tolerate,  though  probably  the  sternness  of 
Castilian  orthodoxy  could  not  approve,  these  strange  repre- 
sensations,  which,  after  all,  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
people  in  mind  of  the  devil,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  holy  water 
in  chasing  him  away.  But  the  regular  theatre,  according  to 
Lord  Holland,  has  always  been  forbidden  in  Spsun  by  the 
church,  nor  do  the  kings  frequent  it. 

16.  Two  tragedies  by  Bermudez,  both  on  the  story  of 
KuirnKU  of  Id6s  de  Castro,  are  written  on  the  ancient  model, 
c*nti.uM.  ^idi  a  chorus,  and  much  simplicity  of  fable.  They 
are,  it  is  said,  in  a  few  scenes  impressive  and  pathetic,  but 
interrupted  by  passages  of  flat  and  tedious  monotony.*  Cer- 
vantes was  the  author  of  many  dramatic  pieces,  some  of 
which  are  so  indifferent  as  to  have  been  taken  for  intentional 
satires  upon  the  bad  taste  of  his  times,  so  much  of  it  do  they 
display.  One  or  two,  however,  of  his  comedies  have  oh- 
tfuned  some  praise  from  Schlegel  and  Bouterwek.  But  his 
tragedy  of  Numancia  stands  apart  from  his  other  dramas, 
an^  as  I  conceive,  from  any  thing  on  the  Spauish  stage.  It 
is  probably  one  of  his  earlier  works,  but  was  published  for 
the  first  time  in  1784-.  It  is  a  drama  of  extraordinary  power, 
and  may  justify  the  opinion  of  Bouterwek,  that,  in  different 
circumstances,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote  might  have  been 
the  ^schylus  of  Spain.  If  terror  and  pity  are  the  inspiring 
powers  of  tragedy,  few  have  been  for  the  time  more  under 
their  influence  than  Cervantes  in  his  Numancia.  The  story 
of  that  devoted  city,  its  long  resistance  to  Rome,  its  exploits 
of  victorious  heroism,  that  foiled  repeatedly  the  consular 
legions,  are  known  to  every  one.  Cervantes  has  opened  his 
tragedy  at  the  moment  when  Scipio  ^milianus,  enclosing 

■  Bouterwek,  396, 
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the  city  widi  a  broad  trench,  determines  to  secure  its  reduc- 
tion by  famine.  The  siege  lasted  five  months,  when  the 
Nnmantiiies,  exhausted  by  hunger,  but  resolute  never  to  yield, 
setting  fire  to  a  pile  of  their  household  goods,  after  slaying 
their  women  and  children,  cast  themselves  into  the  flame. 
Every  circumstance  that  can  enhfmce  horror,  the  complaints 
of  femished  children,  the  desperation  of  mothers,  the  sinister 
omens  of  rejected  sacrifice,  the  appalling  incantations  that 
re-animate  a  recent  corpse  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  its 
prison-house,  are  accumulated  with  progressive  force  in  this 
tremendous  drama.  The  love-scenes  of  Morando  and  Lira, 
two  young  persons  whose  marriage  had  been  frustrated  by 
the  public  ralamity,  though  some  incline  to  censure  them, 
contain  nothing  beyond  poetical  truth,  and  add,  in  my  opinion, 
to  1(8  pathos,  while  they  somewhat  relieve  its  severity. 

17-  Few,  probably,  would  desire  to  read  the  Numancia  a 
second  time.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  his- 
torical truth  of  this  tragedy,  though,  as  in  the  Ugolino  of 
Dante,  it  augments  the  painfiilness  of  the  impression,  is  the 
legitimate  apology  of  the  author.  Scenes  of  agony,  and 
images  of  unspeakable  sorrow,  when  idly  accumulated  by  an 
inventor  at  his  ease,  as  in  many  of  our  own  older  tragedies, 
and  in  much  of  modern  fiction,  give  offence  to  a  reader  of 
jost  taste,  from  their  needlessly  trespassing  upon  his  sensi- 
Inlity,  But  in  that  which  excites  an  abhorrence  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  or  which,  as  the  Numancia,  commemorates 
ancestral  fortitude,  there  is  a  moral  power,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  sufferings  of  sympathy  must  not  be  flinched  from. 

IS.  The  Numancia  is  divided  into  four  jomadas  or  acts, 
eadi  containing  changes  of  scene,  as  on  our  own  stage. 
Tile  metre,  by  a  most  extraordinary  choice,  is  the  regular 
octave  stanza,  ill-adapted  as  that  is  to  the  drama,  intermixed 
with  the  favourite  redondilla.  The  diction,  though  some* 
times  what  would  seem  tame  and  difiase  to  us,  who  are 
accustomed  to  a  bolder  and  more  figurative  strain  in  tragedy 
than  the  southern  nations  require,  rises  often  with  the  subject 
to  nervous  and  impressive  poetry.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  sacrifices  to  the  times.  In  a  finely-imagined  proso- 
popoeia, where  Srain,  crowned  with  towers,  appears  on  the 
scene  to  ask  the  Duero  what  hope  there  could  be  for  Nu<    ' 
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man<na,  the  river-god,  rising  with  his  tributary  streams 
around  him,  after  bidding  her  despair  of  the  city,  goes  into 
a  tedious  consolation,  in  which  the  triumphs  of  Charles  and 
Philip  are  specifically,  and  with  as  much  tameness  as  adula- 
tion, brought  forward  as  her  future  recompense.  A  mnch 
worse  passage  occurs  in  the  fourth  act,  where  Lira,  her 
brother  lying  dead  of  famine,  and  her  lover  of  his  wounds 
before  her,  implores  death  from  a  soldier  who  passes  over 
the  stage.  He  replies  that  some  other  hand  must  perform 
that  office ;  he  was  bom  only  to  adore  her.  *  Hiis  frigid 
and  absurd  line,  in  such  a  play  by  such  a  poet,  is  an  almost 
incredible  proof  of  the  mischief  which  the  Proveo9al  writers, 
with  their  hyperbolical  gallantry,  had  done  to  European 
poetry.  But  it  is  just  to  observe  that  this  is  the  only  faulty 
passage,  and  that  the  language  of  the  two  lovers  b  simple, 
tender,  and  pathetic.  The  material  accompaniments  of  re- 
presentation on  the  Spanish  theatre  seem  to  have  been  full  as 
defective  as  on  our  own.  The  Numancia  is  printed  with 
stage  directions,  almost  sufficient  to  provoke  a  smile  in  the 
midst  of  its  withering  horrors. 

19-  The  mysteries  which  had  delighted  the  Parisians  for 

a  century  and  a  half  were  suddenly  forbidden  by 
t^uni       the  parliament  as  indecent  and  profane  in  1548. 

Four  years  only  elapsed  before  they  were  replaced, 
though  not  on  the  same  stage,  by  a  different  style  of  represent- 
ation. Whatever  obscure  attempts  at  a  regular  dramatic  com- 
position may  have  been  traced  in  France  at  an  earlier  period, 
Jodelle  was  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  the  true 
father  of  their  theatre.  His  tragedy  of  CJ^opatre,  and  his 
comedy  of  La  Rencontre,  were  both  represented  for  the  first 
time  before  Henry  H.  in  1552.  Another  comedy,  Eugene,  and 
a  tragedy/)n  the  story  of  Dido,  were  published  about  the  same 
time.  Pasquier,  who  tells  us  this,  was  himself  a  witness  of 
the  representation  of  the  two  former.!     The  Cl^patre,  ac- 

•  Otn  naoD,  otro  hlerrofai  da  lobuiii,  tnulea  lea  faneBlrM  ntoient  Upin6e*  (funa 

Que  JO  Kilo  oiclti  por  gdorirm.  infinite  de  pertODnagei  dtioouaur,  et  U 

f  Cettecomudie,  etis  Cl^patie  furenC  cour  ai  pleine  d'escoliera  que  les  portet 

repr&entfiei  dersnt  le  roi  Henri  i  PsriB  du  college  ea   regorgeoient.     Je  le  da 

en  I'Hostclde  Rbciiiis,aTecungnuid*p-  comme  celuy  qui  y  cstoii  pr&ent,  kne 

plHudLssement  de  toute  la  compagnie ;  et  le  grand  TortiebuB  en  une  mevne  cliiTifr* 

dcpiiia  raeora  au  ooUdge  de  Boncourt,  oik  bre.     Et  les  entreparleun  ettownt  loua 
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cording  to  FooteneUet  is  very  simple,  without  action  or 
stage  effect,  full  of  long  speeches,  and  with  a  chorus  at  the  end 
of  every  act.  The  style  is  often  low  and  ludicrous,  which  did 
not  prevent  this  tragedy,  the  first-fruits  of  a  theatre  which 
was  to  produce  Racine,  from  being  received  with  vast  ap- 
plause. There  is,  in  reality,  amidst  these  raptures  that  fre- 
qoently  attend  an  infant  hterature,  something  of  an  undefined 
presage  of  the  future,  which  should  hinder  us  from  thinking 
dwm  quite  ridiculous.  The  comedy  of  Eugene  is  in  verse, 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  Fontenelle,  much  superior  to  the 
tragedies  of  Jodelle.  It  has  more  action,  a  dialogue  better 
conceived,  and  some  traits  of  humour  and  nature.  This  play, 
however,  is  very  immoral  and  licentious ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  some  of  its  satire  falls  on  the  vices  of  the  clergy.* 
30.  The  Agamemnon  of  Toutain,  published  in  XSSJ,  is 
taken  from  Seneca,  and  several  other  pieces  about  q^q,„ 
the  same  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  seem  also  to  he 
translations,  t  The  Jules  Cesar  of  Grevin  was  represented 
in  ld60.t  It  contains  a  few  lines  that  La  Harpe  has  ex- 
tracted, as  not  without  animation.  But  the  first  tragedian 
that  deserves  much  notice  after  Jodelle  was  Robert  Gamier, 
whose  eight  tragedies  were  collectively  printed  in  1^80. 
They  are  chiefly  taken  from  mythology  or  ancient  history, 
and  are  evidently  framed  according  to  a  standard  of  taste 
which  has  ever  since  prevuled  on  the  French  stage.  But 
they  retun  some  characteristics  of  the  classical  drama  which 
were  soon  afterwards  laid  aside ;  the  chorus  is  heard  between 
every  act,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  events  is  related  by 
Garnier  makes  litde  change  in  the  stories  he 


bomrnei  de  nom.    Cat  mime  Hemj  Bel-  Th£ltrea  da  Fnnce.      Siurd,  Mflangea 

I(sn  M  Jean  de  la  Peruse  jouoienl  le*  de  lAtUntuie,  lol.  ir.  p.  59.      The  Ust 

priDCipaai  roulleM.      Suird  telli  ui  tliat  writer,  in  irhat  he  eilti  Coup-d'(Eil  Eur 

the  whole  troop  of  performers,  the  Con-  I'HisloirE  de  I'Ancien  Th^dlre  Fnofais 

IMm  de  Ib  FaMitm,  whose  mysterln  h>d  (in    the  uune    Toliime),    has    given    an 

beenioterdioted,  arrdled  tbemselreii^an  uniuing  uid  iottructiTe   iketch  o(  the 

«GliiB*e  prifilegc  granted  to  them  by  Freneb  dranu  down  to  Coinellle. 

Cbarle*  VI.  in  1400,  to  prerent  the  re-  ■   FoDlenelle,  p.  61. 

pramlation  of  the  CItepatre  hj  public  f  Beiuchamps.     Suard. 

•don.     Jodelle  wu  tberefore  forced  to  )  Suard,  p.  73.      La  Harpe,  Coura  de 

bare  it  petfornied   by  hii  frfendi.      See  Litliriture,      Grevin   also  wrote    corae- 

B«cberchea  de  U   France,    I.  vii.   c.   G.  dies  which  were  very  licentious  >■  (hose 

Fontenelle,  Hiat.  dii  Tb£3lre  Frtin9oia,  of  the   lEth  century  generallj  were  in 

(in  (Earra  de  Font  edit  I7T6,)  *ol.  iii.  France  and  Italy,  and  were  not  in  Ei^ 

p.  52.      BeaudiaDip^   Recbercbei  sur  lei  land,  or,  I  believe,  in  Spain. 
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found  in  Seneca  or  Euripides  ;  nor  had  love  yet  been  thought 
essential  to  tragedy.  Hiough  his  speeches  are  immeasurably 
long,  and  overladen  wi^  pompous  epithets,  though  they  have 
often  much  the  lur  of  bad  imitations  of  Seneca's  manner, 
from  whom  probably,  if  any  one  should  give  himself  the  pains 
to  make  the  comparison,  some  would  be  found  to  have  been 
freely  translated,  we  must  acknowledge  that  in  many  of  his 
couplets  the  reader  perceives  a  more  genuine  tone  of  tr^edy, 
and  the  germ  of  that  artificial  style  which  reached  its  perfec- 
tion in  far  greater  men  than  Gamier.  In  almost  every  line 
there  is  some  feult,  either  against  taste  or  the  present  rules 
of  verse ;  yet  there  are  many  which  a  good  poet  would  only 
have  had  to  amend  and  polish.  The  account  of  Polyxena's 
death  in  La  Troade  is  very  well  translated  from  the  Hecuba. 
But  his  best  tragedy  seems  to  be  Les  Juives,  which  is  wholly 
his  own,  and  displays  no  inconsiderable  powers  of  poetical  de- 
scriptiun.  In  this  I  am  confirmed  by  Fontenelle,  who  says 
that  this  tragedy  has  many  noble  and  touching  passages ; 
wherein  he  has  been  aided  by  taking  much  irom  Scripture, 
the  natural  sublimity  of  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  an 
effect.*  We  find,  however,  in  Les  Juives  a  good  deal  of 
that  propensity  to  exhibit  cruelty,  by  which  the  Italian  and 
English  theatres  were  at  that  time  distinguished.  Pasquier 
says,  that  every  one  gave  the  prize  to  Gramier  above  alt  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  after  enumerating  his  eight  plays,  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  they  would  be  admired  by  posterity.t 
21.  We  may  consider  the  comedies  of  Larivey,  published 
in  1579,  as  making  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  French 
drama.  This  writer,  of  whom  little'  is  known,  hut 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Champagne,  prefers  a  claim  to  be  the 

*  p.  71.     Suud,  who  dwells   much  d'une  mani^e  invariable  la  ■uctfion 

longer  on   Gamier    ihan   either   Fonte-  alternative  dei  rimei  maKulinea  et  f£mU 

nelle  or  La  Hatpe  have  doat,  obMrves,  nines.      Enfla  e'ett  le  premier  del  tra- 

■■  1  think,  with  jtu^ce :    L«(  ouvrage*  giqua  Fianpali  doot  te  lecture  pCit  &tn 

de  Gomiei  meritent  de  (aire  £poque  dans  utile  i  ceux   qui  voudraient    luivre  la 

I'hiitoire  du  theatre,  non  par  la  beaut£  mfnie   earriSrej    on    a    mfnie  pr^teoda 

de  MS  plans  J    il  n'en    faut    chereher  de  que  ton  H;ppo1ile  a*ait  beaueoup  alii 

bona  dans  aucune  dea  tmgMie*  du  sei-  Racine  dini  la  compexition  de  Fhedre. 

lieme  liicle;  miia  lesientimena  qu'il  ei-  Mail  I'il  I'a  aid4  c'eM  comme  I'Hjrppo- 

prime  aont  nohles,  un  ilf  le  a  aouveat  de  lite  de  Sinjque,  dont  celui  de  Gamier 

I'lil^valJDa   UU19  enflure  et  beaueoup  de  n'eit  quhine  imiution,  p.  8 1. 
■enaihilit^ ;    n  venificatioD  est  lacile  et         f  Ibid. 
'       :   Cert  lui  qui  a  fill 
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first  who  chose  subjects  for  comedy  from  real  life  in  Prance 
(forgetting  in  this  those  of  Jodelle)i  and  the  first  who  wrote 
original  dramas  in  prose.  His  comedies  are  six  in  immber, 
to  which  three  were  added  in  a  subsequent  edition,  which  is 
very^  rare.*  These  six  are  Le  Laquais,  La  Veuve,  Les  £s- 
prits,  Le  Morfondu,  Les  Jaloux,  and  Les  Ecoliers.  Some 
of  them  are  partly  borrowed  ixom  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  and 
in  general  taey  belong  to  that  school,  presenting  the  usual 
characters  of  the  Roman  stage,  with  no  great  attempt  at  ori- 
^natity.  But  the  dialt^e  is  conducted  with  spirit ;  and  in 
many  scenes,  especially  in  the  play  called  Le  Laquais,  which, 
though  the  most  free  in  all  respects,  appears  to  me  the  most 
comic  and  amusing,  would  remind  any  reader  of  the  minor 
pieces  of  Moliere,  being  conceived,  though  not  entirely  exe- 
cuted, with  the  same  humour.  All  these  comedies  of  Larivey 
are  highly  licentious  both  in  their  incidents  and  language.  It 
is  sapposed  in  the  Bit^raphie  Universetle  that  Moliere  and 
Reynard  borrowed  some  ideas  from  Larivey ;  but  both  the 
bstances  alleged  will  be  found  iu  Plautus. 

22.  No  regular  theatre  was  yet  established  in  France. 
These  jJays  of  Gamier,  Larivey,  Mid  others  of  that  naot, 
class,  were  represented  either  in  colleges  or  in  private  ^  ^"^ 
houses.  But  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion,  and  another  com- 
pany, the  Enfana  de  Sans  Souci,  whom  they  admitted  into  a 
participation  of  their  privilege,  used  to  act  gross  and  stupid 
forces,  which  few  respectable  persons  witnessed.  After  some 
unsuccessful  attempts,  two  companies  of  regular  actors  ap- 
peared near  the  close  of  the  century;  one,  in  1598,  having 
purchased  the  occlusive  right  of  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Com^die  Fran^Mse,  so  celebrated 
and  so  permanent;  the  other,  in  1600,  established  by  its 
permission  a  second  theatre  in  the  Marius.  But  the  pieces 
they  represented  were  still  of  a  very  low  clas8.t 

23.  England  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  could 

*  Tbe  f  nt  editioii  itaelf|  I  eeacm't,  comedy  in  prose.      La  Harpe  vu   loo 

ii  not  TSij   comnKHi;    for   fev    writen  ■uperficiat  to  know  bdj  thing  about  him. 

within  atj  knavledge   b»e    tnentionni  Besurbampi,  toL  iL  p.  68.,  ulinowledge* 

liuiTej.      Fontenelle,  I  think,  could  not  hii  pretenaions,  and  he  hu  ■  niche  in  the 

have  read  his  playa,  or  he  irould  have  Biographie  Univenelle.      Suard  has  also 

giiCD  him  a  place  in  hia  brief  sketch  of  done  him  some  justice. 

the  early  French  stage,  as  the  bther  of  |  Suard. 
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boast  of  little  besides  the  ScriptUTB  mysteries,  already 
Engiith  losing  ground,  but  which  have  been  traced  dowa 
tugc  ^  ^g  close  of  the  century,  and  the  more  popular 
mond  plays,  which  furnished  abundant  opportunities  for 
satire  on  the  times,  for  ludicrous  humour,  and  for  attacks  on 
the  old  or  the  new  religion.  The  latter,  however,  were  kept 
in  some  restr^nt  by  the  Tudor  government.  These  moral- 
ides  gradually  drew  nearer  to  regular  comedies,  and  some- 
times had  nothing  but  an  abstract  name  given  to  an  individual, 
by  which  they  could  be  even  apparently  distinguished  from 
such.  We  have  already  mentioned  Ralph  Royster  Doyster, 
written  by  Udal  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  the  earliest 
English  comedy  in  a  proper  sense,  so  far  as  our  negative  evi- 
dence warrants  such  a  position.  Mr.  Collier  has  recovered 
four  acts  of  another,  called  Misogonus,  which  he  refers  to  the 
banning  of  Elizabeth's  reigo."  It  is,  like  the  former,  a 
picture  of  London  life.  A  more  celebrated  piece  is 
oSrtSSi  Gammar  Gurton's  Needle,  commonly  ascnbed  to 
John  Still,  afterwards  bishop  of  BaXh  and  Wells. 
No  edition  is  known  before  1575,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
represented  in  Christ's  College  at  Cambridge,  not  far  A*om 
the  year  15f)5.t  It  Is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  meaaer 
in  subject  and  characters  than  this  strange  farce ;  but  the 
author  had  some  vein  of  humour,  and  writing  neither  for 
fame  nor  money,  but  to  make  light-hearted  boys  laugh,  and 
to  laugh  with  them,  and  that  with  as  littie  grossness  as  the 
story  would  admit,  is  not  to  be  judged  with  severe  criticism. 
He  comes,  however,  below  Udal,  and  perhaps  below  the  writer 
of  Misogonus.  The  Supposes  of  George  Gascoyne,  acted  at 
Gray's  Inn  in  1566,  is  but  a  translation  in  prose  from  the 
Suppositi  of  Ariosto.  It  seems  to  have  been  published  in 
the  same  year.t 

•  Hist  of  Dnmatio  Poetry,  ii.  464.  trliile  tlie  protsctaDt  ntabliihmMit,  if  it 

f   Mr.  Collier  agrees  with  Malone  in  eiiBted.  was  very  recent,  for  the  panon  u 

sssigning  this  date,  but  it  i»  merely  con-  evidently  a  papial. 

jeclural,  as  one  rather  earlier  might  be  f   Warton,    iv.    304.      CoUier,    iii.    6. 

choHn  Tilh  equal  probabiUly.     Still  ia  The  original  bad  been  firat  puUished  in 

toid    in    the    hiographiea    to   hare   been  praae.  1525,  and  from  this  Gaan^ue  took 

boTD   in   I543i   but  Ihia  dale  seem>  to  hia   tranilatinn,   adopting  aomt  of  Uie 

be  too  low.      He  became  Margaret's  pro-  ehangea  Arioato  bad  introduaed  when  be 

fcswr  oF  diiinity   in   1570.      Gammar  turned  it  into  vene ;  bul  he  hoi  inurted 

Gurton's  Needle  must  have  been  written  little  of  hia  own,     lb 
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S4.  But  the  progress  of  literature  soon  excited  in  one 
person  an  emulation  of  the  ancient  drama.  Sack-  cocboducor 
ville  has  the  honour  of  having  led  the  way.  His  ^'^'"'•■ 
tragedy  of  Gorboduc  was  represented  at  Whitehall  before 
Elizabeth  in  156S.*  It  is  written  in  what  was.  thought  the 
classical  style,  like  the  Italian  tragedies  of  the  same  age,  but 
more  inartificial  and  unimpassioned.  The  speeches  are  long 
and  sententious ;  the  action,  though  sufficiently  full  of  inci- 
dent, passes  chiefly  in  narration ;  a  chorus,  but  in  the  same 
blaok-verse  measure  as  the  rest,  divides  the  acts  ;  the  unity 
of  place  seems  to  be  preserved,  but  that  of  time  is  manifesdy 
transgressed.  The  story  of  Gorboduc,  which  is  borrowed 
from  onr  fabulous  British  legends,  is  as  full  of  slaughter  as 
was  then  required  for  dramatic  purposes ;  but  the  characters 
are  clearly  drawn  and  consistently  sustained ;  the  politicd 
maxims  grave  and  profound ;  the  language  not  glowing  or 
passionate,  but  vigorous  ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  evidendy 
the  work  of  a  powerful  mind,  though  in  a  less  poetical  mood 
than  was  displayed  in  the  Induction  to  the  Mirror  of  Magis- 
trates. Sackville,  it  has  been  said,  had  the  assistance  of 
Norton  in  this  tragedy ;  but  Warton  has  decided  against  this 
supposition  from  internal  evidence.! 

25.  The  regular  form  adopted  in  Gorboduc,  though  not 
wholly  without  imitators,  seems  to  have  had  little  i.^^„„ 
SQCcess  with  the  public.^  An  action  passing  vi-  frr7guSr"" 
sibty  on  the  stage,  instead  of  a  frigid  narrative,  a  '"""' 
copious  intermixture  of  comic  buffoonery  with  the  gravest 
story,  were  requisites  with  which  no  English  audience  would 
dispense.  Thus  Edwards  treated  the  story  of  Damon  and 
Pythias,  which,  though  according  to   the  notions  of  those 

■  Tbe    IStb    of  January,    I5SI,    b>  the  idenlit;  of  style,  and  llie  superiority 

which  date  ita  representation  ii  referred  of  the  wliole    tragedy  lo  any  thing  we 

by  Hr.  CalHer,    Kenu  to  be  1562,   ac-  can  cerlunly  ascribe  to  Norton,  a  coad- 

eordiag  to  the  modern  style ;    and  tbU  julor  of  Sternhold  in  ttie  old  version  of 

tallica  beil  with  what  ii  laid  in  the  edi-  Ibe    Psalms,   and  a  contributor   to   the 

lion  of  15T],  that  il  had   been  played  Mirror  of  Magistrates, 
about  nine  yean  before.       See  Warton,         (  The  Jocula  of  Gascoyae,  translated 

IT.  179.  vith  eonudcrable  freedom,   in  adding, 

f  HisL    of    Gngl.    Poetry,    ir.    194.  omiltiog,    and     transposing,    from     the 

Hr.  Collier  supports  the  claim  of  Norton  Fbienisaie  of  Euripides,  was  represented 

to  the  first  three  acts,  which  would  much  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1S6G.     Warton,  Iv.  195. 

rednce  Sackville's  glory,  ii.  4BI.      I  in-  Collier,  iii.  T.      Gascoyne  had  the  assist- 

clin*  to  WartOD'a  opinion,  grounded  upon  ance  of  two  obscure  poets  iu  this  play. 
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times,  it  was  too  bloodless  to  be  called  a  tragedy  at  all, 
belonged  to  the  elevated  class  of  dramatic  compositions.* 
Several  other  sul^ects  were  taken  from  antuent  history ;  this 
indeed  became  an  usual  source  of  the  fable ;  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  those  few  that  have  survived,  they  were  all  con- 
structed on  the  model  which  the  mysteries  had  accustomed 
our  ancestors  to  admire. 

S6.  llie  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels,  in  whose  province 
Fir^  it  lay  to  regulate,  among  other  amusements  of  the 
'*'**"^  court,  the  dramatic  shows  of  various  kinds,  was 
established  in  1546.  The  inns  of  court  vied  with  the  royal 
palace  in  these  representations,  and  Elizabeth  sometimes 
honoured  the  former  with  her  presence.  On  her  visits  to  the 
universities,  a  play  was  a  constant  part  of  the  entertainment 
Fifty-two  namus,  though  nothing  more,  of  dramas  acted  at 
court  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  ^e  Revels, 
between  1^68  and  1580,  are  preserved.t  In  1574  a  patent 
was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  servants  to  act  plays 
in  any  part  of  England,  and  in  1576  they  erected  the  first 
public  theatre  in  Blackfriars.  It  will  be  understf>od,  that  the 
servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  were  a  company  under  his 
protection ;  as  we  apply  the  word.  Her  M^esty's  Servants, 
at  this  day,  to  the  performers  of  Drury  Lane,t 

27.   As  we  come  down  towards  1580,  a  few  more  plays 

are  extant.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 

yrSiutona     Promos  and  Cassandra  of  Whetstone,  on  the  subject 

which  Shakspeare,  not  without  some  retrospect  to 

his  predecessor,  so  much  improved  in  Measure  for  Measure.^ 

■    Collier,  iiL  3.  Shakcpurc,  vol.  L,  which  hkiing  taper- 

t  Collier,  i.  193.  et  poit,  iii.  34.     Of  teded   the  eulier  worlu  t^  I>uigb*ine. 

theu  fifty-two  plajs  aighteen  were  upon  Reid,  and  Hawkiiu,  M  fir  >■  this  period 

cluneal  lubjeetB,  hiatoricel  or  GU>uloui,  is  concerned,  it  ii  lupereuoui  to  quote 

twenty-one  taken  Irom  modem    hi^orj  them. 

or  roniinco,  seven   nuy  by  tbelr  titles,        g  Framos  end  Cusindra  is  one  of  the 

which  is  a  very  Mlible  crllerion,  be  co-  Six    Old    Plays    reprinted    by    Steioia. 

medics  or  Arces  frooi  real  life,  and  sii  Shakspesre  found  in  it  not  only  the  main 

may,  by  the  same  test,  be  moralities.      It  sCory  of  Meuure  for  Measure,  which  waa 

11  possible,  as  Mr.  C.  observes,  iliat  some  lar  from  new,  and  which  he  felicitouslj 

of  these  plays,  though  no  longer  extant  altered,   by   preserving   the   cliaatity   at 

in  their  integrity,  may  have  formed  the  Isabella,  but    several  of  the  minor  cir- 

foundation  of  olhersi  and  the  titles  of  a  cumstanees  and  names,  unless  even  these 

few  in  the  list  countenance  this  suppo-  are  to  be  found  in  the  novels,  from  which 

sition.  all  the  dramatists  ultimately  derived  thui 

t   See  Mr.  Collier's  excellent  History  plot. 
dT    Sramatic    Poetry    to    the    Time    of 
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Bat  in  these  early  dramas  there  is  hardly  any  thing'  to  pr^se ; 
or,  if  they  please  us  at  all,  it  is  only  by  the  broad  humour  of 
their  coiiiic  scenes.  There  seems  little  reason,  therefore,  for 
r^iretting  the  loss  of  so  many  productions,  which  no  one 
ccmteinporary  has  thought  worthy  of  commendation.  Sir 
Philip  Sidn^,  writing  iJwut  \5S3,  treats  our  English  stage 
with  great  disdain.  His  censures,  indeed,  fall  chiefiy  on  the 
neglect  of  the  classical  unities,  and  on  the  intermixture  of 
kings  with  clowns.*  It  is  amusing  to  reflect,  that  this  con- 
temptnous  reprehension  of  the  English  theatre  (and  he  had 
spoken  in  as  disparaging  terms  of  our  general  poetry)  came 
from  the  pen  of  Sidney,  when  Shahspeare  had  just  arrived 
at  manhood.  Had  he  not  been  so  prematurely  cut  off,  what 
would  have  been  the  transports  of  that  noble  spirit,  which 
Ae  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  could  "  stir  as  with  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,"  in  reading  the  Faery  Queen  or  Othello ! 

28.  A  better  era  commenced  not  long  after,  nearly  coin- 
ddent  with  the  rapid  development  of  genius  in  other 
d^Htrtments  of  poetry.    Several  young  men  of  talent  ^!;ii^^' 
appeared,  Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene,  Lily,  Lodge, 
ityd,  Nash,  the  precursors  of  Shakspeare,  and  real  founders, 
as  they  may  in  some  respects  be  called,  of  the  English  drama. 
Sackville's  Grorboduc  is  in  blank  verse,  though  of  had  and 
monotonous  construction ;  but  his  first  followers  wrote,  as 
&r  as  we  know,  either  in  rhyme  or  in  prose.!  In  the  tragedy 
of  Tamhurlwne,  referred  by  Mr.  Collier  to  1586, 
and  the  production  wholly  or  principally  of  Marlowet, 
a  better  kind  of  blank  verse  is  first  employed  ;  the  lines  are 
interwoven,  the  occasional  hemistich  and  redundant  syllables 
break  the  monotony  of  the  measure,  and  give  more  of  a 

*  ■■  Our  tngediei  and  comedits,  Dot    latij  give  tome  countenuice  to  tliis  fay- 
vitboat  eauie,  are  cried  out  agunil,  ob-  '      '         "'   '  '    ' 


g  fuIm  neither  of  boDcat  ci*iU(j'  "  Marlo«e'i  TamburUine''  in  the  Con- 
nor ■kiUful  poetry  ;"  ind  proceedi  to  ri-  temporary  diary  of  Henslow.  a  manager 
dicnle  tfaeir  inconuitciieie*  and  ditregaid  or  proprietor  of  a  theatre,  which  ii  pie- 
lo  time  and  place.      Defence  of  Poesy,  lerred  at    Dulirioh    College.      Marlowe 

t  It  may  be  a  alight  exception  to  Ihla,  and  Nasb  are  allowed  to   lisve  written 

Uul  aome  portioni  of  tbe  aecond  port  of  "  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage,"  in  cotijunc- 

Wbetatonc'a  Pramoi  and  Canandra  are  tion.      Mr.  Collier  haa  produced  a  body 

in  blaak.  vene.      Thi>  play  ia  laid  nerer  of  evidence  to  ahow   that  Tamburlaino 

to  baTC  twen  repreaenled.   Collier,  iii.  64.  wa*  written,  at  least  principally,  by  the 

t  Naah  baa  been  thought  the  author  fbimer,  which  leaves  no  room,  as  it  aeems, 

of  Tamburlaine  by  Malone,  and  hii  in.  for  further  doubt     Vol.  iiL  p.  1 19. 
fated  style,  b  pieces  known  to  be  his, 
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colloquial  epirit  to  die  dialogue.  Tamburlfune  was  ridiculed 
on  account  of  its  inflated  style.  The  bombast,  however, 
which  ia  not  so  excessive  as  has  been  alleged,  was  thought 
appropriate  to  such  oriental  tyrants.  This  play  has  more 
spirit  and  poetry  than  any  which,  upon  clear  grounds,  can  be 
shown  to  have  preceded  it.  We  find  also  more  action  on  the 
stage,  a  shorter  aud  more  dramatic  dialogue,  a  more  figurative 
style,  with  a  far  more  varied  and  skilful  versification.* 
Blank  nna  If  Maflowe  did  not  re-cstablish  blank  verse,  which  is 
QfMirioiK.  (Ji(g(.ult  to  prove,  he  gave  it  at  least  a  variety  of 
cadence,  and  an  easy  adaptation  of  the  rhythm  to  the  sense,  by 
which  it  instantly  became  in  his  hands  the  finest  instrument 
that  the  tragic  poet  has  ever  employed  for  his  purpose,  leas 
restricted  than  that  of  the  Italiaus,  and  falling  occasionally  - 
almost  into  numerous  prose,  lines  of  fourteen  syllables  being 
very  common  in  all  our  old  dramatists,  but  regular  and  harmo- 
nious at  other  times  as  the  most  accurate  ear  could  require. 

S9-  The  savage  character  of  Tamburlaine,  and  the  want  of 
Mvb.„-i  all  interest  as  to  every  other,  render  this  tragedy  a 
lewofMsiu,  failure  in  comparison  with  those  which  speedily 
followed  from  the  pen  of  Christopher  Marlowe.  The  first 
two  acts  of  the  Jew  of  Malta  are  more  vigorously  conceived, 
both  as  to  character  and  circumstance,  than  any  other  Eliza- 
bethan play,  except  those  of  Shakspeare }  and  perh^  we 
may  think  that  Barabas,  though  not  the  prototype  of  Shylock, 
a  praise  of  which  he  is  unworthy,  may  have  suggested  some 
few  ideas  to  the  inventor.  But  the  latter  acts,  as  is  usual 
with  our  old  dramatists,  are  a  tissue  of  uninteresting  crimes 
and  slaughter.t  Faustus  is  better  known ;  it  contains 
nothing,  perhapsj  so  dramatic  as  the  first  part  of  the 
Jew  of  Malta ;  yet  the  occasional  glimpses  of  repentance 
and  struggles  of  alarmed  conscience  in  the  chief  character 
are  finely  brought  in.     It  is  full  of  poetical  beauties  ;  hut  an 

*  Shakspeare  having  turned  into  ridi-  drsmaa  as  money  in  ■  modem  tcntimefiUl 

cule  a  panage  or  two  in  Tamhurlaine,  corned]';  and  ai  thi'i  ia  given  away  till  it 

the  critics  have  concluded  it  to  be  a  model  reminds  us  Chat  it  is  nothing  but  couD- 

of  bad  Iniged]'.     Mr.  Collier,  iii.  115—  teis,  ao  that  is  spilt  till  it  aOects  ui  no 

136.,  has  elabonitelj  Tiadieated  its  dm-  more  than  its  repreKntative,   the  paint 

matic  merits,  though  sufBcienllj  airare  of   the    property-man    in    the   theatre.' 

ofitsiaultt.  Iamb's  Specimens  of  Early  Dramatic 

t  "Blood,"  says  a  lute  witty  writer,  Poets,  i.  19. 
■■  ii  made  as  light  or  in  some  of  these  old 
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intemuxtare  of  buffoonery  weakens  the  effect,  and  leaves  it 
on  the  whole  rather  a  sketch  by  a  ^eat  genius  than  a  finished 
performance.  There  is  an  awful  melancholy  about  Marlowe's 
Mephistopheles,  perhaps  more  impressive  than  the  malignant 
mirth  of  that  fiend  in  the  renowned  work  of  Goethe.  But 
the  fair  form  of  Margaret  is  wanting ;  and  Marlowe  has 
hardly  earned  the  credit  of  having  breathed  a  few  casual 
inspirations  into  a  greater  mind  than  his  own.* 

30.  Marlowe's  Life  of  Edward  II.  which  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1593,  has  „,,  ^dwird 
been  deemed  by  some  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  "' 
historical  play  founded  upon  English  chronicles.     Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  and  probably  it  is  not,  it  is  certainly  by 
&r  the  best  after  those  of  Shakspeare.t     And  it  seems  pro* 
bable  that  the  old  plays  of  the  Contention  of  Lan- 
caster and  York,  and  die  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Hmij  vi, 
Duke  of  York,  which  Shakspeare  remodelled  in  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.,  were  in  great  part  by 
Marlowe,  though  Greene  seems  to  put  in  for  some  share  in 
Hmr  composition.  1^     These  plays  claim  certainly  a  very  low 

*  The  German  atorj  of  Faust  is  nid  puiblished  not  long  before  bii  death  in 

to  bare  been  published  for  the  first  time  Septembei,  ISM.     "  Yea,"  aays  he,  ad- 

in  IS87.      It  iriu  rapidly  traiulated  into  dressing  bimself  to   same  one  who  lias 

DKMt  lanfuages  of  Europe.      We  need  been  ooojeclured  to  be  Peele,  but  more 

bardjj  name  the  absurd  supposition, that  probably   Marlowe,     "trust   them    (tbe 

Fmt,  the  great  printer,  was  intended.  players)  not,  for  there  i>  an  upstart  crow, 

t  Collier  obaervei,  that  "  tbe  eharaolei  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that,  with 

of  Richard  II.  in  Shakspeare  seema  mo.  his  tyger'i  heart  wnpped  in  a  player's 

drlled  in  no  alight  degree  upon  that  of  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  boio- 

Ed ward  II."      But    I   am  reluctant   to  bast  out  a  blank  *erse  as  the  beat  of  you  ; 

admit  that  Shakspeare  modelled  his  cka-  and  being  an   ahadute  Johannes  fiteto- 

mrtm  by  those  oT  olhen ;  and  it  is  na*  tum,    U,    in  hii  own   conceit,   the  only 

tnral  u>  ask  whether  there  were  not  an  SkaJuieait  in  a  oouDtry."     An  allusion 

extiaordinary  likeness  in  tbe  dispositions  is  hece  raanirett  to  the  "  tygcr's  heart. 

as  well  as  faitunea  of  the  two  kings.  wrapt  in  a  wonun's  hide,"  which  Shak- 

}  Theae  old  plays  were  reprinted  by  apeare  borrowed  from  the  old  play,  The 

SteTHU  in  176G.      Malone,  on  a  laborl-  Contention  of  the  Houaet,  and  which  is 

BUS  compariaon  of  tbero  with  the  second  here  introduced   to    hint   the  particular 

and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.,  has  aicer-  subje^  of  plagiarism  that  prompts  the 

taincd  that  1T7I  lines  in  the  latter  plays  compUunt  oT  Greene.     The  bitterness  he 

ware  taken  from   the  former   unalteini,  displays  must  lead  us  to  suspect  that  be 

S3T3alicrml  by  Shakspeare,  while  1899  had    been    one    himself    of   those    who 

ware  altogether  bis  own.      It  remains  to  were  thus  preyed  upon.    But  the  greater 

ioquira,  vbo  are  to  claim  the  credit  of  part  of  the  plays  in  question   is  In  the 

tbaae  other  plays,  so  great  a  portion  of  Judgment,  I  couceive,  of  all  competent 

whidi  baa  passed  with  the  world  for  the  critics,  ftr  above  the   powers  either  of 

genuine  work  of  ^ukspeare.     The  ulu-  Greene  or  Peele,  and  exhibits  a  much 

Uosi  aeem*  to  be  giien,  as  well  as  we  can  greater  share  of  the  spirited  f  eriificatian, 

aspect,  in  a  passage  often  quoted  fiom  called  by  Jonson  the  "  migh^  line,"  of 

Robert  Greene's  Groat's  Worlb  of  Wit,  Christopher   Mailowe.      Halon^  upon 
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rank  among  those  of  Shakspeare :  his  original  portion  is  not 
inconsiderable ',  but  it  is  {oii  to  observe,  that  some  of  the 
passf^;es  most  popular,  such  as  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, and  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  York,  seem  not  to 
be  by  his  hand. 

31.  No  one  could  think  of  disputing  the  superiority  of 

Marlowe  to  all  his  contemporaries  of  this  early  sdiool 
of  the  English  drama.  He  was  killed  in  a  tavern 
fray  in  1593.  There  is  more  room  for  difference  of  tastes  as 
to  the  second  place.  Mr.  Campbell  has  bestowed  high  praises 
up(Hi  Peele.  "  His  David  and  Bethsabe  is  the  earliest  foun- 
tain of  pathos  and  harmony  that  can  be  traced  in  our  dramatic 
poetry.  His  fancy  is  rich  and  his  feeling  tender ;  and  bis 
conceptions  of  dramatic  character  have  no  inconsiderable 
mixture  of  solid  veracity  and  ideal  beauty.  There  is  do 
such  sweetness  of  versification  and  imagery  to  be  found  in  our 
blank  verse  anterior  to  Shakspeare."  *  I  must  concur  with 
Mr.  Collier  in  thinking  these  compliments  excessive.  Peele 
has  some  command  of  imagery,  but  in  every  other  quality  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  scarce  any  clum  to  honour  ,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  are  three  lines  t^ether  in  any  of  his  plays  that 
could  be  mistaken  for  Shakspeve's.  His  Edward  I.  is  a 
gross  tissue  of  absurdity,  with  some  facility  of  language,  but 
nothing  truly  good.  It  has  also  the  fault  of  grossly  violating 
historic  truth,  in  a  hideous  misrepresentation  of  the  virtuous 
Eleanor  of  Castile ;  probably  from  the  base  motive  of  render- 
ing the  Spanish  nation  odious  to  the  vulgar.  This  play, 
which  Is  founded  on  a  ballad  equally  false,  is  referred  to  the 
year  1593.  The  versification  of  Peele  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Marlowe ;  and  though  sometimes  poetical,  he  seems 
rarely  dramatic. 

32.  A  third  writer  for  the  stage  in  this  period  is  Robert 

KGoad  thmighU,  gne  both  these  pU™        Al  him  the  ihunder  ih^l  dUeWrt  Wi  boll  i 
to  Marlooe,  baling,  in  hit  dUserUlion       s.",  „„  Sl^C™Ti  iSEl  K^k"' '^' 


o  Uarlowe,   haTiug,  in  hu  diraerUlion  sT[«,r  Waning  ™  hi.  li«3Ij  bonsT 

.nthethreep.rt.<,fHenrjVl.  «,igm,d  „            ^  „j^„  jE«hyle«u  yrt  I 

T.;°.^^"^^V""*"^'"'\^°"''  c™.  munh  .dmire  it.      Peeir.ddon. 

or  uie  three  parti  have  «ny  renmblanee    ,„ ,.  _   .  a;_i.^     „  u: •     _ 

...                      V  tt    1         *  attempts  such  nJKht^     **  Ha  ireDiuA  wta 

•  V«imen.or English  Portry.u  14(X  ^  ^            gr^fuln™  or  «pra. 

D..id  ..d  a«to.b.,  ttat  ».,  o^num  ,  ,„   ,i,  „„„  ^„   ^  ^„               ^ 

m«.,h„,onh,<<^b,lu.,_  «.„d,wn~b«l-     ColliT.  111.191. 
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Greene,  whose  "  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay"  may  pro- 
bably  be  placed  about  the  year  1590.  This  comedy, 
AoDgh  savouring  a  little  of  the  old  school,  contwns  ""'' 
easy  and  spirited  versification,  superior  to  Peele,  and  though 
not  so  energetic  as  that  of  Marlowe,  reminding  us  perhaps 
more  frequently  of  Shakspeare.*  Greene  succeeds  pretty 
wdl  in  that  florid  and  gay  style,  a  little  redundant  in  images, 
which  Shakspeare  frequently  gives  to  his  princes  and  cour- 
tiers, and  which  renders  some  unimpassioned  scenes  in  his 
historic  plays  effective  and  brilliant.  There  is  great  talent 
shown,  though  upon  a  very  strange  canvass,  in  Greene's 
"  Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England."  His  angry 
altasion  to  Shakspeare's  plagiarism  is  best  explained  by  suppos- 
ing that  he  was  himself  concerned  in  the  two  old  plays  which 
had  been  converted  into  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Hen- 
ry Vl.t  In  default  of  a  more  probable  claimant,  I  have  some- 
times been  inclined  to  assign  the  first  part  of  Henry  VL  to 
Greene.  But  those  who  are  far  more  conversant  with  the 
style  of  our  dramatists  do  not  suggest  this ;  and  we  are  evi- 
dently ignorant  of  many  names,  which  might  have  ranked  not 
discreditably  by  the  side  of  these  tragedians.  The  first  part, 
however,  of  Henry  VL  is,  in  some  passages,  not  unworthy  of 
Shakspeare's  earlier  days,  nor,  in  my  judgment,  unlike  his 
style  i  nor  in  fact  do  I  know  any  one  of  his  contemporaries 
who  could  have  written  the  scene  in  the  Temple  Garden. 

*  "  Greene  in  bciUly  of  expTouon  True  Hiitorjr  of  Riohird  Duke  at  York, 

nd  ID  tbe  fioir  of  hit  blmiik  lene  ii  not  But  wh j  ponibly  ?  when  he  slum  it,  if 

to   he    placed   below   hia   contemporary  not  in  eiprea  wordi,  yet  lo  u  to  le*Te 

Fecle.      Elii  uiual  fiult,  more  Jitcover-  no  doubt  of  bii  meuiing.      See  tbe  note 

■ble  in  his  playi  iIub  id  his  poemi,  is  in  p.  377. 

•n  absence  of  siiDplicity  ;    but  hi>  pe-  Id  a  poem  written  on  Greeoe  in  lJ;94, 

dantie     clasueal    Tcfertncea,    frequently  are  these  lines;  — 

without  rither  tule  or  discretion,  he  had  „___  .  ,^^  _.     ,„„  .  ,_^  ^  ,  .  » 

._.     _,         _,  -.  i_i-  Green  u  ttafl  pLeaalDg  obloet  orinarA; 

m  eoonnon    with    the    other    Kribblmg  Greene  pleued  tliec^  of  all  thulook'd  npoa 
•cbolan  of  tbe  time.    It  was  Shiktpeare's  '■I™ ; 

ff»d  fcnup.  to  b. .- .  jn..  dign.  ,iih-  SSS.  ,'..'.'KV™5S'tf SSi  iS; «. 

out  the  knowledge,  and  tberefbre,  if  on  no  him  : 

other  .ccount,  without  the  defect-     Col-  SSX^*!;? SlSlSi'^'i'hSi'K  Ibt  ™f 
lier,  iiL  1S3.     Heek  gi*es  him  credit  ftir  p         .        ™j      » 

"  a  happy  talent,  ■  clear  spirit,   and  a         Tb'a   leems   an   alluuon   to  Greene's 

lirely  inufpnation,  which  characterise  all  own  raetaphor,  and  mtist  be  taken  Ibi  a 

his  writinga."      Collier,  iii.  MS.  covert  attack  on   Shakqieare,  who  bad 

f  Mr.  Collier  says,  iiL  146..  Greene  by  tiiis  time  pretty  well  eclipsed  tbe  Guoe 

May  poMbly  b»a  had  a  hand  in  the  of  Greene. 
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The  light  touches  of  bis  penci)  have  ever  been  still  more 
inimitable,  if  possible,  than  its  more  elaborate  strokes.* 
33.   We  can  hardly  afford  time  to  dwell  on  several  other 

writers  anterior  to  Shakspeare.     Kyd,  whom  Mr. 
■rtMor    Collier  places,  as  a  writer  of  blank  verse,  next  to 

Marlowet,  Lodget,  Lily,  Nash,  Hughes,  and  a 
few  more,  have  all  some  degree  of  merit.  Nor  do  the 
anonymous  tragedies,  some  of  which  were  formerly  ascribed 
to  Shakspeare,  and  which  even  Schlegel,  wi^  less  acuteness 
of  criticism  than  is  usual  with  him,  has  deemed  genuine, 
always  want  a  forcible  delineation  of  passion,  and  a  vigorous 
strun  of  verse,  though  not  kept  up  for  many  lines.  Among 
these  are  specimens  of  the  domestic  species  of  tragic  drama, 
drawn  probably  from  re^  occurrences,  such  as  Arden  of 
Feversham  aoci  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  the  former  of  which, 
especially,  has  very  considerable  merit.  Its  author,  I  beheve, 
has  not  been  conjectured ;  but  it  may  be  referred  to  the  last 
decad  of  the  century.  §     Another  play  of  the  same  kind,  A 

*   "  These  three  gifted  men,"  (Peelp,  this   atnnge    perfbnnuiee  the   prnfibel 

Greeoe,  and  Mailowe,)   aayi  their   late  HoMa  ii  brought  to  Niacieh,  and  titt 

editor.  Mr.    Dyce  (Peele't  Works,  pre-  dnunatia  pertona.  a>  br  a>  they  are  se< 

ftoe,  ITXT.),  "  though  the;  often  preaent  riout,  belong  to  that  city;    but   aU  tb* 

to  lU  pioture*  Ibat  in  dnign  and  colour-  farcical    part    relate*    to    London.       Of 

ing  outrage  the  truth  of  nature,  are  (he  Lodge,  Mr.  C  sayi,  that  he  is  "ucond 

earlleat  of  our  tragic  writers  irho  eihibit  to  K;d  in  Tigour  and  boldness  of  con- 

■n;  Juit  delineation  of  the  workings  of  eeption,  but  it  a  drawer  of  character,  so 

passion;  and  their  language,  though  now  essentia  a  part  of  drsmstic  poetry,  heun- 

swelling  into  bombast,  and  noir  sinking  questiobably  has  the  advantage."  UL  SI4. 
into   meinneai,   is    generally   rich    with         §  'Hie   murder  of   Arden  of   Fevet- 

poelry,  while  their  TersiBcation,  though  diam  ocoutred  under  Edward  VI.,  but 

■omewhat  monotonoua,  ii  almoat  always  the  play  wai  published  in  1699-      Tin 

flowing  and  harmoniout,    'Diey  as  much  impreasirai  made  by  the  story  must  have 

excel   their  immediate    predeeeBon    as  been  deep,  to  produce  a  tragedy  so  long 

they  are  IhemiieWea  eieelled    by    Bhak-  afterwards.       It  is  iwd  by  Mr.  Collier, 

■peare."     Not  quite  as  much.  that  Professor  Tleck  has  inclined  to  think 

f  Collier,  iiL  307.  Kyd  is  author  of  Arden  oT  Feversham  a  genuine  work  of 
Jerooymo,  and  of  the  "  Spaniih  Tra-  Shakspeare.  I  cannot  but  Tenture  to 
g«dy,'  a  continuation  of  the  same  story,  suspect  that,  if  this  distinguished  critic 
Shakroeare  has  selected  some  of  tbeir  were  a  native,  ha  would  discern  such  Of. 
absurdities  for  ridicule,  and  has  left  an  ferences  of  style,  as  render  this  hypo- 
abundant  harvest  for  the  reader.  Parte  tbesis  improlnble.  The  apeechea  Id 
of  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  Mr.  C.  thinks,  Arden  of  Peversham  have  spirit  and 
"  are  in  the  highest  d^ree  pathetic  and  fbeling,  but  there  is  none  of  thai  wit, 
interesting.*  This  perhaps  may  be  ad-  thatfertility of  analogicalimagery,  wbieb 
mitted,  but  Kyd  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  the  worst  play*  of  Shakspeare  display, 
a  pleasing  dramatist.  The    language  is   also  more  plain   aod 

t  Lodge,  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  perspicuous  than  we  ever   find  in  him, 

age,  was  concerned,  jointly  with  Greene,  especially  on  a  subject  so  fuU  of  passioik 

in  the  Looking  Glaa  for  London.     In  Mr.  Collier  dii««rn*  the  hand  at  Shak- 
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Woman  killed  with  Kindness,  bears  the  date  of  1600,  and 
is  tbe  earliest  prodaction  of  a  fertile  dramadBt,  r,^,^., 
TTioiiias  Heywood.  The  language  is  not  much  rtused  ^j^*^ 
above  that  of  comedy,  but  we  can  hardly  rank  a  *'"'^"*- 
tale  of  guilt,  sorrow,  and  death,  in  that  dramatic  category. 
It  may  be  read  with  interest  and  approbation  at  this  day, 
bein^  quite  free  from  extravagance  either  in  manner  or  lan- 
guage, the  besetting  sin  of  our  earlier  dramatists,  and  equally 
so  from  buffoonery.  The  subject  resembles  (hat  of  Kotzebue's 
drama,  The  Stnuiger,  but  is  managed  with  a  nobler  tone  of 
morality.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Frankfort's  immediate  sur- 
reoder  to  her  seducer,  like  that  of  Beaumele  in  the  Fatal 
Dowry,  makes  her  contemptible  ;  but  this,  though  it  might 
possibly  have  originated  in  the  necessity  created  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  theatrical  time,  has  the  good  effect  of  preventing 
that  sympathy  with  her  guilt  which  is  reserved  for  her 
peuttence. 

34.  Of  William  Sbakspeare  *,  whom,  through  the  mouths 
of  those  whom  he  has  inspired  to  body  forth  the  wuuim 
modifications  of  his  immense  mind,  we  seem  to  ^^'f™"- 
know  better  than  any  human  writer,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  we  scarcely  know  any  thing.  We  see  him,  so  far  as 
we  do  see  him,  not  in  himself,  but  in  a  reflex  image  from  the 
ob}ecdvity  in  which  he  was  manifested  ;  he  is  Falstaff,  and 
Bfercntio,  and  Malvolio,  and  Jaques,  and  Portia,  and 
Imogen,  and  Lear,  and  Othello ;  but  to  us  he  is  scarcely  a 
determined  person,  a  substantial  reality  of  past  time,  the 
man  Shakspeare.     The  two  greatest  names  in  poetry  are  to 

•pCWC    in   the  Yorluhire  Tragedy,   and  Sir  Frederic   Madden  has  offered  Tcry 

tbinka  that    "then  ore  Kline   apeechea  apecioiu   maona    (in   the  Archatologia, 

wliieh    could    icarcel;   hare    proceeded  vol.  ixvi.)  for  believing  that  tbe  poet  and 

bom  any   other  pen."     Collier,   iii.  51.  hia&mily  ipelt  th«r  name  j&ubper*,  and 

It  was  printed  nth  hii  name  in  1 60B  ;  lliat  there  are,  at  leait,  no  exoep^oni  in 

btit  thi^  vhicb  would  be  thought  good  his  own  autography   aa  baa  commoQiy 

crtdenee  in  moat  caaea,  muat  not  be  held  been  luppoaed.  A  copy  of  Florio'a  trana- 

MSeient.      It  ii   impoiaibla  to  explain  lation   of  Montaigne,  ■  book  which  ho 

the  ground*  of  internal   persuasion   in  had  eertaiidy  read  (aee  Malone't  note  on 

11m*   idee   qocationi  of  sathetic   eriti.  Tempest,  actil  scene  ].),  ba>  beea  tatel; 

dm  ]  bat  I  cannot  peTcei*c  the  baud  of  discorered  with  the  name  W.  Siaiiptn 

Bbmktptm   in    an;    of  the   anonjDioui  clearly  written  In  it,  and  there  seems  no 

tragejita.  reason  to  doubt  that  it  it  a  genuine  signa- 

*    Though  I  shall  not  innorate  in  a  ture.    This  book  has,  TeT7  properly,  been 

work  of  thii  kind,  not  particularly  re-  placed  in  the  British  Muieum,  among 

IttiBg  to  ShakqiewN^  I  must  observe,  that  the  choice  «ifii|Aia  of  that  rspodlory. 
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US  little  more  than  names.  If  we  are  not  yet  come  to  ques- 
tion his  unity,  as  we  do  that  of  "  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's 
Tocky  isle,"  an  improvement  in  oitical  acuteness  doubtless 
reserved  for  a  distant  posterity,  we  as  little  feel  the  power  of 
identifying  the  young  man  who  came  up  from  Stratford,  was 
afterwards  an  indifferent  player  in  a  London  theatre,  and  retired 
to  his  native  place  in  middle  life,  with  the  author  of  Macbeth 
and  ^Lear,  as  we  can  give  a  distinct  historic  personality  to 
Homer.  All  (hat  insatiable  curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence 
have  hitherto  detected  about  Shakspeare  serves  rather  to  disap- 
point and  perplex  us,  than  to  furnish  the  slightest  illustrati<Ni 
of  his  character.  It  is  not  the  register  of  his  baptism,  or  the 
draft  of  his  will,  or  the  orthography  of  his  name  that  we 
seek.  No  letter  of  his  writing,  no  record  of  his  conversa- 
tion, no  character  of  him  drawn  with  any  fulness  by  a  con- 
temporary has  been  produced.' 

35.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  settied  in  London 

about  1587,  being  then  twenty-three  years  old.   For 

■ritinn  te    some  time  afterwards  we  cannot  trace  him  distinctly. 

•"«•■  Venus  and  Adonis,  published  in  1593,  he  describes 
in  his  dedication  to  Lord  Southampton,  as  "the  first  heir 
of  his  invention."  It  is  however  certain  that  it  must  have 
been  written  some  years  before,  unless  we  take  these  words 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  for  Grreene,  in  his  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit, 
159%  alludes,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Shakspeare  as  already 
known  among  dramatic  authors.  It  appears  by  this  passage, 
that  he  had  converted  the  two  plays  on  the  wars  of  York  aud 
Lancaster  into  what  we  read  as  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
Henry  VI.  What  share  he  may  have  had  in  similar  repurs 
of  the  many  plays  then  represented  cannot  be  determined. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  he  had  much  to  do  witli  the 

•  [I  am  not  much  incliord  to  qudily  To  be  told  that  be  pUjed  t  trick  t«  « 

thii  paragraph   in  coniequeDce   of  the  brother  player  in  a  lloeiitioin  amouT,  oc 

pett;    aircumitancei    relating    lo    Sbak-  that  he  died  of  a  drunken  fh>lie,   ai  ■ 

apeare  which  have  been   lately  brought  atupid  rioar  of  Stratford  recount*  (long 

to  light,  and  vhich  rather  conGrm  than  after  the  time)  in  hit  dimry,  doea  not  ci- 

olherwiM  whit  I  have  tiid.      But  I  laud  aetty  inform  ui  of  the  man  who  wrote 

the  labours  of  Mr.  Colher,  Mr.  Hunter,  Lear.      If  there   was   a    Stukapeare   at 

and   other   colleeton    of  such   crumbs;  earth,  as  I  suspect,  Ihere  was  also  one  of 

though  I  am  not  aura  that  we  sfaould  bearen;  and  it  is  of  him  that  v«  deoM 

not  Tenante  Shakapeaie  as  much  if  they  to  know  aomething.-^lSI!.] 
bad  left  him  undisturbed  in  his  ob>curi(}r. 
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tragedy  of  Pericles,  which  is  now  printed  among  his  works, 
and  which  externa]  testimony,  though  we  should  not  rely  too 
much  on  that  as  to  Shakspeare,  has  assigned  to  him ;  but 
the  play  is  full  of  evident  marks  of  an  inferior  hand."  Its 
date  is  unknown  j  Drake  supposes  it  to  have  been  his  earliest 
work,  rather  from  its  inferiority  than  on  any  other  ground. 
Titus  Andronicus  is  now  by  common  consent  denied  to  be, 
in  any  sense,  a  production  of  Shakspeare ;  very  few  pas- 
sages, I  should  think  not  one,  resemble  his  manner.t 

36.  The  Comedy  of  Errors  may  be  presumed  by  an  allu- 
sion it  contains  to  have  been  written  before  the  sub-  conRiT  or 
mission  of  Paris  to  Henry  IV.  in  1594,  which  ^"'"*- 
□early  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.t  It  is  founde<l  on  a  very 
popular  subject.  This  furnishes  two  extant  comedies  of 
PiautQS,  a  translation  from  one  of  which,  the  Mentechmi, 
was  represented  in  Italy  earlier  than  any  other  play.  It  had 
been  already,  as  Mr.  Collier  thinks,  brought  upon  the  stage 
in  England ;  and  another  play,  later  than  the  Comedy  of 
Errors,  has  been  reprinted  by  Stevens.  Shakspeare  himself 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  idea  that  he  has  returned  to  it 
in  Twelfth  Night.  Notwithstanding  the  opportunity  which 
these  mistakes  of  identity  furnish  for  ludicrous  situations 
and  for  cwrying  on  a  complex  plot,  they  are  not  very  well 
adapted  to  dramatic  effect,  not  only  from  the  manifest  diffi- 
culty of  finding  performers  quite  alike,  but  because,  were 
this  overcome,  the  audience  must  be  in  as  great  embarrass- 
ment  as  the  represented  charncters  themselves.  In  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  there  are  only  a  few  passoges  of  a  poeti- 
cal vein,  yet  such  perhaps  as  no  other  living  dramatist  could 
have  written ;  but  the  story  is  well  invented  and  well  ma- 
naged J  the  confusion  of  persons  does  not  cease  to  amuse  j 

*  Molon^   in   a  dIuerMtion  on  ths  dence,  Mem,  lo  eirl)'  ta  1598,  cnumer- 

tragedjr  of  Perirlo,  mamUined  Ihal   it  ilea  Titua  Androniciu  among  tKe  ptayi 

WM  ■lidgetbet  an  early  work  of  Shak.  of  Shakapeare,    and  mentians  no   nther 

tfcnt.      Sleteiu  contended  tlial  IE  <ras  a  but   what   ii    genuine.      Drake,   ii.  287. 

production  of  gome  older  poet,  improved  But.  in  ciiticiam  of  all  kinrii,  we  mutt 

bf  him ;    and  Malone  bad  the  candour  acquire  a  dogged  habit  of  resisting  tesli- 

lo  own  that  he  faoJ  been  wrong.     The  monj,  when  rtt  ipia  per  k  vocifiratiir  to 

opinionof  5te*en>  ianow  general.    Drake  the  conliarjr. 

giTes  the  lait  three  acta,  and  part  of  the         \  Act  iii.  icene  S.     Some  have  judged 

fbnner,  to  Shakipeare;  but  I  can  hardljf  the  play  from  this  passage  to  be  writleu 

think  hit  share  U  bj  an;  means  BO  large.  as    aa\j    as    1591,   btit    on    precarious 

'f  Notwithitanding  this   intemul  evi-  grounds. 
VOL.  II.                                       N 
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the  dialogue  is  easy  and  gay  beyond  wliat  liad  been  hitlierto 
heard  on  the  stage ;  tliere  is  httle  bufilbonery  iu  the  wit,  and 
no  absurdity  in  the  circumstances. 

37-  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona   ranks  al>ove  the 

Comedy  of  Errors,  though  still  in  the  third  class 
iiomen'or      of  Shakspeare's  plays.     It  was  probably  the  first 

English  comedy  in  which  characters  are  drawn 
from  social  life,  at  once  ideal  and  true ;  the  cavaliers  of  Ve- 
rona and  their  lady-loves  are  grnceful  personages,  with  no 
transgression  of  the  probabilities  of  nature  ;  but  they  are  not 
exactiy  the  real  men  and  women  of  the  same  rank  in  Eng- 
land. The  imagination  of  Shakspeare  must  have  been 
guided  by  some  familiarity  with  romances  before  it  struck 
out  this  comedy.  It  contains  some  very  poetical  tines. 
Though  these  two  plays  could  not  give  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  depth  of  thought  which  Lear  and  Macbeth  were  to 
display,  it  was  already  evident  that  the  names  of  Greene,  and 
even  Marlowe,  would  be  eclipsed  without  any  necessity  for 
purloining  their  plumes. 

38.  Love's  Labour  Lost  is  generally  placed,  I  believe,  at 
ixive-iLb  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Tliere  is  indeed  little  in- 
bmir  LoK.  terest  jj,  the  fable,  if  we  can  say  that  there  is  any 
fable  at  all ;  but  there  are  beautiful  coruscations  of  fancy, 
more  original  conception  of  character  than  in  the  Comedy  of 
Errors,  more  lively  humour  than  in  the  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona, more  symptoms  of  Shakspeare's  future  powers  as  a 
comic  writer  than  in  either.  Much  that  is  here  but  imper- 
fectly developed  came  forth  again  in  his  later  plays,  especially 
iu  As  you  Like  It,  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Tlw 
Taming  of  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  the  only  play,  except 
ihc  Shrew.  H^,)j.y  VI.,  in  wliich  Shakspeare  has  been  very 
largely  a  borrower.  The  best  parts  are  certainly  his,  but  it 
must  be  confessed,  tliat  several  passages,  for  which  we  give  him 
credit,  and  which  are  very  amusing,  belong  to  his  unknown 
predecessor.  The  original  play,  reprinted  by  Stevens,  was 
published  in  ISO*.*     I  do  not  find  so  much  genius  in  the 

■  Mr.  Collier  thinks  tli>t  Shakspeare  he  sajs,  the  style  of  Hnufthton,  author  of 

hid  nothing  to  do  with  anjr  of  the  sccnei  a    comedy    called    EngUshmeo    for   my 

where  KalhiTlne  and  Pelruchio  are  not  Money,  lit.  78. 
introduced.     The  underplot   iitemblea, 
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Taming  of  the  Shrew  as  in  Love's  Labour  Lost ;  but,  as  an 
entire  pi&j,  it  is  much  more  complete. 

39'  The  beautiful  play  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is 
placed  by  Malone  as  early  as  15QS;  its  superiority 
to  those  we  have  already  mentioned  affords  some  Nigbi-i 
presumption  that  it  was  written  after  them.  But  it 
evidently  belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  Shakapeare's  genius; 
poetical,  as  we  account  it,  more  than  dramatic ;  yet  rather  so, 
because  the  indescribable  profusion  of  imaginative  poetry  in 
this  play  overpowers  our  senses  till  we  can  hardly  observe 
any  thing  else,  than  from  any  deficiency  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence. For  in  reality  the  structure  of  the  fable,  consisting  as 
it  does  of  three  if  not  four  actions,  very  distinct  in  their  sub- 
jects and  personages,  yet  wrought  into  each  other  without 
eflbrt  or  confusion,  displays  the  skill,  or  rather  instinctive 
felicity,  of  Shakspeare,  as  much  as  in  any  play  he  has  written. 
No  preceding  dramatist  had  attempted  to  fabricate  a  complex 
plot ;  for  low  comic  scenes,  interspersed  with  a  serious  action 
upon  which  they  have  no  influence,  do  not  merit  notice.  Tlie 
MenKchmi  of  Plautua  had  been  imitated  by  others  as  well  as 
by  Shakspeare ;  but  we  speak  here  of  original  Invention. 

40.  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is,  I  believe,  alto- 
gether original  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  concep-  ,„  ^,_ 
tions  that  ever  visited  the  mind  of  a  poet,  the  fairy  '''''"'^■ 
machinery.  A  few  before  him  had  dealt  in  a  vulgar  and 
clumsy  manner  with  popular  superstitions  ;  but  the  sportive, 
beneficent,  invisible  population  of  the  air  and  earth,  long  since 
established  in  the  creed  of  childhood,  and  of  those  simple  as 
children,  had  never  for  a  moment  been  blended  with  "  human 
mortals"  eniong  the  personages  of  the  drama.  Lily's  Maid's 
Metamorphosis  is  probably  later  than  this  play  of  Shakspeare, 
and  was  not  published  till  1600.*  It  is  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  fairies  of  Spenser,  as  he  has  dealt  with  them, 
are  wholly  of  a  different  race. 

41 .  TTje  language  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  equally 
novel  with  the  machinery.     It  sparkles  in  perpetual 
iHightness  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  j  yet 

there  is  nothing  overcharged  or  affectedly  ornamented.    Per- 

*  Collier,  iiL  185.      I.ity  hut),  how-    (hern  sjicak,   into  torat  of  hu  earlier 
ncr,  brought   fiiiTtr*,   irillioul   nrnkiiig    pUya.     Ibid. 
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haps  no  play  of  Sliakspeare  has  fewer  bleniisheSi  or  is  from 
beginning  to  end  in  so  perfect  keeping ;  none  in  which  so 
few  lines  could  be  erased,  or  so  few  expressions  blamed.  His 
own  peculiar  idiom,  the  dress  of  his  mind,  which  began  to  be 
discernible  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  is  more  fre- 
quently manifested  in  the  present  play.  The  expression  is 
seldom  obscure,  but  it  is  never  in  poetry,  and  hardly  in  prose, 
the  expression  of  other  dramatists,  and  far  less  of  the  people. 
And  here,  without  reviving  the  debated  question  of  Shak- 
speare's  learning,  I  must  venture  to  think,  that  he  possessed 
rather  more  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language  than  many 
believe.  The  phrases,  unintelligible  and  improper,  except  in 
the  sense  of  their  primitive  roots,  which  occur  so  copiously  in 
his  plays,  seem  to  be  unaccountable  on  the  supposition  of  ab- 
solute ignorance.  In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  these 
are  much  less  frequent  than  in  bis  later  dramas.  But  here  we 
find  several  instances.  Thus,  "  things  base  and  vile,  holding 
no  quantity"  for  value ;  rivers,  that  "  have  overborn  their 
continenti,*'  the  continente  ripa  of  Horace ;  "  compact  of 
imagination;"  "something  of  great  constancy,"  for  con- 
sistency ;  "  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there ; "  "  the  law  of 
Athens,  which  by  no  means  we  may  ai-tcnvate."  I  have 
considerable  doubts  whether  any  of  these  expressions  would 
be  found  in  the  contemporary  prose  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
which  was  less  overrun  by  pedantry  than  that  of  her  successor ; 
but,  could  authority  be  produced  for  Latinisms  so  forced,  it  is 
still  not  very  likely  that  one,  who  did  not  understand  their 
proper  meaning,  would  have  introduced  them  into  poetry. 
It  would  be  a  weak  answer  that  we  do  not  detect  in  Shak- 
speare  any  imitations  of  the  Latin  poets.  His  knowledge  of 
the  language  may  have  been  chiefly  derived,  tike  that  of 
schoolboys,  from  the  dictionary,  and  insufficient  for  the 
thorough  appreciation  of  their  beauties.  But,  if  we  should 
beheve  him  well  acquainted  with  Virgil  or  Ovid,  it  would  be 
by  no  means  surprising  that  his  learning  does  not  display 
itself  in  imitation.  Shakspeare  seems  now  and  then  to  have 
a  tinge  on  his  imagination  from  former  passages ;  but  he 
never  designedly  imitates,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has 
sometimes  adopted.  The  streams  of  invention  flowed  too 
fast  from  his  own  mind  to  leave  him  time  to  accommodate 
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the  words  of  a  foreign  language  to  our  own.  He  knew  that 
to  create  would  be  easier,  and  pleasanter,  and  better.* 

42.  The  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  referred  by  Malone 
to  the  yeax  1596.  Were  I  to  judge  by  internal  evi-  Rc™»uid 
dence,  I  should  be  Inclined  to  date  this  play  before  '"""' 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  the  great  frequency  of 
rhymes,  the  comparative  absence  of  Latinisms,  the  want  of 
that  tJioughtful  philosophy,  which,  when  it  had  once  germi- 
nated in  Shakspeare's  mind,  never  ceased  to  display  itself, 
and  several  of  die  faults  that  juvenility  may  best  explain  and 
excuse,  would  justify  this  inference. 

43.  In  one  of  the  Italian  novels  to  which  Shakspeare  had 
frequently  recourse  for  his  fable,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  this  simple  and  pathetic  subject. 

What  he  found  he  has  arranged  with  great  skill.  The  inci- 
dents in  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  rapid,  various,  unintermitting 
in  interest,  sufficiently  probable,  and  tending  to  the  catas- 
trophe. The  most  regular  dramatist  has  hardly  excelled  one 
writiDg  for  an  infant  and  barbarian  stage.  It  is  certain  that 
the  observation  of  the  unity  of  time,  which  we  find  in  this 
tragedy,  nnfashionable  as  the  name  of  unity  has  become  in 
our  criticism,  gives  an  intenseness  of  interest  to  the  story, 
which  is  often  diluted  ^d  dispersed  in  a  dramatic  history. 
No  play  of  Shakspeare  is  more  frequently  represented,  or 
honoured  with  more  tears. 

44.  If  from  this  praise  of  the  fable  we  pass  to  other  con- 
siderations, it  will  be  more  necessary  to  modify  our 
eulogies.    It  has  been  s^d  above  of  the  Midsummer  ■■vi  "Ira- 
Night's  Dream,  that  none  of  Shakspeare's   plays 

have  fewer  blemishes.  We  can  by  no  means  repeat  this 
commendation  of  Romeo  and  Xuliet.  It  may  be  said  rather 
that  few,  if  any,  are  more  open  to  reasonable  censure  ;  and 

*  The  celebrated  eoajr  by  Fftrmcr  on  it  probable  thai  Sliakqieare  could  hare 

the  leainiiig  of  Sbakspeare,  putan  end  to  acquiicd  any  knowledge  of  Greek.      It 

luch  notions  as  we  find   in  Wsiburton  wbs  not  a  part  of  luch  education  as  lie 

and   many   of  the    older  cammentatorx,  reeeired.    The  case  of  Latin  isdifferentt 

thai  be  had  imilated  Sophoclei,  and   I  ire    know   Ihst   he  was  si    a    grammar 

knov    not    hov    many    Greek    authors,  school,  and  could  bnrdlj  have  spent  tvo 

llioie  indeed  who  agree  with  vbat  I  hare  or    three   years  there    without    brmgjng 

■aid  in  a  former  chapter  aa  to  the  state  nf  airay  a  certain  portion  of  the  language. 
karniiig  tinder  Eliiabeth  will  not  think 
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we  are  almost  equally  struck  by  its  excellencies  and  its  de- 
fects. 

45.  Madame  de  Stael  has  truly  remarked,  that  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  we  have,  more  than  in  any  other  tragedy,  the 
mere  passion  of  love  ;  love,  in  all  its  vernal  promise,  full  of 
hope  and  innocence,  ardent  beyond  all  restraint  of  reason,  but 
tender  as  it  is  warm.  The  contrast  between  this  impetuosity 
of  delirious  joy,  in  which  the  youthful  lovers  are  first  dis- 
played, and  the  horrors  of  the  last  scene,  throws  a  charm  of 
deep  melancholy  over  the  whole.  Once  alone  each  of  them, 
in  these  earlier  moments,  is  touched  by  a  presaging  fear  ;  it 
passes  quickly  away  from  them,  but  is  not  lost  on  the  reader. 
To  him  there  is  a  sound  of  despair  in  the  wild  efiiisions  of 
their  hope,  and  the  madness  of  grief  is  mingled  with  the 
intoxication  of  their  joy.  And  hence  it  is  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  many  blemishes,  we  all  read  and  witness  this  tragedy 
with  delight.  It  is  a  symbolic  mirror  of  the  fearful  realities 
of  life,  where  "the  course  of  true  love"  has  so  often  "not 
run  smoifth,"  and  moments  of  as  fond  illusion  as  beguiled 
the  lovers  of  Verona  have  been  exchanged,  perhaps  as 
rapidly,  not  indeed  for  the  dagger  and  the  bowl,  but  for  the 
many-headed  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  humanity. 

46.  The  character  of  Romeo  is  one  of  excessive  tender- 
Thacim.  uess.  His  first  passion  for  Rosaline,  which  no 
"*""*■      vulgar  poet  would  have  brought  forward,  serves  to 

display  a  constitutional  susceptibility.  There  is  indeed  so 
much  of  this  in  his  deportment  and  language,  that  we  might 
be  in  some  danger  of  mistaking  it  for  effeminacy,  if  the  loss 
of  his  friend  had  not  aroused  his  rourage.  It  seems  to  have 
been  necessary  to  keep  down  a  little  the  other  characters, 
that  they  might  not  overpower  the  principal  one  ;  and  though 
we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Dryden,  that  if  Shakspeare 
had  not  killed  Mercutio,  Mercutio  would  have  killed  him, 
there  might  have  been  some  dwiger  of  his  killing  Romeo. 
His  brilliant  vivacity  shows  the  softness  of  the  other  a  little 
to  a  disadvantage.  Juliet  is  a  child,  whose  intoxication  in 
loving  and  being  loved  whirls  away  the  little  reason  she  may 
have  possessed.  It  is  however  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to 
place  her  among  the  great  female  characters  of  Shakspeare's 
creation. 
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47.  Of  the  language  of  this  tragedy  what  shall  we  say? 
It  contains  passages  that  everyone  remembers,  that  Theim- 
are  among  the  nobler  efforts  of  Shakspeare's  poetry,  ""**' 
and  many  short  and  beautiful  touches  of  his  proverbial  sweet- 
ness. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faults  are  in  prodigious 
uumber.  The  conceits,  the  phrases  that  jar  on  the  mind's 
ear,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  and  interfere  with  the 
very  emotion  the  poet  would  excite,  occur  at  least  in  the  first 
three  acts  without  intermission.  It  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  his  conception  of  this  youthful  and  ardent  pair,  that 
they  should  talk  irrationally.  ITie  extravagance  of  their 
fancy,  however,  not  only  forgets  reason,  but  wastes  itself  in 
frigid  metaphors  and  incongruous  conceptions ;  the  tone  of 
Romeo  is  that  of  the  most  bombastic  common-place  of  gal- 
lantry, .and  the  young  lady  difi'ers  only  in  being  one  degree 
more  mad.  The  voice  of  virgin  love  has  been  counterfeited 
by  the  authors  of  many  fictions  :  I  know  none  who  have 
thought  the  style  of  Juliet  would  represent  it  Nor  is  this  - 
confined  to  the  happier  moments  of  tfieir  intercourse.  False 
thoughts  and  misplaced  phrases  deform  the  whole  of  the  third 
act.  It  may  be  added  that,  if  not  dramatic  propriety,  at 
least  the  interest  of  the  character,  is  adected  by  some  of 
Juliet's  allusions.  She  seems  indeed  to  have  profited  by  the 
lessons  and  language  of  her  venerable  guardian  ;  and  those 
who  adopt  the  edifying  principle  of  deducing  a  moral  from  all 
they  read,  may  suppose  that  Shakspeare  intended  covertly  to 
warn  parents  ag^nst  the  contaminating  influence  of  such 
domestics.  These  censures  apply  chiefiy  to  the  first  three 
acts  i  as  the  shadows  deepen  over  the  scene,  the  language 
assumes  a  tone  more  proportionate  to  the  interest ;  many 
speeches  are  exquisitely  beautiful ;  yet  the  tendency  to  quib- 
bles is  never  wholly  eradicated. 

4.8.  The  plays  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  to  which  one 
or  two  more  miffht  he  added,  belon?  to  the  earlier 
class,  or,  as  we  might  say,  to  nis  nrst  manner,      in  ■'^['^°' 
the  second  period  of  his  dramatic  life,  we  should 
place  his  historical  plays,  and  such  others  as  were  written 
before  the  end  of  the  century  or  perhaps  before  the  death  of 
Elizabeth.     The  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  and 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  are  among  these.     The  vei'sifica- 
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tion  in  these  is  more  studied,  the  pauses  more  artificially  dis- 
posed, the  rhymes,  though  not  quite  abandoned,  become  less 
frequent,  the  lang;uage  is  more  vigorous  and  elevated,  the 
principal  chanicters  are  more  strongly  marked,  more  dis- 
tinctly conceived,  and  framed  on  a  deeper  insight  into  man- 
kind. Nothing  in  the  earlier  plays  can  be  compared,  in  this 
respect,  with  ^e  two  Richards,  or  Shylock,  or  Falstaff,  or 
Hotspur. 

49.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  dramatise  the  En- 
Thtibi'trv.  glish  chronicles,  but  with  the  single  exception  of 
riuipi-ji,  Marlowe's  Edward  II.,  so  unsuccessfully,  that 
Shakspeare  may  be  considered  as  almost  an  original  occu- 
pant of  the  field.  He  followed  historical  truth  with  con- 
siderable exactness ;  and,  in  some  of  his  plays,  as  in  that  of 
Richard  IL,  and  generally  in  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIII., 
admitted  no  imaginary  personages,  nor  any  scenes  of  amuse- 
ment. The  historical  plays  have  had  a  great  eflfect  on  Shak- 
speare's  popularity.  I'hey  have  identified  him  with  English 
feelings  in  English  hearts,  and  are  very  frequently  read  more 
in  childhood,  and  consequently  better  remembered  than  some 
of  his  superior  dramas.  And  these  dramatic  chronicles  bor- 
rowed surprising  liveliness  and  probability  from  the  national 
character  and  form  of  government.  A  prince,  and  a  courtier, 
and  a  slave,  are  the  stuff  on  which  the  historic  dramatist 
would  have,  to  work  in  some  countries ;  but  every  class  of 
freemen,  in  the  just  subordination,  without  whidi  neither 
human  society,  nor  the  stage,  which  should  be  its  mirror, 
con  be  more  than  a  chaos  of  huddled  units,  lay  open  to  the 
selection  of  Shakspeare.  What  he  invented  is  as  truly 
English,  as  truly  historical,  in  the  large  sense  of  moral 
history,  as  what  he  read. 

50.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  generally  esteemed  the 
jfciciiKii  or  I'cst  of  Shakspeare's  comedies.  This  excellent  play 
v»nic«.        jg  referred  to  the  year  1597'*    I"  t^ifi  management 

■  Meres,  in  hii  Pallsdis  Tatnii,  or  Latins,  no  Shekipeare  Bmcng  the  En- 
Wit's  Treasury,  I59S,  hu  a  passafce  of  glisli  is  the  moat  excellent  in  both  kinds 
wme  Tulue  \a  determining;  the  sge  of  Tot  ihe  stage  i  for  eomedf  witness  his 
Sltaktpcnre's  plays,  Ixitli  by  irhm  it  con-  Gentlemen  of  Vtrona,  liis  Errors,  hii 
tains,  and  by  what  it  omits.  "  As  I'lau-  I.ore't  Labour  Lost,  his  LoTe'i  Labour 
tus  and  Seneea  are  accounted  the  best  Won  [the  original  appellation  of  All's 
for    cinnedy    aud    trngedy    among    the  Well  that  Ends  Well],  his  Midsummei' 
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of  the  plot,  which  is  sufficiently  complex  without  the  slightest 
confusion  or  incoherence,  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  has  l)een 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  theatre.  Yetthere  are  those  who 
still  affect  to  speak  of  Shakspeare  as  a  barharian  ;  and  others 
who,  giving  what  they  think  due  credit  to  his  genius,  deny  hini 
all  judgment  and  dramatic  taste.  A  comparison  of  his  works 
with  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  is  surely  to  them 
that  we  should  look,  will  prove  that  his  judgment  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  his  rare  qualities.  This  is  not  so  remark- 
able in  the  mere  construction  of  his  fable,  though  the  present 
comedy  is  absolutely  perfect  in  that  point  of  view,  and  several 
otliers  are  excellently  managed,  as  in  the  general  keeping  of 
the  diaracters,  and  the  choice  of  incidents.  If  Shakspeare  is 
sometimes  extravagant,  the  Marstons  and  Middletons  are 
seldom  otherwise.  The  variety  of  characters  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  and  the  powerful  delineation  of  those  upon  whom 
the  interest  chiefly  depends,  the  effectiveness  of  many  scenes 
in  representation,  the  copiousness  of  the  wit,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  language,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  extol ;  nor  is  it 
our  office  to  repeat  a  tale  so  often  told  as  the  praise  of  Shak< 
speare.  In  the  language  there  is  the  commencement  of  a 
metaphysical  obscurity  which  soon  became  characteristic  ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  less  observable  than  in  any  later  play. 

51.  The  sweet  and  sportive  temper  of  Shakspeare,  though 
it  never  deserted  him,  gave  way  to  advancing  years,  and  to 
the  mastering  force  of  serious  thought.  What  he  read  we 
know  but  very  imperfectly  ;  yet,  in  the  last  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  five-and-thirty  summers  had  ripened  his  genius, 
it  seems  that  he  must  have  transfused  much  of  the  wisdom 
of  past  ages  into  his  own  all-combining  mind.  In  several  of 
the  historical  plays,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  x>you 
especially  in  As  You  Like  It,  the  philosophic  eye,  ''""  "■ 
tamed  inward  on  the  mysteries  of  human  nature,  is  more 
and  more  characteristic  ;  and  wc  might  apply  to  the  last 
comedy  the  hold  figure  that  Coleridge  has  less  appropriately 
employed  as  to  the  early  poems,  that  "  the  creative  power 
and  the  intellectual  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war-embrace,"     In 

Night's  Drnm,  and   hu  Merchant  of     Tilut  Andnrnimi,  and   his  Romeo  and 
Venice;  forlraRedy,  hwRlcliwd  II.,  his    Juliet.'    Drake,  ii.  SVT. 
Kicbord  III.,  II«ir;  IV.,    King  Jolm, 
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no  Other  play,  at  least,  do  we  find  the  hright  imaginatioD  and 
fascinating  grace  of  Shakspeare's  youth  so  mingled  with  the 
thoughtfulness  of  bis  maturer  age.  This  play  ia  referred 
with  reasonable  probability  to  the  year  KJOO.  Few  comedies 
of  Shakspeare  are  more  generally  pleasing,  and  its  manifold 
improbabilities  do  not  much  affect  us  in  perusal.  The  brave, 
injured  Orlaado,  the  sprightly  but  modest  Rosalind,  the  faith- 
ful Adam,  the  reflecting  Jaques,  the  serene  and  magnanimous 
Duke,  interest  us  by  turns,  though  the  play  is  not  so  well 
managed  as  to  condense  our  sympathy,  and  direct  it  to  the 
conclusion. 

52.  The  comic  scenes  of  Shakspeare  had  generally  been 
joaMn'i  drawn  from  novels,  and  laid  in  foreign  lands.  But 
in'wT """'  several  of  our  earliest  plays,  as  has  been  partly  seen, 
Humour.  delineate  the  prevailing  manners  of  English  life. 
None  had  acquired  a  reputation  which  endured  beyond  tlieir 
own  time  till  Ben  Jonson  in  159G  produced,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  his  first  comedy.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  j 
an  extraordinary  monument  of  early  genius,  in  what  is  seldom 
the  possession  of  youth,  a  clear  and  unerring  description  of 
human  character,  vaiious,  and  not  extravagant  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  stage.  He  had  learned  the  principles  of 
comedy,  no  doubt,  from  Plautus  and  Terence ;  for  they  were 
not  to  be  derived  from  the  moderns  at  home  or  abroad ;  but 
he  could  not  draw  from  tliem  the  application  of  living  passions 
and  manners ;  and  it  would  be  no  less  unfair,  as  Giftbrd  has 
justly  observed,  to  make  Bobadil  a  copy  of  Thraso,  than  to 
deny  the  dramatic  originality  of  Kitely. 

53.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  is  perhaps  the  earliest  of 
European  domestic  comedies  that  deserves  to  be  remembered ; 
for  even  the  Mandragola  of  Machiavel  shrinks  to  a  mere  farce 
in  comparison.*   A  much  greater  master  of  comic  powers  than 

■  This  would  not  have  been  apprmed  ticfore  we  know  anj  thing  of  the  facls. 

by  a  mmtern  literary  historian.      Quelle  Gingueii£  might  possibly  be  able  to  read 

Gtail,  &TBnt  que  Moliire  par&t  et  inSrne  Englisii.  but  certainly  had  no  sort  of  ae- 

de  son  temps,  la  coni^die  moderne  com-  quaintance  with  the  English  theatre.      1 

parable   i    la   Calandria,  i   la   Mandta-  should  hayeno  hesitation  in  leplyingthat 

EOtCi  BUI  meilleures  piece*  de  I'Ariostc,  we  could  produce  Bl  least  forty  conicdics, 

B    celles    de    I'Arelin,    du   Cccchi,    du  before  the  age  of  Moliere,  superior  to  the 

Jjisca,    du   Bentivoglio,    do   I'raDcesco  best  of  those  he  has  mentioned,  and  per- 

D'Ambra,  et  de    tant   d'autres?     Gin-  hapa  three  times  that  number  as  good  as 

gaiai,  vi.  316,     This  comes  of  deciding  tlie  worsL 
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JoQSOD  was  indeed  hia  contemporary,  and,  as  he  perhaps 
fottcied,  his  rival ;  but,  for  some  reason,  Shakspeare  bad 
never  yet  drawn  his  story  from  the  domestic  life  of  his  coun- 
tryinen.  Jonson  avoided  the  common  defect  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  theatre,  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  dramatic  objects 
to  one  only,  a  rapid  and  amusing  succession  of  incidents  :  his 
plot  is  slight  and  of  no  great  compleiiity ;  but  his  excellence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  variety  of  his  characters,  and  in  their 
iudividuality  very  clearly  defined  with  little  extravagance. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HISTORY  OF  POLITE  LITERATURE  : 
FROM  1.550  TO  1600. 


Slyle  o/beti  Ila&m  Writert  —  Thote  of  France  —  England. 

1.  I  AM  not  aware  that  we  can  make  any  great  distinction 
,t,i^„       in  tht!  character  of  the  Italian  writers  of  this  and 
writwi,      jjjg  pfeceding  period,  though  they  are  more  numer- 
ous in  the  present.     Some  of  these  have  been  already  men- 
tioned on  account  of  their  subjects.     In  point  of  style,  to 
which  we   now  chiefly  confine  ourselves,  Casa  is 
esteemed  among  thtf  best.*     The  Galateo  is  cer- 
tainly ditfuse,  but  not  so  languid  as   some   contemporary 
works ;  nor  do  we  find  in  it,  I  think,  so  many  of  the  inver- 
sions which  are  common  blemishes  in  the  writings  of  this 
age.     The  prose  of  Tasso  is  placed  by  Comiani 
almost  on  a  level  with  his   poetry  for   beauty  of 
diction.     "We   find   in    it,"   he   says,    "dignity,  rhythm, 
elegance,   and   punty    without   affectation,    and   perspicuity 
without  vulgarity.     He  is  never  trifling  or  verbose,  like  his 
contemporaries  of  that  century  ;  but  endeavours  to  fill  every 
part  of  his  discourses  with  meaning."  t     These  pruses  may 
be  just,  but  there  is  a  tediousness  in  the  moral  essays  of 
Tasso,  which,  like  many  other  productions  of  that  class,  assert 
what  the  reader  has  never   seen   denied,  fuid   distinguish 
what  he  is  in  no  danger  of  confounding. 
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2.  Few  Italian  writers,  it  is  said  by  the  editors  of  the 
voluminous    Milan  collection,    have  united  equally  pimouoig. 
with  Fireazuola  the  most  simple  naivete  to  a  deli-  o/tuii^' 
cate  sweetness,  that  diffuses  itself  over  the  heart  of  """' 

the  reader.  His  dialogue  on  the  Beauty  of  Women  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  of  his  works.  It  is  diffuse,  but 
seems  to  deserve  the  pr^se  bestowed  upon  its  language. 
His  translation  of  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  is  read  with 
more  pleasure  than  the  original.  The  usual  style  of  Italian 
prose  in  this,  accounted  by  some  its  best  age,  is  elaborate, 
ornate,  yet  not  to  excess,  with  a  rhythmical  structure  appa- 
rently much  studied,  very  rhetorical,  and  for  the  most  part 
trivial,  as  we  should  now  think,  in  its  matter.  The  style  of 
Machiavel,  to  which,  perhaps,  the  reader's  attention  was  not 
sufficiently  called  while  we  were  concerned  with  his  political 
philosophy,  is  eminent  for  simplicity,  strength,  and  clear- 
ness. It  would  not  be  too  much  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  prose  writers  of  Italy.  But  very  few  had  the  good 
taste  to  emulate  so  admirable  a  model.  "  They  were  apt  to 
presume,  says  Corniani,  that  the  spirit  of  good  writing  con- 
sisted in  the  artificial  employment  of  rhetorical  figures. 
They  hoped  to  fertilise  a  soil  barren  of  argument  by  such 
resources.  They  believed  that  they  should  become  eloquent 
by  accumulating  words  upon  words,  and  phrases  upon  phrases, 
hunting  on  every  side  for  metaphors,  and  exaggerating  the 
most  trifling  theme  by  frigid  hyperboles."  • 

3.  A  treatise  on  Fainting,  by  Raffaelle  Borghino,  pub- 
lished in  1584,  called  11  Riposo,  is  highly  prmsed 

for  its  style  by  the  Milan  editors;  but  it  is  dif-  ijj[^ 
ficult  for  a  foreigner  to  judge  so  correctly  of  these 
delicacies  of  language,    as  he  may  of  the  general  merits 
of  composition.     They  took  infinite  pains  with  their  letters, 
great  numbers  of  which  have  been  collected.     Those  of  An- 
nibat  Caro  are  among  the  best  knovrat;  but  Pietro  Aretino, 

*   CoTDuni,  *!.  5E.  U  Casa)  t  aduldore;  ognunoclie  scrlve 

t   It  u  of  no  relevancy  to  the  hirtorj  dd  de  le  sigrorie;  Dgnuni].Bchi  si  scrive, 

of  lilfTBture.  but  in  one  o(  Caro'i  letters  le  (uole;  e  non  pure  i  grsndi,  ma  i  mci- 

to  llernArdo  Tiuno,  about  1544,  iie  cen-  zani  e  i  plebei  quasi  aspirano  &  rjtiesti 

sures  tlie  iDiuivB.tlon  of  using  Ikt  third  gran  nomi,  c  si  lengono  snco  per  sITronto, 

Tullo  queilo  secolo  (dice  Monsignor  de    qudii,  the  non  gli  dannu.     Cos^  che  a 
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Paolo  Manuzio,  and  Bonfadio  are  also  celebrated  for  their 
style.  The  appearance  of  lidtour  and  affectation  is  still  less 
pleasing  in  epistolary  correspondence  than  in  writings  more 
evideiiUy  designed  for  the  public  eye;  and  there  will  be 
found  fdrundance  of  it  in  these  Italian  writers,  especially  in 
addressing  their  superiors.  Cicero  was  a  model  perpetually 
before  their  eyes,  and  whose  foults  they  did  not  perceive. 
Yet  perhaps  the  Italian  writings  of  this  period,  with  their 
flowing  grace,  are  more  agreeable  than  the  sententious  anti- 
theses  of  the  Spaniards.  Both  are  artificial,  but  the  efforts 
of  the  one  are  bestowed  on  diction  and  cadence,  those  of 
the  other  display  a  constant  strain  to  be  emphatic  and  pro- 
found.   What  Cicero  was  to  Italy,  Seneca  became  to  Spain. 

4.  An  exception  to  the  general  character  of  diSuseness  is 
D.™..iri  found  in  the  well-known  translation  of  Tacitus  by 
Twiiiu.  Davanzatl.  This,  it  has  often  been  said,  he  has 
accomplished  in  fewer  words  than  the  original.  No  one, 
for  the  most  part,  inquires  into  th«  truth  of  what  is  con- 
fidently said,  even  where  it  is  obviously  impossible.  But 
whoever  knows  the  Latin  and  Italian  langu^es  must  know 
that  a  translation  of  Tacitus  into  Italian  cannot  be  made 
in  fewer  words.  It  will  be  found,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  Davanzati  has  succeeded  by  leaving  out  as  much  as  was 
required  to  compensate  the  difference  that  articles  and  auxi- 
liary verbs  made  against  him.  His  translation  is  also  cen- 
sured by  Comiani  *,  as  full  of  obsolete  terms  and  Florentine 
vulgarisms. 

5.  We  can  place  under  no  better  head  than  the  present 
jordmo  that  lighter  literature  which,  without  taking  the 
Bruno.  £qj.|jj  ^^f  romance,  endeavours  to  amuse  the  reader 
by  fanciful  invention  and  gay  remark.  The  Italians  have 
much  of  this ;  but  it  is  beyond  our  province  to  enumerate 
productions  of  no  g^eat  merit  or  renown.     Jordano  Brimo's 

□rPBulD  Manuiio  to  Castelvetrn  m  1543; 

se     but  where  there  wm  taj  inliimcy  with 

equal  rank,  it  is  not  much  employed ; 
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rwwunallio,  etutl; 
con  U  idea  di  eolui, 

I  e  stomachos 
con  chi  si  pari 

a,  che 
.quasi 

con   la  pereona   sua  propria.       P 
ubusD  i  gift  fatto,   cd  i  generalt 
tiUi.  p.  122.  (Bdit.IJBl.)    Ihav. 
the  third  person  used  as  fsrlj  u  a 

'ur^™ 
;.  &c, 
!  Found 
Utter 
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celebrated  Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trionfante  is  one  of  this 
class.  Another  of  Bruno's  light  pieces  is  entitled,  La  Ca- 
bala del  Cavallo  Pegaseo,  con  I'  Aggiunta  de  1'  Asino  Cil- 
lenico.  This  has  more  profaneness  in  it  than  the  Spaccio 
della  Bestia.  The  latter,  as  is  welt-known,  was  dedicated  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  as  was  also  another  little  piece,  Gli 
Eroici  Furori.  In  this  he  has  a  sonnet  addressed  to  the 
English  ladies  ;  "  Dell'  Inghilterra  o  Vaghe  Ninfe  e  Belle  ; " 
but  ending,  of  course,  with  a  compliment,  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  these  beauties,  to  "  I'  unica  Diana,  Qual'  e  tra 
voi  quel,  che  tra  gl'  aslri  il  sole."  It  had  been  well  for 
Bruno  if  he  had  kept  himself  under  the  protection  of  Diana. 
The  "  chaste  beams  of  that  watery  moon"  were  less  scorch- 
ing than  the  Urea  of  the  Inquisition. 

fi.  The  French  generally  date  the  beginning  of  an  easy 
and  natural  style  in  their  own  language  from  the 
publication  of  James  Amyot's  translation  of  Plu-  ^^"*- 
tarch  in  1559.  Some  earlier  writers,  however, 
have  been  mentiooed  io  auother  place,  and  perhaps  some 
might  have  been  added.  The  French  style  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  for  the  most  part  difiiise,  endless  in  its  periods, 
and  consequently  negligent  of  grammar ;  but  it  was  even 
then  lively  and  un^ected,  especially  in  narration,  the  memoirs 
of  that  age  being  still  read  with  pleasure.  Amyot,  according 
to  some,  knew  Greek  but  indifferently,  and  was  perhaps  on 
that  account  a  better  model  of  his  own  language  j  but  if  he 
did  not  always  render  the  meaning  of  Plutarch,  he  has  made 
Plutarch's  reputation,  and  that,  in  some  measure,  of  those 
who  have  taken  Plutarch  for  their  guide.  It  is  well  known 
how  popular,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  ancient,  this 
historian  and  moralist  has  beeu  iu  France  ;  but  it  is  tlirough 
Amyot  that  be  has  been  read.  The  style  of  his  translator, 
abounding  with  the  native  idiom,  and  yet  enriching  the  lan- 
guage not  at  that  time  quite  copious  enough  for  its  high 
vocation  in  literature,  with  many  words  which  usage  and 
authority  have  recognised,  has  always  been  regarded  with 
admiration,  and  by  some,  in  the  prevalence  of  a  less  natural 
taste,  with  regret.  It  is  in  French  prose  what  that  of  Marot 
is  in  poetry,  and  suggests,  not  an  uncultivated  simplicity, 
but  the  natural  grace  of  a  young  person,  secure  of  appear* 
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ing  to  advantage,  but  not  at  bottom  indifferent  to  doing  so. 
This  naivete,  a  word  which,  as  we  have  neither  naturalised  in 
orthography  nor  translated  it,  I  must  adopt,  has  ever  since 
been  the  charm  of  good  writing  in  France.  It  is,  above  all, 
the  characteriatic  of  one  who  may  justly  be  called  the  disciple 
of  Amyot,  and  who  extols  him  above  all  other  writers  in  the 
language — Montaigne.  The  fascination  of  Montaigne's 
manner  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  read  him ;  and  with  a 
worse  style,  or  one  less  individually  adapted  to  his  character, 
he  would  never  have  been  the  favourite  of  the  world.* 

7>  In  the  essays  of  Montaigne  a  few  passages  occur  of 
mdd»j|iih;  striking,  though  simple  eloquence.  But  it  must  be 
"''^■'''  admitted  that  the  familiar  idiomatic  tone  of  Amyot 
was  better  fitted  to  please  than  to  awe,  to  soothe  the  mind 
than  to  excite  it,  to  charm  away  the  cares  of  the  moment 
than  to  impart  a  durable  emotion.  It  was  also  so  remote 
from  the  grand  style  which  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  the 
precepts  of  rhetoric  had  taught  the  learned  world  to  admire, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  to  find  some  who  sought  to  model 
their  French  by  a  different  standard.  The  only  one  of  these, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  falls  within  the  sixteenth  century 
is  Du  Vair,  a  man  not  less  distinguished  in  public  life 
than  in  literature,  having  twice  held  the  seals  of  France 
under  Louis  XIII.  "  He  composed,"  says  a  modem  writer, 
"  many  works,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  be  eloquent ; 
but  he  fell  into  the  error,  at  that  time  so  common,  of  too 
much  wishing  to  Latinise  our  mother-tongue.  He  has  been 
charged  with  fabricating  words,  such  as  sponsion,  cogitation, 
contumelie,  diluciditc,  contemnementi,"  &c.  Notwith- 
standing these  instances  of  bad  taste  which,  when  collected, 
seem  more  monstrous  than  as  they  are  dispersed  in  his 
writings,  Du  Vair  is  not  devoid  of  a  flowing  eloquence, 
which,  whether  perfectly  cong^ni^  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ian* 
guage  or  not,  has  never  wanted  its  imitators  and  admirers, 
and  those  very  successful  and  brilliant,  in  French  literature,  t 

•  SeelbeBTticleson  AmyolinBaillet,  Vair.  but  lie  don  not  Npeni  a  EivouritB 

iv.  428,      BnjI*.      L»     Harpe,      Biogr.  isith  his  comiiatnot  critica 
UniTCrselle.       Prfftce    aux   CEurrcs   de         )   Du  Vair  ■  Loay  de  la  Constance  Pt 

Pascal,  par  Neufcbateau.  Cmuolitions  i!s  IMalbcura  Publiqura,  of 

f  Neufchnteau,  in  Tti(axe  &  Pascal,  wLich  the  first  editinu  iB  in  1594,  fur. 

p.  181.     BoulcTwck,  T.  336.,  piaim  Du  nvitea  aome  eloquent  declamation  in  a 
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It  was  of  course  the  maoDer  of  the  bar  and  of  the  pulpit, 
after  the  pulpit  laid  aside  its  buBbonery,  far  more  than  that 
of  Amyot  and  Monttu^e. 

8.  It  is  not  io  my  power  to  communicate  much  informa- 
tioQ  as  to  the  minor  literature  of  France.  One  book  autnHs- 
may  be  named  as  being  familiarly  known,  the  Satire  "''"'** 
Menippee.  He  first  edition  bew^  the  date  of  1593,  but  is 
swd  not  to  have  appeared  till  1594,  containing  some  allusicnis 
to  events  of  that  year.  It  is  a  ridicule  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  League,  who  were  then  masters  of  Paris,  and  has 
fwmmonly  been  ascribed  to  Leroy,  canon  of  Rouen,  though 
Passerat,  Pithou,  Rapin,  and  others,  are  said  to  have  had 
some  share  in  it.  ITiis  book  is  historically  curious,  but  I  do 
not  perceive  that  it  displays  any  remarkable  degree  of  humour 
or  invention.  The  truth  appears  so  much  throughout,  that 
it  cannot  be  ranked  among  works  of  fiction.* 

9-  In  the  scanty  and  obscure  productions  of  the  English 
press  under  Edward  and  Mary,  or  in  the  early  years  Engiub 
of  Elizabeth,  we  should  search,  I  cmiceive,  in  vwn  "^""■ 
for  any  elegance  or  eloquence  in  writing.  Yet  there  is  an 
increasing  expertness  and  fluency ;  and  the  language  insensibly 
rgecdng  obsolete  forms,  the  manner  of  our  writers  is  less 
nncouth,  and  their  sense  more  pointed  and  perspicuous  than 
before.     Wilson's  Art  of  Rhetorique  is  at  least  a  proof  that 


Ajle  unlike  th»t  of  Amyot      Eep™™ 

1>  eour  poui  m  retirer  en  leun  maiwna, 

en  Tolro  memorie  ITiistoire  de  toute  I'an- 

n'auroit  juiuii  enii^  de  teU  houDeun,  ni 

liquitj  1    et    quand    vou>    trouverei    un 

de    tela    chargee        Imaginei    voua    cw 

magiUiBt  qui  lun  m  gnnd  credit  envera 

un  peuple.  ou  aupr&i  d'un  prince,  et  qui 

reluiwient    toutei    sortea    de    lertui,  et 

■e  lerm  touIu  comporler  Tertueuiement. 

eaqueli    entre    une    infinite    de  gnndea 

m  banni,  que  catui-c>  a  itl:   ta(,   qui 
ce»tui.ei  «  iti  tmpoiwnn*.     A  Athin™, 

parties  tous    n'eusun   aju    que  elioiiir. 

amateur)  de  leur  palrie,  vraiment  dignes 

de  telle,  chaigea,  ai  le    d^cle    euat   6tt 

Rome,  inlinis  doqu^''  je  1aiss«  les  noms 

digne  d'eui.       Apres  aToir  longuement 

Camille.  Scipion,  et  Ciceron   pour  r»Q- 

drease  d«    querelles   d'Allemans,  et  de 

liquite,  de  Papinien  pour  lei  temps  des 

fausses  accutationa    pour  lea  bannir  dea 

affair™,  ou    plulot    pour    en    primer  lea 

Got*.       M»i«  paurquai  le  prcDaai-DOu* 

■Ibirea;    eomme  un  navire  agil6  de   la 

n  li»ut?      Qui  ■vonB-QOua  vu   de  notrt 

onnduile  de  si  aagea  et    eiperts  pllotea. 

liecle    tenir    les  sceaux    de  Fnnce,  qui 

alln    de    le    fiure    plus   ais£ment    briaer. 

n'ait    ili  mil  ea  cette  charge,  pour   en 

p.  76.  (edit  1604.) 

itredfijrttiavecoontumilie?     Celui  qui 

•   Biog,  UniT.  art.  Leroy.     Vigneul' 

aaroic  ni  M.  le   Chuicelicr  Olivier,  ou 

Marville.  I  19T. 

M.  le  CKuKclier  de  I'lIospiUt,  putic  de 

VOL.  II. 

o                                                .- .1 
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some  knew  the  merits  of  a  good  style,  if  they  did  not  yet 
bring  their  rules  to  bear  on  their  own  language.  In  Wilson's 
own  manner  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The  first  book 
^^  which  can  be  worth  naming  at  all,  is  Ascham's 
Schoolmaster,  published  in  1570,  and  probably 
written  some  years  before.  Ascham  is  plain  and  strong  in 
his  style,  but  without  grace  or  warmth  ;  his  sentences  have 
no  harmony  of  structure.  He  stands,  however,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  above  all  other  writers  in  the  first  half  of  the 
queen's  reign.  The  best  of  these,  like  Reginald  Scot,  express 
their  meaning  well,  but  with  no  attempt  at  a  rhythmical  struc- 
ture or  figurative  language ;  they  are  not  bad  writers,  because 
their  solid  sense  is  aptly  conveyed  to  the  mind ;  but  they  are 
not  good,  because  they  have  little  selection  of  words,  and 
give  no  pleasure  by  means  of  style.  Puttenham  is  perhaps 
the  first  who  wrote  a  well-measured  prose ;  in  his  Art  of 
English  Poesie,  published  in  1586,  he  is  eleboraie,  studious 
of  elevated  and  chosen  expression,  and  rather  diffuse,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  aHfected 
that  fulness  of  style,  and  whom  he  probably  meant  to  imitate- 
But  in  these  later  years  of  the  queen,  when  almost  every  one 
was  eager  to  be  distinguished  for  sharp  wit  or  ready  learning, 
the  want  of  good  models  of  writing  in  our  own  language  gave 
rise  to  some  perversion  of  the  public  taste,  llioughts  and 
words  began  to  be  valued,  not  as  they  were  just  and  natural, 
but  as  they  were  removed  from  common  ^iprehension,  and 
most  exclusively  the  original  property  of  those  who  employed 
them.  This  in  poetry  showed  itself  in  affected  conceits,  and 
in  prose  led  to  the  pedantry  of  recondite  mythological  allusion, 
and  of  a  Latinised  phraseolt^. 

10.  llie  most  remarkable  specimen  of  this  class  is  the 
Euphues  of  Lilly,  a  book  of  little  value,  but  which 
otu\it.  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  influence  it  is 
recorded  to  have  had  upon  the  court  of  Elizabeth ;  an  in- 
fluence also  over  the  public  taste,  which  is  manifested  in  the 
literature  of  the  age.*  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  having 
separate  titles;  the  first,  "Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit  j" 

■  [Euphuei,  Mr.  Collier  thinks,  vu    the   weond   edition.     Witta   refers   tbe 
pnbliihed  earir  in  1579;  Malone  bad  ■     fliat  edition  to  1580.  — 1843.] 
copy  of  that  jvar,  which  he  took  to  be 
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the  second,  "  Euphues  and  his  England."  This  is  a  very 
dull  story  of  a  young  Athenian,  whom  the  author  places  at 
Naples  in  the  first  part,  and  brings  to  England  in  the  second; 
it  is  full  of  dry  common-places.  The  style  which  obtained 
celebrity  is  antithetical  and  sententious  to  affectation  ;  a  per- 
petual effort  with  no  adequate  success  rendering  the  book 
equally  disagreeable  and  ridiculous,  though  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  find  passages  rather  more  happy  and  ingenious 
than  the  rest.  The  following  specimen  is  taken  at  random, 
and  though  sufficiently  characteristic,  is  perhaps  rather 
unfavourable  to  Lilly,  as  a  little  more  affected  and  empty 
than  usual. 

11.  "The  sharpest  north-east  wind,  my  good  Euphues, 
doth  never  last  three  days,  tempests  have  but  a  short  time, 
and  the  more  violent  the  thunder  is,  the  less  permanent  it  is. 
In  the  like  manner  it  falleth  out  with  jars  and  carpings  of 
friends,  which,  begun  in  a  moment,  are  ended  in  a  moment. 
Necessary  it  is  that  among  friends  there  should  be  some 
thwarting,  but  to  continue  in  anger  not  convenient:  the  camel 
first  troubleth  the  water  before  he  drink ;  the  frankincense  is 
burned  before  it  smell ;  friends  are  tried  before  they  be  trusted, 
lest,  shining  like  the  carbuncle  as  though  they  had  fire,  they 
be  found,  being  touched,  to  be  without  fire.  Friendship  should 
be  like  the  wine,  which  Homer  much  commending  calleth 
Maroneum,  whereof  one  pint  being  mingled  with  five  quarts 
of  water,  yet  it  keepeth  his  old  strength  and  virtue,  not  to  be 
qualified  by  any  discurtesie.  Where  salt  doth  grow,  nothing 
else  can  breed  ;  where  friendship  is  built,  no  offence  can  har- 
bour. Then,  Euphues,  let  the  falling  out  of  friends  be  the 
renewing  of  affection,  that  in  this  we  may  resemble  the  bones 
of  the  lion,  which,  lying  still  and  not  moved,  begin  to  rot, 
but  being  stricken  one  against  another,  break  out  like  fire,  and 
wax  green." 

1 S.  "  The  lords  and  gentlemen  in  that  court  (of  Elizabeth) 
are  also  an  example,"  he  says  in  a  subsequent  passage,  *'  for 
all  others  to  follow,  true  types  of  nobility,  the  only  stay  and 
staff  of  honour,  brave  courtiers,  stout  soldiers,  apt  to  revel  in 
peace  and  ride  in  war.  In  fight  fierce,  not  dreading  death  ; 
m  friendship  firm,  not  breaking  promise ;  courteous  to  all 
that  deserve  well,  cruel  to  none   that  deserve  ill.      Their 
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adversaries  they  trust  DOt — that  ahoweth  their  wisdom ;  their 
enemies  they  fear  not — that  argueth  their  courage.  They 
are  not  apt  to  proffer  injuries,  not  fit  to  take  any;  loth  to  pick 
quarrels,  but  longing  to  revenge  them."  Lilly  pays  great 
compliments  to  the  ladies  for  beauty  and  modesty,  and  over- 
loads Elizabeth  with  panegyric  *'  Touching  the  beauty  of 
this  prince,  her  countenance,  her  majesty,  her  personage,  I 
cannot  think  that  it  may  be  sufficiently  commended,  when  it 
cannot  be  too  much  marvailed  at ;  so  that  I  am  constrained  to 
say,  as  Praxiteles  did  when  he  began  to  paint  Venus  and  her 
son,  who  doubted  whether  the  world  could  afford  colours  good 
enough  for  two  such  fair  faces,  and  I  whether  my  tongue  can 
yield  words  to  blaze  that  beauty,  the  perfection  whereof  none 
can  imagine  j  which,  seeing  it  is  so,  I  must  do  like  those  that 
want  a  clear  sight,  who  being  not  able  to  discern  tlie  sun  in 
the  sky,  are  in&rced  to  behold  it  in  the  water." 

13.  It  generally  happens  that  a  style  devoid  of  simplicity, 
III  pora-  when  first  adopted,  becomes  the  object  of  admiration 
'^"^'  for  its  imagined  ingenuity  and  difficulty  ;  and  that 
of  Euphues  was  well  adapted  to  a  pedantic  generation  who 
valued  nothing  higher  than  far-fetched  allusions  and  senten- 
tious precepts.  All  the  ladies  of  the  time,  we  are  told,  were 
Lilly's  scholars;  "she  who  spoke  not  Euphuism  being  as 
little  regarded  at  court  as  if  she  could  not  speak  French." 
"  His  invention,"  says  one  of  his  editors,  who  seems  well 
worthy  of  him,  "  was  so  curiously  strung,  that  Elizabeth's 
court  held  his  notes  in  admiration."*  Shakspeare  has  ridi- 
culed this  style  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  Jonson  in  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  on  comparing 
the  extracts  J  have  given  above  with  the  language  of  Holo- 
fernes  and  Fastidious  Brisk,  a  little  in  the  tone  of  caricature, 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  heightened  in  one  of  his  novels^ 
till  it  bears  no  great  resemblance  to  the  real  Euphues.  I  am 
not  sufe  that  Shakspeare  has  never  caught  the  Euphuistic 
style,  when  he  did  not  intend  to  make  it  ridiculous,  especially 
in  some  speeches  of  Hamlet. 

14.  The  first  good  prose  writer,  in  any  positive  sense  of 
sMnn'i  the  wor^  is  Sir  Phihp  Sidney.  The  Arcadia  ap- 
*      '■       peared  in  1590.     It  has  been  said  of  the  author  of 

*  In  Biogr.  BriUnnid,  ut.  Lill;. 
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this  femous  romance,  to  which,  as  such,  we  shall  have  soon 
to  revert,  that  "  we  may  regard  the  whole  literary  character 
of  that  age  as  in  some  sort  derived  and  descended  from  him, 
and  his  work  as  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  vigorous 
shoots  of  that  period  drew  something  of  their  verdure  and 
strength.  It  was  indeed  the  Arcadia  which  first  taught  to 
the  contemporary  writers  that  inimitable  interweaving  and 
contexture  of  words,  that  bold  and  unshackled  use  and  appli- 
cation of  them,  that  art  of  giving  to  language,  appropriated 
to  objects  the  most  common  and  trivial,  a  kind  of  acquired 
and  adventitious  loftiness,  and  to  diction  in  itself  noble  and 
elevated  a  sort  of  superadded  dignity,  that  power  of  ennobling 
the  sentiments  by  the  language,  and  the  language  by  the 
seadmeDts,  which  so  often  excites  our  admiration  in  perusing 
the  writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth."  *  This  panegyric  ap- 
pears a  good  deal  too  strongly  expressed,  and  perhaps  the 
Arcadia  bad  not  this  great  influence  over  the  writers  of  the 
latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  whose  a^e  is,  in  the  passage  quoted, 
rather  too  indefinitely  mentioned.  We  are  sometimes  apt  to 
mistake  an  improvement  springing  from  the  general  condition 
of  the  public  mind  for  imitation  of  the  one  writer  who  has 
first  di^layed  the  effects  of  it.  Sidney  is,  as  I  have  said, 
our  earliest  good  writer ;  but  if  the  Arcadia  had  never  been 
published,  I  cannot  believe  that  Hooker  or  Bacon  would  have 
written  worse. 

15.  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesie,  as  has  been  surmised  by 
his  last  editor,  was  probably  written  about  1581.  HiiDefon™ 
I  should  incline  to  place  it  later  than  the  Arcadia  ;t  °'^°*'"' 
and  he  may  perhaps  allude  to  himself  where  he  says,  *'  some 
have  mingled  matters  heroical  and  pastoral."  This  treatise 
is  elegantly  composed,  with  perhaps  too  artificial  a  construc- 
tion of  sentences ;  the  sense  is  good,  but  the  expression  is 
very  difiiise,  which  gives  it  loo  much  the  air  of  a  declamation. 
Hie  great  praise  of  Sidney  in  this  treatise  is,  that  he  has 
shown  the  capacity  of  the  English  language  for  spirit,  variety, 
gracious  idiom,  and  masculine  firmness.  It  is  worth  notice 
that  under  the  word  poesy  he  includes  such  works  as  his  own 

■  R«lnMp<stiT«  Raviev,  veil.  11  p.  43.     wu  wtittni  in  1580,  and  tbe  DefinM  ol 
t  [Za4Mb,  quoted  in  Nicolu'i  edition     Poene  in  158il.  — 1»4T.] 
af  Mrimi'i  Bb»ptoij,  ujs  the  Arcadia 
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Arcadia,  or  in  short  tmy  fiction.  "  It  is  not  rhyming  and 
versing  that  maketh  poesy ;  one  may  be  a  poet  without  vers- 
ing, and  a  versifier  without  poetry." 

16.  But  the  finest,  as  welt  as  the  most  philosophical,  writer 

of  the  Elizabethan  period  is  Hooker.  The  first  book 

of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  at  this  day  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  English  eloquence.  His  periods,  indeed,  are 
gener^ly  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but  portions  of 
them  are  oflen  beautifully  rhythmical ;  his  language  is  rich 
in  English  idiom  without  vulgarity,  and  in  words  of  a  Latin 
Bource  without  pedantry ;  he  is  more  uniformly  solemn  than 
the  usage  of  later  times  permits,  or  even  than  writers  of  that 
time,  such  as  Bacon,  conversant  with  mankind  as  well  as 
books,  would  have  reckoned  necessary ;  but  the  example  of 
ancient  orators  and  philosophers  upon  themes  so  grave  as 
those  which  he  discusses  may  justify  the  serious  dignity  from 
which  he  does  not  depart.  Hooker  is  perhaps  the  first  of  such 
in  England  who  adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  poetry ; 
but  this  be  has  done  more  judiciously  and  with  more  moder- 
ation than  others  of  great  name ;  and  we  must  be  bigots  in 
Attic  severity,  before  we  can  object  to  some  of  bis  grand 
figures  of  speech.  We  may  praise  him  also  for  avoiding  the 
superfiuouB  luxury  of  quotation,  a  rock  on  which  the  writers 
of  the  succeeding  age  were  so  frequently  wrecked. 

17'  It  must  be  owned,  however,  by  every  one  not  abso- 

lutely  blinded  by  a  love  of  scarce  books,  that  the 
BiLiatwdiaa    prosc  literature  or  the  queen  s  reign,  taken  generally, 

is  but  very  mean.  The  pedantic  Euphuism  of  Lilly 
overspreads  the  productions  which  aspire  to  the  praise  of 
politeness ;  while  the  common  style  of  most  pieces  of  circum- 
stance, like  those  of  Martin  Mar-prelate  and  his  answerers 
(for  there  is  little  to  choose  in  this  respect  between  parties)* 
or  of  such  efforts  at  wit  and  satire  as  came  from  Greene, 
Nash,  and  other  worthies  of  our  early  stage,  is  low,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  very  stupid  ribaldry.  Many  of  these 
have  a  certain  utility  in  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare  and  of 
ancient  manners,  which  is  neither  to  be  overlooked  in  our 
contempt  for  such  trash,  nor  to  be  mistaken  for  intrinsic 
merit.  If  it  is  alleged  that  I  have  not  read  enough  of  the 
Elizabethan  literature  to  censure  it,  I  must  reply  that,  ad- 
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mitdng  my  slender  acquaintance  with  the  numberless  little 
books  that  some  years  »Dce  used  to  be  sold  at  vast  prices,  I 
may  sdll  draw  an  inference  from  the  inability  of  their  ad- 
mirers, or  at  least  purchasers,  to  produce  any  tolerable  speci- 
mens. Let  the  labours  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  the  British 
Kbli(^7apher,  the  CensuraLiteraria,  the  Kestituta,  collections 
so  copious,  and  formed  with  so  much  industry,  speak  for  the 
prose  of  the  queen's  reign.  I  would  again  repeat  that  good 
sense  in  plain  language  was  not  always  wanting  upon  serious 
subjects;  it  is  to  polite  writing  alone  that  we  now  refer." 
Spenser's  dialogue  up<Hi  the  State  of  Ireland,  the  Brief  Con- 
ceit of  En^ish  Policy,  and  several  other  tracts,  are  written 
as  such  treatises  should  be  written,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
counted  in  the  Ust  of  eloquent  or  elegant  compositions. 


Sect.  II. — On  Criticism. 

S^eofCriticum  m  Ilafy  —  Scaliger  —  Caitelv^ro  —  SalmaH  —  In  o&er 
Coitulriet  —  Engiand, 

IS.  Ik  the  earher  periods  wi^  which  we  have  been  con- 
versant, criticism  had  been  the  humble  handmud  of  sutcor 
die  ancient  writers,  omtent  to  explain,  or  sometimes  <='*'''*™' 
aspiring  to  restore,  but  seldom  presuming  to  censure  their 
text,  or  even  to  justify  the  superstitious  admiration  that 
modem  scholars  felt  for  it.  There  is,  however,  a  different 
and  £u*  higher  criticism,  which  excites  and  guides  the  taste 
for  truth  and  beauty  in  works  of  imagination ;  a  criticism  to 
which  even  the  great  masters  of  language  are  responsible, 

*  It  U  not  probable  thkt   Brydgei,  ■  »  concerned,  vbich  have  uij  other  merit 

man  of  poniiderable  tute  and  judgment,  than  tbat  o!  iilustiating  some  matter  of 

whaterer    «ome    other    pioneers    in    the  fiict,  or  of  amusing  hy  their  oddity,      I 

■IDC  track  may  bBTc  been,  would  fail  to  have  only  noted,  in  irsveriiug  tbat   lone 

nkel  IhB  beM  portioni  of  the  aulbora  he  desert,    tvo    sermons    hj    one    Edirard 

fcaa   to    eanfiillj  perpaed^       And  jel  I  Derin;;,  preached  before  the  queen  ( Bri- 

wsald  almott  defy  any  one  to  produce  tisb  Bibliographer,   i.  260.   and   fsO.), 

lie  panagii  in  prose  from  hii  numerous  which    ihov    considerabt;   more  vigour 

Tohiiiia^  M  &r  M  tb«  lutceuth  century  than  wai  umal  in  the  itylc  of  tbat  age, 
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and  from  which  they  expect  their  reward.  But  of  the  many 
who  have  sat  in  this  tribunal,  a  Btnall  minority  have  been 
recognised  as  rightful  arbiters  of  the  palms  they  pretend  to 
confer,  and  an  appeal  to  the  public  voice  has  as  often  seat 
away  the  judges  in  dishonour  as  confirmed  their  decision. 
19-  It  is  a  proof  at  least  of  the  talents  and  courage  which 
soitnrv  distinguished  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger,  that  he,  first  of 
poMki.  jji  jjjg  modems,  (or,  if  there  are  exceptions,  they 
must  be  partial  and  inconsiderable,)  undertook  to  reduce  the 
whole  art  of  verse  into  system,  illustrating  and  confirming 
every  part  by  a  profusion  of  poetical  literature.  His  Poetics 
form  an  octavo  of  about  900  pages,  closely  printed.  We  can 
give  but  a  slight  sketch  of  so  extensive  a  work.  In  the  first 
book  he  treats  of  the  different  species  of  poems ;  in  the 
second,  of  different  metres  j  the  third  is  more  miscellaneous, 
but  relates  chiefly  to  figures  and  turns  of  phrase  ;  the  fourth 
proceeds  with  the  same  subject,  but  these  two  are  very  com- 
prehensive. '  In  the  fifth  we  come  to  apply  these  principles  to 
criticism ;  and  here  we  find  a  comparison  of  various  poets 
one  with  another,  especially  of  Homer  with  Virgil.  The 
sixth  book  is  a  gener^  criticism  on  alt  Latin  poets,  ancient 
and  modem.  The  seventh  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
rest,  and  seems  to  contain  all  the  miscellaneous  matter  that 
he  found  himself  to  have  omitted,  together  with  some 
questions  purposely  reserved,  as  he  tells  us,  on  account  of 
their  difficulty.  His  comparison  of  Homer  with  Virgil  is 
Hiiprcftr.  very  elaborate,  extending  to  every  simile  or  other 
t^°io  passage,  wherein  a  resemblance  or  imitation  can  be 
"™"'  observed,  as  well  as  to  the  general  management  of 
their  epic  poems.  In  this  comparison  he  gives  an  invariable 
preference  to  Virgil,  and  declares  that  the  difierence  between 
these  poets  is  as  great  as  between  a  lady  of  rank  and  the 
awkward  wife  of  a  citizen.  Muskus  he  conceives  to  be  far 
superior  to  Homer,  according  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity ; 
and  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  which  it  does  not  occur 
to  him  to  suspect,  is  the  only  one  in  Greek  that  can  be 
named  in  competition  with  Virgpl,  as  he  shows  by  comparison 
of  the  said  poem  with  the  very  inferior  efiiisions  of  Homer. 
If  Mus«eus  had  written  on  the  same  subject  as  Homer, 
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Scaliger  does  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  left  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  far  behind.* 

20.  These  opinions  will  not  raise  Scallger's  taste  very 
gready  in  our  eyes.  But  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  an 
Italian,  accustomed  to  the  polished  effeminacy  of  modem 
verse,  both  in  his  language  and  in  Latin,  should  be  delighted 
with  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  which  has  the  sort  of 
diarm  that  belongs  to  the  statues  of  Bacchus,  and  soothes  the 
ear  with  voluptuous  harmony,  while  it  gratifies  the  mind  with 
et^ant  and  pleasing  imagery.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Sodiger  is  always  mistaken  in  his 
judgments  on  particular  passages  in  these  greatest  of  poets. 
Tlie  superiority  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  rather  incontestable 
in  their  general  effect,  and  in  the  vigorous  originality  of  his 
verse,  than  in  the  selection  of  circumstance,  sentiment,  or 
expression.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  prejudice  almost  as  taste- 
le^  as  that  of  Scaliger,  to  refuse  tl^  praise  of  real  poedc 
auperioriw  to  many  passages  of  Virgil,  even  -as  compared 
with  the  Iliad,  and  far  more  with  the  Odyssey.  If  the  similes 
of  the  older  poet  are  more  picturesque  and  animated,  those  of 
his  imitator  are  more  appropriate  and  parallel  to  the  subject. 
It  would  be  rather  whimsical  to  deny  this  to  be  a  principal 
merit  in  a  comparison.  Scaliger  sacrifices  Theocritus  as  much 
as  Homer  at  the  ^tar  of  Virgil,  and  of  course  Apollonius  has 
little  chance  with  so  partial  a  judge.  Horace  and  Ovid,  at 
least  the  latter,  are  also  held  by  Scaliger  superior  to  the  Greeks 
whenever  they  come  into  competition. 

21.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book,  Scaliger  cri- 

'   Quod  ti  Musmi  u,  qiue  Honierui     dent   prntFerre  Uttkii  graniniatici  Icme- 


Tipsinet,   long^    i 

Kfiptnmm  fuiHejudicainin.  /utaTr)"  cdir  lAounv.      Kara  continuatio 

The  Ibllairing  is  a  (peciRwn   of  Seali-  et  equurum  diminuit  oplnionetn,  et  con. 

ga't  atjie  of  criticism,  choun  ralher  for  temptum  facit  verberum.      Frequentibua 

Mt  ahortnoa  tban  any  other  caiue  : —  interTallia  itimuli  plus  pro ficiunL      Quod 

Ex  TiDnimo  terlio    lliadia    trsnitulit  *ero  ailiiiiiantuT  Gneculi,  prssimum  at, 

vemia  illoa  in  comparationem  ;  Hiif  itipia^v.      Eitento  namque,  et,  ut 

mA^fty. r  -a.  tUw.-..^..).','  •'M.-Sm  mUite.  ioquaotur,  claiuo  cunu  non  .ub- 

t4v'AiiiMi>^'Maa{<i«n>n>iXiv«i>,  Biliente    opus    t  '" 

lfrjff*K»yia  multa ;  at  in  nostro 

Koa  Ian  fradrllM  Minn  certamlm 
Corrlpoarfl,  muDtque  enitl  carcnre  c 

Com  Tirtatibu*    horum   carmini 


Mmdantia  kira 
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tidses  the  modern  Latin  poets,  beginning  with  Marulltis; 

■  ^y^    for  what  ia  somewhat  remarkable,  he  says  that  he 

oninodera     had  been  unable  to  see  the  Latin  poems  of  Petrarch. 

He  rates  Marullus  low,  though  he  dwells  at  length 
OD  his  poetry,  and  thinks  no  better  of  Augurellus.  The 
continuation  of  the  ^neid  by  Maphceus  he  highly  praises ; 
Augerianus  not  at  all ;  Mantuan  has  some  genius,  but  no 
Bkill;  and  Scaliger  is  indignant  that  some  ignorant  school  • 
masters  should  teach  from  him  rather  than  from  Virgil.  Of 
Dolet  he  speaks  with  great  severity ;  his  unhappy  &te  does 
not  atone  for  the  badness  of  his  verses  in  the  eyes  of  so  stem 
a  critic  ;  "  the  fire  did  not  purify  him,  but  rather  he  polluted 
the  fire."  Palingenius,  though  too  diffuse,  he  accounts  a 
good  poet,  and  Cotta  as  an  imitator  of  Catullus.  Palearius 
aims  rather  to  be  philosophical  than  poetical.  Castiglione  is 
excellent ;  Bembus  wants  vigour,  and  sometimes  elegance ; 
he  is  too  fond,  as  many  others  are,  of  trivial  words.  Of 
Pohtian  Scaliger  does  not  speak  highly  ;  he  ratiier  resembles 
Statius,  has  no  grace,  and  is  careless  of  halrmony.  Vida  is 
reckoned,  he  says,  by  most  the  first  poet  of  our  time ;  he 
dwells,  therefore,  long  on  the  Ars  Poetica,  and  extols  it 
highly,  though  not  without  copious  censure.  Of  Vida's  other 
poems  the  Bombyx  is  the  best.  Pontanus  is  admirable  for 
every  thing,  if  he  had  known  where  to  stop.  To  Sannaza* 
rius  and  Fracastorius  he  assigns  the  highest  pnuse  of  univer- 
sal merit,  but  places  the  last  at  the  head  of  the  whole  band. 
S2.  The  Italian  language,  hke  those  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

had  been  hitherto  almost  exclusively  treal«d  by  gram- 
lu^oribe  marians,   the  superior  criticism  having  littie  place 

even  in  the  writings  of  Bembo.  But  soon  ^W  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  academies  estabUshed  in  many 
cities,  dedicating  mudi  time  to  their  native  language,  began 
to  point  out  beauties,  and  to  animadvert  on  defects  beyond 
the  province  of  grammar.  The  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Petrarch  poured  itself  forth  in  tedious  commentaries  upon 
every  word  of  every  sonnet ;  one  of  which,  illustrated  with 
tiie  heavy  prolixity  of  that  age,  would  sometimes  be  the  theme . 
of  a  volume.  Some  philosophical  or  theological  pedants  spi- 
ritualised his  meaning,  as  had  been  attempted  before  j  tiie 
f^urd  paradox  of  denying  the  real  existence  of  Laura  is  a 
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known  spetnmen  of  their  refinements.  Many  wrote  on  the 
sul^ect  of  his  love  for  her  j  and  a  few  denied  its  Platonic 
purity,  which  however  the  academy  of  Ferrara  thought  fit  to 
decree.  One  of  the  heretics,  by  name  Cresci,  ventured  also 
to  maintain  that  she  was  married ;  but  this  probiU)le  hypo- 
thesis had  not  many  followers.* 

23,  Meantime  a  multitude  of  new  versifiers,  chiefly  close 
copyists  of  the  style  of  Petrarch,  lay  open  to  the 
malice  of  their  competitors,  and  the  strictness  of  ^ST^t™ 
these  self-chosen  judges  of  song.  A  critical  contro- 
versy  that  sprang  up  about  155S  between  two  men  of  letters, 
very  prominent  in  their  age,  Annibal  Caro  and  Ludovico 
Castelvetro,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Italian  literature. 
The  former  had  published  a  canzone  in  praise  of  the  king  of 
France,  beginning  — 

Venite  all'  ombra  de"  gran  gigli  d'  oro. 

Castelvetro  made  some  sharp  animadversions  on  this  ode, 
which  seems  really  to  deserve  a  good  deal  of  censure,  being  in 
bad  taste,  turgid,  and  foolish.  Caro  replied  with  the  bitter- 
ness natural  to  a  wounded  poet.  In  this  there  might  be  no- 
thing unpardonable,  and  even  his  abusive  language  might  be 
extenuated  at  least  by  many  precedents  in  literary  story ;  but 
it  is  imputed  to  Caro  that  he  excited  the  Inquisition  agmnst 
his  suspected  adversary.  Castelvetro  had  been  of  the  cele- 
brated academy  of  Modena,  whose  alleged  inclination  to  Pro- 
testantism had  proved,  several  years  before,  the  cause  of  its 
dissolution,  and  of  the  persecution  which  some  of  its  members 
BoiTered.  Castelvetro,  though  he  had  avoided  censure  at  that 
time,  was  now  denounced  about  1560,  when  the  persecution 
was  hottest,  to  the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  He  obeyed  its 
summons,  but  soon  found  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape,  and 
reached  Chiavenna  in  the  Griaon  dominions.  He  lived  several 
years  afterwards  in  safe  quarters,  but  seems  never  to  have 
made  an  open  profession  of  the  reformed  faith. t 

S4.   Castelvetro  himself  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
r  the  Italian  critics ;  but  his  taste  is  often  lost  in  subtilty, 
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and  bis  fastidious  temper  seems  to  have  sought  nothiug  so 
much  as  occasion  for  censure.  His  irreatest  work  is 
™j^2^w«i«'«  a  commentary  upon  the  Foetics  of  Aristotle ;  and  it 
may  justly  cl^m  respect,  not  only  as  the  earliest 
exposition  of  the  dieory  of  criticism,  but  for  its  acutenesa, 
erudition,  and  independence  of  reasoning,  which  disclaims 
the  Sta^rite  as  a  master,  though  the  difiuaeness  usual  in  that 
age,  and  the  microscopic  subtilty  of  the  writer's  mind  may 
render  its  perusal  tedious.  Twining,  one  of  the  best  critics 
iHi  the  Poetics,  has  said,  in  speaking  of  the  commentaries  of 
Castelvetro  and  of  a  later  Italian,  Beni,  that  "  their  prolixity, 
their  scholastic  and  trifling  subtilty,  their  useless  tediousness 
of  logical  analysis,  their  microscopic  detection  of  difliculdes 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye  of  common  sense,  and  their  waste 
of  confutation  upon  objections  made  only  by  themselves,  and 
made  on  purpose  to  be  confuted — all  this,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  disgusting  and  repulsive.  It  may  sufficiently  release  a 
commentator  from  the  duty  of  reading  their  works  through' 
out,  but  not  from  that  of  examining  and  consulting  them ; 
for  in  both  these  writers,  but  more  especially  in  Beni,  there 
are  many  remarks  equally  acute  and  solid ;  many  difficulties 
will  be  seen  clearly  stated,  and  sometimes  successfully  re- 
moved ;  many  things  usefully  illustrated  and  clearly  explained ; 
and  if  their  freedom  of  censure  is  now  and  then  disgraced  by 
a  httle  disposition  to  cavil,  this  becomes  almost  a  virtue 
when  compared  with  the  servile  and  implicit  admiration  of 
Dacier."  • 

23.   Castelvetro  in  his  censorious  humour  did  not  spare 
the  sreatest  shades  that  repose  in  the  laurel  troves 

SarerRyof  p  xi  i_  i_  ■         i  ■  i 

cuMrMro-i  01  Fainassus,  nor  even  tnose  wbom  national  pride 
had  elevated  to  a  level  with  them.  Homer  is  less 
blamed  than  any  other ;  but  frequent  shafts  are  levelled  at 
Virgil,  and  not  always  unjustly,  if  poetry  of  real  genius  could 
ever  bear  the  extremity  of  critical  rigour,  in  which  a  monoto- 
nous and  frigid  mediocrity  has  generally  found  refuge.t     In 

*  Twining'a   Ariitotle'i  Poetics,  pre-  fbtia,  la  quale  non  euoIg  condcscendere  • 

face,  p.  13.  nomi    proprj,  ne  a  cose  tinto    chiare    e 

t  One  of  hii    ceuuret   fiills    on    the  panicolari,    ma,  taeenda   i   nomi,    tuole 

minute  (Uiticularit;  of  the  prophecy  of  mmifeiUre  1e  peraone,  e    le  loro  aBoiii 

AnohUa  in  the  nxth  JEaeid ;  peceando  con  figure  di  parlnre  alnuinto  oecute,  li 

VirgUio  oeDa  eoDTOiievolesa  delk  pro-  «oiDe  *i  vedc  Delia  prafetie  delta  actittura 
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Dante  he  finds  fault  with  the  pedantry  that  has  filled  his  poem 
with  terms  of  adence,  unintelligible  and  unpleasing  to  igno- 
rant men,  for  whom  poems  are  chiefly  designed.*  Ariosto 
he  charges  with  pla^arism,  laying  unnecessary  stress  on  his 
borrowing  some  stories,  as  that  of  Zerbino,  from  older  books ; 
and  even  objects  to  his  introduction  of  false  names  of  kings, 
since  we  may  as  well  invent  new  mountwns  and  rivers,  as 
violate  the  known  truths  of  history.t  This  punctilious  cavil 
is  very  characteristic  of  Castelvetro.  Yet  he  sometimes 
reaches  a  strain  of  philosophical  analysis,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of  criticism  below  La  Harpe, 
to  whom,  by  his  attention  to  verbal  minuteness,  as  well  as  by 
die  acrimony  and  setf-confidence  of  his  character,  he  may  in 
some  measure  be  compared. 

36.  The  Ercolano  of  Varchi,  a  series  of  dialogues,  be- 
longs to  the  inferior  but  more  numerous  class  of  En»iuaor 
critical  writings,  and  after  some  general  observa-  ^*^'' 
dons  on  speech  and  language  as  common  to  men,  turns 
to  the  favourite  theme  of  his  contemporaries,  their  native 
idiom.  He  is  one  who  with  Bembo  contends  that  the  lan- 
gu^l^  should  not  be  called  Italian,  or  even  Tuscan,  but  Flo- 
rentine, though  admitting,  what  might  be  expected,  that  few 
agree  to  this  except  the  natives  of  the  city.  Varchi  had 
written  on  the  side  of  Caro  against  Castelvetro,  and  though 
upon  the  whole  he  does  not  speak  of  the  latter  in  the  Erco- 
wao  with  incivility,  cannot  restrain  his  wrath  at  an  assertion 
of  the  stern  critic  of  Modena,  that  there  were  as  famous 
writers  in  the  Spanish  and  French  as  in  the  Italian  language. 
Varchi  even  denies  that  there  was  any  writer  of  reputation  in 
the  first  of  these  except  Juan  de  la  Mena,  and  the  author  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul.      Varchi  is  now  chiefly  known    as   the 

Mom  t  odl'  AloModia  di  Licopbrooe,  But  tha  Cocwd;  of  Dante  va*  about  aa 

t319.  (edit.  1J7G.)     Thii  ii  not  unjuit  much  written  for  gT  idiati,  aa  lb«  Frir- 

itaelf;    but    Castelvetro    wanted    the  cipi*  of  Newton, 
wodonr  to  own,  or  eomprehenaiTerieaa  to         f  Castelvetro,  p.  313.      He  ot^ecd  an 

pcrcnie,  tbat  a  prophecj  of  the  Roman  the   same   principle    to  Giraldi  Cintbio, 

\uAatj,    eonehed    in    allegoric*,    would  that  he  had  choaen  a  lubjeel  for  Ira^djr 

ban  bad  muoh    Iiaa    eOect    on    Homan  which  tMTei  had  oceurred,  nor  had  been 

Kaden.  rqioited  to  have  occurred,  and  Ibiit   of 

*  Reodendola  mudmamente  per  que.  loyal  penona  unheard  of  before,  11  qusi 

«U   via    difHcile    ad    intendere   e  meno  pecoito  di    piendere    •oggctto    tale    pi>r 

piaveule  a  nomini  idioli,  per  gii  quali  la  tragedie  Don  ^  da  penlonare.  p.  103. 
prindp^nienta  li  liutno  i  poenu.  p.  £97. 
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author  of  a  respectable  history,  which,  on  account  of  its 
sincerity,  was  not  published  till  the  last  century.  The  pre- 
judice diat,  in  common  with  some  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
entertained  in  favour  of  the  popular  idiom  of  Florence,  has 
affected  the  style  of  his  history,  which  is  reckoned  both 
tediously  diffuse,  and  deficient  in  choice  of  phrase.* 

37-   Varchi,  in  a  passage  of  the  Ercolano,  having  extolled 

Dante  even  in  preference  to  Homer,  gave  rise  to  a 
•cnjiboat     controversy  wherein    some  Italian   critics   did  not 

hesitate  to  point  out  the  blemishes  of  their  country- 
man. Bulgarini  was  one  of  these.  Mazzoni  undertook  the 
defence  of  Dante  in  a  work  of  considerable  length,  and  seems 
to  have  poured  out^  still  more  abundantly  than  his  contempo- 
raries, a  torrent  of  philosophical  disquisition.  Bulgarini 
replied  ag^n  to  him.t  Crescimbeni  speaks  of  these  discus- 
sions as  having  been  advantageous  to  Italian  poetry.J  The 
good  e&cts,  however,  were  not  very  sensibly  manifested  in 
the  next  century. 

28,  Florence  was  the  chief  scene  of  these  critical  wars. 
A«d™  Cosmo  I.,  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  prince  of 
of  Flo-         Machiavel,  sought  by  the  encouragement  of  liten^ 

ture  in  this  its  most  innocuous  province,  as  he  did 
by  the  arts  of  embellishment,  both  to  bring  over  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  a  forgetfulness  of  liberty,  and  to  render  them 
unapt  for  its  recovery.  The  Academy  of  Florence  resounded 
vrith  the  praises  of  Petrarch.  A  few  seceders  from  this  body 
established  the  more  celebrated  academy  Delia  Crusca,  of  the 
sieve,  whose  appellation  bespoke  the  spirit  in  which  they 
meant  to  sift  all  they  undertook  to  judge.  They  were  soon 
engaged,  and  with  some  loss  to  their  fame,  in  a  controversy 
upon  the .  Gierusalemme  Liberata.  CamiUo  Pellegrino,  a 
Neapolitan,  had  published  in  1584  a  dialogue  on  epic  poetry, 
endued  II  Caraffa,  wherein  he  gave  the  preference  to  Tasso 
above  Ariosto.  Though  Florence  had  no  peculiar  interest  in 
this  question,  the  academicians  thought  themselves  guardians 
of  the  elder  bard's  renown  ;  and  Tasso  had  offended  the  citi- 
zens by  some  reflections  in  one  of  his  dialogues.  The  academy, 
permitted  themselves,  in  a  formal  reply,  to  place  even  Pulci 

}  Hi<t  della  Volgar  Poedt,  ii.  389. 
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and  Boiardo  above  Tasso.  It  was  easier  to  vindicate  Ariosto 
from  some  of  Pellegrino's  censures,  which  are  couched  in  the 
pedantic  tone  of  insisting  with  the  reader  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  pleased.  He  has  followed  Castelvetro  in  several  criti- 
asDis.  The  roles  of  epic  poetry  so  long  observed,  he 
maintains,  ought  to  be  reckoned  fundamental  principles, 
which  no  one  can  dispute  without  presumption.  The  academy 
answer  this  well  on  behalf  of  Ariosto.  Tlieir  censures  on  the 
Jerusalem  apply,  in  part  to  the  characters  and  incidents, 
wherein  they  are  sometimes  right,  in  part  to  the  language, 
many  phrases,  according  to  them,  being  bad  Italian,  as  pietose 
for  pie  in  the  first  line.* 

^.  Satviad,  a  verbose  critic,  who  had  written  two  quarto 
volumes  on  die  style  of  Boccaccio,  assailed  the  new  „  ,^  ., 
epic  m  two  treatises,  entitled  L  Infarmato.     lasso  s  ^^"o" 
Apology  followed  very  soon  ;  but  it  has  been  some- 
times diought  that  these  criticisms,  acting  on  his  morbid 
intellect,  though  he  repelled  them  vigorously,  might  have 
influenced  him  to  that  waste  of  labour,  by  which,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  changed  so  much  of  his  great  poem  for 
the  worse.      The  obscurer  insects  whom   envy  stirred  up 
against  its  glory  are  not  worthy  to  be  remembered.      The 
diief  pruse  of  Salviati  himself  is  that  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  first  classical  dictionary  of  any  modern  language,  the 
Vocabulario  della  Cru3ca.t 

30.  Bouterwek  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  treatise  in 
^nnish  on  the  art  of  poetry,  which  he  regards  as  p^^,^^ 
me  earliest  of  its  kind  in  modem  literature.      It  Jnw 
could  not  be  so  according  to  the  date  of  its  publica- 
cation,  which  is  in  1596 ;  but  the  author,  Alonzo  Lopez 

*   la  the  neond  Toluroe  of  tbe  edition  reviews,  and  with  the  adTintsge  of  being 

of  Tissa  at  Tenice,  1 735,  the   Carafik  of  more  to  tbe    purpose,  less    ostentsiious 

Pdlt^Do,  the    EieTeuoe  of   Ariosto  iij  and  with  len  pretence  to  eloquence  or 

th«  Aetdemj,  Tuu'i  Apolog;,  and  the  philotophy ,      An  account  of  the  contro- 

lobrinato  of  SalTiali,  are  cut  into  len-  vera;  will  be  found  in  Creuimbeni,  Giii- 

MOM^  placed  to  answer  each  other  like  gufnf,  or  Comiiaj,  and  more  at  length  in 

a  dialogue     This  products  an  awkward  Serani'a  Life  of  Tbsbo. 

and  unnatural  eflecc  as  pasaagea  are  torn  j-   Comiani,  Ti.  204.     Tlie  Italian  liter- 

from  ibaii  conteit  to  pla£e  them  in  oppo-  ature  would  supply  screrai  more  works 

ntion.  on    criticiim,    rhetoric,    and     grammar. 

The  criticinn  on  both  udes  becomes  Upon   all   these   subjects  it  was   much 

iBBnilrl;  weariiome;  ]iat   not   more   so  richer,  at  this  lime,  than  the   French  ur 

tfaan  nuicta  U»t  we  fiod  in  our  mt>dem  English. 
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Pinciano,  was  physidan  to  Charles  V.,  and  it  was  therefore 
written,  in  allprobabiHty,  many  years  before  it  appeared  from 
the  press.  The  tide  is  rather  quaint,  Philosophia  Antigua 
Poetica,  and  it  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  Pindano  is 
the  first  who  discovered  the  Poetica  of  Aristotle,  which  he  had 
diligently  studied,  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work,  as  is 
now  generally  admitted.  "  Whenever  Lopez  Pinciano,"  says 
Bouterwek,  "  abandons  Aristotle,  his  notions  respecting  the 
different  poetic  styles  are  as  confused  as  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  only  a  few  of  his  notions  and  distinctions  can 
be  deemed  of  importance  at  the  present  day.  But  his  name 
is  deserving  of  honourable  remembrance,  for  he  was  the  first 
writer  of  modem  times  who  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
philosophic  art  of  poetry;  and,  with  all  his  veneration  for 
AristoUe,  he  was  the  first  scholar  who  ventured  to  think  for 
himself,  and  to  go  somewhat  farther  than  his  master."' 
The  Art  of  Poetry,  by  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  is  a  poem  of  the 
didactic  class,  containing  some  information  as  to  the  history 
of  Spanish  verse.+  The  other  critical  treatises  which  appeared 
in  Spain  about  this  time  seem  to  be  of  little  importance  ;  but 
we  Know  by  the  writings  of  Cervantes,  that  the  poets  of  the 
age  of  PhJip  were,  as  usual,  followed  by  the  animal  for 
whose  natural  prey  they  are  designed,  the  sharp-toothed  and 
keen- seen  ted  critic. 

31.  France  produced  very  few  books  of  the  same  class. 

The  Institutiones  OratorisB  of  Omer  Talon   is  an 
t™'ii»>  °r  elementary  and  short  treatise  of  rhetoric.^     Baillet 

and  Goujet  give  some  praise  to  the  Art  of  Poetry 
by  Pelletier,  published  in  1555.  §  The  treatise  of  Henry 
Stephens,  on  the  Conformity  of  tiie  French  Language  with 
the  Greek,  is  aald  to  cont^n  very  good  observatioDS.ll  But 
it  must  be  (for  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it)  rather  a 
book  of  grammar  than  of  superior  criticism.  The  Rhetorique 
Fran^aise  of  Fouquelln  (1555)  seems  to  be  little  else  than 
a  summary  of  rhetorical  figures.^     That  of  Courcelles,  in 

*  Hilt  of  SfWL  lit.  p.  393.  FelletifT  bad   pmioualy  rendered  Ho- 

t  It  ii  printed  entire  in    the    eighth  nce'i  Ait  of  Poelrj  into  French  vene, 

lolume  of  PernBso  Espanol.  id.  68. 

i  Gibert,    Mailret     de    rEloqueocc^  |  Bullet,  ill  353. 

printed  in  Baillet,  Tiii.  131.  ^  Gibert,  p.  1S4. 

§  Baillet,  iii.  331.     Ooqjet,  iil.   97. 
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1557,  is  iio*  niuch  better.*  AH  these  relate  rather  to  prose 
than  to  poetry.  From  the  number  of  versifiers  in  France, 
and  the  popularity  of  Ronaard  and  his  school,  we  might  have 
expected  a  larger  harvest  of  critics.  Pasquier,  in  his  valuable 
miscellany,  Les  Recherches  de  la  France,  haa  devoted  a  few 
pages  to  this  sul^ect,  but  not  on  an  extensive  or  systematic 
plan ;  nor  can  the  two  Bibtiotb^ues  Frait^aises,  by  La  Croix 
du  Maine  and  Verdier,  both  published  in  1584,  though  they 
contain  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  the  literature  of 
France,  with  some  critical  estimates  of  books,  be  reckoned  in 
the  class  to  which  we  are  now  adverting. 

32.  Thomas  Wilson,  afterwards  secretary  of  state,  and 
much  employed  under  Elizabeth,  is  the  author  of  an  y< 
"  Art  of  Rbetoriijue,"  dated  in  the  preface  January,  i'^p":;.. 
1553.  The  rules  in  this  treatise  are  chiefly  from  ^L'^'  ■"  ■ 
Aristotle,  with  the  help  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  but  hi^^- 
amples  and  Illustrations  are  modern.  Warton  says  that  it  is 
the  first  system  of  criticism  iu  our  language.!  But  in  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  it  is  no  criticism  at  all,  any  more  than 
die  treatise  of  Gcero  de  Oratore  ;  it  is  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  system  of  rhetoric  in  the  ancient  manner ;  and,  in  this 
sense,  it  had  been  preceded  by  the  work  of  liconard  Cox, 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place.  Wilson  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  and  his  Art  of  Rhetorique  is 
by  no  means  without  merit.  He  deserves  praise  for  cen- 
suring the  pedantry  of  learned  phrases,  or  as  he  calls  them, 
"  strange  inkhorn  terms,"  advising  men  "  to  speak  as  is 
commonly  received  ; "  and  he  censures  also  what  was  not  less 
pedantic,  the  introduction  of  a  French  or  Italian  idiom,  which 
the  travelled  English  affected  in  order  to  show  their  polite- 
ness, as  the  scholars  did  the  former  to  prove  their  erudition. 
Wilson  had  before  published  an  Art  of  Logic 

S3.  The  first  English  critidsm,  properly  speaking,  that  I 
find,  is  a  short  tract  by  Gascoyne,  doubtless  the  poet  cu»TDe; 
of  that  name,  published  in  1575  ;   "  Certain  Notes  *"*•■ 
of  Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  Verse  or  Rhyme  iu 
English,"    It  consists  only  of  ten  pages,  but  the  observations 
are  judicious.  Gascoyne  recommends  that  the  sentence  should, 

*  Giberi,  p.  366.  t  HbL  of  Engl.  Fattrj,  It.  1ST. 
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as  far  as  possible,  be  finished  at  the  close  of  two  lines  in  the 
couplet  measure.'  Webbe,  author  of  a  "  Discourse  of  En- 
glish Poetry"  (1586),  is  copious  in  comparison  with  Gas- 
coyue,  though  he  stretches  but  to  seventy  pages.  His  taste 
is  better  shown  in  his  pruse  of  Spenser  for  the  Shepherd's 
Kalendar,  than  of  Gabriel  Harvey  for  his  "  reformation  of 
our  English  verse ; "  that  is,  by  forcing  it  into  uncouth 
Latin  measures,  which  Webbe  h^  himself  most  unhappily 
attempted. 

34.  A  superior  writer  to  Webbe  was  George  Puttenham, 
putMBhun'i  whose  "  Art  of  English  Poesie,"  published  in  1589. 
ArtotPoMit  jg  ^  small  quarto  of  258  pages  in  three  books.  It 
is  in  many  parts  very  well  written,  in  a  measured  prose, 
rather  elaborate  and  diflFuse.  He  quotes  occasionally  a  little 
Greek.  Among  the  contemporary  English  poets,  Puttenham 
extols  "  for  eclogue  and  pastoral  poetry  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Master  Chaloner,  and  that  other  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  late  Shepherd's  Kalendar.  For  ditty  and  amorous  ode  I 
find  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh's  vein  most  lofty,  insolent,  |^un- 
common^  and  passionate  -,  Master  Edward  Dyer  for  el^y 
most  sweet,  solemn,  and  of  high  conceit ;  Gascon  [^Gascoyne^ 
for  a  good  metre  and  for  a  plentiful  vein ;  Phaer  and  Goldiog 
for  a  learned  and  well-connected  verse,  specially  in  translation, 
clear,  and  very  faithfully  answering  their  author's  intent 
Others  have  also  written  with  much  facility,  but  more  com- 
mendably  perhaps,  if  they  had  not  written  so  much  nor  so 
popularly.  But  last  in  recital  and  first  in  degree  is  the 
queen  our  sovereign  lady,  whose  learned,  delicate,  noble 
muse  easily  surmounteth  itll  the  rest  that  have  written  before 
her  time  or  since,  for  sense,  sweetness,  and  subtilty,  be  it  in 
ode,  elegy,  epigram,  or  any  other  kind  of  poem,  heroic  or 
lyric,  wherein  it  shall  please  her  majesty  to  employ  her  pen, 
even  by  so  much  odds  as  her  own  excellent  estate  a^d  degree 
exceedeth  all  the  rest  of  her  most  humble  vassals."  t  On 
this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  only  specimen  of  Elizabeth's 
poetry  which,  as  lar  as  I  know,  remtuns,  is  prodigiously 

•  GBico^ne,  with  all  the  other  early        j  Fultenbam,  p.  51.  d  Hadewoodl 

English    critics,   was  republished  in  s  edition,    oi    in    Ceauira    litcrarla,    L 

collcetioD    b;    Mr.    Haslevood    in   two  348. 
Tolumei,  lBIliTidlB15. 
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bed.*    In  some  passages  of  Puttenham,  we  find  an  approach 
to  die  higher  province  of  philosophical  criticism. 

35.  These  treatises  of  Webbe  and  Puttenham  may  have 
been  preceded  in  order  of  writing,  though  not  of 
publication,  by  the  performance  of  a  more  illustrious  D^fmaor 
author,  Sir  PhUip  Sidney.  His  defence  of  Poesy 
was  not  published  till  1595.  The  Defence  of  Poesy  has 
already  been  reckoned  among  the  polite  writings  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  to  which  class  it  rather  belongs  than  to  that 
of  criticism  ;  for  Sidney  rarely  comes  to  any  literary  censure, 
and  is  still  farther  removed  from  any  profound  philosophy. 
His  sense  is  good,  but  not  ingenious,  and  the  declamatory 
tone  weakens  its  eflfect. 


Sect.  Ill On  Works  op  Fiction. 

Noeek  and  Rtnnance*  m  Itab/  and  Spain —  Sidney' t  Arcadia, 

36.  The  novels  of  Bandello,  three  parts  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1554,  and  a  fourth  in  1573,  are  perhaps  N„,i,ar 
the  best  known  and  the  most  admired  in  that  species  ^*™'*"°> 
of  composition  after  those  of  Boccaccio.  They  have  been 
censured  as  licentious,  but  are  far  less  so  than  any  of  pre- 
ceding times,  and  the  reflections  are  usually  of  a  moral  cast, 
Hiese,  however,  aa  well  as  the  speeches,  are  very  tedious. 
There  is  not  a  littie  predilection  in  Bandello  for .  sanguinary 
stories.  Ginguen6  praises  these  novels  for  just  sentiments, 
adherence  to  probability,  and  choice  of  interesting  subjects. 
In  these  respects,  we  often  find  a  superiority  in  the  older 
novels  above  those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  golden  age, 
as  it  is  generally  thought,  of  fictitious  story.  But,  in  the 
mana^^ement  of  ^ese  subjects,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  novel- 
ists show  little  skill ;  they  are  worse  cooks  of  better  meat  j 
they  exert  no  power  over  the  emotions  beyond  what  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  events  related  must  produce ;  they 
SMnetimes  describe  well,  but  with  no  great  imagination  ;  they 
have  no  strong  conception  of  character,  no  deep  acquaintance 
*  Ellui'i  SpWimMs,  ii.  16S. 
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with  mankind,  not  often  much  humour,  no  vivacity  and  spirit 
of  dialogue. 

37-  The  Hecatoniithi,  or  Hundred  Tales',  of  Giraldi 
Cinthio  have  become  known  in  England  by  the 
recourse  that  bhakspeare  has  had  to  them  m  two 
instances,  Cynibeline  and  IV^asure  for  Measure,  for  the  sub- 
jects of  his  plays.  Cinthio  has  also  borrowed  from  himself 
in  his  own  tragedies.  He  is  still  more  fond  of  dark  tales  of 
blood  than  Bandello.  He  seems  consequently  to  have  pos- 
sessed  an  unfortunate  influence  over  the  stage  ;  and  to  him,  as 
well  as  his  brethren  of  the  Italian  novel,  we  trace  those 
scenes  of  improbable  and  disgusting  horror,  from  which, 
though  the  native  taste  and  gentleness  of  Shakspeare  for  the 
most  part  disdained  such  helps,  we  recoil  in  ^most  all  the 
other  tragedians  of  the  old  English  school.  Of  the  remuning 
Italian  novelists  that  belong  to  this  period,  it  is  enough  to 
mention  Erizzo,  better  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
medallic  science.  His  Sei  Giomate  contain  thirty-six  novels, 
called  Avvenimenti.  They  are  written  with  intolerable  pro- 
lixity, but  in  a  pure  and  even  elevated  tone  of  morality.  This 
character  does  not  apply  to  the  novels  of  Lasca. 

38.  The  French  novels,  ascribed  to  Margaret,  Queen  of 

Navarre,  and  first  published  in  1558,  with  the  title 
giiem  or  "  Histoire  des  Amans  fortunes,"  are  principally 
taken  from  the  Italian  collections  or  from  the 
febllaux  of  the  trouveura.  Though  free  in  language,  they 
are  written  in  a  much  less  licentious  spirit  than  many  of  the 
former,  but  breathe  throughout  that  anxiety  to  exhibit  the 
clergy,  especially  the  regulars,  in  an  odious  or  ridiculous 
light,  which  the  principles  of  their  illustrious  authoress  might 
lead  us  to  expect.  Belleforest  translated,  perhaps  with  some 
variation,  the  novels  of  Bandello  into  French.* 

39.  Few  probably  will  now  dispute,  that  the  Italian  novel, 

a  picture  of  real  life,  and  sometimes  of  true  clrcum- 
rommc-i       stances,   is  perused  with   less  weariness   than  the 

Spanish  romance,  the  alternative  then  offered  to  the 
lovers  of  easy  reading.  But  this  had  very  numerous  admirers 
in  that  generation,  nor  was  the  taste  confined  to  Spain.   1^ 
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popolarity  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Palmeriii  of  Oliva,  with 
their  various  contiouators,  has  been  already  mentioned.* 
One  of  these,  "Palmerin  of  England,"  appeared  in  French  at 
Lyons  in  1555,  It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  original  author, 
or  in  what  language  it  was  firBt  written.  Cervantes  has 
honoured  it  with  a  place  next  to  Amadis.  Mr.  Southey, 
though  he  condescended  to  abridge  Palmerin  of  England, 
thinks  it  inferior  to  that  IHad  of  romantic  adventure.  Several 
of  the  tales  of  knight-errantry  that  are  recorded  to  have  stood 
an  the  unfortunate  shelves  of  Don  Quixote  belong  to  this 
latter  part  of  the  century,  among  which  Don  Bellianis  of 
Greece  is  better  known  by  name  than  any  other.  These 
romances  were  not  condemned  by  Cervantes  alone.  "  Every 
poet  and  prose  writer,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  of  cultivated 
talent,  laboured  to  oppose  the  contagion."t 

40.  Spain  was  the  parent  of  a  romance  in  a  very  different 
style,  bnt,  if  less  absurd  and  better  written,  not 

11  ■  ■  111-  n'»n»"f 

perhaps  much  more  mteresting  to  us  than  those  of  ^•"•"■ 

chivalry,  the  Diana  of  Montemayor.      Sannazaro's 

beautiful  model  of  pastoral  romance,  the  Arcadia,  and  some 

which  had  been  written  in  Portugal,  take  away  the  merit  of 

originality  from  this  celebrated  fiction.   It  formed,  however,  a 

school  in  this  department  of  literature,  hardly  less  numerous, 

according  to  Bouterwek,  than  the  imitators  of  Amadis.  t   The 

■  !.■  NoiK,  ■  HTcre  Proteituit,  thinki  lines  d'Amsdii  nnt  Tenua  en  ividenco 

them  u  pn-nicioui  to  the  ;roung  as  tha  pBi-mi  nous  en  ce  dernier  si4c1e.     Mais 

writini^  of  MuhiiTel  had  been  to  the  pour  en  pirlei  nu  vrai,  I'Espagne  le*  a 

old.      Tbii  be  dwells  upon  in  his  sixth  engendiei,  el  U  France  lea  a  leulement 

diKourse.      "  De  tout  tempi,"  this  ho>  reictus  depluM  beaux  babillemens.      Sous 

Dot  and    sensible  writer  safi,  "  il   ;  a  le  rtigne  du  roy  Henry  second,  ibi  oat  eu 

CD   d«  hommes,  qui   onl   at£   diligeua  leur   ptincipate   vogue;    et  croy  qui   si 

d'eicrire  et  mettre  en  lumiere  des  choaes  quelqu'un  lea  eust  voulu  ilors  blasmer, 

TBinea.   C«quipluilei  jaconTieieat,que  en  luy  eust  crachf  au  visage,' &e.  p.  153. 

ila  ai^foient  que  leurs  labeun  seroient  edit.  I55H. 

■frjablca  i  cbui   de  leura   ti^elea,  doni  f  In    the   opinion  ot  Boutervek  (v. 

la  plus  part  a  loi^oun  beini^  [aimf]  la  2B2.),  the  tute  (or  chiralioua  romance 

nniti,  comme  le  poiiaon  bit  i'eau.      Lea  declined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 

vieua  loaiana  dont  noui  voyoni  encor  les  through    the    prevalence   of  a  claaiical 

fragmcDS    par-ei  et   par-lj^   k  saioir  de  spirit  in  lllerature,  which    eipoaed  the 

LaoeckM  du  Lac,  de  Percefoieat,  Tristan,  medisTid  fictiona  to  deriaion.    The  num- 

Giron  le  courloii,  et  autrea,  font  foy  de  ber  of  shorter  and  more  amusing  novels 

(•ale  nnili  antique.      On  s'en  est  repeu  might  probably  hare  more  to  do  with  it ; 

I'aqiaec  de  plui  de  cinq  cena  ans,  jusqiie,  the  serious  romance  has  a  terrible  enemy 

i  ce  que  nostra  laugage  estant  devenu  in   the  lively.      But  it  revived,  with  a 

ploiDTnJet  lUHlres  esprits  plus  frftillans,  little  modilicstion,  in  the  next  age. 

it  a   Cillu    inTcater   quelque    nouveaui£  f   Hiit.  Span.  Lie  p.  SOS, 
pour    lea    (gayer.     VoiU   comment   lea 
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language  of  Montemayor  is  neither  laboured  nor  affected,  and 
though  sometinies  of  rather  too  formal  a  solemnity,  especially 
in  what  the  author  thought  philosophy,  is  remarkably  harmo- 
nious and  elevated  ;  nor  is  he  deficient  in  depth  of  feeling  or 
fertility  of  imagination.  Yet  the  story  seems  incapable  of 
attracting  any  reader  of  this  age.  The  Diana,  like  Sauna- 
zaro's  Arcadia,  is  mingled  with  much  lyric  poetry,  which, 
Bouterwek  thinks,  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  composidon. 
Cervantes  indeed  condemns  all  the  longer  of  these  poems  to 
the  dames,  and  gives  but  limited  praise  to  the  Diana.  Yet 
this  romance,  and  a  continuance  of  it  by  Gil  Polo,  had 
inspired  his  own  youthful  genius  ia  the  Gralatea.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  Galatea,  published  in  1584,  consists  in  the  poetry 
which  the  story  seems  intended  to  hold  together.  In  me 
Diana  of  Montemayor,  and  even  in  the  Gialatea,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  real  adventures  and  characters  were  generally 
shadowed — a  practice  not  already  without  precedent,  and 
which,  by  the  French  especially,  was  carried  to  a  much 
greater  length  in  later  times. 

41.  Spain  became  celebrated  about  the  end  of  this  century 
NoreiitD    f<"*  ^^^  novels  in  the  picaresque  style,  of  which  Laza- 
^^°*'     rillo  de  Tormes  is  the  oldest  extant  specimen.    He 
"*"^         continuation  of  this  little  work  is  reckoned  inferior 
to  the  part  written  by  Mendoza  himself;  but  both  together 
are  amusing  and  inimitably   short.*      The  first  edition   of 
Goimin  d'  the  most  celebrated  romance  of  this  class,  Guzman 
AiriTKhe.    d'Alfarache,  falls  within  the  sixteenth  century.     It 
was  written  by  Matthew  Aleman,  who  ia  said  to  have  lived 
long  at  court.     He  might  there  have  acquired,  not  a  know- 
ledge of  the  tricks  of  common  rogues,   but  an  experience  of 
mankind,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  his 
romance.     Many  of  his  stories  also  relate  to  the  manners  of 
a  higher  class  than  that  of  his  hero.     Guzman  d'Alfarache 
is  a  sort  of  prototype  of  Gilblas,  though,  in  &ct,  La  Sage 
has  borrowed  very  freely  from  alt  the  Spanish  novels  of  this 
school.    Hie  adventures  are  numerous  and  diversified  enough 
to  lunuse  an  idle  reader,  and  Aleman  has  displayed  a  great 

*  Though  the  conlinuition  of  Lsu-  the  whole  novel  which  hu  made  iti  for- 
rillo  de  Torme*  b  reckoned  inferior  to  tunc,  tliBt  of  the  man  wlio  wm  exhibited 
the  origiiul,  it  contains  the  ont;  tlorj  in    am  sea-monster. 
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deal  of  good  Bense  in  hw  reflectious,  which  are  expresaed  in 
the  pointed,  condensed  style  affected  by  most  writers  of  Spain. 
Cervantes  has  not  hesitated  to  borrow  from  him  one  of  San- 
dio's  celebrated  adjudications,  in  the  well'known  case  of  the 
lady,  who  was  less  pugnacious  in  defence  of  her  honour  than 
of  the  purse  awarded  by  the  court  as  its  compensation.  This 
stoiy  is,  however,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  older  than  either 
of  tbem.* 

4S.  It  may  require  some  excuse  that  I  insert  in  this  place 
Las  Guerras  de  Granada,  a  history  of  certain 
Moorish  factions  in  the  last  days  of  that  kingdom,  m  d*^l. 
bodi  because  it  has  been  usually  referred  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  because  many  have  conceived  it  to 
be  a  true  relation  of  events.  It  purports  to  have  been  trana> 
lated  by  Gines  Perez  de  la  Hita*  an  inhabitant  of  the  city 
of  Murcia,  from  an  Arabic  original  of  one  Aben  Hamiti. 
Its  late  £nglish  translator  seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity  ;  and  it  has  been  sagaciously  observed  that  no 
Christian  could  have  known  the  long  genealogies  of  Moorish 
nobles  which  the  book  contains.  Most  of  diose,  however, 
who  read  it  without  credulity,  will  feel,  I  presume,  little 


*  The    folloving   punge.  which    I  phemj ;   Lii   thought  a  taadt  treason; 

ntnet  from  the  RetroqwcliTe  Review,  hia  caiue,  be  it  nerer  ao  Jiut,  it  not  Te- 

tol.  f.  p.  199-1  >•  a  tui  tai  fkiounble  garded;  and  to  hare  hii  wroDge  righted, 

■peeimen  of  Ateman  m  ■  monliit,  who  he  must  appeal  to  that  other  life.      All 

uhowerer  apt  to  be  tedioui,  as  numlitts  men  cnub  him;  no  man  fiivourtlh  him. 

tmuilr  arei —  There  ii  no  man    that  will    reliere    hia 

**  The  poor  man  is  a  kind  of  laoTiej  wants ;  no  man  that  will  bear  him  cam- 
that  ia  not  current,  the  nibjecC  of  eierj  pany  when  he  a  alone  and  oppressed 
idle  housewife's  chat,  the  o&teum  of  the  with  grief  None  help  him,  all  hinder 
people,  the  dust  of  the  street,  first  tram-  him ;  none  giTe  him,  all  lake  from  him ; 
pled  under  foot,  and  then  thrown  on  the  he  is  debtor  to  none,  and  jet  must  make 
dunghill  i  in  cooduiion,  the  poor  man  ia  payment  to  all.  O  the  cnfbrtunate  and 
the  rich  man's  ass.  Hedinethwilhthelaat,  poor  condition  oF  him  that  is  poor,  to 
finelh  with  the  wont,  and  pajeth  dearest ;  whom  even  the  rery  hours  are  sold  which 
bii  aiipenee  wiU  not  go  so  fiir  as  the  rich  the  clock  striketh,  and  pajeth  custom  for 
man's  three-pence;  his  opinion  is  igno-  the  sunshine  in  August  J" 
(■nee,  bis  discretion  foolishness,  his  luf-  Tliis  is  much  in  the  style  of  our  En- 
ftage  scDm,  his  stock  upon  the  common,  glish  writers  in  the  flrst  part  of  the  ■ercD' 
abused  by  many,  and  abhorred  by  all.  leenlh  century,  and  conErmi  what  I  hare 
If  be  come  into  company  he  is  not  suspected,  that  they  formed  it  in  a  great 
heard ;  if  any  cbanee  to  meet  him,  they  measure  on  the  Spanish  school.  Ouiman 
seek  to  shun  him ;  If  he  adrise,  though  d'Albrache  was  early  translated  into  En- 
ncTer  so  wisely,  tbey  grudge  and  murmur  glish,  as  most  other  Spanish  books  were ; 
at  him;  if  he  work  miracles,  they  say  and  the  language  itself  was  more  fiuniliar 
he  is  a  viich ;  if  vittuous,  that  he  goeth  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  than 
about  lo  deeeife ;  his  Tcnial  sin  ia  a  bias-  it  became  afterwards 
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difficulty  in  agredng  with  Antonio,  who  ranks  it  "  among 
Milesian  fables,  though  very  pleasing  to  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do."  The  Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  with  all 
their  romantic  exploits,  seem  to  be  mere  creations  of  Casti- 
Han  imagination  ;  nor  has  Conde,  in  his  excellent  history  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  once  deigned  to  notice  them  even  as 
fabulous  ;  so  much  did  he  reckon  this  Famous  production  of 
Perez  de  la  Hita  below  the  historian's  regard.  Antonio 
mentions  no  edition  earlier  than  that  of  Alcala  in  1604> ; 
the  English  translator  names  1601  for  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication, an  edition  of  which  year  is  in  the  Museum  ;  nor  do 
I  find  that  any  one  has  been  aware  of  an  earlier,  published 
at  Sarag09a  in  1595,  except  Brunet,  who  mentions  it  as 
rare  and  little  known.  It  ^pears  by  the  same  authority  that 
there  is  another  edition  of  1^98. 

43.  The  heroic  and  pastoral  romuice  of  Spdn  contri- 
sidser'i  buted  something,  yet  hardly  so  much  as  has  been 
AnaiiU.     supposed,  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  the  only 

original  production  of  this  kind  worthy  of  notice  which  our 
older  literature  can  boast.  The  Arcadia  was  published  in 
1590,  having  been  written,  probably,  by  its  highly  aca>m- 
plished  author  about  ten  years  before. 

44.  Walpole,  who  thought  fit  to  display  the  dimensions  of 
lu  cbine-  liis  <^^vi>  mind,  by  announci^  that  he  could  perceive 
*""  nothing  remarkable  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (as  if  the 

suffrage  of  Europe  in  what  he  admits  to  be  an  a^  of  heroes 
were  not  a  decisive  proof  that  Sidney  himself  over-topped 
those  sons  of  Anak),  says  of  the  Arcadia,  that  it  is  "  a  te- 
dious, lamentable,  pedantic  pastoral  romance,  which  the 
patience  of  a  young  virgin  in  love  cannot  now  wade  through." 
We  may  doubt  whether  Walpole  could  altogether  estimate 
the  patience  of  a  reader  so  extremely  unlike  himself;  and 
his  epithets,  except  perhaps  the  first,  are  inapplicable  :  the 
Arcadia  is  more  free  from  pedantry  than  most  books  of  that 
age  ;  and  though  we  are  now  so  accustomed  to  a  more 
stimulant  diet  in  fiction,  that  few  would  read  it  through  with 
pleasure,  the  story  is  as  sprightly  as  most  other  romances, 
sometimes  indeed  a  little  too  much  so,  for  the  Arcadia  is  not 
quite  a  book  for  "  young  virgins,"  of  which  some  of  its  ad- 
mirers by  hearsay  seem  not  to  have  been  aware.     By  the 
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^ithet  "  pastora),"  we  may  doubt  whether  Walpole  knew 
much  of  this  romance  beyond  its  name ;  for  it  has  far  less  to 
do  with  shepherds  than  with  courders,  though  the  idea  might 
probably  be  suggested  hy  the  popularity  of  the  Diana.  It 
does  not  appear  to  nie  that  the  Arcadia  is  more  tiresome  and 
uninteresting  than  the  generality  of  that  class  of  long 
romances,  proverbially  among  tiie  most  tiresome  of  all 
books  ;  and,  in  a  less  iastidious  age,  it  was  read,  no  doubt, 
even  as  a  story,  with  some  delight.*  It  displays  a  superior 
mind,  rather  complying  with  a  temporary  taste  than  affected 
by  it,  and  many  pleasing  passages  occur,  especially  in  the 
tender  and  innocent  loves  of  Pyrocles  and  Philoclea.  I  think 
it,  neverlheless,  on  the  whole,  inferior  in  sense,  style,  and 
^irit  to  the  Defence  of  Poesy.  The  following  passage  has 
scHDe  appearance  of  having  suggested  a  well-known  poem  in 
Uie  next  age  to  the  lover  of  Sacharissa  ;  we  may  readily 
believe  that  Waller  had  turned  over,  in  the  glades  of  Pens- 
hurst,  the  honoured  pages  of  her  immortal  unclet :  — 

45.  "  The  elder  is  named  Pamela,  by  many  men  not 
deemed  inferior  to  her  sister  ;  for  my  part,  when  I  marked 
them  both,  methought  there  was  (if  at  least  such  perfections 
may  receive  the  word  of  more)  more  sweetness  in  Philoclea, 
but  more  majesty  in  Punela  :  methought  love  played  in  Phi- 
loclea's  eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pamela's  ;  methought  Philo- 
clea's  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  persuaded  as  all  hearts 
must  yield  ;  Pamela's  beauty  used  violence,  and  such  vio- 
lence as  no  heart  could  resist,  and  it  seems  that  such 
proportion  is  between  their  minds.  Philoclea  so  bashful, 
as  if  her  excellencies  had  stolen  into  her  before  she  was 
aware  ;  so  bumble,  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  in  sum,  such  proceeding  as  will  stir  hope,  but  teach 
hope  good  manners  ;  Pamela,  of  high  thoughts,  who  avoids 
not  pride  with  not  knowing  her  excellencies,  but  by  making 
that  one  of  her  excellencies  to  be  void  of  pride ;  her  mother's 

*  "It  appean,"  uy«  Dnke,  •■  to  h*Tc  p.  5*9.      A    trantlatian    of    Heliadorus 

htai  niggetted  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Philip  hod  been  published  B  short  time  tiefbre. 
by  t»o  modeli  otierj  diRereat  sges,  and         t  The  poem  I  mean  Is  that  addressed 

te  hare  becD  built,   in  tact,  on  their  ad'  to  Amorel,  "  Fair  I  that  joit  ma;  tnil; 

mixtiiT*:  these  are  the  Etbiopic  Hiitorj  bnov,"  drawing  a  compaiiEoo    between 

of  Heliodonis,  Iniluip  of  Tricca  in  Tbes-  her  and  Suhsrina. 
mIji   and   the    Aftadik  of  Sanpauro,' 
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wisdom,  greatness,  nobility,  but,  if  I  can  guess  aright,  knit 
with  a  more  constant  temper." 

46.  The  Arcadia  stands  quite  alone  among  English  fic- 
inrtrtoriir  tions  of  this  century.  But  many  were  translated  in 
EnpSrh  the  reign  of  EHz^th  from  the  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  and  even  Latin,  among  which  Pwnter's 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  whence  Shakspeare  took  several  of  his 
plots,  and  the  numerous  labours  of  Antony  Munday  may  he 
mentioned.  Palmerin  of  England  in  1580,  and  Amadis  of 
Gaul  in  1592,  were  among  these  ;  others  of  less  value  were 
transferred  from  the  Spanish  text  by  the  same  industrious 
hand ;  and  since  these,  while  still  new,  were  sufficient  to 
furnish  all  the  gratification  required  by  the  public,  our  own 
writers  did  not  much  task  their  invention  to  augment  the 
stock.  They  would  not  have  been  very  successful,  if  we 
may  judge  by  such  deplorable  specimens  as  Breton  and 
Greene,  two  men  of  considerable  poetical  talent,  have  left 
us.*  The  once  famous  story  of  die  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,  by  one  Johnson,  is  of  rather  a  superior  class  ; 
the  adventures  are  not  original,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
translation  from  any  single  work.t  Mallory's  famous  ro- 
mance, La  Morte  d' Arthur,  is  of  much  earlier  date,  and  was 
first  printed  by  Caxton.  It  is,  however,  a  translation  from 
several  French  romances,  though  written  in  very  spirited 
language, 

*  The  MaTillU  of    Breton,    Ifae    Do-  generally  more  bitbiiil  to  Dolural  i^in- 

rsstua  and   FairnU  of   Grmne,  will   be  pathiei  than  fiction,  a  little  tale,  called 

found  in  the  callectioni  of  the  indersti-  Never  too   Late,   in  vhieb  Greene  baa 

gable  Sr  Egetton  Brydgia.      The  fint  ii  related  bii  own  itory,  is  unaSccted  aad 

beloir  contempt  1  the  second,  ir  not  quite  pathetic.       Drake's  Sbskipeare  and  his 

to  ridiculous,  is  written   with  a  quaint,  Timts.  L  489. 

aRected,  and  empty  Euphuism.      Srilish  f  Brake,  L  529. 
Bibliogrspber,  L  508.      But  as   truth  is 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


HISTORY  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS   LITERATURE 
FROM    1500   TO    1600. 


Sect.  I On  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

AlgebraitU  of  ikii  Period  —  Firfa  —  Slow  Progrea  of  Copenacan   Theory  — 
T}/cio  Brake  —  Sefiirm  of  Calendar  —  Meckiaiwi  —  Slevima  —  Gi&ert. 

1.  The  breach  of  fwth  towards  Tartaglia,  by  which  Cardan 
oommunicated  to  die  world  the  method  of  solving'  T.rugir« 
cubic  equations,  having  rendered  them  enemies,  the  ""^  f^"^*"- 
injured  party  defied  the  aggresBor  to  a  contest,  wherein  each 
shiauld  propose  thirty-one  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  other. 
Cardan  accepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  a  list  of  his  pro- 
blems, but  devolved  the  task  of  meeting  his  antagonbt  on  his 
disciple  Ferrari.  The  problems  of  Tartaglia  are  so  much 
more  difficult  than  those  of  Cardan,  and  the  latter's  repre- 
sentative so  frequently  failed  in  solving  them,  as  to  show  the 
former  in  a  high  naik  among  algebraists,  though  we  have 
not  so  long  a  list  of  his  discoveries.  •  This  is  told  by  himself 
in  a  work  of  miscellaneous  mathematical  and  physical  learn- 
ing, Quesiti  ed  invenzioni  diverse,  published  in  1546.  In 
1555  he  put  forth  the  first  part  of  a  treatise,  entitled  Trattato 
di  numeri  e  misure,  the  second  part  appearing  in  1560. 

3.  Pelletier  of  Mans,  a  man  advantageously  known  both 
in  literature  and  science,  published  a  short  treatise  A,„t,„  <a 
on  algebra  in  1554.  He  does  not  give  the  method  '''''•""■ 
of  solving  cubic  equations,  but  Hutton  is  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  he  was  ignorant  of  Cardan's  work,  which  he  quotes. 
In  fact  he  promises  a  third  book,  this  treatise  being  divided 
into  two,  on  the  higher  parts  of  algebra  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  be  found  in  any  subsequent  edition.  Pelletier 
does  not  employ  the  signs  +  and  — ,  which  had  been  invented 

•  MohIucIb,  p.  568. 
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by  Stifeliua,  using  p  and  m  instead,  but  we  find  the  sign  v^ 
of  irrationality.  What  is  perhaps  the  most  original  in  this 
treatise  is,  that  its  author  perceived  that,  in  a  quadradc  equa- 
tion, where  the  root  is  rational,  it  must  be  a  divisor  of  the 
absolute  number.* 

S.  In  the  Whetstone  of  Wit,  by  Robert  Record,  in  1557, 

we  find  the  signs  +  and  — ,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
I  that  of  equality  =,  which  he  invented.t      Record 

knew  that  a  quadratic  equation  has  two  roots.  The 
scholar,  for  it  is  in  dialogue,  having  been  perplexed  by  this 
as  a  difliculty,  the  master  answers,  "  That  variety  of  roots 
doth  declare  that  one  equation  in  number  may  serve  for  two 
several  questions.  But  the  form  of  the  question  may  easily 
instruct  you  which  of  these  two  roots  you  shall  take  for  your 
purpose.  Howbeit,  sometimes  you  may  take  both."t  He 
says  nothing  of  cubic  equations,  having  been  prevented  by  an 
interruption,  the.nature  of  which  he  does  not  divulge,  from 
continuing  his  algebraic  lessons.  We  owe  therefore  nothing 
to  Record  but  his  invention  of  a  sign.  As  these  artifices  not 
only  abbreviate,  but  clear  up  the  process  of  reasoning,  each 
successive  improvement  in  notation  deserves,  even  in  the 
most  concise  sketch  of  mathematical  history,  to  be  remarked. 


1  quadratic   eijiuliiai  of   a 
UB  two  positive  root),  bad 

«ttam  que  x  que  nous  cQercnons  aoit  long    oeen    Knonn.      In  a  terj  modem 

estie  contenu  egalenient  en   15,  pui>que  book,  it    is    aald   that    Mobantmed  ben 

if  est  £gil  a  deui  x,  et  15  daTsiitage,  et  Musa,  an   Arabian  of  the  reipi  of  AU 

que  tout  nombre  ctmiipa  (quatr^)  con-  mamon,  nho»  algebra  was  traiuUted  bj 

tieni lea racinn  Element  etpr£cis4ment.  the    late    Dr.    Rosen    in   IBS],  obaeTveii 

Maintenaot  puiaque  2x  ibnt  certain  nom-  that  thcto  arc    two    roots  in    the   form 

bre  dc  ncinei,  il  fsut  done  que    ]5fa<9e  ax^^b  =  ex,  but  that  thii  cannot  be  In 

fachdvement  des  racine*  qui  sont  n£ce«-  the  other   three  cases.      Libri,  Hist.  de« 

saires  pour  acconiplir  i*.    p.  40.    (LjoD.  Sciences  MatbfcnBtique)  en  Italic,  voL  li. 

IS54.)  (18S8).      Leonard  of  Pisa  had  some  DO- 

t  "  And  to  avoid  the  tedious  repeti-  tioo  of  this,  but  did  not  state  it,  acoord- 

tion  of  these  words, '  is  equal  to,'  I  will  ing  to  M.  Libri,   so    generally  as    Ben 

set,  as  I  do  often  in  work  use,  a  pair  of  Muse.      Upoo   reference  to  Colebrooke's 

parallel*,  ^nrnwe  lines  of  one  leiiftlh  thus  Indian  Algebra,  it  will  appear  that  the 

_r,  because  do  two  tbings  can  be  more  eiistence  of  two  positive  roots  in  aome  - 

equal."      The    word   gtmoat,    from   the  cases,  though  Ibe  conditions  of  the  pro- 

French  gimtaii,  twin  (CotgraTe),  is  very  blem  will  oft>^  be  found  to  exclude  the 

uncommon:    it  was  used    for  a  double  ippiicatiDn  ofone  of  them,  ia  clearlj  laid 

ring,  a^flneZor^flnsu  ring.      Todd's  John-  down  by  tbe   Hindoo  algebraists.      But 

"s  Dictionary.  one  of  them  says,  "  People  do  rot  ap- 
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But  certainly  they  do  not  exhibit  any  peculiar  ingenuity,  and 
might  have  occurred  to  the  most  ordinary  student 

4.  The  great  boast  of  France,  and  indeed  of  algebraical 
scieuce  irenerallv,  in  this  period,  was  Francia  Viete, 

11     1  IT-  1  ■  11  Vleti. 

oftener  called  Vieta,  so  truly  eminent  a  man  that  he 
may  well  spare  laurels  which  are  not  his  own.  It  has  been 
observed  in  another  place,  that  after  Montucla  had  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  Wallis,  who  claims  every  thing  for  Har- 
riott, many  algebraical  methods  indisputably  contained  in  the 
writings  of  his  own  countryman,  Cossali  has  come  forward, 
with  an  e(|ual  cogency  of  proof,  asserting  the  right  of  Cardan 
to  the  greater  number  of  them.  But  the  following  steps  in 
the  progress  of  algebra  may  be  justly  attributed  to  Vieta 
alone.  1.  We  must  give  the  first  place  to  one  less  Hitdi«». 
difficult  in  itself,  than  important  in  its  results.  In  ''*'^' 
the  earlier  algebra,  alphabetical  characters  were  not  generally 
employed  at  all,  except  that  the  Res,  or  unknown  quantity, 
was  sometimes  set  down  R.  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Sdfelius, 
in  1544,  first  employed  a  literal  notation,  A.  B.  C,  to  express 
unknown  quantities,  while  Cardan,  and  according  to  Cossali, 
Luca  di  Borgo,  to  whom  we  may  now  add  Leonard  of  Pisa 
himself,  make  aome  use  of  letters  to  express  indefinite  num- 
bers.*    But  Vieta  first  applied  them  as  general  symbols  of 

■  ToL  i.  p.  54.      A  modem  writer  bu  in  the   An  Magna,  ABnAC,  vbere  we 

nnuiked,  thai  Aiiitotle  emplojt  lelten  should  put  a—b.     The  want  of  >  good 

oT  the  alphabet  to  eipres  indeteiminale  atgoricbm  wai  doubtlen  a  great  imped!- 

quantttiei,  ud  laji  it  hoi  never  been  ob-  menli  but  it  was  not  quite  so  deficient  aa 

•rrred  bebre.      He  refeisto  the  Phyaio,  ttom  reading  modem  histories  of   alge- 

io  Aristot.  Open,  L  543.  550.  565,  &c.,  braical    discoTery,  without    reference  to 

but    without    mentioning    any    edition,  the  original  writers,  we  migbl  be  led  to 

The  letters  i,  fi,  y,    &e.  eipresA  force,  suppose. 

mast,  space  or  time.       Llhii,  Hist.  d«*         Tbe  proeeu    by  which    the    rule   fbr 

Seiencea  Mathioutiqiiee en  Ilalie,  L  104.  solving   cubic    equations  waa   ori^nally 

Upon  reference  to  Aristotle,  I  find  mio;  discoTered,  seems  worthy,  as  I  have  inti> 

iutanec*  in  the  sixth  booL   of  (he  l^iy-  mated  in  another  place  (Vol.  I.  p.  453.) 

siec  Auseultationei,  and  in  other  places.  of  exciting  our  curiosiiy.      Maseres  baa 

Though  I  am  reluctant  to  mix  in  my  inTesiigaled    this    in    the    Philosophical 

lest,  which    is    taken    ftcaa    esublljthed  Transactions  for   1T80,  reprinted  in  hii 

writen,  any  obtervstiona  of  my  own  on  a  Tracts  on  Cubic  and   Biquadratic  Equa- 

rabject    wherein    my    itnuwiedge    ii    so  dons,  p.  55 — S9,,  and  in  Scriptorea   Lo- 

terj  limited  as   in  mathematics,   I  may  garilbmiciifol.  ij.      It  is  remarkable,  that 

here  remark,  that  although  TartoglLa  and  he  does  not  seem  to  haia  been  aware  of 

Cardan  do  not  use  single  letters  a*  sfni-  what  Cardan  has  himscir  told  ui  on  the 

bolt  of  known  quantity,  yet,  when  they  subject  io   the  «itb  chapter  of  the  Ara 

refer  to  a  georoetricil  construction,  they  Magna;  yet  he  has  nearly  guessed  tha 

employ  in  their  equations  double  letter*,  nrocesi  which  TarlagUs  pursued  ;    that 

tbe  tuual  ugna  of  lines.     Thua  we  find,  u,  by  a  geometrical  eonitruction.     It  is 
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quantity,  and  by  thus  forming  the  scattered  elements  of  spe- 
cious analysis  into  a  system,  has  been  justly  reckoned  the 
founder  of  a  science,  which,  from  its  extensive  apphcadon, 
has  made  the  old  problems  of  mere  numerical  algebra  appear 
elementary  and  almost  trifling.  "  Algebni,"  says  Kastner, 
"  from  furnishing  amusing  enigmas  to  the  Cossists,"  as  he 
calls  the  first  teachers  of  the  art,  "  became  the  logic  of  geo- 
metrical invention."*  It  would  appear  a  natural  conjecture, 
that  the  improvement,  towards  which  so  many  steps  had  been 
taken  by  others,  might  occur  to  the  mind  of  Vieta  simply  as 
a  means  of  saving  the  trouble  of  arithmetical  operations  in 
working  out  a  problem.  But  those  who  refer  to  his  treatise 
entitled  De  Arte  Analytics  Isagoge,  or  even  the  first  page  of 
it,  will,  I  conceive,  give  credit  to  the  author  for  a  more 
scientific  v\ew  of  his  own  invention.  He  calls  it  logistice 
speciosa,  as  opposed  to  the  logistice  numerosa  of  the  older 
analysis  t ;  his  theorems  are  all  general,  the  given  quantitiea 
being  considered  as  indefinite,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  sub- 
stituted letters  for  the  known  quantities  in  the  investigatioa 
of  particular  problems.  Whatever  may  have  suggested  this 
great  invention  to  the  mind  of  Vieta,  it  has  altogether  changed 
the  character  of  his  science. 

5,  Secondly,  Vieta  understood  the  transformation  of  equa- 
tions, so  as  to  clear  them  from  coefficients  or  surd  roots,  or 
to  eliminate  the  second  term.  This,  however,  is  partly  claimed 
by  Cossali  for  Cardan.     Yet  it  seems  that  the  process  em- 

tnanifest,  bj  a]l   that   tbese   algebraists  gutiaen  sab  apceie  aoritei  indueeDdam, 

baxe  written  od   the    subiect,  that  the;  rdieioreiD  multo  et  potimvm  pumsfoaa, 

bad  the    clearest    coDiietioa    thejr  vere  ad  cDmpanndum  inter  k  magnltudinei, 

dealing  with  continuous,  or  geometrical,  proposita  primum    bomogeniorum    l^e, 

not  merely  with  discrete,  or  arithmetical,  &c.  p.  i.  edit.  1646, 

quantity.      This  gave  tbem    an    insight  A  profound    writer    on   algebra,  Mr. 

into  the  ftindunenlal  truth,  whicb  is  ua-  Peacock,    bai    lately    defined    it,    ■•  the 

intelligible,  so  long  as  algebra  passes  for  science  of  general  reasoning  b;  symboH- 

■  ipeciotu   anthnutit,  tiiat   ncry  value,  cal  language."     In  this  sense  there  wa* 

which  the  conditions  of  the  problem  ad.  very  little  algebra  before   Vieta,  and  it 

mit,  may  be  assigned  to  unknown  quMn-  would  be  improper  to  talk  of  its  being 

titiea,  without  diatinctioD  of  rationality  known  to  the  Greeks,  Arabs,  or  Hindoos, 

and   irrational ily.       To  abstract  number  The  definition  would    also    include  the 

itself  irrationality  is  inapplicable.  fbrmula  of  logic.     The  original  deflni- 

"  Geschichte  der  Mathetnailk,  L  63.  tjon  of  algebra  seems  to  be,  the  science 

t  Forma  aulem    Zeteiia   inenndi    ei  of  finding  an  equation  between    known 

arte  propria   est,   nan   jam    in    nunteria  and  unknown  quantities,  per  oppontio- 

suam  logicaro  exercente,  quB  fuit  (»ci-  nem  et  restaurationem. 
tantia  veterum  analystarum,  sed  per  lo- 
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ployed  by  Cardao  was  much  less  neat  and  short  than  that  of 
Vieta,  which  is  still  m  use."  3.  He  obtained  a  solution  of 
cubic  equations  in  a  different  method  from  that  of  Tartaglia. 
4.  "  He  shows,"  says  Montucla,  "  that  when  the  unknown 
quantity  of  any  equation  may  have  several  positive  values, 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  only  these  that  he  considers, 
the  second  term  has  for  its  co-efficient  the  sum  of  these  values 
with  the  sign  — ,  the  third  has  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
these  values  multiplied  in  pairs  ;  the  fourth  the  sum  of  such 
products  multiplied  in  threes,  and  so  forth  ',  finally,  that  the 
absolute  term  is  the  product  of  all  the  values.  Here  is  the 
discovery  of  Harriott  pretty  nearly  made."  It  is  at  least  no 
small  advance  towards  itt  CWdan  is  said  to  have  gone 
some  way  towards  this  theory,  but  not  with  much  clearness, 
nor  eKtending  it  to  equations  above  the  third  degree.  5.  He 
devised  a  method  of  solving  equations  by  approximation, 
analogous  to  the  process  of  extracting  roots,  which  has  been 
superseded  by  the  invention  of  more  compendious  rules.t 
6.  He  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  true  author  of  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  giving  copious  examples 
of  the  solution  of  problems  by  this  method,  though  all  belong- 
ing to  strught  lines.  It  looks  like  a  sign  of  the  geome- 
trical relation  under  which  he  contemplated  his  own  science, 
that  he  uniformly  denominates  the  first  power  of  the  un- 
known quantity  latus.  But  this  will  be  found  in  older 
writers.  § 

*  It  ii  fullf  eiplained  in  bis  totIc  De  theautieil  Dutionarj.      Biog.  Uniten. 

Reeognitione  XquBtionum,  op.T.  art.  Viete. 

f  Some  Ibeotcma  giyea  by  Vieta  verj  §   It  is    ceitoin    that  VUt>    perfectly 

■hortlj.  uid  without  denunutnition,  ihoir  koev  the  reUtioa  of  algebra  to  magni- 

ha  knoirleilge  of  the  ilructure  of  equa-  tude  as  well  aa  number,  as  the  fint  pagea 

liona.      I  transcribe  from   Maseret,  who  ofliiiln  Artem  Analyticam  liagogefulljt 

baa  eipTMscd  Ihero  in  the  usual  alge-  show.      But  it  is  equally  cerlain,  aa  has 

braic  language.      Si  a-t-bm  — z*  n^ue-  been  observed  before,  that  Tartaglia  and 

tut  at,   X   expllcalulia    est    de    qualibet  Caidon, -and  mueholder  writers,  (liiental 

illarum  duarum  a  tgI  b.      The    second  as  well  a)  European,  kneir  the  same  ;  it 

theorem  ia  ; —  was  by  help  of  geometry,  which  Cardan 

a-t       afj  calls  via  rtffia,  that  Che  former  made  his 

Sli*— ftJi'+iKti  great  discovery  of  the  solution  of  cubie 

'^       ^"^  equations.      Coaaali,  ii.  147.  Cardan,  Ars 

■quetur  die,  T  (iplicabilis  eat  de  qualibet  Magna,  cb.  iL 

illaruiD  triuin  o,  b,  vel  c.     Tbe  third  and  Lalui  and  radix  are  used  indiCferently 

burtb  theorems  eitend  tbU   to  higher  for  the  first  power  of  the  uolinown  quan- 

(qualions.  tity  in  the  An  Magna.      Cossali  eontenda 

t  Montgcia,  L  600.      Ilutlon'i   Ma-  that  Fra   Luca  bad   applied  algebra  to 
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6.  "  Algebra,"  says  a  philosopher  of  the  present  day, 
"  was  stJIl  only  an  ingenious  art,  limited  to  the  invesbgation 
of  numbers ;  Vieta  displayed  all  its  extent,  and  instituted 
general  expressions  for  particular  results.  Having  pro- 
foundly meiditated  on  the  nature  of  algebra,  he  perceived 
that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  science  is  to  express  rela- 
tions. Newton  with  the  same  idea  defined  algebra  an 
universal  arithmetic.  The  first  consequences  of  this  general 
principle  of  Vieta  were  his  own  application  of  his  spedous 
analysis  to  geometry,  and  the  theory  of  curve  lines,  which  is 
due  to  Descartes  j  a  fruitful  idea,  from  which  the  analysis  of 
functions,  and  the  most  sublime  discoveries,  have  been  de- 
duced. It  has  led  to  the  notion  that  Descartes  is  the  first 
who  applied  algebra  to  geometry ;  but  this  invention  is  really 
due  to  Vieta  j  for  he  resolved  geometrical  problems  by  alge- 
braic analysis,  and  constructed  figures  by  means  of  these 
solutions.  These  investigations  led  him  to  the  theory  of 
angular  sections,  and  to  the  general  equations  which  express 
the  values  of  chords."  •  It  has  been  observed  above,  that  this 
requires  a  slight  limitation  as  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

geomelry.      Vieta,  hawcier,   it    !■    uid,  Jusqu'i  Ariitote.  ct  que  taut  d'algcbn- 

WBS  the  Bnt  who  taugbt  hov    to    con-  istei  modenic*   out    eaiplojie    Bvant   1e 

struct  g«iraetric«l    AguTea  by  means  of  giomitre  Fran^aia.      Car  outre  Leonard 

algebra.     Montucia,  p.  S04.      But  com-  di  Pise,  Paciolo  et   d'autres    gtoaitiea 

pare  Coanli,  p.  4ST.  Italiena  iirent  uuge  dci  letirea  pour  io- 

A  writer  Ulelji  quoted,  and  to  vhoae  diquer    les    quantilfs    connuei,  et   c'est 

knowledge  and   talenta   I   bow  with  de-  d'eui  plutot  que  d'Ariitute  que  la  mo- 

ferenee,  eeems,  aa  I  would   *entura   to  detnea  ont  apprii  celte  notation.     Libri, 

suggest,  to  have  orer-nted  the    impor-  toI.  ii.  p.  34.    But  there  is  surel;  m  wide 

lance  of  that  employment  of   letters  to  intertal  bctveen  the  uw  of  a  ihort  ifm- 

signifjr  quanlilies,   known   or  unknown,  holic  eipresuon  for  particular  quantitiei, 

which  he  has  found   in  Aristotle,  and  in  u  M.  Libri  hu  renuirked  in  Aristotle, 

SCTerat  of  the    modems,  and    io   conse-  or  even  the  jiartial  employment  of  letters 

quence    to    hsTe    depreciated    the    real  to  designate  known  quanlilies,  as  in  the 

merit    of    Vieta.      Leonard    of    Pin,  it  ItalUn  algebraiits,  and    the    method  of 

aecDiH,  whose  algebra  Ibis  writer  has  (or  utating  general  relations  by  the  eTclusire 

the  first  time  published,  to  his  own  ho-  meoflettcrs,which  Vieta  first  introduced, 

nour  and  the  advantage  of  scientific  his-  That  Tartagtia  and  Cardan,  and  e<en,  as 

tory,  makes  use  or  letters  as  well  as  lines  it  now  appears,  Leonard  of  Pisa,  went  a 

to  represent  quantities.      Quelqiiefoii  11  certain    way  towards    the    invention    of 

emploie  des  lettres    pour    eiprimer    des  Vieta,  cannot  much  diminish  his  glory ; 

quantitfa  indfiterminfies,  eonnues  ou  in-  especially  when  we  find  that  he  entirely 

conaues,  sans    les    reprfsenter    par    des  apprehended  the  importance  of  his  own 

lignes.      On  *oit    ici    comment  let  mo-  logistic*  ipeciosa  in  science.    I  hare  men- 

dernea  ont   &ti  natnia  k  se  servir  des  tioned  above,  that,  as  fkr  as  my  observa- 

lettrea  d"«lphabet  (mSme  pour  eiprimer  tion  has  gone,  Vieta  does  not  work  parti- 

drs  quantitte  connues)  long  temps  avant  cular  problems  by  the  specious  algebra. 
Viiie,  t  qui  on  asttrihuf  iiort  unenota-         ■  H.  Fourier,  quoted  in  Biographic 

tioD  qu'il  &udrait  peut-etre  faire  lemonter  Uniienelle. 
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7.  The  Algebra  of  Bombelli,  published  in  1589,  is  the 
only  other  treatise  of  the  kind  during  this  period  that  seems 
worthy^  of  much  notice.  Bombelli  saw  better  than  Cardan 
the  nature  of  what  is  called  the  irreducible  case  in  cubic 
equations.  But  Vieta,  whether  after  Bombelli  or  not  is  not 
certain,  had  the  same  merit."  It  is  remarkable  that  Vieta 
seems  to  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  discoveries  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Ignorant,  probably,  of  the  writings  of  Record, 
aod  perhaps  even  of  those  of  Stifelius,  he  neither  uses  the 
sign  =  of  equality,  employing  instead  the  clumsy  word 
£qiiatio,  or  rather  j^queturt,  nor  numeral  exponents  j  and 
Hatton  observes  that  Vieta's  algebra  has,  in  consequence, 
the  appearance  of  being  older  than  it  is.  He  mentions, 
however,  the  signs  4-  and  — ,  as  usual  in  his  own  time. 

8.  Amidst  the  great  progress  of  algebra  through  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  geometers,  content  with  what  ^^ 
the  ancients  had  left  them,  seem  to  have  had  little  '>'<><'• 
care  but  to  elucidate  their  remans.      Euclid  was 

the  object  of  their  idolatry ;  no  fault  could  be  acknowledged 
in  his  elements,  and  to  write  a  verbose  commentary  upon  a 
few  propositions  was  enough  to  make  the  reputation  of  a 
^[eometer.  Among  the  almost  innumerable  editions  of 
Euclid  that  appeared,  those  of  Commandin  and  Clavius,  both 
of  them  in  the  first  rank  of  mathematicians  for  that  age, 
may  be  distinguish^.  Commandin,  especially,  was  much 
in  request  in  England,  where  he  was  frequently  reprinted, 
and  Montucia  calls  him  the  model  of  commentators  for 
the  pertinence  and  sufHciency  of  his  notes.  The  com- 
mentary of  Clavius,  though  a  little  prolix,  acquired  a  still 
higher  reputation.  We  owe  to  Commandin  editions  of  the 
more  difficult  geometers,  Archimedes,  Pappus,  and  Apollo- 
nlus;  but  he  attempted  litde,  and  that  without  success, 
beyond  the  province  of  a  translator  and  a  commentator. 
Maurolycus  of  Messina  had  no  superior  among  contemporary 
geometers.  Besides  his  edition  of  Archimedes,  and  other 
labours  on  the  ancient    mathematicians,  he  struck  out  the 

■  CoanlL      HuIloD.  Ihat  Hieral  modvm  vrilera  ssy   Victa'i 

t  VictB  uM*  ;-,  but  it  ia  to  denote  that     word  if  agtiatio.      I  b»e  alwajs  found 

the  proposition  u  true  bolb  of  *■  and  —;     it  irquituri  a  difFerence  not  materisl  in 

*h«n  we  put  ±.     It  is  almoat  a  pre-    itaeIC 

nniptioa  (d*  copying  one  from  anotlMr, 
VOI-.  II.  Q 
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elegant  theory,  in  which  others  have  followed  him,  of 
deducing  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections  from  those  of 
the  cone  itself.  But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Montucla, 
and  other  historical  and  biographical  works,  for  the  less  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  the  sixteenth  age.* 

9.  The  extraordinary  labour  of  Joachim  Rheeticus  in  his 
JoKhim  ttigonometrical  calculations  has  been  mentioned  id 
Kbsticui.    jjyj.    jjj.gj   volume.     His  Opus  Palatinum  de  Tri- 

angulis  was  published  from  his  manuscript  by  Valentine 
Otho,  in  159i.  But  the  work  was  left  incomplete,  and  the 
editor  did  not  accomplish  what  Joachim  had  designed.  In 
his  tables  the  sines,  tangents,  and  secants  are  only  calculated 
to  ten,  instead  of  fifteen  places  of  decimals.  Fidscus,  in 
1 613,  not  only  completed  Joachim's  intention,  bat  carried 
the  minuteness  of  calculation  a  good  deal  farther.t 

10.  It  can  excite  no  wonder  that  the  system  of  Coper- 
cnptimicu  nicus,  simple  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  met  with  little 
"""''■  encouragement  for  a  long  time  after  its  promulga- 
tion, when  we  reflect  upon  the  natural  obstacles  to  its  recep- 
tion. Mankind  can  in  general  take  these  theories  of  the 
celestial  movements  only  upon  trust  from  philosophers  ;  aod 
in  this  instance  it  required  a  very  general  concurrence  of 
competent  judges  to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  what  called 
itself  common  sense,  and  was  in  fact  a  prejudice  as  natural, 
as  universal,  and  as  irresistible  as  could  influence  human 
belief.  With  this  was  united  another,  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  suflident 
to  answer,  that  phrases  implying  the  rest  of  the  earth  and 
motion  of  the  sun  are  merely  popular,  and  such  as  those 
who  are  best  convinced  of  the  opposite  doctrine  muBt  em- 
ploy in  ordinary  language,  this  was  neither  satisfactory  to 
the  vulgar,  nor  recognised  by  the  church.  Nor  were  the 
astronomers  in  general  much  more  favourable  to  the  new 
theory  than  either  the  clergy  or  the  multitude.  Tbey  had 
taken  pdus  to  famiHarise  their  understandings  with  l}ie 
Ptolemaic  hypothesis;  and  it  may  be  often  observed  that 
those  who  have  once  mastered  a  complex  theory  are  better 
pleased  ^vith  it  than  with  one  of  more    simplicity.      The 

*  Montucla.  Kaatner.  Hulton,     Biog.  Univ.  f  MontueU,  p.  581, 
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vhole  weight  of  Aristotle's  name,  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  not  only  biassed  the  judgment,  hut  engaged  the 
passions,  connected  as  it  was  with  general  orthodoxy  and 
the  preservation  of  established  systems,  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  against  Copernicus.  It  was  asked  what  demonstration 
could  be  given  of  his  hypothesis ;  whether  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  Pto- 
lemaic ;  whether  the  greater  quantity  of  motion,  and  the 
complicated  arrangement  which  the  latter  required,  could  be 
deemed  sufficient  objections  to  a  scheme  proceeding  from  the 
Author  of  nature,  to  whose  power  and  vrisdom  our  notions  of 
simplicity  and  fticility  are  in^plicable  ;  whether  the  moral 
digni^  of  man,  and  his  peculiar  relations  to  the  Deity, 
unfolded  in  Scripture,  did  not  give  the  world  he  inhabits  a 
better  claim  to  the  place  of  honour  in  the  universe,  than 
could  be  pretended,  on  the  score  of  mere  magnitude,  for  the 
sue.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  strongest  presumptions 
in  favour  of  the  system  of  Copernicus  were  not  discovered 
I^  himself. 

11.  It  is  easy,  says  Montucla,  to  reckon  the  number  of 
adherents  to  the  Copemicau  theory  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  After  Rlueticus,  they  may  be  nearly  reduced  to 
Reinold,  author  of  the  Prussian  tsb\ea ;  Rothman,  whom 
Tycho  drew  over  afterwards  to  his  own  system ;  Christian 
Wurslicius  (Ursticius),  who  made  some  proselytes  in  Italy; 
finally,  Miestlin,  the  illustrious  master  of  Kepler.  He  might 
have  added  Wright  and  Gilbert,  for  the  credit  of  England. 
Among  the  Italian  proselytes  made  by  Wursticius,  we  may 
perhaps  name  Jordano  Bruno,  who  strenuously  asserts  the 
Copemican  hypothesis ;  and  two  much  greater  authorities  in 
physical  science,  Benedetti  and  Galileo  himself.  It  is  evident 
that  the  preponderance  of  valuable  suffrages  vras  already  on 
the  side  of  truth.* 

12.  The    predominant    disinclination  to  contravene    the 
^)parent  testimonies  of  sense  and  Scripture  had,     ^^ho 
perhaps,  more  effect  than  the  desire  of  originality     *"*"■ 
in  suggesting    the    middle  course  taken  by  Tycho  Brahe. 
He  was  a  Dane  of  noble  birth,  and  early  drawn,  by  the  , 
impulse    of  natural    genius,    to    the    study  of  astronomy. 

■   Montucla,  p.  63B. 
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Frederic  III.,  his  sovereign,  after  Tycho  had  already  ob- 
tained some  reputation,  erected  for  him  the  observatory 
of  Uraniburg'  in  a  small  isle  of  the  Baltic  In  this  soli- 
tude he  passed  above  twenty  years,  accumulating  the  most 
extensive  and  accurate  observations  which  were  known  in 
Europe  before  the  discovery  of  the  telescope  and  the  im- 
provement of  astronomical  instruments.  These,  however, 
were  not  published  till  1606,  though  Kepler  had  pre* 
viously  used  them  in  his  Tabulse  Rodolphince.  Tycho 
himself  did  far  more  in  this  essential  department  of  the 
astronomer  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  his  resources 
were  much  beyond  those  of  Copernicus,  and  the  latter  years 
of  this  century  may  be  said  to  make  an  epoch  in  physical 
astronomy.  Frederic,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  more  than 
a  patron  of  the  science.  The  observations  of  that  prince 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  praise  long  after  his  rank  had 
ceased  to  avail  them.  The  emperor  Rodolph,  when  Tycho 
had  been  driven  by  envy  from  Denmark,  gave  him  an 
asylum  and  the  means  of  canying  on  his  observations  at 
Prague,  where  he  died  in  1601.  He  was  the  Brst  in 
modern  times  who  made  a  catalogue  of  stars,  registering 
their  positions  as  well  as  his  instruments  permitted  him. 
This  catalogue,  published  in  his  Prog)mina8mata  in  1603, 
contained  777»  *<*  which,  from  Tycho's  own  manuscripts, 
Kepler  added  223  stars.* 

13.  In  the  new  mundane  system  of  Tycho  Brahe,  whidi, 
though  first  regularly  promulgated  to  the  world  in 
his  Progymnasmata,  uad  been  communicated  in  his 
epistles  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  supposes  the  five 
planets  to  move  round  the  sun,  but  carries  the  sun  itself 
with  these  five  satellites,  as  well  as  the  moon,  round  the 
earth.  Though  this,  at  least  at  the  time,  might  explain  the 
known  pheenomena  as  well  as  the  two  other  theories,  its 
want  of  simplicity  always  prevented  its  reception.  Except 
Longomontanus,  the  countryman  and  discipleof  Tycho,  scarce 
any  conspicuous  astronomer  adopted  an  hypothesis  which,  if 
it  had  been  devised  some  time  sooner,  would  perhi^  have 
met  with  better  success.     But  in  the  seventeentli  century, 

■  Moatnch,  p.  653—659. 
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the  wise  ^1  fell  into  the  Copernican  theory,  and  the  many 
were  content  without  any  theory  at  all. 

14.  A  great  discovery  in  physical  astronomy  may  be 
assigpned  to  Tycho.  Aristotle  had  pronounced  comets  to  be 
meteors  generated  below  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  But  a 
remarkable  comet  in  1577  having  led  Tycho  to  observe  its 
path  accurately,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  bodies 
are  far  beyond  the  lunar  orbit,  and  that  they  pass  through 
what  had  always  been  taken  for  a  solid  firmament,  environing 
the  starry  orbs,  and  which  plays  no  small  part  in  the  system 
of  Ptolemy.  He  was  even  near  the  discovery  of  their  elliptic 
revolution  ;  the  idea  of  a  cnrve  round  the  sun  having  struck 
hioi,  though  he  could  not  follow  it  by  observation." 

15.  The  acknowledged  necessity  of  reforming  the  Julian 
calendar  gave  in  this  age  a  great  importance  to  o„g„ri*ii 
astronomy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  "■"*•'■ 
of  this  change,  effected  by  the  authority  of  Gregory  XIIL, 
and  the  skill  of  Lilius  and  Clavius,  the  mathematicians 
employed  under  him.  The  new  calendar  was  immediately 
received  in  all  countries  acknowledging  the  pope's  supremacy; 
not  so  much  on  that  account,  though  a  aiacrepancy  in  die 
ecclesiastical  reckoning  would  have  been  very  mconvenient, 
as  of  its  real  superiority  over  the  Julian.  The  Protestant 
countries  came  much  more  slowly  into  the  alteration ;  truth 
being  no  longer  truth,  when  promulgated  by  the  pope.  It  is 
DOW  admitted  that  the  Gregorian  calendar  is  very  nearly 
perfect,  at  least  as  to  the  computation  of  the  solar  year,  though 
it  is  not  quite  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  finding  Easter.  In 
that  age,  it  had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  Mtestlin,  an 
astronomer  of  deserved  reputation,  and  of  Scaliger,  whose 
knowledge  of  chronology  ought  to  have  made  him  conversant 
with  tbe  subject,  but  who,  by  a  method  of  squaring  the  circle 
which  he  announces  with  great  confidence  as  a  demonstration, 
showed  tbe  world  that  his  genius  did  not  guide  him  to  the 
exact  scienceB.t 

16.  The  science  of  optics,  as  well  as  all  other  branches  of 
the  mixed  mathematics,  fell  very  short  of  astronomy 

in  the  number  and  success  of  its  promoters.      It 

was  carried  not  much  farther  than  the  point  where  Alhazen, 

•  MontucU,  p.  663.  t  Id.  p.  674— 6B6. 
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Vitello,  and  Roger  Bacon  left  it  Maurolycus  of  Messina, 
in  a  treatise  published  in  1^7^)  though  written,  according  to 
Montucia,  fifty  years  before,  entitled  Theoremata  de  Lumine 
et  Umbra,  has  mingled  a  few  novel  truths  with  error.  He 
explains  rightly  the  fact  that  a  ray  of  light,  received  through 
a  small  aperture  of  any  shape,  produces  a  circular  illumination 
on  a  body  intercepting  it  at  some  distance ;  and  points  out 
why  different  defects  of  vision  are  remedied  by  convex  or 
concave  lenses.  He  had,  however,  mistaken  notions  as  to  the 
visual  power  of  the  eye,  which  he  ascribed  not  to  the  reQna 
but  to  the  cryst^line  humour ;  and  on  the  whole,  Maurolycus, 
though  a  very  distinguished  philosopher  in  that  age,  seems  to 
have  made  few  considerable  discoveries  in  physical  science. * 
Baptista  Porta,  who  invented,  or  at  least  made  known,  the 
camera  obscura,  though  he  dwells  on  many  optical  phsenomena 
in  his  Magia  Naturalis,  sometimes  making  just  observations, 
had  little  insight  into  the  principles  that  explain  them.t  The 
8<uence  of  perspective  has  been  more  frequently  treated, 
especially  in  this  period,  by  painters  and  architects  than  by 
mathematicians.  Albert  Durer,  Serlio,  Vignola,  and  espe- 
cially Peruzzi,  distinguished  themselves  by  practical  treatises; 
but  the  geometrical  principles  were  never  well  l^d  down 
before  the  work  of  Guldo  Ubaldi  in  iGOO.t 

17-  This  author,  of  a  noble  family  in  the  Apennines,  ranks 
high  also  among  the  improvers  of  theoretical  mecha- 
nics. This  great  science,  checked,  like  so  many 
others,  by  the  erroneous  principles  of  Aristotle,  made  scarce 
any  progress  till  near  the  end  of  the  century.  Cardan  and 
Tartaglia  wrote  upon  the  subject ;  but  their  acuteness  in  ab- 
stract mathematics  did  not  compensate  for  a  want  of  accurate 
observation  and  a  strange  looseness  of  reasoning.  Thus 
Cardan  infers  that  the  power  required  to  sustain  a  weight  on 
an  inclined  plane  varies  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  angle,  because 
it  vanishes  when  the  plane  is  horizontal,  and  becomes  equal  to 
the  weight  when  the  plane  is  perpendicular.  But  this  must 
be  the  case  if  the  power  follows  any  other  law  of  direct  vari- 
ation, as  that  of  uie  sine  of  inclination,  that  is,  the  height, 
which  it  really  doeB.§     Tartaglia,  on  his  part,  conceived  that 

•  MontucU,  p.  695.  f  !<!•  V-  69B.  f  Id.  p.  708.  §  Id.  p.  690. 
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a  caniHni-ball  did  not  indeed  describe  two  sides  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, as  was  commonly  imagined  even  by  scientific  writers, 
but,  what  is  hardly  less  absurd,  that  its  point-blank  direction 
sad  line  of  perpendicular  descent  are  united  by  a  circular  arch, 
to  which  they  are  tangents.  It  was  generally  agreed,  till  the 
time  of  Guido  Ubaldi,  that  the  arms  of  a  lever  charged  with 
equal  weights,  if  displaced  from  the  horizontal  position,  would 
recover  it  when  set  at  liberty.  Benedetti  of  Turin  had  juster 
notions  than  his  Italian  contemporaries  ;  he  ascribed  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  bodies  to  their  tendency  to  move  in  a  straight 
line ;  be  determined  the  law  of  equilibrium  for  the  oblique 
lever,  and  even  understood  the  composition  of  motions." 

18.  If,  indeed,  we  should  give  credit  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  all  that  was  actually  discovered,  and  even  reduced  to 
writing,  we  might  now  proceed  to  the  great  name  of  Galileo. 
For  it  bas  been  s^d  that  his  treatise  Delia  Scienza  Mecca- 
nica  was  written  in  1592,  though  not  published  for  more  than 
forty  years  afterwards.t  But  as  it  has  been  our  rule,  with 
not  many  exceptions,  to  date  books  from  their  publication,  we 
most  defer  any  mention  of  this  remarkable  work  to  the  next 
period.  The  experiments,  however,  made  by  Galileo,  when 
lecturer  in  mathematics  at  Pisa,  on  falling  bodies,  come 
strictly  within  our  limits.  He  was  appointed  to  this  office  in 
1589,  and  left  it  in  1592.  Among  the  many  unfounded 
assertions  of  Aristotle  in  physics,  it  was  one  that  the  velocity 
of  falling  bodies  was  proportionate  to  their  weights  ;  Galileo 
took  advantage  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  to  prove  the 
contrary.  But  this  important,  though  obvious  experiment, 
which  mid  open  much  of  the  theory  of  motion,  displeased  the 
adherents  of  Aristotle  so  highly,  that  they  compelled  him  to 
leave  Pisa.  He  soon  obtained  a  chair  in  the  university  of 
I^ua. 

19.  But  on  the  same  principle  that  we  exclude  the  work 
of  Galileo  on  mechanics  from  the  sixteenth  century,  gtiii„ot 

it  seems  reasonable  to  mention  that  of  Simon  Ste-  **"'""■■ 
tIdus  of  Bruges ;  since  the  first  edition  of  his  Statics  and 
Hydrostatics  was  printed  in  Dutch  as  early  as  1585,  though 

*  HoQtueU,  p.  693.  Ii$hed  \a  1 592 ;  and  thane  who,  on  second 

t  PU;l*ir  ha>  bllen  into  Ihe  miiUke  tboughu,  would  tuie  Iedovd  better,  btie 
al  mppouDg  that  this  treatise  w  put-    copied  him. 
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we  can  hardly  date  its  reception  among  the  scieotific  public 
before  the  Latin  edition  in  I6O8.  Stevinus  haa  been  chiefly 
known  by  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  equilibrium  on  the 
inclined  plane,  which  had  baffled  the  ancients,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  mistaken  by  Cardan.  Stevinus  supposed  a 
flexible  chain  of  uniform  weight  to  descend  down  the  sides 
of  two  connected  planes,  and  to  hang  in  a  sort  of  festoon 
below.  The  chain  would  be  in  equilibrio,  because,  if  it  b^[an 
to  move,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  move 
for  ever,  the  circumstances  being  unaltered  by  any  motion  it 
could  have ;  and  thus  there  would  be  a  perpetual  motion, 
which  is  impossible.  But  the  part  below,  being  equally 
balanced,  must,  separately  taken,  be  in  equilibrio.  Conse- 
quently the  part  above,  lying  along  the  planes,  must  also  be 
in  equilibrio  ;  and  hence  the  weight  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
chain  must  be  equa],  or  if  that  lying  along  the  shorter  plane 
be  called  Uie  power,  it  will  be  to  the  other  as  the  lengths  ;  or 
if  there  be  but  one  plane,  and  the  power  hang  perpendicu- 
larly, as  the  height  to  the  length. 

^.  The  first  discovery  made  in  hydrostatics  since  the 
HrdtiHu-  ^^^  ^^  Archimedes  is  due  to  Stevinus.  He  found 
""'  that  the  vertical  pressure  of  fluids  on  a  horizontal 

surface  is  as  the  product  of  the  base  of  the  vessel  by  its 
height,  and  showed  the  law  of  pressure  even  on  the  aides.* 

21.  The  year  I6OO  was  the  first  in  which  England  pro- 
Giibcnon  duced  a  remarkable  work  in  physical  science^  but 
uiQ  nugnit.  ^]jjg  ^^,^  ^jjjg  sufficient  to  raise  a  lasting  reputation 
to  its  author.  Gilbert,  a  physician,  in  his  Latin  treatise  on 
the  magnet,  not  only  collected  all  the  knowledge  which 
others  had  possessed  on  that  subject,  but  became  at  once  the 
father  of  experimental  philosophy  in  this  island,  and  by  a 
singular  felicity  and  acuteness  of  genius,  the  founder  of 
theories  which  have  been  revived  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  and 
are  almost  universally  received  into  the  creed  of  the  science. 
The  magnetism  of  tlie  earth  itself,  his  own  original  hypo- 
thesis, nova  ilia  nostra  et  inaudita  de  tellure  sententia,  could 
not,  of  course,  be  confirmed  by  all  the  experimental  and 
anal(^cal  proof,  which  has  rendered  that  doctrine  accepted 
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in  recent  philosopby ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  tbose 
vagne  conjectures  that  are  sometimes  unduly  applauded, 
when  they  receive  a  confirmation  by  the  favour  of  fortune. 
He  relied  on  the  analogy  of  terrestrial  phaenomena  to  those 
exhibited  by  what  he  calls  a  terreUa,  or  artificial  spherical 
magnet.  What  may  be  the  validity  of  his  reasonings  from 
experiment  it  is  for  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject to  determine,  but  it  is  evidently  by  the  torch  of  experi- 
ment that  he  was  guided.  A  letter  from  Edward  Wright, 
whose  authority  as  a  mathematician  is  of  some  value,  admits 
the  terrestrial  magnetism  to  be  proved.  Gilbert  was  also  one 
of  our  earliest  Copemicans,  at  least  as  to  the  rotation  of  the 
earlli  *  ;  and  with  his  usual  sagacity  inferred,  before  the  in- 
Tendon  of  the  telescope,  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  fixed 
stars  beyond  the  reach  of  our  vision,  t 

*  Mt.   Wbewell   thinlu   that   Gilbert  [Giiselini,  who  pubHghedaomememoirs 

wu  more  doubtful  (bout  Uie  annual  than  of  Father   Paul  in   ITCO.BDdhad  seen 

the  diunul  motion  or  the  earth,  and  in-  bU  Duuiuicripts,  thinka  fit  to  claim  for 

totaa  u>  that  in  a  poatbumoua  work  he  him  the  priority  ai  to  all  the  magnetic 

)e«ma   to   hesitate   between    Tycho    and  observations  of  Gilbert.    Ora  io  dico  che 

Copemicui.    Hut  of  Inductive  Sciencn,  nel  trattato  del  Gilbert  non  v'd  coaa  che 

L  S89.      Gilbert's  argurneDt  for  the  diur-  Don  ua  stata  prima  ossenata  ed  ciperi- 

nal  motion  would  extend  to  the  annual,  mentata  dal  Sarpi.      Le  medesime  sono 

Nba  probabilis   modo  led  maniiesla  ii-  le   sue   vislei    e   riguardo    a'  fenomeni, 

detnr   terrie  diuma    circumvalutio,  cum  tutta  la  varieta   li  riduce   al    modo    di 

nalura   semper  i^it  per  pauciars  magia  esporli,  o  ne'  ragguagIL      Fri    Paolo  i 

qoam  plura,  atque  ration!  magia  consen-  semplice,   eonejso,    e   non    fa   deduiioni 

taneum  videtur   unum  eiiguum  corpus  sistematiche,  e  legue  la  masaima  incul- 

(ellurla    diurtiam    volutalionetn    efficere  eata    dappoi    da    Baconc    di   Vemlamio, 

qoam  raundum  totum  oircumferri.  cioS     storia.     osservaiioni    e    spericnie. 

t  L  6.  c  3.     The   article   on    Gilbert  Cited    io  Vita  dl    F.    Paolo    Sarpi,  per 

in  the  Biographic  Uaivenelle  is  discre-  Bianchi  Giovini.     Bruielles,   IB36.      It 

dilable  to  that  publication.      If  the  au-  is   for    the   reader   to   coniider   whether 

Ibor  vu  so  very  ignonnt  aa  not  to  have  Seipi  would  have  praised  GUbert'sorigio- 

known  any  thing  (^  Gilbert,  he  nii^t  at  alit;  as  he  has  done,  without  a  hint  that 

katt  bare  avoided  the  assumption  th>t  he  had  made  the  same  dUcoveriei. 

BOthing  was  to  be  known.  It  may  be  added,  tliat  Griselini   waa 

Sarpi,   who    will  not   be   thought   aa  no  great  master  of  Bcientilic  subjects,  aa 

incompetent  Judge,  namea  Gilbert  with  appears    in  Biographie  Uaivetielle,  art. 

Viela,  aa  the  only  oiigioal  writers  among  Sarpi. 

his  eontemporanea.      Non  ho  veduto  in  This  is  not  said  to  depreciate  the  phy- 

questa  secolo  uomo   quale  abbia  lentto  sical  acienee  of  Sarpi,  who  waa  a  won- 

eeaa  sua  propria,  salvo  Vieta  in  Francia  derful  man  upon   idmoU  every  subject, 

•  Gilbsrti  in  Ingliilleira.    ]l«ttsre  di  Fra  and    had,    [   have  no  doubt,  collected 

Paoln^  p.  31.  much  as  to  magneUam 1S4T.] 
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Sect.  IL — On  Natural  Histort. 

Zoology  —  Gemer,  Aldrovamtiu.     Botany,  Lobtl,  Cataljm,  and  otkeri. 

S2.  Zoology  and  botany,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
crHMr'i  century,  were  as  yet  almost  neglected  fields  of 
za-Aotf-  knowledge ;  scarce  any  thing  had  been  added  to 
the  valuable  history  of  animals  by  Aristotle,  and  those  of 
plants  by  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides.  But  in  the  year 
\55X  was  published  the  first  part  of  an  immense  work,  tbe 
History  of  Animals,  by  that  prodigy  of  general  erudition, 
Conrad  Gesner.  This  treats  of  viviparous  quadrupeds ;  the 
second,  which  appeared  in  \554i,  of  the  oviparous ;  the 
third,  in  1555,  of  birds  j  the  fourth,  in  the  following  year, 
of  fishes  and  aquatic  animals  ;  and  one,  long  afterwards, 
published  in  1587,  relates  to  serpents.  The  first  part  was 
reprinted  with  additions  in  1560,  and  a  smaller  work,  of 
wood-cuts  and  shorter  descriptions,  called  Icones  Animalium 
appeared  in  1553. 

23.  This  work  of  the  first  great  naturalist  of  modem 
luchiruur  times  is  thus  eulogised  by  one  of  the  latest: — 
hj  cuTier,  ,( Qeaner'a  History  of  Animals,"  says  Cuvier,  "  may 
be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  modem  zoology ;  copied 
almost  literally  by  Aldrovandus,  abridged  by  Jonston,  it  has 
become  the  foundation  of  much  more  recent  works ;  and 
more  than  one  famous  author  has  borrowed  from  it  silently 
most  of  his  learning ;  for  those  passages  of  the  ancients, 
which  have  escaped  Gesner,  have  scarce  ever  been  observed 
by  the  moderus.  He  deserved  their  confidence  by  his  accu- 
racy, his  perspicuity,  his  good  faith,  and  sometimes  by  the 
sagacity  of  his  views.  Though  he  has  not  laid  down  any 
natural  classification  by  genera,  he  often  points  out  very  well 
the  true  relations  of  beings."* 

24.  Gesner  treats  of  every  animal  under  eight  heads  or 
caner,  chapters:  —  1.  Its  name  in  different  languages; 
MrKigimcni,  g_   jj^  gxtemal  description  and  usual  place  oT  habi- 

■  Biogr.  Uaiienelle,  ait.  Gcmer. 
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tation  }  3.  Its  natural  actions,  length  of  life,  diseases,  &c. ; 

4.  Its  disposition,    or,  as  we  may  say,    moral  character ; 

5.  Its  utility,  except  for  food  and  medicine ;  6.  Its  use  as 
food ;  7*  Its  use  in  medicine  ;  8.  The  philological  relations 
of  the  name  and  qualities,  their  proper  and  figurative  use  in 
language,  which  is  subdivided  into  several  sections.  So 
ctHnprehensive  a  notion  of  zoology  displays  a  mind  accus- 
tomed to  encyclopedic  systems,  and  loving  the  labours  of 
learning  for  their  own  sake.  Much  of  course  would  have  a 
very  secondary  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  naturalist.  His 
method  is  alphabetical,  but  it  may  be  reckoned  an  alphabet  of 
genera ;  for  he  arranges  what  he  deems  cognate  species 
blether.  In  the  Icones  Animalium  we  find  somewhat  more 
of  classification.  Cresner  divides  quadrupeds  into  Animalia 
Mansueta  and  Animalia  Fera ;  the  former  in  two,  the  latter 
in  four  orders.  Cuvier,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  writing 
probably  from  memory,  has  hardly  done  justice  to  Gesner  in 
this  respect.  The  delineations  in  the  History  of  Animals 
and  in  the  Icones  are  very  rude  ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy, 
with  so  little  assistance  from  engraving,  to  determine  the 
species  from  his  description. 

S5.  Liniueus,  though  professing  to  give  the  synonyms  of 
his  predecessors,  has  been  frequentiy  careless  and 
unjust  towards  Gesner ;  his  mention  of  several  "^™' 
qaadrupeds  (the  only  part  of  the  latter's  work  at 
which  I  have  looked)  having  been  unnoticed  in  the  Systema 
Naturee.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  Gesner  had  made 
very  considerable  additions  to  the  number  of  species  known 
to  the  aucients ;  and  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a  proof  of  his 
acuteness  in  zoology,  that  he  placed  the  hippopotamus  among 
aquatic  animals,  and  the  bat  among  birds.  In  the  latter  ex- 
traordinary error  he  was  followed  by  all  other  naturalists  till 
the  time  of  Ray.  Yet  he  shows  some  judgment  in  re- 
jecting plenty  fabulous  animus.  In  the  edition  of  \55\  I 
find  but  few  quadrupeds,  except  those  belonging  to  the  coun- 
tries round  the  Mediterranean,  or  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
.^liau.*     The  Rein-deer,  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 

•  In  Cardan,  De  SabliUtate,  lib.  la,  taken,  Gesner  hu  omitted,  though  it  ia  in 
publklied  in  1550,  I  find  tiie  ant-eater,  Hernando  d'Oviedn;  alto  seercopithccus, 
urwu  (bitniesriua,  which,  if  I  am  not  mil-    a*  lai;^  as  man,  which  persiat*  long  in 
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snclents  knew,  though  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Poland  and  Germany,  he 
found  in  Albertua  Magnus ;  and  from  him  too  Gesner  had 
got  some  notion  of  the  Polar  Bear.  He  mentions  the  Musk- 
deer,  which  was  known  through  the  Arabian  writers,  though 
unnoticed  by  the  ancients.  The  new  world  furnished  him 
with  a  scanty  list.  Among  these  is  the  Opossum,  or  Simi- 
Vulpa  (for  which  Linnseus  has  not  given  him  credit),  an 
account  of  which  he  may  have  found  in  Pinzon  or  Peter 
Martyr*  ;  the  Manati,  of  which  he  found  a  description  in 
Hernando's  History  of  the  Indies ;  and  the  Guinea  Pig, 
Cuniculus  Indus,  which  he  says  was,  within  a  few  years, 
first  brought  to  Europe  from  the  New  World,  but  was  be- 
come every  where  common.  In  the  edition  of  1560,  several 
more  species  are  introduced.  Olaus  Magnus  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  described  the  Glutton ;  and  Belon  had  found  an 
Armadillo  among  itinerant  quacks  in  Turkey,  though  he 
knew  that  it  came  from  America,  f  Belon  had  also  de- 
scribed the  Axis  deer  of  India.  The  Sloth  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  this  edition  of  Gesner,  and  the  Sagoin,  or 
Ouistiti,  as  well  as  what  he  calls  Mus  Indicus  alius,  which 
LinnEeus  refers  to  the  Racoon,  but  seems  rather  to  be  the 
Nasua,  or  Coati  Mondi.  Gesner  has  given  only  three  cuts 
of  monkies,  hut  was  aware  that  there  were  several  kinds,  and 

■landing  erect,  amat  pueros  et  mulierei,    niu  cum  lugunt.     ForteDtoaum  hoc  uii- 

aua.     ThLi   ffu   probabl;    one    of    Ibo  cut;  et  ei  SibiJU  Jlliberim,  id  est  Gn- 

Urge  babooTU  of  ArKca.  natim,  in  gntiam  regum,  qui  norii  sem- 

*   Id  the  Toyage  of  Pinton,  tbe  cam-  per  rebus  obtcctiDtur.  p.  1 16.  edit.  153S. 

pinion  of  Columbua  m  his  lut  Tojage.  In  Peter  Martyr,  De  Rebus  Oceanicis, 

vbeo  the  contineBt  of  Guiana  was  dis-  dee.  i.  lib.  9.,  we  Gnd  a  longer  account 

covered,   whicb    irill    be   tbund    in    the  of  the  monstrosum  illud  animal  Tulpino 

NoTus  Orbis  of  Gryiueiu,  a  specimen  of  rottrD,cerc«pilheaea  Cauda,  Tespertilioneis 

thegenusDidelphisismentionedwiih  (he  auribus,  manibua  humaniui,  pedibua  a!- 

■stanitbnient  which  the  first  appearance  of  miam  temuUni;   quod  natoa  jam  GUoa 

the  miinupial  type  would  naturally  excite  alio  geatat  quocunque  proficLBcatur  utero 

in  an  European.  ConspeiereetiBmnumibi  eileriare    in  modum  magnn  cnimeiia. 

animal  quadru^ca,  prodiglosum  i]uidem ;  This  animal,  he  says,  lireJ  some  montbs 

nam  pars  anterior  Tulpem,  posterior  vero  in  Spain,  and  was  seen  by  him  after  its 

simiamprssentabat,  ntuqnod  pedeseffin-  death.     Sererol  spe^es  are  natives  of 

git  humanos;  aures  autem  habet  noctuiB,  Guiana. 

et  infra  coosuetam  aWum  aliam  habet  in-        f  Talus,  quadrupes   peregrlna.     Tbe 

]ua  dulitescunt  catuii  species   figured    in    Gesner   is    Daiypus 

c  tuto  prodire  queant,  uOTemcinctus.       This   animal,    however, 

tutela  cibstum  quo-  is    mentioned    by    Hemsndo  d'  Ovicda 

I    exeunt   ciumcnnni,  under  the  name  Bardati. 
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distiDguishes  them  in  description.  I  have  not  presumed  to 
refer  his  cuts  to  particular  species,  which  probably,  on  ac- 
count of  their  rudeness,  a  good  naturalist  would  not  attempt. 
The  Simia  Inuus,  or  Barbary  ape,  seems  to  be  one,  as  we 
might  expect.'  Gesner  was  not  very  diligent  in  examining 
the  histories  of  the  New  World.  Peter  Martyr  and  Hernando 
would  have  supplied  him  with  several  he  has  overlooked,  as 
the  Tapir,  the  Pecary,  the  Ant-eater,  and  the  fetid  Po]ecat.t 
26.  Less  acqu^nted  with  books  but  with  better  opportu- 
nities of  observintr  nature  than  Gesner,  his  contem- 
grary  iSelon  made  greater  accessions  to  zoology, 
■sides  bis  excellent  travels  in  the  Levant  and  Bgypt,  we 
have  from  him  a  history  of  fishes  in  Latin,  printed  in  1553, 
and  translated  by  the  author  into  French,  with  alterations 
and  additions ;  and  one  of  birds,  published  in  French  in 
1555,  written  with  great  learning,  though  not  without  fabu> 
lous  accounts,  as  was  usual  in  the  earlier  period  of  natural 
history.  Belon  was  perhaps  the  first,  at  least  in  modem 
times,  who  had  glimpses  of  a  great  typical  conformity  in 
nature.  In  one  of  his  works  he  places  the  skeletons  of  a 
man  and  a  bird  in  «)posiuon,  in  order  to  display  their  essen- 
tial analogy.  He  introduced  also  many  exotic  plants  into 
France.  Every  one  knows,  says  a  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  our  gardens  owe  all  their  beauty  to  Belon.t  The 
same  writer  has  satisfactorily  cleared  this  eminent  naturalist 
from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  to  which  credit  had  been 
hastily  given.§  Belon  may,  on  the  whole,  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  Gesner. 

S7.  Salviani  published  in  155S  a  history  of  fishes  (Ani- 
malium  Aquatilium  Historia),  with  figures  well  exe- 
cuted, but  by  no  means  numerous.     He  borrows  RaHJSJ! 
most  of  his  materials  from  the  ancients,  and  having        '"  "*'' 

*  Sunt  et  cynocephalorum  diTemgi-  §  Id.  p.  43R.      It  had  been  Busprated 

nerciKG  unum   genui  uudHtorum.      T  that  the  manuscript!)  of  Gilln,  the  author 

UiJDk  he  knew  the  leading  choiacteriKica  of  a  compiUlion  from  ^lian,  vba  had 

ibunded  on  the  tail,  but  did  not  attend  himself  travelled  in  the  East,  fell  into 

■ecuratelj   to    (ubordinate    distinctiona,  the    hands    of    Belon,    vho    publiihed 

liiough  be  knev  them  to  eiisL  them    aa    hi>    own.      Cetner    bu   been 

t  The  Tapir  u  mentioned  by  Petet  thought  tn  insinuate  this;  but  Liron  is 

Martyr,  the  rest  in  Hemanda.  ofopinion  that  Belon  wai  not  meant  by 

t  Limn,  Singularitia  Hiitorlquea,  !.  him. 
456. 
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frequently  failed  in  identifying  the  species  they  describe, 
cannot  be  read  without  precaution.*  But  Rondelet  (De 
Piscibus  Marinis,  1554)  was  far  superior  as  an  ichthyologist, 
in  the  judgment  of  Cuvier,  to  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
both  by  the  number  of  fishes  he  has  known,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  figures,  which  exceed  three  hundred  for  fresh-water 
and  marine  species.  His  knowledge  of  those  which  inhabit 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  so  extensive  that  little  has  been 
added  since  his  time.  *'  It  is  the  work,"  says  the  same  great 
authority,  "  which  has  supplied  almost  every  thing  which  we 
find  on  that  subject  in  Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  Willoughby, 
Artedi,  and  Linnseus  ;  and  even  Lacepede  has  been  obliged,  in 
many  instances,  to  depend  on  Rondelet."  The  text,  however, 
is  far  inferior  to  the  figures,  and  is  too  much  occupied  with 
an  attempt  to  fix  the  ancient  names  of  the  several  9pecies.t 
2S.  llie  very  little  book  of  Dr.  C^us  on  British  Dogs, 
published  in  1570,  the  whole  of  which,  I  believe,  has 
been  translated  by  Pennant  in  his  British  Zoology, 
is  hardly  worth  mentioning  j  nor  do  I  know  that  zoolog^<aI 
literature  has  any  thing  more  to  produce  till  almost  the  close 
of  the  century,  when  ^e  first  and  second  volumes  of  Aldro- 
vandus's  vast  natural  history  was  published.  These,  as  well 
as  the  third,  which  appeared  in  160S,  treat  of  birds ;  the 
fourth  is  on  insects  ;  and  these  alone  were  given  to  the  world 
by  the  laborious  author,  a  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Bologna.  After  his  death  in  1605,  nine  more  folio  volumes, 
embracing  with  various  degrees  of  detail  most  other  parts  of 
natural  history,  were  successively  published  by  different  edi- 
tors. "  We  can  only  consider  the  works  of  Aldrovandus," 
says  Cuvier,  "as  an  immense  compilation  without  taste  or 
genius ;  the  very  plan  and  materiiils  being  in  a  great  measure 
borrowed  from  Gesner  j  and  Buffon  has  had  reason  to  say 
that  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  tenth  part  of  its  bulk  by  striking 
out  the  useless  and  impertinent  matter."  t  Buffon,  however, 
which  Cuvier  might  have  gone  on  to  say,  praises  the  method 
of  Aldrovandus  and  his  fidelity  of  description,  and  even  ranks 
his  work  above  every  other  natural  history.§     I  am  not  ac- 
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qoainteil  with  its  contents ;  but  according  to  Linnseus,  Aldro- 
vandus,  or  the  editors  of  his  posthumous  volumes,  added  only 
a  very  few  species  of  quaanipeds  to  those  mentioned  by 
Gesner,  among  which  are  the  Zebra,  the  Jerboa,  the  Musk 
Rm  of  Russia,  and  the  Manis  or  Scaly  Ant-eater.* 

^.  A  more  steady  progress  was  made  in  the  science  of 
botany,  which  commemorates,  in  those  living  memo-  noun;  ■, 
rials  with  which  she  delights  to  honour  her  cultiva-  T"™"- 
tors,  several  names  still  respected,  and  several  books  that 
have  not  lost  their  utility.  Our  countryman.  Dr.  Turner, 
published  the  first  part  of  a  New  Herbal  in  1551  ;  the  second 
and  third  did  not  appear  till  156S  and  1568.  "The  ar- 
rangement," says  Pulteney,  "  is  alphabetical  according  to  the 
Latin  names,  and  after  the  description  he  frequently  specifies 
die  places  and  growth.  He  is  ample  in  his  discrimination  of 
die  species,  as  his  great  object  was  to  ascertain  the  Materia 
Me^ca  of  the  ancients,  and  of  Dioscorides  in  particular, 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  first  gives  names  to 
many  English  plants ;  and  allowing  for  the  time  when  spe- 
dfical  distinctions  were  not  established,  when  almost  all  the 
small  plants  were  disregarded,  and  the  Cryptogamia  almost 
wholly  overlooked,  the  number  he  was  acquainted  with  is 
much  beyond  what  could  easily  have  been  imagined  in  an 
original  writer  on  his  sul^ect."t 

30.  The  work  of  Maranta,  published  in  1559,  on  the 
method  of  understanding  medicinal  plants,  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  late  writer  of  considerable  reputation,  Bounim' 
nearly  at  the  head  of  any  in  that  age.  The  author 
IS  independent,  though  learned,  extremely  acute  in  discrimi- 
nating plants  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  discovered  many 
himself,  ridiculing  those  who  dared  to  add  nothing  to  Diosco- 

OB  Aldranndui  Ul  njuallr  on  Gesner,  thenuelTM  to  the  subject  in  th«  aiiteench 

vbo  li  not  ]e«  aeeumuUtiTe  or  material!  ceatury;    inch   u    Cordus,    Mithioliu, 

lot  praperl;  bearing  on  natural  liittorf,  Hereati,  Gesner,  Agricala,   Belon,  Ron- 

and  not  much  1cm  destitute  oT  ajBtematic  delet,  Ortelius,  and  many  others.      Hik- 

order.      Tbe  muarks  of  Buffoa  on  thli  lu;t    menlwns    the    ctbincU    ot    aoma 

viMe   of    teeming    are    Tcry  just,   and  English   collectors  from   wbLch  be  had 

applicable  to  the  vorki  of  the  uitcenth  derived  aiaistance.      Becknuan'i  Hist,  of 

ecstuT^  on  almoat  ever;  lubjeet  u  well  Inientlani,  ii.  57. 

Muolofcj.  ^1.    Pultenej's    HiatariiM)!     Sketch    of 

*  Colleetioni  of  natural  hiitory  aeem  the    Progreu    of  Botan^f  in   England, 

to  hare  been  brmed  b;  all  who  applied  p.  68. 
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rides.*  Maranta  had  studied  in  the  private  garden,  formed 
by  Plnelli  at  Naples.  But  public  gardens  were  common  in 
Italy.  Those  of  Pisa  and  Padua  were  the  earliest,  and  per- 
haps the  most  celebrated.  One  established  by  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  was  peculiarly  rich  in  exotic  plants  procured  from 
Greece  and  Asia.t  And  perhaps  the  generous  emulation  in 
all  things  honourable  between  the  houses  of  Este  and  Medici 
led  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  some  time  afterwards  near  the  end 
of  the  century,  to  enrich  the  gardens  of  Pisa  with  the  finest 
plants  of  Asia  and  America.  The  climate  of  France  was  less 
favourable  ;  the  first  public  garden  seems  to  have  been  formed 
at  Montpellier,  and  there  was  none  at  Paris  in  ld58.t 
Meantime  the  vegetable  productions  of  newly  discovered 
countries  became  famili^  to  Europe.  Many  are  described 
in  the  excellent  History  of  the  Indies  by  Hernando  d'  Oviedo, 
such  as  the  Cocos,  the  Cactus,  the  Guiacum.  Another 
Spanish  author,  Garate,  first  describes  the  Solanum  Tubero- 
sum, or  potato,  under  the  name  of  Papas.g  It  has  been  said 
that  tobacco  is  first  mentioned,  or  at  least  first  well  described 
by  Benzoni,  in  Nova  Novi  Orbis  Historia  (Geneva,  1578).j| 
Belon  went  to  the  Levant  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
on  purpose  to  collect  plants ;  several  other  writers  of  voyages 
followed  before  its  close.  Among  these  was  Prosper  Alpinus, 
who  passed  several  years  in  Egypt,  but  his  principal  work, 
De  Plantis  Exoticis,  is  posthumous,  and  did  not  appear  till 
16^.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  European  author  who  has 
mentioned  coiFee.^ 

31.  The  critical  examination  of  the  ancients,  the  establish- 
ment  of  gardens,    the   travels  of  botanists    thus 

"'"'  furnished  a  great  supply  of  plants ;  it  was  now 
required  to  compare  and  arrange  them.  Gesner  first  under- 
took this ;  he  had  formed  a  garden  of  his  own  at  Zurich,  and 

■  Sprcngel,  Hiitoris  Rn  Heibarife.  earl;  u  1581,  be  is  mentioned  ta  one  ot 

<tS011,  i.  345.  the  fint  qui  ait  pmrH  de  Vvtage  de  txnre 

f  Id.  360.  t  Id.  363.  du  ca(£,  et  en  ail  dictit  la  preparation 

§  Id.  37S.  BTec  eiictitude.      It  is  possible  that  Ihii 

y    Id.  3TS.  book  of  Raiiwolf  beiujc  written  in  Ger- 

%  Id.  3B4.     Caroiani,  vi.  S5.    Biagr.  niBD,  and  the  author  being  obscure  in 

UniT.      Yet.  in  the  article  on  Rauwolf,  eamparison   irith    I'rospcT   Alpinus,  his 

■  German  naturalist,  who  published  an  prior  claim  has  been  till  lately  orct- 

account  of  hia  iravela  in  the  Lef  ant  as  looked. 
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has  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  true  system  of  classi- 
fying plants  according  to  the  organs  of  fructification  ;  which 
however  he  does  not  aeeni  to  have  made  known,  nor  were  his 
botanical  writings  puhlished  till  the  last  century.  Gesner 
was  the  first  who  mentions  the  Indian  Sugar-cane  and  the 
Tobacco,  as  well  as  many  indigenous  plants.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  used  to  chew  and  smoke  tobacco,  "  by  which  he  ren- 
dered himself  giddy,  and  in  a  manner  dnmk."  *  As  Gesner 
died  in  1564,  this  carries  back  the  knowledge  of  tobacco  in 
Europe  several  years  beyond  the  above-mentioned  treatise  of 
Benzoni. 

32.  Dodoens,  or  Dodonieus,  a  Dutch  physician,  in  1553, 
translated   into    his  own  language  the  history  of 

i^ants  by  Fuchs,  to  which  he  added  133  figures.  °'^' 
These,  instead  of  using  the  alphabetical  order  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  arranged  according  to  a  method  which  he  thought 
more  natural.  "  He  explains,"  says  Sprengel,  "  well  and 
learnedly  the  ancient  botanists,  and  described  many  plants 
for  the  first  time ; "  among  these  are  the  Ules  Europeeus, 
and  the  Hyadnthus  non  scriptus.  The  great  aim  of  render- 
ing the  modem  Materia  Medica  conformable  to  the  ancient 
seenos  to  have  made  the  early  botanists  a  little  inattentive  to 
ot^ects  before  their  eyes.  Dodoens  himself  is  rather  a  phy- 
Mcian  than  a  botanist  and-  is  more  diligent  about  the  uses  of 
plants  than  their  diaracteristics.  He  collected  all  his  writings, 
under  the  title  Stirpium  Hlstorise  Pemptades  Sex,  at  Antwerp 
in  1583,  with  1341  figures,  a  greater  number  than  had  yet 
been  published. 

33.  The  Stirpium  Adversaria,  by  Pena  and  Lobel,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  best  known  as  a  botanist,  was 
published  at  London  in  1570.  Lobel  indeed, 
though  a  native  of  Lille,  having  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
Englfuid,  may  be  furly  counted  among  our  botanists.  He 
bad  previou»y  travelled  much  over  Europe.  "  In  the 
execution  of  this  work,"  says  Pulteney,  *'  there  is  exhibited, 
I  beheve,  the  first  sketch,  rude  as  it  is,  of  a  natural  method 
of  arrangement,  which  however  extends  no  farther  than  throw- 
ing the  plants  into  ]arge  tribes,  families,  or  orders,  according 
to  the  external  appearance  or  habit  of  the  whole  plant  or 

•  Sprtaigcl,  in.  3»a 
vol..  II.  R  ^^  , 
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flower,  without  establiahing  any  definitions  or  characters. 
The  whole  forms  forty-four  tribes.  Some  contain  the  plants 
of  one  or  two  modem  genera,  others  many,  and  some,  it  must 
be  owned,  very  incongruous  to  each  other.  On  the  whole, 
they  are  much  superior  to  Dodoens's  divisions."*  Lobel's 
Adversaria  contains  descriptions  of  1200  or  1500  plants, 
■with  272  engravings ;  the  former  are  not  clear  or  well 
expressed,  and  in  this  he  is  inferior  to  his  contemporaries ; 
the  latter  are  on  copper,  very  small,  but  neat.t  In  a  later 
work,  the  Flantarum  Historia,  Antwerp,  1^76,  the  naoiber 
of  figures  is  very  considerably  greater,  but  the  book  has  been 
less  esteemed,  being  a  sort  of  complement  to  the  other. 
Sprengel  speaks  more  highly  of  Lobel  than  the  Biogrtqihie 
Universelle. 

d4>.  Clusius  or  Lecluse,  bom  at  Arras,  and  a  traveQer,  like 
many  other  botanists,  over  Europe,  till  he  settled  at 
Leyden  as  professor  of  botany  in  1593,  is  generally 
reckoned  the  greatest  master  of  his  science  whom  the  age 
produced.  His  descriptions  are  remarkable  for  their  exact- 
ness, precision,  elegance,  and  method,  though  he  seems  to 
have  had  little  regard  to  natural  classification.  He  has  added 
a  long  list  to  the  plants  already  known.  Clusius  began  1^ 
a  translation  of  Dodoeos  into  Latin ;  he  published  several 
other  works  within  the  century,  t  • 

35,  Ciesalpin  was  not  only  a  botanist,  but  greater  in  this 
than  in  any  other  of  the  sciences  he  embraced.  He 
^  °'  was  the  first  (the  writings  of  Gesner,  if  they  go  so 
far,  being  in  his  time  unpublished,)  who  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish a  natural  order  of  classification  on  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. He  founded  it  on  the  number,  figure,  and  position 
of  the  fructifying  parts,  observing  the  situation  of  the  calix 
and  flower  relatively  to  the  germen,  the  divisions  of  the 
former,  and  in  general  what  has  been  regarded  in  later  sys- 
tems as  the  basis  of  arrangement.  He  treats  of  trees  and  of 
herbs  separately,  as  two  grand  divisions,  but  under  each 
follows  his  own  natural  system.  The  distinction  of  sexes  he 
thought  needless  in  plants,  on  account  of  their  simplicity ; 
though  he  admits  it  to  exist  in  some,  as  in  the  hemp  and 

•  Hiitorieal  Sketch,  p.  108.  (  Sprengel,  HOT.    Biogr.  Udit.     Pul- 

-t  Sprengel,  S99.  tenej. 
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the  jnniper.  Wis  treatise  on  Plants,  in  1583,  is  divided 
into  sixteen  books  j  io  the  first  of  which  he  lays  down  the 
principtes  of  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology.  Many 
ideas,  says  Du  Petit  Thouars,  are  found  there,  of  which 
the  tmth  was  long  afterwards  recognised.  He  analysed  the 
structure  of  seeds,  which  he  compares  to  the  eggs  of  animus  j 
an  analogy,  however,  which  had  occurred  to  Empedocles 
among  the  ancients.  "  One  page  alone,"  the  same  writer 
observes,  "  in  the  dedication  of  Ceesalpin  to  the  duke  of 
Toscany,  concentrates  the  principles  of  a  good  botanical 
system  so  well,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  labours  of  later 
botanists,  nothing  material  could  be  added  to  his  sketch,  and 
if  this  one  page  out  of  all  the  writings  of  Csesalpin  remained, 
it  would  be  enough  to  secure  him  an  immortal  reputation."  * 
Oesalpin  unfortunately  gave  no  figures  of  plants,  which  may 
have  been  among  the  causes  that  his  system  was  so  long 
overlooked. 

SG.  The  Historia  Generalis  Plantanim  by  Dalechamps,  iu 
1587»  contains  27^1  figures,  many  of  which,  how-  n,i,jhiuBp.i 
ever,  appear  to  be  repetitions.  These  are  divided  ^•^'"' 
into  eighteen  classes  according  to  their  form  and  size,  but 
with  no  natural  method.  His  work  is  imperfect  and  faulty  ; 
most  of  the  descriptions  are  borrowed  from  his  predecessors.! 
TabemsemoDtanus,  in  a  book  in  the  Gierman  language,  baa 
described  5800  species,  and  given  34>80  figures.t  The 
Fhytopinax  of  Gerard  Bauhin  (Basle,  1596)  is  the  first  im- 
portant work  of  one  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
John,  laboured  for  forty  years  in  the  advancement  of  botanical 
knowledge.  It  is  a  catalogue  of  2460  plants,  including, 
among  about  250  others  that  were  new,  the  first  accurate 
description  of  the  potato,  which,  as  be  informs  us,  was  already 
culdvated  in  Italy.§ 

37.  Gerard's  Herbal,  published  in  1597i  was  formed  on 
the  basis  of  Dodoens,  takmg  in  much  from  Lobel     g«w*-i 
and  Clusius ;  the  figures  are  from  the  blocks  used     ""**'" 
by  Tabemeemontanus.     It  is  not  now  esteemed  at  all  by 

*  Blc^.  UniT.    Sprengel.ifter  giving  et    allorum    omnium    ad    Gartnerium 

>n  aiuljiii  or  the  >jstem  or  Ccnlpin,  uique  eiempUr  esl.    p.  430. 

Boncludes:    En  primi  ajaiemalii  carpO'  f  Spiengel,  43S. 

logici  ipecimen,  quod  licet  itnperfectum  1   Id.  496. 

•it,  ingenii  tamtn  suirnni  monumentUTn  §  Id.  451. 
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botanists,  at  least  in  this  first  edition  ;  "but,"  saya  Ptilteney, 
*'  from  its  being  well  timed,  from  its  comprehending  almost 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  then  known,  by  being  written  in 
English,  and  ornamented  with  a  more  numerous  set  of  figures 
than  had  ever  accompanied  any  work  of  the  kind  in  this  king- 
dom, it  obt^ned  great  repute."  * 


Sect.  III. —  On  Anatomy  and  Medicine. 

FaUopiui,  Eutlachiui,  and  other  Anatamult  —  Slate  ofMeAiitt. 

38.  Few  sciences  were  so  successfully  pursued  iu  this  period 
Anntonri  ^  ^^^t  of  anatomy.  If  it  was  impossible  to  snatch 
piuopiiu.  ixQxa  Vesalius  the  pre-eminent  glory  that  belongs  to 
him  as  almost  its  creator,  it  might  still  be  said  that  two  men 
now  appeared  who,  had  they  lived  earlier,  would  probably 
have  gone  as  far,  and  who,  by  coming  later,  were  enabled  to 
go  beyond  him.  These  were  Fallopius  and  Eustachius,  both 
Italians.  The  former  is  indeed  placed  by  Sprengel  even 
above  Vesalius,  and  reckoned  the  first  anatomist  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  No  one  had  understood  that  delicate  part  of 
the  human  structure,  the  organ  of  hearing,  so  well  as  Fallo- 
pius, though  even  he  left  much  for  others.  He  added  several 
to  the  list  of  muscles,  and  made  some  discoveries  in  the 
intestinal  and  generative  organs.t 

39.  Eustachius,  though  on  the  whole  inferior  to  Fallopius, 
went  beyond  him  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  in  which 
a  canal,  as  is  well  known,  bears  his  name.  One  of 
his  biographers  has  gone  so  far  as  to  place  him  above  every 
anatomist  for  the  number  of  his  discoveries.  He  has  treated 
very  well  of  the  teeth,  a  subject  little  understood  before,  and 
was  the  first  to  trace  the  vena  azygos  through  all  its  rami- 
fications. No  one  as  yet  had  exhibited  the  structure  of  the 
human  kidneys,  Vesalius  having  examined  them  only  in  dogs.f 


■  Hut.  Sketch,  p.  123. 

t  Portd.     Sprengel,  Hist  de  la  Mjdecine. 

t  Portal. 
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The  scarcity  of  human  subjects  was  in  fact  an  irresistible 
temptatioii  to  take  upon  trust  the  identity  between  quadrupeds 
aod  mau,  which  misled  the  great  anatomists  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  •  Comparative  anatomy  was  therefore  not  yet  pro- 
moted to  its  real  dignity,  both  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
natural  history,  and  as  opening  the  most  conclusive  and  mag- 
mficent  views  of  teleology.  Goiter,  an  anatomist 
bom  in  Holland,  but  who  passed  his  life  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  describe  tlie 
skeletons  of  several  animals ;  though  Belon,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  views  far  beyond  his  age  in  what  is  strictly  comparative 
anatomy.  Coiter^s  work  bears  the  date  of  1^7^ ;  in  1566 
he  had  published  one  on  human  osteology,  where  that  of  the 
foetus  is  said  to  be  first  described,  though  some  attribute  this 
merit  to  Fallopius.  Colter  is  called  in  the  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle  one  of  the  creators  of  pathological  anatomy. 

40.  Columbus,  (De  Re  Anatomica,  Venice,  1559,)  the 
successor  of  Vesalius  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  pro- 
fessor  at  Pisa  and  Rome,  has  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  several  muscles,  and  given  the  name  of  vomer  to 
die  small  bone  which  sustains  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and 
which  Vesalius  had  taken  for  a  mere  process  of  the  sphenoid. 
Columbus,  though  too  arrogant  in  censuring  his  great  prede- 
cessor, gener^ly  follows  him.t  Arantius,  in  1^71)  is  among 
the  first  who  made  known  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
and  the  structure  of  the  fcetus.1:  He  was  also  conversant,  as 
Vidius,  a  professor  at  Paris  of  Italian  birth,  as  early  as  1542, 
bad  already  been,  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  But  this 
was  much  improved  by  Varoli  in  his  Anatomia,  published  in 
1573,  who  traced  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  gave  a 
better  account  than  any  one  before  him  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
voice.  Piccolomini  (Anatomise  Prselectiones,  1586)  is  one 
of  the  first  who  described  the  cellular  tissue,  and  in  other 
respects  has  made  valuable  observations.  Ambrose  Pare,  a 
French  surgeon,  is  deemed  the  founder  of  chirurgic  science, 

■  Hie  church  had  a  repugnance  to  lamut.     Sprongel  suggetU  ihat"noatio 

pCTmit  the  dinectioD  of  dead  bodies, but  modo"  meant  b;  opiuint   but  thu  seems 

Pdlopiiu  lelU  ui  that  the  duke  of  Tut-  to  be  merel;  ■  eoqjecture.     Hiit.  de  la 

eanj  wm  Kunelimm  obliging  enough  to  M^decine,  iv,  II. 
■end  a  liTing  erimuul  to  the  anatomUti,  f  Pottalg  i.  S4I. 
Jims  imU^dmiu  wntn  modo  li  analami-        j   Id.  vol.  iL  p.  3. 
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at  least  in  that  country.  His  works  were  first  collected  in 
1561  }  but  his  treatise  on  gunshot  wounds  is  as  old  as  1545. 
Several  other  names  are  mentioned  with  respect  by  die  histo- 
rians of  medicine  and  anatomy ;  such  as  those  of  Albert!, 
Benivieni,  Donatus,  and  Schank.  Never,  says  Portal,  were 
anatomy  and  surgery  better  cultivated,  with  more  emulation 
or  more  encouragement,  than  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  long  list  of  minor  discoveries  in  the  human 
frame  are  recorded  by  this  writer  and  by  Sprengel.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  we  give  these  names,  which  of 
itself  it  is  rather  an  irksome  l^ur  to  enumerate,  with  no 
other  object  than  that  none  of  those  who  by  their  ability  and 
diligence  carried  forward  the  landmarks  of  human  knowledge 
should  miss,  in  a  history  of  general  literature,  of  their  meed 
ciraiLtion  of  remembrance.  We  reserve  to  the  next  period 
of  iho  blood.  t],Qgg  passages  in  the  anatomists  of  this  age,  which 
have  seemed  to  anticipate  the  great  discovery  that  immor- 
talises the  name  of  Harvey. 

41.  These  continual  discoveries  in  the  anatomical  sb^c- 
Mnii^ind  mre  of  ™an  tended  to  guide  and  correct  the  theory 
"""•"■  of  medicine.  The  observations  of  this  period  be- 
came more  acute  and  accurate.  Those  of  Plater  and  Fo- 
resti,  especially  the  latter,  are  still  reputed  classical  in  medical 
literature.  Prosper  Alpinus  may  be  deemed  the  father  in 
modern  times  of  diagnostic  science.*  Plater,  in  his  Praxis 
Medica,  made  the  first,  though  an  imperfect  attempt,  at  a 
classification  of  diseases.  Yet  the  observations  made  in  this 
age,  and  the  whole  practical  system,  are  not  exempt  from 
considerable  faults ;  the  remedies  were  too  topical,  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  were  more  regarded  than  its  cause ;  the 
theory  was  too  simple  and  general ;  above  all,  a  great  deid  of 
credulity  and  superstition  prevuled  in  the  art.t  Many 
among  the  first  in  science  believed  in  demoniacal  possessions 
and  sorcery,  or  in  astrology.  This  was  most  common  in 
Germany,  where  the  school  of  Paracelsus,  discreditably  to 
the  national  understanding,  exerted  much  influence.  The 
best  physicians  of  the  century  were  either  Italian  or  French. 

4S.  Notwithstanding  the  bigoted  veneradon  for  Hippo- 
crates   that   most   avowed,    several   physicians,  not  at  all 

•  Sprengel,  iii.  17S.  t  I^  '«. 
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sdlieriog  to  Paracelsus,  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  radonal 
experience  against  the  Greek  school,  when  diey  thought 
them  at  variance.  Joubert  of  Montpellier,  in  his  Paradoxes 
(1566),  was  a  bold  innovator  of  this  class;  but  many  of 
his  paradoxes  are  now  established  truths.  Botal  of  Asti,  a 
pupil  of  Fallopius,  introduced  the  practice  of  venesection  on 
a  scale  before  unknown,  but  prudently  umed  to  show  that 
Hippocrates  was  on  his  side.  The  faculty  of  medicine, 
however,  at  Paris  condemned  it  as  erroneous  and  very  dan- 
gerous. His  method,  neverthdess,  had  great  success,  espe- 
cially in  Spain.* 


Sect.  IV.  — On  Oriental  Literature. 

43.  This  is  a  subject  over  which,  on  account  of  my  total 
ignorance  of  Eastern  languages,  I  am  glad  to  syriuTtc- 
hasten.  The  first  work  that  i^pears  after  the  n^tb-  , 
middle  of  the  century  is  a  grammiu*  of  the  Syriac,  "°"'"- 
Chaldee,  and  Rabbinical,  compared  with  die  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic  languages,  which  Angelo  Canini,  a  man  as  great 
in  Oriental  as  in  Grecian  learning,  published  at  Paris  in 
15541.  In  the  next  year  Widmandstadt  gave,  from  the 
press  of  Vienna,  the  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  New  Testanient.t  Several  lexicons  and  grammars  of 
this  tongue,  which  is  in  fact  only  a  dialect  not  far  removed 
tirom  the  Chaldee,  though  in  a  different  alphabetical  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  in  the  bibliographical  writers.  The  Syriac 
may  be  said  to  have  been  now  fairly  added  to  the  literary 
domain.  Hie  Antwerp  Polyglot  of  Arias  Montanus,  besides 
a  complete  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Complutensian  having  only  contiuiied  the  Pentateuch,  gives 
the  New  Testament  in  Syriac,  as  well  as  Pagoini's  Latin 
translation  of  the  Old.t 

■  Sprengel,  lii.  p.SlJ.  Henry   Stephens  reprinted  it   wilb   the 

t  Schelbom,    Amanitrntei    LiteniruE,      Greek  and  with  two  Latin  tnnslitioiu. 

liiL  234.      Biog.  Uniierselle.      Andrew  (   Andret,  lii.  49.      The   whole  edi- 

lii.   45.      Eiehhom,    t.    435.      In    thU  lion   ii  richer  in  mateiiali  thu  that  of 

•didoD  the  Sjriae  teit  done  appcated ;     Ximeaei. 
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44.  The  Hebrew  language  was  studied,  espedally  aaumg 
Hebrew  the  German  IVotestants,  to  a  considerable  extent,  if 
ciiuci.       ^g  jj^^y  judge  from  the  number  of  grammatical 

works  published  within  this  period.  Among  these  Morhof 
selects  the  Erotemata  LinguEe  Hehrsete  by  Neander,  printed 
at  Basle  in  1567-  TremiUius,  Chevalier,  and  Dnmus 
among  Protestants,  Masius  and  Clarius  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  the  most  conspicuous  names.  The  first,  an  Ita- 
lian refugee,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Latin,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Francis  Junius. 
The  second,  a  native  of  France,  taught  Hebrew  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  there  the  instructor  of  Drusius,  whose  father 
had  emigrated  from  Flanders  on  the  ground  of  religion. 
Drusius  himself,  afterwards  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Franeker,  has  left  writings  of  more  permanent 
reputation  than  most  other  Hebraists  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  they  relate  chiefly  to  biblical  criticism  and  Jewish 
antiquity,  and  several  of  them  have  a  place  in  the  Critid 
Sacri  and  in  the  collectioti  of  Ugolini.*  Clarius  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  some  influence  on  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  asserting  the  authenticity  of  the  Vulgate,  t 
Calasio  was  superior,  probably,  to  them  all,  but  his  principal 
writings  do  not  belong  to  this  period.  No  large  proportion 
of  the  treatises  published  by  Ugolini  ought,  so  far  as  I  know 
their  authors,  to  be  referred  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

45.  The  Hebrew  language  had  been  early  studied  in 
lu  Mudr  In  England,  though  there  has  been  some  controversy 
Kngi-ni  as  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  the  first  . 
translators  of  the  Bible  possessed.  We  find  that  both 
Chevalier  read  lectures  on  Hebrew  at  Cambridge  not  long 
after  the  queen's  accession,  and  his  disciple  Drusius  at 
Oxford,    from  1572  to  15764     Hugh  Brooghton  was  a 

*  Drusius  ia    eitolled    lif  all   critics  Hebrew  but  indifferent Ij,  mnd  doe*  little 

encept  Scsliger  (Scaligerans  Secunda),  more  than  cop;  Muiittcr,  whose  obiemi- 

wlia  scema  to  have  conceived  one  or  big  tions  are  too  full  oT  Jiiduam,  u  he  cod- 

personal  prrjudices  against  the  Franeker  aulted  no  interpreters  but  the  rabbitucal 

profi'ssor,  anil  depreciates  his  moral  cha-  writers.      Masiui,  the  lame  author  says, 

racter.      Simon  thlnki  Drusius  the  most  la  vet;  learned,  but  has  the  like  &ull  of 

learned  andjudicious  writer  we  find  in  the  dealing  in  rabbinical  eipositioiu.  p.  499. 
Critic!  SaciL     Hist.  Critique  du  V.  T„        t  Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiquities.     In 

p.  49S-    Biogr.  Univ.  Blount  1574,  he  waa  appointed  to  rnulpublidf 

f  Clarius,  according  to  Simon,  knew  in  Sjriac. 
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deeply  learned  rabbinical  scholar.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
cotdd  produce  any  other  name  of  marked  reputation  ;  and 
we  find  that  the  first  Hebrew  types,  employed  in  any  con- 
uderable  number,  appear  in  150Q.  These  are  in  a  book  not 
relating  directly  to  Hebrew,  Rheses  Institutiones  Linguae 
Cambro-Britanniae.  But  a  few  Hebrew  characters,  very 
rudely  cut  in  wood,  are  found  in  "Wakefield's  Oration,  printed 
as  early  as  15S4-.* 

46.  The  Syriac  and  Chaldee  were  so  closely  related  to 
Hebrew,  both  as  languages,  and  in  the  theological 

FnrDoaes  for  which  they  were  studied,  that  thev  did  gimtoba 
not  much  enlarge  the  held  of  Oriental  literature. 
The  most  copious  language,  and  by  far  the  most  fertile  of 
books,  was  the  Arabic.  A  few  slight  attempts  at  intro- 
ducing a  knowledge  of  this  had  been  made  before  the  middle 
of  the  century.  An  Arabic  as  well  as  Syriac  press  at  Vienna 
was  first  due  to  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand  1.  in  1554,  but 
for  a  considerable  time  no  fruit  issued  from  it.  But  the  in- 
creasing  zeal  of  Rome  for  the  propagation  of  its  faith,  both 
among  infidels  and  schismatics,  gave  a  larger  sweep  to  the 
cultivation  of  Oriental  languages.  Gregory  XUI.  founded  a 
Maronite  College  at  Rome  in  1584,  for  those  Syrian  Chris- 
tians of  Libanus  who  had  united  themselves  to  the  Catholic 
church }  the  cardinal  Medici,  afterwards  grand  duke  of  Flo- 
rence, established  an  Oriental  press,  about  1580,  under  the 
superintendence  of  John  Baptista  Raimondi ;  and  Sixtus  V. 
in  1588  that  of  the  Vatican,  which,  though  principally  de- 
signed for  early  Christian  literature,  was  possessed  of  types 
for  the  chief  Eastern  languages.  Hence  the  Arabic,  hitherto 
almost  neglected,  began  to  attract  more  attention ;  the  Gos- 
pels in  that  language,  were  published  at  Rome  in  1590  or 
1591  i  some  works  of  Euclid  and  Avicenna  had  preceded  ; 
one  or  two  elementary  books  on  grammar  appeared  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  several  other  publications  belong  to  the  last  years 
of  the  century,  t      Scaliger  now  entered  upon  the  study  of 

Arabic  with  all  his  indefatigable  activity.     Vet,  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  few  had  penetrated  far  into  a  region  so  novel 

and  extensive,  and  in  which  the  subsidiary  means  of  know- 
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kdge  were  so  imperfect.  The  early  grammare  are  repre- 
sented byEichhom  as  beiog  very  indifferent,  and  in  fact  very 
few  Arabic  books  had  been  printed.  The  edition  of  the  Koran 
by  Pagninus  in  1529  was  unfortunately  suppressed,  as  we 
have  before  menUoned,  by  the  zeal  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Casaubon,  writing  to  Scaliger  in  1597,  declares  that  no  one 
within  his  recollection  had  even  touched  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  that  language,  except  Fostel  in  a  few  rh^)sodies ; 
and  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had  written  any  tiaag 
ou  the  Persic.*  Gresner,  however,  in  his  Mithridates,  1558, 
had  given  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  twenty-two  languages ;  to 
which  Rocca  at  Rome,  in  1591,  added  three  more ;  and 
Megiser  increased  the  number,  in  a  book  published  next  year 
at  Frankfort,  to  forty,  t 


Sect.  V. — On  Geography. 

Vot/agei  in  Ike  Irtdiel  —  T^oie  of  tie  Sti^M  —  0/  OrUSat  and  oOiert. 

47.  A  MORE  important  accession  to  the  knowledge  of 
Europe  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  had  hitherto 
lafienBT  been  made  through  the  press,  is  due  to  Ramusio,  a 
Venetian  who  had  filled  respectable  offices  under 
the  republic.  He  published,  in  1550,  the  first  volume  of  his 
well-known  collection  of  Travels ;  the  second  appeared  in 
1559,  and  the  third  in  1565.  They  have  been  repiinted 
several  times,  and  all  the  editions  are  not  equally  complete. 
No  general  collection  of  travels  had  hitherto  been  published, 
except  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Gryraeus,  and  though  the  greater 
part  perhaps  of  those  included  in  Ramusio's  three  volumes 
had  appeared  separately,  others  came  forth  for  the  first  time. 
The  Aiirica  of  Leo  Africanus,  a  baptized  Moor,  with  which 

*  Nostra   sulcm    mcmoris,  qui    eai  t«iiiiia,qiuinei!lulilePeiwci,qiwd«qiu- 

lin^u  vd  oKfif,  quod  aiunt,  Simtu^  at-  dem  mcmiiti  nequo  ille,  neque  alius  quia- 

tigcrit,  novi  nemiaem,  aiiL  quod  Poslel-  qiuun  Tel  Tpo  to  Mfaiurotr.     Epist.  ciiL 
lum    nescio    quid    mugiDatum    esK    de         f  Biogr.    Unit.    arts.    M^im    and 

lingua  Arabics  memini.      Sed  ilia  quam  Rocca. 
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Ramiisio  beg^s,  is  among  these ;  and  it  is  upon  this  work 
that  such  knowledge  as  we  possessed,  till  very  recent  times, 
as  to  the  interior  of  that  continent,  was  almost  entirely 
founded.  Ramusio  in  the  remainder  of  this  volume  gives 
many  vogages  in  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, including  two  accounts  of  Magellan's  circumnavlga- 
tion  of  the  world,  and  one  of  Japan,  which  had  very  lately 
been  discovered.  The  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  traveU 
through  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  beginning  with  that  of 
Marco  Polo,  including  also  the  curious,  though  very  ques- 
tionable 'voyage  of  the  Zeni  brothers,  about  14<X),  to  some 
unknown  region  north  of  Scotland.  In  the  third  volume  we 
find  the  conquests  of  Cortes  and  Pizano,  with  all  that  had 
already  been  printed  of  the  excellent  work  of  Hernando 
d'  Oviedo  on  the  Western  world.  Few  subsequent  collections 
of  voyages  are  more  esteemed  for  the  new  matter  they  con- 
twn  than  that  of  Ramusio.* 

48.  The  importance  of  such  publications  as  that  of  Ramusio 
was  soon  perceived,  not  only  in  the  stimulus  they 
gave  to  curiosity  or  cupidity  towards  following  up  'h« 
the  paths  of  discovery,  but  in  calling  the  attention  of 
reflecting  minds,  such  as  Bodin  and  Montaigne,  to  so  copious 
a  harvest  of  new  facts,  illustrating  the  physical  and  social 
diaracter  of  the  human  species.     But  from  the  want  of  a 
rigid  investigation,  or  more  culpable  reasons,   these  early 
narratives  are  mingled  with  much  falsehood,  and  misled  some 
of  the  more  credulous  philosophers  almost  as  often  as  they 
enlarged  their  knowledge. 

49-  The  story  of  the  Portuguese  conquests  in  the  East, 
more  varied  and  almost  as  wonderful  as  romance,  qh,„ 
was  recounted  in  the  Asia  of  Joam  de  Barros  '"'■<•'■ 
(1552),  and  in  that  of  Castanheda  in  the  same  and  two 
ensuing  years ;  these  have  never  been  translated.  The  great 
voyage  of  Magellan  had  been  written  by  one  of  his  com- 
panions, Pigafetta.  This  was  first  published  in  Italian  in 
1556.  The  History  of  the  Indies  by  Acosta,  1590,  may  per- 
haps belong  more  strictly  to  other  departments  of  literature 
than  to  geography. 
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50.  The  Romish  missionaries,  especially  the  Jesuits,  spread 
accoddu  themselves  with  intrepid  zeal  during  this  period  over 
ofCbint  infidel  nations.  Things  strange  to  European  preju- 
dice, the  books,  the  laws,  the  rites,  the  manners,  the  dresses 
of  those  remote  people,  were  related  by  them  on  their  return, 
for  the  most  part  orally,  but  sometimes  through  the  press. 
The  vast  empire  of  China,  the  Cathay  of  Marco  Polo,  over 
which  an  air  of  fabulous  mystery  had  hung,  and  which  is 
delineated  in  the  old  maps  with  much  ignorance  of  its  position 
and  extent,  now  first  was  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
European  knowledge.  The  Portuguese  had  some  traffic  to 
Canton ;  but  the  relations  they  gave  were  uncert^n,  till, 
in  1577>  two  Augostin  friars  persuaded  a  Chinese  officer  to 
take  them  into  the  country.  After  a  residence  of  four  months 
they  returned  to  Manilla,  and  in  consequence  of  their  reports, 
Philip  II.  sent,  in  1580,  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Pekin. 
The  History  of  China  by  Mendoza,  as  it  is  called,  coutuna 
all  the  knowledge  that  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  collect  by 
these  means  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  on  comparison  with  later 
books  on  the  same  subject,  to  be  as  full  and  ample  an  account 
of  China  as  could  have  been  given  in  such  drcumstances. 
This  book  was  published  in  1585,  and  from  that  time,  but 
no  earlier,  do  we  date  our  acquaintance  with  that  empire.* 
Maffei,  in  his  History  of  India,  threw  all  the  graces  of  a  pure 
Latin  style  over  his  description  of  the  East.  The  first  part 
of  a  scarce  and  curious  collection  of  voyages  to  the  two 
Indies,  with  the  names  of  De  Bry  and  Merian  as  its  editors, 
iitdiaiiDd  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1590.  Six  other  volumes 
"""'^  were  publi^ed  at  intervals  down  to  I6ii4<.  Pos- 
sevin,  meantime,  told  us  more  of  a  much  nearer  state,  Mus- 
covy, than  was  before  familiar  to  western  Europe,  though 
the  first  information  had  been  due  to  England. 

51.  The  spirit  of  lucre  vied  with  that  of  religion  in  pene- 
trating unknown  regions.     In  this  the  English  have 
di™T.riM     most  to  boast :  they  were  the  first  to  pass  the  Icy 
^thora      Cape  and  anchor  their  ships  in  the  White   Sea. 
This  was  in  the  famous  voyage  of  Chancellor  in 
1553.      Anthony    Jenkinson  soon  afterwards,  through  the 

•  Biogr.  Univ.      TUis  w«i  tnndaled     leut  I  bcliev 
into  Engliih  b;  R.  Parke  in  ]  5S8 ;  at     but  hare  aen 
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heart  of  Russia,  found  his  way  to  Bokhara  and  Persia. 
ITiey  followed  up  the  discoveries  of  Cabot  in  North  America ; 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  had  ascertained  much  of 
the  coasts  about  Labrador  and  Hudson's  Bay,  as  wel)  as 
those  of  Virginia,  the  first  colony.  These  English  voyages 
were  recorded  in  the  three  parts  of  the  Collection  of  Voyages, 
by  Hakluyt,  published  in  1598,  1599,  and  1600.  Drake, 
second  to  Magellan  in  that  bold  enterprise,  traversed  the 
circumference  of  the  world  ;  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  quite 
as  much  as  any  later  age,  bears  witness  to  the  intrepidity  and 
skill,  if  not  strictly  to  the  science,  of  our  sailors.  For  these 
nndaunted  navigators,  traversing  the  unexplored  wildernesses 
of  ocean  in  small  ill-built  vessels,  had  neither  any  effectual 
assistance  from  charts,  nor  the  means  of  making  observations 
themselves,  or  of  profiting  by  those  of  others.  Hence,  when 
we  come  to  geographical  knowledge,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
tbc  word,  we  find  it  surprisingly  scanty,  even  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

53.  It  had  not,  however,  been  neglected,  so  far  as  a  multi- 
plid^  of  books  could  prove  a  regard  to  it.  Ortelius, 
in  bis  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum,  (the  first  edition  cuTiSSEii' 
of  which  was  in  1570,  augmented  afterwards  by 
several  maps  of  later  dates,}  gives  a  list  of  about  150  geogra- 
phical  treatises,  most  of  them  subsequent  to  1560.  His  own 
work  is  the  first  general  atlas  since  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
has  been  justly  reckoned  to  make  an  epoch  in  geography, 
being  the  basis  of  all  collections  of  maps  since  formed,  and 
deserving,  it  is  said,  even  yet  to  be  consulted,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth.*  The 
maps  in  the  later  editions  of  the  sixteenth  century  bear  various 
dates.  That  of  Africa  is  of  1590  ;  and  though  the  outline  is 
tolerably  given,  we  do  not  find  the  Mauritius  Isles,  while  the 
Nile  is  carried  almost  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  made 
to  issue  from  a  great  lake.  In  the  map  of  America,  dated 
1587,  the  outline  on  the  N.E.  side  contains  New  France,  with 
the  city  of  Canada  ;  the  St.  Lawrence  traverses  the  country, 
bat  without  lakes  ;  Florida  is  sufticiently  distinguished,  but 
the  intervening  coast  is  loosely  laid  down.  Kstotiland,  the 
supposed  discovery  of  the  Zeni,  appears  to  the  north,  and 
■  Biog.  UiUT. 
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Greenland  beyond.  The  outline  of  South  America  is  worse, 
the  southern  parts  covering  nearly  as  much  longitude  as  the 
northern,  fui  error  which  was  in  some  measure  diminished  in 
t^  map  of  1603.  An  immense  solid  land,  as  in  all  the  older 
maps,  connects  Terra  del  Fuego  with  New  Guinea.  The 
delineation  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  is  not  very  bad, 
even  in  the  earlier  maps  of  Ortelins,  but  some  improvement 
is  perceived  in  his  knowledge  of  China  and  the  adjacent  seas 
in  that  of  the  world,  given  in  the  edition  of  1588.  The 
maps  of  Europe  in  Ort«lius  are  chiefly  defective  as  to  the 
countries  ou  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Russia  ;  but  there  is  a  general 
incorrectness  of  delineation  which  must  strike  the  eye  at  once 
of  any  person  slightly  experienced  in  geography. 

53.  Gerard  Mercator,  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was  perh^>s 
superior  to  Ortelius.  His  fame  is  most  diffused  by  the  in- 
vention of  a  well-known  mode  of  delineating  hydrographical 
charts,  in  which  the  parallels  and  meridians  mtersect  eatdi 
other  at  right  angles.  The  first  of  these  was  published  in 
1569  ;  but  the  principle  of  the  method  was  not  understood 
till  Edward  Wright,  in  1599,  explained  it  in  his  Correction 
of  Errors  in  Navigation.*  The  Atlas  of  Mercator,  in  an 
edition  of  1598,  which  contains  only  part  of  Europe,  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Ortelius  ;  and  as  to  England,  of  which  there 
had  been  maps  published  by  Lluyd  in  1569,  and  by  Saxton 
in  1580,  it  may  be  reckoned  very  tolerably  correct.  Lloyd's 
map,  indeed,  is  published  in  the  Atlas  of  Ortelius.  But  in 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe  we  s61\  find  a  mass  of  arbi- 
trary, erroneous  conjecture. 

54f.  Botero,  the  Piedmontese  Jesuit  mentioned  in  another 
place,  has  given  us  a  cosmography,  or  general  description  of 
as  much  of  the  world  as  was  then  known,  entitled  Itelazioni 
Universal! ;  the  edition  I  have  seen  is  undated,  but  he  men- 
tions the  discovery  of  Nova  Zenibla  in  1594.  His  know- 
ledge of  Asia  is  very  limited,  and  chiefly  derived  from  Marco 
Polo.  China,  he  says,  extends  from  17°  to  52°  of  latitude, 
and  has  22°  of  longitude.  Japan  is  sixty  leagues  from  China 
and  150  from  America.  The  coasts,  Botero  observes,  from 
Bengal  to  China  are  so  dangerous,  that  two  or  three  are  lost 

■  Montncli,  ii.  651.     Biogr.  UniT.  art.  Mercator. 
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out  of  erery  four  ships,  but  the  master  who  succeeds  in 
escaping  these  perils  is  sure  to  make  his  fortune. 

55.  But  the  best  map  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  one  of 
nDCtHDinon  rarity,  which  is  found  in  a  very  few  copies  of  the 
first  edition  of  Hak1uyt*3  Voyages.  This  contains  Davis's 
Straits  (Fretum  Davis),  Virginia  by  name,  and  the  lake 
Ontario.  The  coast  of  Chili  is  placed  more  correctly  than 
in  the  prior  maps  of  Ort«lius  ;  audit  is  noticed  in  the  margin 
that  this  trending  of  the  coast  less  westerly  than  had  been 
supposed  was  discovered  by  Drake  in  Id77i  and  confirmed 
by  Sarmiento  and  Cavendish.  The  huge  Terra  Australia  of 
toe  old  geography  is  left  out.  Corea  is  represented  near 
its  place,  and  China  with  some  degree  of  correctness  ;  even 
the  north  coast  of  New  Holland  is  partially  traced.  The 
strait  of  Anian,  which  had  been  presumed  to  divide  Asia  from 
America,  has  disappeared,  while  a  marginal  note  states  that 
the  distance  between  those  two  continents  in  latitude  38°  is 
not  less  than  1200  leagues.  Tie  Ultra-Indian  region  is  in- 
accurate j  the  sea  of  Aral  is  still  unknown,  and  little  pains 
have  been  taken  with  central  and  northern  Asia.  But  upon 
the  whole  it  represents  the  utmost  limit  of  geographical 
knowledge  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  far 
excels  the  maps  in  the  edition  of  Ortelius  at  Antwerp  in 
1588.* 


Sect.  VI.  —  On  History. 

56.  The  history  of  Italy  by  Guicciardini,  though  it  is  more 
properly  a  work  of  the  first  part  of  the  century,  was 
not  published  till  1564.  It  is  well  known  for  the 
solidity  of  the  reflections,  the  gravity  and  impartiality  with 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  prolixity  of  the  narration ;  a 
&nlt,  however,  frequent  and  not  unpardonable  in  historians 
contemporary  and  familiar  with  the  events  they  relate.  If  the 
nege  of  Pisa  in  1508  appeared  so  uninteresting  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  as  to  be  the  theme  of  ridicule  with  Boccalini, 

*  [Thii  map  it  in  the  Britiih  MuMum.  — 1843.] 
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it  was  far  otherwise  to  the  citizens  of  Florence  soon  after  the 
time.  Guicciardini  has  generally  held  the  first  place  among 
Italian  historians,  though  he  is  hj  no  means  equal  in  literary 
merit  to  Machiavel.  Adriani,  whose  condnuation  of  Guic- 
ciardini  extends  to  1574<,  is  little  read,  nor  does  he  seem  to 
be  much  recommended  by  style.  No  other  historian  of  that 
country  need  be  mentioned  for  works  published  within  tbe 
sixteenth  century. 

57*  The  French  have  ever  been  distinguished  for  those 
Tnact,  personal-  memoirs  of  men  more  or  less  conversant 
meaioin.  ^^  pubUc  life,  to  wblch  Philip  de  Comines  led  the 
way.  Several  that  fell  within  this  period  are  deserving  of 
being  read,  not  only  for  their  relation  of  events,  with  which 
we  do  iiot  here  much  concern  ourselves,  but  for  a  lively  style, 
and  occasionally  for  good  sense  and  acute  thinking.  Those 
of  Montluc  may  be  praised  for  the  former.  Spain  had  a 
considerable  historian  in  Mariana,  twenty  books  of  whose 
history  were  published  in  Latin  in  1^93,  and  five  more  in 
1595  J  the  concluding  five  books  do  not  fall  within  the  cen- 
tury. The  style  is  vigorous  and  classical,  the  thoughts  judi> 
cious.  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland  has  already  been 
praised  for  the  purity  of  its  language.  Few  modern  histories 
are  more  redolent  of  an  antique  air.  We  have  nothing  to 
boast  in  England ;  our  historical  works  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  are  mere  chronicles,  and  hardly  good  even  as  such. 
Nor  do  I  know  any  Latin  historians  of  Germany  or  the  Low 
Countries  who,  as  writers,  deserve  our  attention. 


Sect.  VII — General  State  op  Literature. 

58.  The  great  Italian  universities  of  Bologna,  Padua,  Pisa, 
uoiTertid«  fwitl  Pavia,  seem  to  have  lost  nothing  of  their  lustre 
tn  lujj.  throughout  the  century.  New  colleges,  new  build- 
ings in  that  stately  and  sumptuous  architecture  which  distin* 
guishes  this  period,  bore  witness  to  a  continual  patronage, 
and  a  public  demand  for  knowledge.  It  is  true  tb&t  the  best 
days  of  classical  literature  had  passed  away  in  Italy.     But 
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die  revival  of  theolo^cal  zeal  and  of  those  particular  studies 
which  it  fostered,  might  perhaps  more  than  compensate  in  its 
effect  on  the  industry  of  the  learned  for  this  decline  of  phi- 
lology. The  sciences  also  of  medicine  and  mathematics 
attracted  many  more  students  than  before.  The  Jesuit  col- 
leges, and  those  fouiided  by  Gregory  XJII.,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  TTiey  were  endowed  at  a  large  expense  in  that 
palmy  state  of  the  Roman  see. 

5Q,  Universities  were  founded  at  Altdorf  and  Leyden  in 
1575,  at  Helmstadt  in  1576.  Others  of  less  im-  ,„„,!,„ 
portance  began  to  exist  in  the  same  age.  The  "™"'"- 
University  of  Edinburgh  derives  its  origin  from  the  charter 
of  James  in  1582.  Those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  re- 
viving as  we  have  seen  after  a  severe  shock  at  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  continued  through  her  reign  to  be  the  seats  of  a 
progressive  and  solid  erudition.  A  few  colleges  were  founded 
in  this  age.  I  should  have  wished  to  give  some  sketch  of 
the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  these  two  universities. 
But  sufficient  materials  have  not  fallen  in  my  way  ;  what  I 
have  been  able  to  glean,  has  already  been  given  to  the  reader 
in  some  pages  of  the  first  volume.  It  was  the  common  prac- 
tice at  Oxford,  observed  In  form  down  to  this  century,  that 
every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  indepen- 
dently of  other  exercises,  should  undergo  an  examination 
(become  absolutely  nominal),  in  the  five  sciences  of  gram- 
mar, logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  geometry  j  every  one  for 
that  of  master  of  arts,  in  the  additional  sciences  of  physics, 
■  metaphysics,  Hebrew,  and  some  more.  These  were  probably 
the  ancient  trivium  and  quadrivium  ;  enlarged,  perhaps  after 
the  sixteenth  century,  according  to  the  increase  of  learning, 
and  the  apparent  necessity  of  higher  qualifications.*  But  it 
would  be,  I  concdve,  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
requisitions  for  academical  degrees  were  ever  much  insisted 
npoD.  The  universities  sent  forth  abundance  of  illiterate 
graduates  in  every  age.  And  as  they  had  little  influence,  at 
least  of  a  favourable  sort,  either  ou  philosophy  or  polite 

■   [>•  The  ijiudriviali,  I    mnn    aiilh'  England,  p.  353.      Henc«  w«  ihht  infer 

metie,  mugic,  geometrj,  and  utronomy,  that  the  more  modern  dWuion  in  uu  >t 

■re  otnr  little  i^irded  In  either  o!  the  Oxford    wss    made   after    hi*    time.  — 

uniTersitira.*     Harrison's  Detcription  of  IH43.] 
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literature,  we  are  not  to  overrate  their  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind.* 

00.  Public  lihraries  were  considerably  enlarged  during  this 

?eriod.  Those  of  Rome,  Ferrara,  and  Florence  in 
taly,  of  Vienna  and  Heidelberg  in  Germany, 
stood  much  above  any  others.  Sixtus  V.  erected  the  splen- 
did repository  of  the  Vatican.  Philip  II.  founded  that  of 
the  Escurial,  perhaps  after  1580,  and  collected  books  with 
great  labour  and  expense ;  all  who  courted  the  favour  of 
Spain  contributing  also  by  presents  of  rarities.t  Ximenes 
had  established  the  library  of  Alcala ;  and  that  of  Sala- 
manca is  likewise  more  ancient  than  this  of  the  Escurial. 
Every  king  of  France  took  a  pride  in  adding  to  the  royal 
library  of  Paris.  By  an  ordinance  of  1556,  a  copy  of  every 
book  printed  with  privilege  was  to  be  deposited  in  this 
library.  It  was  kept  at  Fontunebleau,  but  transferred  to 
Paris  in  1595.  During  the  civil  wars  its  progress  was  slow.! 
The  first  prince  of  Orange  founded  the  public  library  of 
Leyden,  which  shortly  became  one  of  the  beat  in  Europe. 
The  catalogue  was  published  in  1597*  That  bequeathed 
by  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  was  dispersed  in  the  general  havoc  made  under 
Edward  VI.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  the  university 
had  no  public  library.  But  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  had  already, 
in  1597*  made  the  generous  offer  of  presenting  his  own, 
which  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  first  years  of  the  ensuing 

■  Lord  Bacon  inimsdrerts  (DeCogi-  tivii  d  mqjrilaf  rtvinetit  litrrit  tmala-  , 
talis  et  Vuia)  on  the  leCtera  which  the  mtslHm  9  De  Rege  et  Rrgii  Inslitulioiie, 
uniTenitiea  imposed  OD  the  invmtigation  I,  iiL  e.  )Q.  l^e  noble  fraedom  of 
of  truth;  and  Moihof  awribcs  the  eata-  Mariana  bnaiLs  out,  we  ■>«,  in  the  niidat 
bliahment  of  the  academies  in  Italy  to  ofhiipruie  of  rojal  magnifieenee.  Few, 
the  narrow  and  pedaotio  spirit  of  the  if  any,  libraries,  except  thow  of  the  nu- 
ll DiTersitiea.   1.  i.  e.  14.  Tcnitiea,  were  accessible  to  men  of  itu- 

f  Mariana,  in  a  long  passage  wherein  dioua  habiU)  a  reproach   that  baa  been 

he  describes  tlie  Escurial  palace,  gives  very  slowly  efiaced.     I  have  often  been 

this  account  of  the  library  ;  Vealibulo  aatonished,  in  considering  this,  that  so 

bibliotheca  imposita,  major!  longiludine  much  learning  wia  really  acquired. 
(Hnnino  pedum  centum  octoginta  quin-         j  Jugler'a  Hist.  Literaria,  e.  iiL  a.  5. 

que,    lata    pedes    Iriginia    duos.   Hliroi  This  very  laborious  work  of  the  taiddte 

Bcrvat  prtcserliin   Grocoa    nianuseriptoa,  of  the  last   century,    contains  the  moat 

procipun  plerosque  vetuatatia  ;    qui  ei  ample  account  of  public  libraries  through- 

omnibus    Europa    partibus    ad    famam  out  Europe  that  I  hsTe  been  able  to  find. 

novioperis  nugnonumero  eonSuierunt:  The  German  libraries,  with  the  two  ei- 

auro  pret'iodorea  tbeaauri,  iUffnt  qttormn  ceptions  of  Vienna  and  Heidelberg,  do 

nio/iinuftinnt    na/or    tmdilii     Aominifiiu  not  teem  to  have   bemme  of  mueh  im- 

faaJlat  amlingertt     Qtad  mi'm  a;r  cap-  portance  in  the  liiteenth  eenturj. 
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age.*  In  the  colleges  there  were  genera]]y  libraries.  If 
we  could  believe  Scaliger,  these  were  good ;  but  he  had 
never  been  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  to 
estimate  them  highly.t  Archbishop  Parker  had  founded,  or 
at  least  greatly  enlarged,  tiie  public  library  of  Cambridge. 
Many  private  persons  of  learning  and  opulence  had  formed 
libraries  in  England  under  Elizabeth ;  some  of  which  still  sub- 
sist in  the  mansions  of  ancient  families.  I  incline  to  believe 
that  there  was  at  least  as  competent  a  stock  of  what  is  gene- 
rally called  learning  among  our  gentry  as  in  any  continental 
kingdom ;  their  education  was  more  literary,  their  habits  more 
peaceable,  their  religion  more  argumentative.  Perhaps  we 
should  make  an  exception  for  Italy,  in  which  the  spirit  of  col- 
lecting libraries  was  more  prevalent.^ 

61.  The  last  forty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  a 
period  of  uninterrupted  peace  in  Italy.  Notwith- 
stanoiDg  tbe  pressure  oi  governments  always  jea-  oruii^- 
lous,  and  sometimes  tyrannical,  it  is  manifest  that  **  "  ^' 
at  least  the  states  of  Venice  and  Tuscany  had  grown  in 
wealth,  and  in  the  arts  diat  attend  it.  Those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  endure  the  license  of  armies,  found  a  security 
in  the  rule  of  law  which  compensated  for  many  abuses. 
Hence  that  sort  of  property,  whit^  is  most  exposed  to  pil- 
lage, became  again  a  favourite  acquisition  ;  and,  among  the 
costly  works  of  art,  which  adorned  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  every  relic  of  antiquity  found  its  place.  Gems  and 
medals,  which  the  books  of  Vico  and  Erizzo  had  taught  the 
owners  to  arrange  and  to  appreciate,  were  sought  so  eagerly, 
that,  according  to  Hubert  Goltzius,  as  quoted  by  Pinkerton, 
there  were  in  Italy  380  of  such  collections.  Tbe  marbles 
and  bronzes,  the  inscriptions  of  antiquity,  were  not  less  in 
request,  and  the  well-known  word,  virtuosi,  applied  to  these 
lovers  of  what  was  rare  and  beautiful  in  art  or  nature,  be- 
spoke the  honour  in  which  their  pursuits  were  held.     The 

•  Wood'.  HiiL  and  Ant,  p.  922.  (  [Morhof,  1 3.  mentions  sMeral  Urge 

t  Scilig.   SecuBdi,  p.  S3G.     De  man  privsLa  librarlee   in   Jul;  and   France; 

tempi,  he  taja,  in  the  nine  place,  il  j  that  irf  the    younger    Aldus    Muiu^m 

aioit  i  Londref  douie  bibliothiqueg  osni-  contained  80,000  votumea.  — 1843.] 

fiUtef,  et  i  Paris  quatTe-Tingt     I  do  not 

profeai  to  UDdentand  this  epithet. 
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luxury  of  literature  displayed  itself  in  scarce  books,  elegant 
impressions,  and  sumptuous  bindings. 

()2.  Among  the  refined  gentlemen,  who  devoted  to  these 
graceful  occupations  their  Insure  and  their  riches, 
none  was  more  celebrated  than  Gian  Vmcenzio 
Pinelli.  He  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Naples  in  1538. 
A  strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  consciousness  that 
his  birth  e:[po3ed  him  to  difficulties  and  temptations  at  home 
which  might  obstruct  his  progress,  induced  him  to  seek,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  university  of  Padua,  at  that 
time  the  renowned  scene  of  learning  aai  of  philosophy.*  In 
this  city  he  spent  forty-three  years,  the  remtunder  of  his  life. 
His  father  was  desirous  that  he  should  practise  the  law ;  but 
after  a  short  study  of  this,  Pinelli  resumed  his  favourite  pur- 
suits. His  fortune,  indeed,  was  sufficiently  large  to  render 
any  sacrifice  of  them  unreasonable ;  and  it  may  have  been 
out  of  dislike  of  his  compulsory  reading,  that  In  forming  this 
vast  library  he  excluded  works  of  jurisprudence.  Hiis 
library  was  collected  by  the  labour  of  many  years.  The 
catalogues  of  the  Frankfort  fairs,  and  those  of  the  principal 
booksellers  in  Italy,  were  diligently  perused  by  Pinelli ;  nor 
did  any  work  of  value  appear  from  the  press  on  either  side 
of  the  Alps  which  he  did  not  instantly  add  to  his  shelves. 
This  great  library  was  regularly  arranged,  and  though  he 
did  not  willingly  display  its  stores  to  the  curious  and  igno- 
rant, they  were  always  accessible  to  scholars.  He  had  also 
a  considerable  museum  of  globes,  maps,  mathematical  instra- 
ments,  and  fossils ;  but  he  only  collected  the  scarcer  coins. 
In  his  manners,  Pinelli  was  a  finely-polished  gendeman,  bat 
of  weak  health,  and  for  this  cause  devot«d  to  books,  and 
seldom  mingling  with  gay  society,  nor  even  belonging  to  the 
literary  academies  of  the  dty,  but  carrying  on  an  extensive 
correspondence,  and  continuity  employed  in  writing  extracts 
or  annotations.  Yet  he  has  left  nothing  that  has  been  pub- 
lished.    His  own  house  was  as  it  were  a  perpetual  academy, 

*   Animadverteiat    autem  hie  noster,  quun  sib!    destiiuTeTttt,    ideo    gymnasii 

domi,    inter      ampleius     parentum     et  FaUTini    fknu  permatus,  &c      Gualdi, 

ft,mi1iariuin     ohsequio,    ui     urlw     deli-  ViU  Pinelli.      This  life  by  a  cantem|H>- 

cinruin   plena,    mililaribuB    et   equestri-  rary ,  or  ncarljr  such,  is  republiibed  in  the 

bus,  quam  muaarum  itudiis  aptiore,  non  Vita  IlludTium  Vironinib;  Bates. 
preTealunun  icse  ad  earn  gioiia:  metam 
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frequented  by  the  learned  of  ^l  nations.  If  Pinelli  was  not 
a  man  of  great  genius,  nor  born  to  be  of  much  service  to 
any  science,  we  may  still  respect  him  for  a  love  of  learning, 
and  a  nobleness  of  s(Hrit,  which  has  preserved  his  memory.* 
GS.  The  literary  academies  of  Italy  continued  to  flourish 
even  more  than  before ;  many  new  societies  of  the  ]„,,„ 
same  kind  were  fonnded.  Several  existed  at  Flo-  "*'™'"- 
rence,  but  all  others  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  Delia  Crusca, 
established  in  ld82.  Those  of  another  Tuscan  city,  which 
had  taken  the  lead  in  such  literary  associations,  did  not  long 
SQrvive  its  political  independence  ;  the  jealous  spirit  of  Cosmo 
extioguished  the  Rozzi  of  Sienna  in  1^68.  In  governments 
as  suspicious  as  those  of  Italy,  the  sort  of  secrecy  belonging 
to  these  meetings,  and  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  a 
sentiment  of  mutual  union,  might  appear  sufficient  reasons 
for  watchfulness.  We  have  seen  how  the  academy  of  Mo- 
dena  was  broken  up  on  the  score  of  religion.  That  of 
Venice,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  was  dissolved  by  the 
senate  in  1561,  and  did  not  revive  till  1593.  These,  how- 
ever, were  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  it  was  the  general 
policy  of  governments  to  cherish  in  the  nobility  a  love  of 
harmless  amusements.  All  Lombardy  and  Romagna  were 
full  of  academies ;  they  were  frequent  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  states.t  They  are  a  re- 
markable feature  in  the  social  condition  of  Italy,  and  could 
not  have  existed  perhaps  in  any  other  country.  They  were 
the  encouragers  of  a  numismatic  and  lapidary  erudition, 
elegant  in  itself,  and  throwing  for  ever  its  little  sparks  of 
light  on  the  still  ocean  of  the  past,  but  not  very  favourable 
to  comprehensive  observation,  and  tending  to  bestow  on  an 
nnprofitable  pedantry  the  honours  of  real  learning.  Hiis, 
indeed,  is  the  inherent  vice  of  all  literary  societies,  accessi- 
ble too  frequendy  to  those  who,  for  amusement  or  fashion's 
sake,  love  as  much  knowledge  as  can  be  reached  with  faci- 

•   GoaldL     TinboNhj,  vi.  314.     The  on  this  subject,  Ihat  I  have  not  recourse 

library  of  I^nelli   was  dispersed,  and  in  to  the  otbcr  writers  vha  have,  somctiitics 

gnat  put  deMroyed  bjr  pinles  not  lung  with  great  proliiity,  investigated  a  9ub- 

afhrwards.      That  long  since  foriaed  by  jcol  more  inlcrosling  in  its  deuils  to  the 

<MM  of  Ilia  fiunily  ia  well  known  to  book  Italians  than  to  us.     Gingufnf  adds  very 

eidlecl'irs.  lUtle  to  what  he   found   in   bis   piedu- 

t  TinbcMcbi, Tlli.  125— 1T9.,  Uso  full  ceiwr. 
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]ity,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  transactions  seldom  capa- 
ble of  affording  scope  for  any  extensive  research. 

64.  No  academy  or  similar  institution  can  be  traced  at 
BacietTot  *^'^  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  France  or  Grermauy. 
Antijum-  gm  jj  jg  deserving  of  remark,  that  one  sprung  up 
Emuad.  Jq  England,  not  indeed  of  the  classical  and  polite 
character  that  belonged  to  the  Infiammati  of  Padua,  or  the 
Delia  Crusca  of  Floreuce,  yet  useful  in' its  objects,  and 
honourable  alike  to  ita  members  and  to  the  country.  This 
was  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  founded  by  Archbishop 
Parker  in  1572-  Their  object  was  the  preservation  of  an- 
cient  documents,  illustrative  of  history,  which  the  recent 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  and  the  shameful  devastation 
attending  it,  had  exposed  to  great  peril.  They  intended  also, 
by  the  reading  of  papers  at  their  meetings,  to  keep  alive  the 
love  and  knowledge  of  English  antiquity.  In  the  second 
of  these  objects  this  society  was  more  successful  than  in  the 
first ;  several  short  dissertations,  chiefly  by  Arthur  Agard, 
their  most  active  member,  have  been  fU'terwards  published. 
The  Society  comprised  very  reputable  names,  especially  of 
lawyers,  and  continued  to  meet  till  early  in  the  reign  of 
James,  who,  from  some  jealousy,  thought  fit  to  dissolve  it.* 
1)5.  The  chief  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  whence 
Meo  bonki,  u^w  editions  came  forth,  were  Paris,  Basle,  Lyons, 
i^mIIt  Leyden,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Strasburg,  Cologne, 
thdo.  Heidelberg,    Frankfort,     Ingolstadt,    and    Geneva. 

In  all  these,  and  in  many  other  populous  towns,  booksellers, 
who  were  generally  also  printers,  were  a  immerous  body. 
In  London  at  least  forty  or  fifty  were  contemporaneous  pub- 
lishers in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  the 
number  elsewhere  in  England  was  very  small.  The  new 
books  on  the  Continent,  and  within  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
found  their  principal  mart  at  the  annual  Frankfort  fairs. 
Catalogues  of  such  books  began  to  be  published,  according 
to  Beckmann,  in  1554>.t     In  a  collective  catalogue  of  all 

■  See  life  ot  Agird,  in  Biogr.  Brit  f  Hist,     of     InTcntioni,      !ii.     190. 

and  in  Chalmers.      Bui  the  best  account  "  George  Wilier,  whom  lome  improperlf 

i>  in  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  csU  Villcr.ani!  others  WBlter.ahootwilcr 

oflhc  Architotogia.    Tlie present  Society  at  Augsburg,  who  kept  a  1itr{^  shop,  and 

of  Antiquaries  is  the  representative,  but  frequented  the    Franlifort  fain.  Erst  fetl 

after  long    iotermission,  of    this    Eliia-  upon  the  plan  h(  cauung  to  be  printed 

bethan  progenitor.  every  tair  a  eatal<^uc  of  til   the   ucar 
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books  offered  for  sale  at  Frankfort,  from  15G4)  to  1593,  I 
find  the  number,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  to  be  about 
16,000.  No  Italian  or  French  appear  in  this  catalogue, 
being  probably  reserved  for  another.  Of  theology  in  Latin 
there  are  SSOO,  and  in  this  department  the  catholic  publica- 
tions rather  exceed  the  protestant.  But  of  the  theology  in 
the  German  language  the  number  is  3J00,  not  one  fourth  of 
which  is  catholic.  Scarcely  any  mere  German  poetry  ap- 
pears, but  a  good  deal  in  both  languages  with  musical  notes. 
Law  furnishes  about  1600  works.  I  reckoned  twenty-seven 
Greek  and  thirty-two  Latin  grammars,  not  counting  different 
editions  of  the  same.  There  are  at  least  seventy  editions  of 
parts  of  Aristotle.  The  German  books  are  rather  more  than 
one  third  of  the  whole.  Among  the  Latin  I  did  not  observe 
one  book  by  a  writer  of  this  island.  In  a  compilation  by  Cles- 
sius,  in  l60S,  purporting  to  be  a  conspectus  of  the  publications 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  formed  partly  from  catalogues  of  fairs, 
partly  from  those  of  public  libraries,  we  Und,  at  least  in  the 
copy  I  have  examined,  but  which  seems  to  want  one  volume, 
a  much  smaller  number  of  productions  than  in  the  former, 
but  probably  nnth  more  selection.  The  books  in  modern 
languages  are  less  than  1000,  half  French,  half  Italian.  In 
this  ca^ogue  also  the  catholic  theology  rather  out-numbers 
the  protestant,  which  is  perhaps  not  what  we  should  have 
expected  to  find. 

66.  These  catalogues,  in  the  total  absence  of  literary  jour- 
nals, were  necessarily  the  great  means  of  communi-  Lfw»i7c-.r. 
eating  to  all  the  lovers  of  learning  in  Cisalpine  Europe  "^i"""'"^'-- 
(for  Italy  had  resources  of  her  own)  some  knowledge  of  its 
progress.  Anotlier  source  of  information  was  the  correspond- 
ence of  scholars  with  each  other.  It  was  their  constant  usage, 
&r  more  than  in  modern  times,  to  preserve  an  epistolary  in- 
tercourse. If  their  enmities  were  often  bitter,  their  contentions 
almost  always  violent,  many  beautiful  instances  of  friendship 
and  sympadiy  might  be  adduced  on  the  other  side ;  they 
deemed  themselves  a  distinct  cast,  a  priesthood  of  the  same 
altar,    not  ashamed   of  poverty,    nor   disheartened  by  the 

book%  In  vhicb  the  liie  and  prmten'  these  cibilogues  was  1554  or  \564  ;  the 
naiiK*  wen  mirked."  There  weim  to  eolleclion  mentioned  in  the  text  Icada  as 
be  tome  doubt  wlMtlier  the  Stti  yetz  at    ratber  to  Biupect  the  latter. 
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world's  negltict,  but  content  with  the  praise  of  those  whom 
themselves  thought  worthy  of  praise,  and  hoping  something 
more  from  posterity  than  they  obtiuned  from  their  own  age. 

67-  We  find  several  attempts  at  a  literary  or  rather 
BiMioenpbi-  hihliographicd  histoij  of  a  higher  character  than 
uiworm.  thege  catalogues.  Tiie  BiblioUieca  Universalis  of 
Gesner  was  reprinted  in  1574,  with  considerable  enlarge- 
ments by  Simler.  Conrad  Lycosthenes  afterwards  made 
additions  to  it,  and  Verdier  published  a  s^plement.  Verdier 
was  also  the  author  of  a  Bibliotheque  Fran^iuse,  of  which 
the  first  edition  appeared  in  1584.  Another  with  the  same 
tide  was  published  in  the  same  year  by  La  Croix  du  Maine. 
Both  these  follow  the  strange  alphabetical  arrangement  by 
Christian  instead  of  family  names,  so  usutd  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  La  Croix  du  Mune  confines  himself  to  French 
nuthors,  but  Verdier  includes  all  who  had  been  translated. 
The  former  is  valued  for  his  accuracy  and  for  curious  parti- 
culars in  biography;  the  second  for  the  extracts  he  has 
given.  Doni  pretended  to  give  a  history  of  books  in  his 
Libreria,  but  it  has  not  obtained  much  reputation,  and  falls, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  acqaainted  vrith 
it,  below  the  compilations  above  mentioned.* 

68.  The  despotism  of  the  state,  and  far  more  of  the 
Ratrkinuan  chuFch,  boie  hcavily  on  the  press  in  Italy.  Spun, 
">ep«"-  mistress  of  Milan  and  Nicies,  and  Florence  under 
Cosmo  L,  were  jealous  governments.  Venice,  though  we 
are  apt  to  impute  a  rigid  tyranny  to  its  senate,  appears  to 
have  indulged  rather  more  liberty  of  writing  on  politick 
topics  to  its  sutyects,  on  the  condition,  no  doubt,  that  they 
shotdd  eulogise  the  wisdom  of  the  republic ;  and,  compara- 
tively to  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Italy,  the  praise  both 
of  equitable  and  prudent  government  may  be  ascribed  to  that 
aristocracy.  It  had  at  least  the  signal  merit  of  keeping 
ecclesiastical  oppression  at  a  distance ;  a  Venetian  might 
write  with  some  freedom  of  the  papal  court.  One  of  the 
accusations  against  Venice,  in  her  dispute  with  Paul  V.,  was 
for  allowing  the  publication  of  books  that  had  been  censured 
at  Romct 

•  Morhcf.     Cuujet.     Bii^.  Univ.  ■)■  Itaoke,  iL  330, 
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60-  But  Rome  struck  a  fatftl  blow,  and  perhaps  more  deadly 
than  she  intended,  at  literature  in  the  Index  Ex-  ,„,[„  bi. 
purgatorius  of  prohibited  books.  It  had  long  been  p"<«'°'^'* 
the  regulation  that  no  book  should  be  printed  without  a 
previous  license.  This  was  of  course  a  restraint  on  the  free- 
dom of  writing,  but  it  was  less  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the 
printer  and  bookseller  than  the  subsequent  prohibition  of 
what  he  had  published  or  purchased  at  his  own  cost  and 
risk.  The  first  list  of  books  prohibited  by  the  church  was 
set  forth  by  Paul  IV.  in  1559.  His  ludex  includes  all 
Bibles  in  modem  languages,  enumerating  forty-eight  edi- 
tions, chiefly  printed  in  countries  still  within  the  obedience  of 
the  church.  Sixty-one  printers  are  put  under  a  general  ban  ; 
all  works  of  every  description  from  their  presses  being  for- 
bidden. Stephens  and  Oporinus  have  the  honour  of  being 
among  these.*  This  system  was  pursued  and  rigorously 
acted  upon  by  the  successors  of  the  imperious  Caraffa.  The 
council  of  Trent  had  its  own  list  of  condemned  publications- 
Philip  II.  has  been  siud  to  have  preceded  the  pope  himself  in 
a  similar  proscription.  Wherever  the  sway  of  Rome  and 
Spain  was  felt,  books  were  unsparingly  burned,  and  to  this 
cause  is  imputed  the  scarcity  of  many  editions. 

70.  In  its  principle,  which  was  apparently  that  of  preserv- 
ing obedience,  the  prohibitory  system  might  seem 
to  have  untouched  many  great  walks  of  learning  and 
science.  It  is  of  course  manifest  that  it  fell  with  but  an 
oblique  blow  upon  common  literature.  Yet,  as  a  few  words 
or  sentences  were  sufficient  to  elicit  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, often  issued  with  little  reflection,  it  was  dif[icult  for 
any  author  to  be  fully  secure ;  and  this  inspired  so  much 
apprehension  into  printers,  that  they  became  unwilling  to 
incur  the  hazard  of  an  obnoxious  trade.  These  occupations, 
says  Galluzzi,  which  had  begun  to  prosper  at  Florence,  never 
recovered  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  severe  regulations  of 
Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.t  The  art  retired  to  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  The  booksellers  were  at  the  mercy  of  an  Inqui- 
sition, which  every  day  contrived  new  methods  of  harassing 

•  SohelhoTD,  Amranit.  Liler.  lii.  9S.  Tiii.  .142.  and  485.      Tho  two  iliascrtntions 
so  pnibilnted  booki  here  iguoUd  are  full  of  curious  iDruimation. 
t  lit.  dd  Gran  Ducaio,iii.  443. 
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them.  From  an  iaterdiction  of  the  sale  of  certain  prohibited 
books,  the  church  proceeded  to  forbid  that  of  al)  which  were 
not  expressly  permitted.  The  Giunti,  a  firm  not  so  eminent 
as  it  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but  still  the 
honour  of  Florence,  remonstrated  in  vain.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  after  the  death  of  Pius  V.,  one  of  the  most 
rigorous  and  bigoted  pontlSs  that  ever  filled  the  chair,  some 
degree  of  relaxation  took  place. 

71.  Th^  restraints  on  the  prindng  and  sale  of  books  in  Eng- 
land, though  not  so  overpowering  as  in  Italy,  must 
uoBiin^  have  stood  in  the  way  of  useful  knowledge  under 
Elizabeth.  The  Stationers'  Company,  founded  in 
1555,  obtained  its  monopoly  at  the  price  of  severe  restrictions. 
The  Star  Chamber  looked  vigilantly  at  the  dangerous  engine 
it  was  compelled  to  tolerate.  By  ^e  regulations  it  issued  in 
15S5,  no  press  was  allowed  to  be  used  out  of  London,  except 
one  at  Oxford,  and  another  at  Cambridge.  Nothing  was  to 
be  printed  without  allowance  of  the  council ;  extensive  powers 
both  of  seizing  books  and  of  breaking  the  presses  were  given 
to  the  officers  of  the  crown."  Thus  every  check  was  imposed 
on  literature,  and  it  seems  unreasonable  to  dispute  that  they 
had  some  efficacy  in  restr^ning  its  progress,  though  less, 
perhaps,  than  we  might  in  theory  expect,  because  there  was 
always  a  certain  degree  of  connivance  and  indulgence.  Even 
the  current  prohibition  of  importing  popish  books,  except  for 
the  use  of  such  as  the  council  should  permit  to  use  them, 
must  have  affected  the  trade  iu  modem  Latin  authors  beyond 
the  bounds  of  theology. 

72-  These  restrictions  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  mate- 
jMta  mom  rial  Operation  in  France,  in  Germany,  or  the  Low 
mihU**  Countries.  And  they  certainly  tended  very  consider- 
■™""'"  ably  to  keep  up  the  usage  of  writing  in  Latin ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  they  were  less  rigorously 
urged  in  those  countries,  because  Latin  continued  to  be  the 
customary  tongue  of  scholars.  We  have  seen  that  great 
license  was  used  in  political  writings  in  that  language.  The 
power  of  reading  Latin  was  certainly  so  diSiised,  that  no 
secrecy  could  be  affected  by  writing  it ;  yet  it  seemed  to  be 
a  voluntary  abstaining  from  an  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the 

*  Ilerben,iii.  1668. 
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multitude,  and  passed  better  without  censure  than  tlie  same 
sense  in  a  modem  dress. 

73.  The  inflaence  of  literature  on  the  public  mind  was 
already  very  considerable.  AH  kinds  of  reading  had 
become  deeper  and  more  difiused.  Pedantry  is  the  or)it«*. 
usual,  perhaps  the  inevitable,  consequence  of  a 
genaine  devotion  to  learning,  not  surely  in  each  individual, 
but  in  classes  and  bodies  of  men.  And  this  was  an  age  of 
pedants.  To  quote  profusely  from  ancient  writers  seemed 
to  be  a  higher  merit  than  to  rival  them  ;  they  furnished  both 
authority  and  ornament,  they  did  honour  to  the  modem,  who 
shone  in  these  plumes  of  other  birds  with  little  expense  of 
thought,  and  sometimes  the  actual  substance  of  a  book  is 
hardly  discernible  under  this  exuberance  of  rich  incrustations. 
Tacitus,  Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Seneca  (for  the  Greeks  were  in 
comparison  but  little  read),  and  many  of  the  Latin  poets,  were 
the  books  that,  directly,  or  by  the  secondary  means  of  quo- 
tation, had  most  influence  over  the  public  opinion.  Nor  was 
it  surprising  that  the  reverence  for  antiquity  should  be  still 
undiminished;  for,  though  the  new  literature  was  yielding 
abundant  crops,  no  comparison  between  the  ancieuts  and 
moderns  could  as  yet  fairly  arise.  Montaigne,  fearless  and 
independent  as  he  was,  gave  up  altogether  the  pretensions  of 
the  latter ;  yet  no  one  was  more  destined  to  lead  the  way  to 
that  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  the  former  which  the 
seventeenth  century  was  to  witness.  He  and  Machiavel 
were  the  two  writers  who  produced  the  greatest  effect  upon 
this  age.  Some  others,  such  as  Guevara  and  Castiglione, 
might  be  fiill  as  much  read,  but  they  did  not  possess  enough 
of  original  thought  to  shape  the  opinions  of  mankind.  And 
the  former  two,  to  whom  we  may  add  RabeWs,  seem  to  be 
the  only  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  setting  aside  poets 
and  historians,  who  are  now  much  read  by  the  world. 
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ON   THE   LITEBATURE   OF   THE   FIRST   HALF   OF   THE 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY    OF   ANCIENT    LITERATURE    IN    EUROPE,    FROM 
1600   TO    1650. 


Sect.  I. 

Deebu  ^mtrtlv  PkSolopcal,  eipecialhf  Greek,  Leanun^  — CataiAon —  Viger 
—  EStiom  ojGretk  and  Latin  Clatnct  —  Critical  IVntingi  —  Latin  Stt/U  — 
Scioppiia  —  PfuitiM  —  Sumxuive  Period*  of  modem  Latmili. 

1 .  In  every  period  of  literary  history,  if  we  should  listen  to  the 
comptaints  of  contemporary  writers,  all  leaming  and  t,,^io,,, 
sdence  have  been  verging  towards  extinction.  None  IS^^^'^ 
renuuD  of  the  mighty,  the  race  of  giants  is  no  more ;  "^'^' 
the  lights  that  have  heen  extinguished  burn  in  no  other  hands ; 
we  have  fallen  on  evil  days,  when  letters  are  no  longer  in 
hooonr  with  the  world,  nor  are  they  cultivated  by  those  who 
deserve  to  be  honoured.  Such  are  the  lamentations  of  many 
throughout  the  whole  sixteenth  century ;  and  with  such  do 
Scaliger  and  Casaubon  greet  that  which  opened  upon  them. 
Yet  &e  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  reckoned 
eminently  the  learned  age ;  rather,  however,  in  a  more  critical 
and  exact  erudition  with  respect  to  historical  fact,  than  in 
what  is  strictly  called  philology,  as  to  which  we  cannot,  on 
the  whole,  rank  this  so  high  as  the  preceding  period.  Nei- 
ther "Italy  nor  Germany  maintained  its  reputation,  which,  aa 
it  has  been  already  mentioned,  had  b^pin  to  wane  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Hie  same  causes  were  at 
work,  the  same  preference  of  studies  very  foreign  to  polite 
letters,  metaphysical  philosophy,  dogmatic  theology,  patristic 
or  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  history,  or,  in  some  countries,  the 
j^ysical  sciences^  which  were  r^idly  gaining  ground.     And 
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to  these  we  must  add  a  prevalence  of  bad  taste,  even  among' 
those  who  had  some  pretensions  to  be  reckoned  scholars. 
Lipsius  had  set  an  example  of  abandoning  the  purest  models ; 
and  its  followers  had  less  sense  and  taste  than  himself.  They 
sought  obsolete  terms  from  Pacuvius  and  Plautus,  they  affected 
pointed  sentences,  and  a  studied  conciseness  of  period,  which 
made  their  style  altogether  dry  and  jejune.*  The  universities, 
and  even  the  gymnasia,  or  schools  of  Germany,  grew  negli- 
gent of  all  the  beauties  of  language.  Latin  itself  was  acquired 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  by  help  of  modern  books,  which  spared 
the  pains  of  acquiring  any  subsidiary  knowledge  of  antiquity. 
And  this  neglect  of  the  ancient  writers  in  education  caused 
even  eminent  scholars  to  write  ill,  as  we  perceive  in  the  sup- 
plements  of  Freinshemius  to  Curtius  and  Livy.  t 

2.  A  sufficient  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  vast  popu- 
pnrui»riiror  larity  which  the  writings  of  Comenius  acquired  in 
'^^^'^  Germany.  This  author,  a  man  of  much  industry, 
some  ingenuity,  and  little  judgment,  made  himself  a  tempo- 
rary reputation  by  his  Orbis  Sensnalium  Ptctus,  and  still 
more  by  his  Janua  Linguarum  Heserata,  the  latter  published 
in  1631.  This  contains,  in  100  chapters  subdivided  into 
1 000  paragraphs,  more  thaii  9300  Latin  words,  exclusive, 
of  course,  of  such  as  recur.  The  originality  of  its  method 
consists  in  weaving  all  useful  words  into  a  series  of  paragraphs, 
so  that  ibey  may  be  learned  in  a  short  time,  without  the  tedi- 
ousness  of  a  nomenclature.  It  was  also  intended  to  blend  a 
knowledge  of  things  with  one  of  words,  t  The  Orbis  Sen- 
sualium  Pictus  has  the  same  end.  This  is  what  has  since 
been  so  continually  attempted  in  books  of  education,  that  some 
may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  its  originality.  No  one,  how- 
ever, before  Comenius  seems  to  have  thought  of  this  method. 
It  must,  unquestionably,  have  appeared  to  facilitate  the  early 
acquirement  of  knowledge  in  a  very  great  degree  ;  and  even 
with  reference  to  language,  if  a  compendious  mode  of  getting 
at  Latin  words  were  the  object,  the  works  of  Comenius  would 
answer  the  purpose  beyond  those  of  any  classical  author.  In 
a  country  where  Latin  was  a  living  and  spoken  tongue,  as 
was  in  some  measure  the  case  with  Germany,  no  great  strict-' 
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oess  in  excluding  barbarous  phrases  is  either  practicable  or 
expedient.  But,  according  to  the  received  principles  of  phi- 
lological literature,  they  are  such  books  aa  every  teacher 
would  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  his  pupils.  They  were, 
nevertheless,  reprinted  and  translated  in  many  countries } 
and  obtained  a  general  reception,  especially  in  the  German 
empire,  and  similarly  drcumstauced  kingdoms.* 

3.  The  Greek  language,  meantime,  was  thought  unneces- 
sary, and  few,  comparatively  speaking,  continued  to 
prosecute  its  study.     In  Italy  it  c»i  merely  be  said,  Gn>k 
that  tiiere  were  still  professors  of  it  in  the  univer- 
sities ;  but  no  one  Hellenist  distinguishes  this  century.    Most 
of  those  who  published  editions  of  Greek  authors  in  Germany, 
and  they  were  far  from  numerous,  had  been  formed  in  the 
last  age.     The  decline  was  progressive ;  few  scholars  re- 
mained af^r  l6SU,  and  a  long  blank  ensued,  until  Fabriciua 
and  Kuster  restored  the  study  of  Greek  near  the  end  of  the 
century.     Even  in  France  and  Holland,  where  many  were 
abundantly  learned,  and  some,  as  we  shall  see,  accomplished 
philologers,  the  Greek  language  seems  to  have  been  either 
less  regarded,  or  at  least  less  promoted  by  eminent  scholars, 
dian  in  the  preceding  century,  t 

4.  Casaubon  now  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  critical  renown. 
His  Persius  in  1 605,  and  his  Polybius  in  1609, 

were  testimonies  to  his  continued  industry  in  this 


*   Bullet,    Critiques    Grammairiem,  hippr  idea,  though  the  delineKtiong  ire 

put    of    the    Jngemeni    d»    SfsTBoi,  indilierent,  and    the  whole   not  M  well 

(whom  I  cite  bj  Ibe  number  or  pan-  arranged  ta  it  might  be.      Foljhiilor. 

graph,  on  account  oF  the  diETprent  «li-  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 

tiMH,)    No.  G34.,  quotea   Lancelot'*  re-  t  Scalier,  eren  in   160S,  mts:   QuU 
L   _^  ^■^|g  Janua  Linguarum,  tliat  it  bodie  neicit  GrKC^?  aed  quia  eat  doclut 


Tcquiroa  better  raemor J  than  moat  boy>     Grsei?     Non  duhito  ease  aliquot,  led 
poaam  to  master  it,  and  that  coramonljr    paucoa,  et  guoi 
the  fitat  part  U  forgotten  before  the  hut    quidem.     Te 


paucoa,  et  guoa  non  novi  ne  de  n 


ii    learned.      It    ricltea   disguM   in   the  aTOrum  et  noctri  aBCuli  Gnee£  doetiaai- 

■cholar,  becauae  he  ia  alwajra  in  a  new  mum,  qui  uimi    in   Grscia  praatileri^ 

cotintr;,  erery  chapter  being  filled  with  qus  poat  renataa  apud  noa  bonas  literaa 

wordi  he  baa  not  aeen  before;  and  the  omnea    nunquam    prntara     potuiiwnt. 

■ucceaaiTe   parta   of  the   book    bafe  no  He  goeaon  to  qieak  of  himaelf,  aa  stand, 

eonneiioo  with  one  another.  ing  next  to  Canubnn,  and  the  onljr  com- 

Morhaf,  though  he  would  abaolutely  petentjudgeoftheeitentofhia  learning; 

baniih  the  Janus  Linguarum  from  all  qui  de  prcstantia    doctrina    tuB    cerlo 

■obooia  where  good  Latinity  is  required,  judieare  poeait,  ego  aut  unieui  aum,  aut 

aeenu    to    think    rather    better   of    the  qui  Hteroa  hac  in  re  magno  intervallo 

Orbii  Seniuallum  Pielua,  aa  in  itaelf  a  vinco.     Seal.  Epirt.  77. 

VOL.  II.                                           T  ,^             , 
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province.*  But  with  this  latter  edition  the  philol<^ca]  Isr 
hours  of  Casaubon  came  to  an  end.  la  1610  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  James  I.,  who  beatowed  upon  him,  though 
a  layman,  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and,  as 
some,  perhaps  erroneously,  have  said,  another  in  that  of 
Westminster,  t  He  died  in  England  within  four  years  after, 
having  consumed  the  intermediate  time  in  the  defence  of  his 
royal  patron  against  the  Jesuits,  and  in  writing  Animadver- 
sions on  the  Annals  of  Baronius ;  works  ill-suited  t«  his 
peculiar  talent,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
had  but  little  success.  He  laments,  in  his  epistles,  the  want 
of  leisure  for  completing  his  labours  on  Polybius  ;  the  king 
had  no  taste  but  for  theology,  and  he  found  no  library  in 
which  he  could  pursue  his  studies,  t  "  I  gave  up,"  he  says, 
*'  at  last,  with  great  sorrow,  my  commentary  on  Polybius,  to 
which  I  had  devoted  so  much  time,  but  the  good  king  must 
he  obeyed."  §  Casaubon  was  the  last  of  the  great  scholars 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Joseph  Scaliger,  who,  especially 
in  his  recorded  conversation,  was  very  sparing  of  praise,  says 
expressly,  "  Casaubon  is  the  most  learned  man  now  living." 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  meant  to  except  himself;  which 
would  by  no  means  be  unjust,  if  we  take  In  the  whole  range 
of  erudition ;  but  in  the  exactly  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  Casaubon  had  not  even  a  rival  in  Scaliger. 

*  The  traniUtion  that  CosaolKin  hu  meminuse,  quvido  ntiones  priorum  inc- 

here  pTCn    of    Poljbiiu    hsa    generalljr  onim  tludiorum  hociler  miriGce  contui^ 

panad  for  eicdlent,  (hough  lome  hive  bivit,  ut  tIi  noe  luipino    ^u*    inecpti 

thought  him  a  better  ichokr  in  Greek  poaim  mcrainuw,  quod  tot  yigiliis  mihi 

than    in    Latin,    and    consequently    not  constilit.     Sed  neque  adeit  mea  biblio- 

alwayi  able  to  render  the  sense  M  well  theca.  Deque  ea  studia  multum  nxnt  ad 

Bi    he    eonceiTed    it.       Baillet,    n.  902.  guitum  illiu*,  ct^ui  aolius,  quamdiu  bio 

SchweighauKr  pruiet   the   annotations,  sum  futunia,  habenda  mihi  ratio.      £p, 

but  not  without  the  criliciim  for  which  704.    (Feb.  I6I1.)     Rei  optinioa  atqn* 

a  later  editor  generally  £nds  room  in  an  iimftteritTos  rebus  theologicis  ita  delee- 

earlier.     Reiske,  he    says,  had    pointed  tatur,ut  allii  euris  liCeiarlis  non  multum 

out  many  errora.  opera  impendaL  Ep.  872.      Ego  quid 

f  The  latter  is  contradicted  bj  Beloe,  hlc  agam,  n  cupis  scire,  hoc  unum  n- 

Anecdote*  of  Literature,  rol.  r.  p.  136.,  spondeLo,  omnia  prion  studia  mea   fun. 

on    the    BUlhorltjr  of   Le    NereV  Faitj  ditus  Inteiiiaie:      Nam  miiimus  rex  et 

Eeelesia  AnglicaiiB.  liberal itsimus  unieo  genere  litenrum  no 

}  Jacent  eune   Polybiaoe,  et  forlasse  capilur,  ut  auum  et  suorum  ingenia  in 

cternam    jacehunt,     ueque    enim    satis  illo  detineaL      Ep.  753. 

commodui  ad  ilia  itudia  eat  locua.    Epist.  §   Deceau  gemena  a    Folybiano  com- 

705.     Ptura  adderem,  nisi    omni  libro-  mentario,  quem  tot  laborihui  coneiniia- 

rum  presidio  meorum  deficerer.      Quare  veram  ;  sed  regi  Optimo  parendum  eral. 

etiam  de   commeotariii  Polybianli  nuti  Ep.  854.      Feb.  1613. 
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5.  A  long  period  ensued,  during  which  no  very  consider- 
able progress  was  made  in  Greek  literature.  Few  y^^,i, 
books  occur  before  the  year  1650  which  have  ob-  ''''"'•■'i'- 
tained  a  durable  reputation.  The  best  known,  and,  as  I 
conceive,  by  far  the  best  of  a  grammatical  nature,  is  that  of 
Viger  de  Idiotismis  prsecipuis  Grsecse  Lingiwe,  which  Hoc- 
geveen  and  Zeunius  successively  enlarged  in  the  last  century. 
Viger  was  a  Jesuit  of  Kouen,  and  the  first  edition  was  in 
\G32.  It  contains,  even  as  it  came  from  the  author,  many 
valuable  criticisms,  and  its  usefulness  to  a  Greek  scholar  ia 
acknowledged.  But,  in  order  to  determine  the  place  of  Viger 
among  grammarians,  we  should  ascertain  by  comparison  with 
preceding  works,  especially  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephens,  for 
how  much  he  is  indebted  to  their  labours.  He  would  pro- 
bably, after  all  deductions,  appear  to  merit  great  praise.  His 
arrangement  is  more  clear,  and  his  knowledge  of  syntax 
more  comprehensive,  than  that  of  Caniniua  or  any  other 
earlier  writer  ;  but  his  notions  are  not  unfrequently  imperfect 
or  erroneous,  as  the  succeeding  editors  have  pointed  out.  In 
common  with  many  of  the  older  grammarians,  he  landed  a 
difference  of  sense  between  the  two  aorists,  wherein  even 
Zeunius  has  followed  him.* 

6.  Id  a  much  lower  rank,  we  may  perhaps  next  place 
Weller,  author  of  a  Greek  grammar,  published  in 

1638,  of  which  its  later  editor,  Fischer,  says  that  it  c™!' 
has  always  stood  in  high  repute  as  a  school-book, 
and  been  frequently  reprinted  j  meaning,  doubtless,  in  Ger- 
maDy.  There  is  nothing  striking  in  Weller's  grammar ;  it 
may  deserve  praise  for  clearness  and  brevity ;  but,  in  Ver- 
gara,  Caninius,  and  Sylburgius,  there  is  much  more  instruc- 
tion for  those  who  are  not  merely  schoolboys.  What  is 
most  remarkable  is,  that  Weller  claims  as  his  own  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  declensions  to  three,  and  of  the  conjugations  to 
one ;  which,  as  has  been  seen  in  another  placet,  is  found  in 
the  grammar  of  Sylburgius,  and  is  probably  due  to  Ramus. 

*   An  vrlier  trmiiui    on   Greek  pir-  lectus.      He    ia    Ihougbt    too    lubtlc  in 

tide*  bj  Derariui,  ■  Greek  of  the  laniiD  grammar,  but  leenii  to  bare  been  an  ei- 

Iilaadt.  might  hiTc  been  mentioned  in  cellent  schoUr.      I  do  not  petcnve  th«t 

tb*  bat  p«ii>d.      It   wiu  Tepublisbcd  by  Viger  hii  borroired  from  bim. 
ReiuinaDD,  vbo    calli    Deranua,    homo         f  ^"^  ''  P-  *^^ 
olim  baud  ignobilii,  at  hodie  |jKne  neg- 
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This  is  rather  a  piece  of  efirontery,  as  he  could  scarcely  have 
lighted  by  coincidence  on  both  these  innovations.  Weller 
has  given  no  syntax  ;  what  is  added  in  Fischer's  edition  is  by 
Lambert  Bos. 

7'  Philip  Labbe,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  a  laborious  oom- 
Liwtm  piler,  among  whose  numerous  works  not  a  few  re- 
°""^  late  to  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  language.  He 
had,  says  Niceron,  a  wonderful  talent  in  multiplying  title- 
pages  i  w«  have  fifteen  or  sixteen  grammatical  treatises  from 
him,  which  might  have  been  comprised  in  two  or  three  ord^ 
nary  volumes.  Labbe's  ReguUe  Accentuum,  published  in 
IfiSS,  was  once,  I  believe,  of  some  repute  ;  but  he  has  little 
or  nothing  of  his  own.*  The  Greek  grammars  published 
in  this  age  by  Alexander  Scot  and  others  are  ill-digested,  ac- 
cording to  Lancelot,  without  order  or  principle,  and  fiill  of 
useless  and  perplexing  things  t;  and  that  of  Vossius,  in 
164-2,  which  is  only  an  improved  edition  of  Oenardus,  ap- 

E>ars  to  contain  little  which  is  not  taken  from  others,  t 
rasmus  Schmidt  is  said  by  Eicbhom  to  be  author  of  a 
valuable  work  on  Greek  dialects  § ;  George  Pasor  is  better 
known  by  his  writings  on  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  or  that  of 
the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament.  Salmasius, 
HeUmCua  ^"  ^^  Ck>mmentariu3  de  Helienistica,  (Ley den, 
1643,)  has  gone  very  largely  into  this  subject.  This, 
he  says,  is  a  question  lately  agitated,  whether  there  be  a 
peculiar  dialect  of  the  Greek  Scriptures ;  for,  in  the  last 
age,  the  very  atone  of  Hellenistic  was  unknown  to  scholars. 
It  is  not  above  half  a  century  old.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
Hebrew  idiom  in  Greek  words ;  which,  as  be  argues  elabo- 
rately and  with  great  learning,  is  not  suffiaent  to  con- 
stitute a  distinct  dialect,  none  of  the  ancients  having  ever 
mentioned  one  by  this  name.  This  is  evidently  much  of  a 
verbal  dispute ;  since  no  one  would  apply  the  word  to  the 
scriptural  Greek,  in  the  same  sense  that  he  does  to  the  Doric 
and  Attic.  Salmasius  lays  down  two  essential  character- 
istics of  a  dialect :  one,  that  it  should  be  spoken  by  pemle  of 
a  certain  locality ;  another,  that  it  should  be  distinguishable 
by  single  words,  not  merely  by  idiom.      A  profusim  of 
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leaming  is  scattered  all  round,  but  not  pedantically  or  imper- 
bDently  J  and  this  seems  a  very  usefid  book  in  Greek  or 
Latin  philology.  He  may  perhaps  l>e  thought  to  underrate 
the  peculiarities  of  language  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
as  if  they  were  merely  such  as  passed  current  among  the 
contemporary  Greeks.  The  second  part  of  this  Commen- 
tary relates  to  the  Greek  dialects  generally,  without  reference 
to  the  Hellenistic.  He  denies  the  name  to  what  is  usually 
called  the  common  dialect,  spoken,  or  at  least  written,  by 
die  Greeks  in  general  after  the  time  of  Alexander.  This  also 
is  of  course  a  question  of  words  ;  perhaps  Salmaeius  used  a 
more  convenient  phraseology  than  what  is  often  met  with  in 
grammanan  s. 

8.  Editions  of  Greek  classics  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
tJie  former  period.     He  Pindar  of  Erasmus  Schmidt,  in 

1614,  and  me  Aristotle  of  Duval,  in  I6I9>  may  be  men- 
tioned :  the  latter  is  still  in  request,  as  a  convenient  and 
compete  edition.  Meurslus  was  reckoned  a  good  critical 
scholar,  but  his  works  as  an  editor  are  not  very  important. 
The  chief  monument  of  his  philological  erudition  is  the  Lexi- 
con .  Grseco-Barbarum,  a  glossary  of  the  Greek  of 

the  lower  empire.     But  no  edition  of  a  Greek  au-  ku?dui- 
thor  published  in  tlie  6rst  part  of  the  seventeenth  chrrui- 
century  is  superior,  at  least  in  magnificence,  to  that 
of  Chrysostom  by  Sir  Henry  Savile.     This  came  forth,  in 

1615,  from  a  press  established  at  £ton  by  himself,  provost 
of  that  college.  He  had  procured  types  and  pressmen  in 
Holland,  and  three  years  had  been  employed  in  printing  the 
eight  volumes  of  this  great  work  ;  one  which,  both  in  splen- 
dour of  execution  and  in  the  erudition  displayed  in  it  by 
Savile,  who  had  collected  several  manuscripts  of  Chrysos- 
torn,  leaves  immeasurably  behind  it  every  earlier  production 
of  the  English  press.  The  expense,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  eight  thousand  pounds,  was  wholly  defrayed  by  himself, 
and  the  tardy  sale  of  so  voluminous  a  work  could  not  have 
reimbursed  ^e  cost.*     Another  edition,  in  fact,  by  a  Jrauit, 

*  Bcloe^    Anecdota   of    Liteniture,  frora  the  relitiTe  wnltb  of  (he  country, 

tcL  t.  p.  103,      The  eopie*  lold  lor  9i^  to    cODBiderably   more.      What    wonder 

each  i  ■  Rim  equal  io  EOmmand  of  com-  th*t  the  sale  mu  ilow?     Fuller  bovefer 

Boditisi  to  nmri;  SOL  at  prewDt,  and  telli  u^  that  wbta  b*  wroW,  almoat  balf- 
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Fronto  Daceeus  (FrontoD  le  Due),  was  published  at  Paris 
within  two  years  afterwards,  having  the  advantage  of  a  Lada 
translation,  which  Savile  had  imprudently  waved.  It  has 
even  been  imputed  to  Ducseus,  that,  having  procured  the 
sheets  of  Savile's  edition  from  the  pressmen  while  it  was 
under  their  hands,  he  printed  his  own  without  alteration. 
But  this  seems  an  apocryphal  story.*  Savile  had  the  assists 
ance,  in  revising  the  text,  of  the  most  learned  coadjutors  he 
could  find  in  England. 

9.  A  very  few  more  Greek  books  were  printed  at  Eton 

soon  afterwards  ;  and  though  that  press  soon  ceased, 
u^\ag  Is  some  editions  of  Greek  authors,  generally  for  schools, 

appeared  in  England  before  1650.  One  of  these, 
the  Poet«  Minores  of  Winterton,  is  best  known,  and  has 
sometimes  been  reprinted :  it  appears  to  differ  little,  if  at  all, 
from  the  collection  printed  by  Crispin  in  1570,  and  of  which 
there  had  been  many  subsequent  editions,  vnth  the  title  Vetus- 
tissimorum  Autorum  Georgica,  Bucolica  et  Gnomonica ;  but 
the  text,  though  still  very  corrupt,  has  been  amended,  and  a  few 
notes,  gener^ly  relating  to  prosody,  have  been  subjoined. 
The  Greek  language,  however,  was  now  much  studied  t  j  the. 

s  century  Bflemrda,  the  book  vu  be-         -f   It  might  ippear,  at  Gist  fight,  that 

come    scircs.      ChrjBostumus,  u^ii    Ca-  Cauuboa  intinded  tofend  bis  nn  Merio 

uubon,  ■  SaTilio  editur  priTsta  impenu,  to  tlollitnd,  under  the  nre  of  Heitniin, 

■nin»  regio.      £p.    738.   (spud  Beloc).  beCBuse  he  Eonld  not  gel  a  good   elaa- 

The   ptlucipal  assiiUnu  oF  SaviU  vero  sical  education  io  England.      Cupio  in 

Matlbeir  Bust,  Thamas  AtleD,and  «pe-  Gnecii,  Latinis,  et  Uebraicii  Uteri*  ip- 

cial1]r  Ricbard  Montagu.  aftiTwaid*  cele-  Eum    serio    eierceri.       Hoc    in    Anglia 

brated  in  our  ecclonaslicalhlstoryai  bishop  posse  fieri  rperere  noD  possumvi)  mm 

of  Chichester,  who  is  said  to  have  corrected  hie    locuplelissima    sunt     collegia,    sed 

the  text  before  it  irent  to  the  press.     As  quorum  Taiio  loto  genere  diverga  est  lb 

thu  is  the  fint  vork   of  learning,  on  a  iostitulis  omnium  aliorum  collegiorum. 

great  scale,  publithid  in  England,  it  de-  Ep.     969.    (ISII).       But    poaaiblf    he 

those  to  vbom  we  owe  it.  reign  biilh,  he  could  not  be  admitted  on 
the  Ibundation  of  Engliih  college^ 
though  the  words  do  not  eloirlj  eiprets 

■DHion.      oavue  oimseii  lajs  ai   rronui  this.      At  the  king's  comiaaod,  howeTcr, 

Ductcus,  "  Vir  doctiuimus,  et  cui  Chrj-  Meric    wai    tent    to    Oifbrd.      One   of 

■ottomui  noner  plurlmum  debet. "      Ful-  Casaubon'a  M>Da  went  to  Eton  achool ; 

ler,  it  may  be  observed,  sajs,  that  the  literis  dat  operam  In    gjninasio    Etoni- 

Pariaian  edition  followed  Savlle's  "  in  a  ensL  Ep.  T3T.  (quoted  in  Beloe'i  Ante- 

few  nHnths,"  whereas  the  time  was  two  dotes  ;     I  had  oierlooked  the  passage), 

yean;  and  as  BruiKt  (Manuel  du  Li-  Theological    learning,  in    the    reign    of 

braire)  justi}'  obseiTvs,  there  ii  no  appa-  James,  opposed  polite  letters  and  phik>- 

reot  necesMijF  to  suppose  an  unfiur  com-  lojiy-     Est   in   Anglia,  saja   Casaubon, 

municalioD  ofthe  Blicela,eTen  if  the  text  tbeologorum  ingens  copia;  eo  enim  ler« 

•taould  be  piOTcd  Io  be  copied.  onnes  studia  bus   referupt.      Ep.  763. 
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age  of  James  and  Charles  was  truly  learned  ;  our  writers  are 
prodigal  of  an  abundant  erudition,  which  embraces  a  far 
wider  range  of  antliors  than  are  now  read  ;  the  philosophers 
of  every  class,  the  poets,  the  historians  and  orators  of  Greece, 
to  whom  few  comparatively  had  paid  regard  in  the  days  of 
fUizabeth,  seem  as  familiar  to  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  her 
next  successors,  as  the  fathers  of  the  church  are  to  the 
theologians.  A  few,  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  are  equally  copious 
in  their  libations  from  both  streams.  But  though  thus  deeply 
read  in  ancient  teaming,  our  old  scholars  were  not  very 
critical  in  philology. 

10.  In  Latin  critidsm,  the  pretensions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  far  more  considerable  than  in  Greek. 

The  first  remarkable  edition,  however,  that  of  ^"iu^.- 
Horace  by  Torrentius,  a  Belgian  ecclesiastic,  though  °""  ""' 
it  appeared  in  1603,  being  posthumous,  belongs  strictly  to 
the  preceding  age.  It  has  been  said  that  Dacier  borrowed 
much  for  his  own  notes  from  this  editor  ;  but  Horace  was  so 
profusely  illustrated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  little  has 
been  1e^  for  later  critics,  except  to  tamper,  as  they  have 
largely  done,  with  his  text.  This  period  is  not  generally 
conspicuous  for  editions  of  Latin  authors  j  but  some  names 
of  high  repute  in  grammatical  and  critical  lore  belong  to  it. 

11.  Grater,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who  became  a  professor 
in  several  German  universities,  and  finally  in  that  of 
Heidelberg,  might  have  been  mentioned  in  our 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  before  the  expiration  of  which 
tome  of  his  critical  labours  had  been  accomplished.  Many 
more  belong  to  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present.  No 
more  diligent  and  indefatigable  critic  ever  toiled  in  that 
quarry.  His  Suspiciones,  an  early  work,  in  which  he  has 
explained  and  amended  miscellaneous  passages,  his  annota- 
tions on  the  Senecas,  on  Martial,  on  Statins,  on  the  Roman 
historians,  as  well  as  another  more  celebrated  compilation 
which  we  shall  have  soon  to  mention,  bear  .witness  to  his 
immense  industry.     In  Greek  he  did  comparatively  but  little  •, 

Venio    t»    Anglia    (Orotiiu   writei    in  ntu    fsreuUm,    Kd,    ut    ipie    judieat, 

ISIS),  Ittenrum  ibL  tenuii  nt  mercM;  miiiu*  certun.      Ne  huie  quidem  locui 

tbcologi  T^nuit,   legulaii  rem  bciuDt ;  fiiinet  in  Ao^Iia  ut  litentori,  thHolagum 

luui  bniM  CanoboDiu  hmbat  foitunun  ioduere  debuil.  Epiik  Grot.  p.  751. 
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yet  he  is  counted  among  good  scholars  m  that  langnage.  All 
others  of  his  time,  it  has  been  said,  appear  mere  drones  in 
comparison  with  him,*  Scaliger,  indeed  though  on  intimate 
terms  with  Gruter,  in  one  of  his  usiud  fits  of  spleen,  charges 
him  with  a  tasteless  indifference  to  the  real  merit  of  the 
writers  whom  he  explained,  one  being  as  good  as  another  for 
his  purpose,  which  was  only  to  produce  a  book.t  In  this  art 
.Gruter  was  so  perfect,  that  he  never  lailed  to  publish  one 
every  year,  and  sometimes  every  month,  t  His  eulogists 
have  given  him  credit  for  acuteuess  and  judgment,  and  even 
for  elegance  and  an  agreeable  variety  j  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
preserved  much  repute  except  for  his  laborious  erudition. 
IS.  Daniel  Heinsius,  conspicuous  as  secretary  of  the  synod 
of  Dort,  and  a  Latin  poet  of  distinguished  name, 
was  also  among  the  first  philologers  of  his  age. 
Many  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  or  annotations 
upon  them,  Theocritus,  Hesiod,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Aristode, 
Horace,  Terence,  Silius,  Ovid,  attest  his  critical  skill.  He 
is  praised  for  a  judicious  reserve  in  criticism,  avoiding  the 
trifles  by  which  many  scholars  had  wearied  their  readers, 
and  attending  only  to  what  really  demanded  the  wd  of  a 
critic,  as  being  corrupt  or  obscure.  His  learning  was  very 
extensive  and  profound,  so  that  in  the  panegyrical  tone  of  the 
times,  he  is  set  above  all  the  living,  and  almost  above  all  the 
dead.§ 

IS.  Grotius  contributed  much  to  ancient  philology.  His 
editions  of  Aratus,  Stobeeus,  the  fragments  of  the 
'^  lost  Greek  dramas,  Lucan  and  Tacitus,  are  but  a 
part  of  those  which  he  published.  In  the  power  of  illustrat- 
mg  a  writer  by  parallel  or  resembling  passages  from  others, 
his  taste  and  fondness  for  poetry,  as  much  as  his  vast  erudi- 
tion, have  made  him  remarkable.  '  In  mere  critical  skill,  he 
was  not  quite  so  great  a  master  of  the  Greek  as  of  the  Latin 
language ;  nor  was  he  equal  to  restoring  the  text  of  the 
dramatic  poets. 

14.  TTie  Variee  Lectiones  of  Rutgersius,  in  1618,  whose 

■  Buillel,  n.  483.     Bsjle.     Niccron,  toL  ii. 

t  Non  cunt  utrum  cbsrU  lit  coctiU,  modo  libroE  inuUos  excudaL   Scalig.  Secunda. 

i  B>}le,  art.  Gruter,  note  I. 

g  BuUet,ii.  517. 
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premature  death  cut  off  a  brilliant  promise  of  erudition,  are 
in  six  books,  almost  entirely  devoted  to  emendation 
of  the  text,  id  such  a  miscellaneous  and  desultory  ^"'f<"'-' 
series  of  criticisms,  as  the  example  of  Turnebus 
and  other  sdiolars  had  rendered  usual."  Reinesius,  a 
Saxon  physician,  in  1640,  put  forth  a  book  with  the  same 
title,  a  tluck  volume  of  about  700  pages,  of  multifarious 
learning,  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  classical.  He  is  more 
interpretative,  and  less  attentive  to  restore  corrupted  texts 
than  Hutgersius.t  The  Adversaria  of  Caspar  Barthius  are 
better  known.  This  work  is  in  sixty  books,  and  extends  to 
about  1500  pages  in  folio.  It  is  exactly  like  those  of  Tur- 
nebus  and  Muretus,  an  immense  repertory  of  unconnected 
criticisms  and  other  miscellaneous  erudition.  The  chapters 
exceed  in  number  the  pages,  and  each  chapter  contains 
several  articles.  There  is,  however,  more  connexion,  alpha- 
betical or  otherwise,  than  in  Tumebus  j  and  they  are  less 
exclusively  classical,  many  relating  to  mediseval  and  modern 
writers.  The  sixtieth  book  is  a  commentary  on  a  part  of 
Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  more 
precise  notion  of  Barthius;  he  is  more  esthetic  than  Tur- 
nebus,  but  less  so  than  Muretus ;  he  explains  and  corrects 
fewer  intricate  texts  than  the  former,  but  deals  more 
in  parallel  passages  and    excursive    illustration.t     Though 

■  "  Thia  work,"    nya    Niceron  (rol.  primumnote  et  em^ulBtionei.    Limilei. 

Iiiii.),  -  is  in  estMm  :  th*  ttylc  la  nest  CotlimiLu.      QuantiUiL      H.  Stephanui 

■ad  polite,  the    tboughu    ue   juit  and  notatur.      Impeodcre.     Totum.      Onmi- 

refioed;  it  haa  no  more  qaoUtiona  tban  inodd.       Deilrales.       AeU.        Fruwiui 

th*  lubject  requim."  Btlduini  audicia  cutigatur.      Tormenta 

I  Bajlc  oIneneB  of  the    irritinga  of  antiqua.      Liguameu  An  Capilii.      Ue- 

Reinedui  in  general,  tbit  "  good  judgei  moiiie.       Cmciari.        Balduiniu    denuo 

of  litenture  haTc  no  aooDeT  read  some  aliquDtiea  notatur.      Tl    ii  true  Ibat  all 

pagea,   but  tbej  place  him   above  those  thii  farrago  srliet  out  of  one  paaage  in 

pfailoli^en  who  have  only  a  good  me-  Victor  of  Utiea,  and  Barthius  it  fiir  fi'oni 

moTT.  and  nnk  him  vith  critin  who  go  being   w   desultory  as   Tumebuij   but 

bejond  their  reading   and    knoT    more  3000  oolumna  of  aueb  DOta  make  but  a 

than    books    have    taught    them.      The  dictionary  without  the  help  of  thealpha- 

pendration  of  their  understanding  makea  bet    Barthius  tellauihimaelf  that  he  had 

them  draw  eonaequencai  and  bnn  con-  finished  tvo  other  volumes  of  AdTeraaiia, 

jecturea,  which    lead    them    to  discoier  besides    correcting    the    first.       See  the 

hidden  treasures.      Reinesius  was  one  of  passage  in  Bayle,  note  K.      But  he  does 

tbcae,  and  made  it  bis  chief  business  to  not  stand    on    very  high    ground    as    a 

find  out  what  others  bad  not  said. "  critic,   on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 

f  The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  which  be  wrote,  and  for  the  same  reason 

fiMirtfa  displer  <^the  first  book,  which  haa     sometimes     contrBdlcled      himselt 

may  BSTTe  ai  a  specimen  of  the  Adrer-  Bajte.     Baillet,  D.  53S.      Niceton,  vol. 

Sana:  —  Ad  Victtnis  UtScoois  librum  viL     Uotbofl  lib.  t.  1.10. 
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Greek  appears  more  than  in  Tumebus,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  Ikirthias's  Adversaria  relates  to  Latin,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  at  least  fifteen  to  one.  A  few  small  poems  are 
printed  fi-om  manuscripts  for  the  first  time.  Barthiua,  ac- 
cording to  Morfaof,  though  he  sometimes  explains  authors 
very  well,  is  apt  to  be  rash  in  his  alterations,  hasty  in  his 
judgments,  and  has  too  much  useless  and  frivolous  matter. 
Bayle  is  not  more  favourable.  Barthius  published  an  edition 
of  Stadus,  and  another  of  Claudian. 

15.  Rigault,  or  Rigalrius,  Petit,  Thysius,  and  several 
othsr  critici  more,  do  honour  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries 
-BD(Uih.  (luring  this  period.  Spain,  though  not  strong  in 
dassical  philology,  produced  Bamiresius  de  Prado,  whose 
nirmxBVTo^Qf,  sive  quinquaginta  militum  ductor,  1613,  is 
but  a  book  of  criticism  with  a  quaint  title.*  In  Latin 
literature  we  can  hardly  say  that  England  made  herself 
more  conspicuous  than  in  Greek.  The  notes  of  John  Bond 
on  Horace,  published  in  1606,  are  properly  a  work  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth :  the  author  was  long  a  schoolmaster  in 
that  reign.  These  notes  are  only  littie  nutrginal  scholia  for 
the  use  of  boys  of  no  great  attiunments ;  and  in  almost  every 
instance,  I  believe,  taken  from  Lambinus.  This  edition  of 
Horace,  though  Antony  Wood  calls  the  author  a  most  noted 
critic  and  grammarian,  has  only  the  merit  of  giving  the  ob- 
servations of  another  concisely  and  perspicuously.  Thomas 
Farnaby  is  called  by  Bailtet  one  of  the  best  scholiasts,  who 
says  hardly  any  thing  useless,  and  is  very  concise.t  He 
has  left  notes  on  several  of  the  Latin  poets.  It  is  possible 
that  the  notes  are  compiled,  like  those  of  Bond,  from  the 
foreign  critics.  Farnaby  also  was  a  schoolmaster,  and 
schoolmasters  do  not  write  for  the  learned.  He  has,  however, 
been  acknowledged  on  the  Continent  for  a  diligent  and 
learned  man.  Wood  says  he  was  "  the  chief  grammarian, 
rhetorician,  poet,  Latinist,  and  Grecian  of  his  time ;  and  his 
school  was  so  mnch  frequented,  that  more  churchmen  and 
statesmen  issued  thence  than  from  any  school  taught  by  one 
man  in  England."): 

*  Thu  bu  been  ascribed  b;  some  to    tbousbl  lupqual  to  mch  renurka  ta  «e 
bii  muter  Saootitu,  withor  of  the  MU    find  in  it.  Bullet,  a.  537. 
nerv*,   Ramirei   himself    having   been        ^  N.  531. 

t  Athena  Oioaieniw,  toL  iiL 
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16.  But  the  greatest  in  this  province  of  literature  waa 
Claude  Saum^ae,  best  known  in  the  Latin  form  -^,^ 
Salmasius,  whom  the  general  suffrage  of  bis  com- 
peers placed  at  their  head.  An  incredible  erudition,  so  that 
It  was  said,  what  Salmasius  did  not  know  was  beyond  the 
bounds  of  knowledge,  a  memory  such  as  none  but  those 
great  sdiolars  of  former  times  seem  to  have  possessed,  a  life 
passed,  oaturally  enough,  in  solitary  labour,  were  sufficient 
to  estaUiah  his  feme  among  the  learned.  His  intellectual 
strength  has  been  more  questioned ;  he  wrote,  it  has  been 
all^;ed,  on  many  subjects  that  be  did  not  well  understand, 
and  some  have  reduced  his  merit  to  that  of  a  grammatical, 
critic,  without  altogether  rating  this  so  highly  as  the  world 
has  doDe.*  Salmasius  was  very  proud,  self-confident,  dis- 
dainful, and  has  consequently  f^len  into  many  -errors,  and 
even  contradictions,  through  precipitancy.  In  his  controversy 
with  Milton,  for  which  he  was  litde  fittc^i,  he  is  rather  feeble, 
snd  glad  to  escf^  from  the  severity  of  bis  antagonist  by  a 
defence  of  his  own  Latinity.  t  The  works  of  Salmasius  are 
numerous,  and  on  very  miscellaneous  suljects ;  among  the 
philological,  his  Annotations  on  the  Historic  Augustee  Scrip- 
tores  seem  to  deserve  mention.  But  the  most  remarkable, 
besides  the  Commentary  on  the  Hellenistic  Dialect,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  given,  is  the  Plinianse  Exercitadones, 
published  in  1629.  These  remarks,  nominally  on  Pliny, 
sre,  in  the  first  instance,  on  Solinus.  Salmasius  tells  us  that 
he  had  spent  much  time  on  Pliay  ;  but  finding  it  beyond  the 
powers  of  one  man  to  vmte  a  commentary  on  the  whole  Natural 
History  of  that  author,  he  had  chosen  Solinus,  who  is  a  mere 
compiler  Irom  Pliny,  and  contains  nothing  from  any  other 
source.  The  Pliniance  Exercitationes  is  a  mass  of  learning 
on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Pliny  in  more  than 
900  pages,  foUowing  the  text  of  the  Polyhistor  of  Solinus.  t 

*  Bullet,  11.511.,  ia  »ce«aive1;  *ever«  man;    but   in   thii  mutikeii    eiiticinn 

M  EUnuniu;    but  the  homage  due  to  uttered  himwirthe  aoleeinn  eapiJaiidiim. 

^  Icunir^  bf  nicb  an  (ge  u  that  in  See  Jabn»D'i  Lives  oflbe  Foet&     Tbia 

^ftm  he  UtmI  oannot  lie  extenuated  b;  tfiprenian  had   preriouil}  been  noticed 

tlx  ceiuure  of  a  nun    like    Baillel,  of  by  Vavaueur. 

nleuiie,  but  rather  tuperficial   attain-  )  Nemo  adeo  ut  propriam,  auumque 

'^cnt^  and  open  to  much  piejudiee-  Teluti  reguum,  ubi  criticen  Tindicitum 

.  t  Ifiltoa  began  the  attack  by  object-  ivit,  ac  Claudim  Salmaaiua,  qui,  quem- 

>ag  to  tba  tne  ofpernma  lot  an  individual  admodum  Qibil  imquam  aoripNt,  in  quo 
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'  17.  It  had  been  the  desire  of  those  who  aspired  to  repnt- 
Gwdnrion  ati<">  for  taste  and  eloquence  to  write  well  in  Latin, 
otliud.  ^^^  ggjg  language,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees, to  which  the  capadty  of  choice  and  polishea  expression 
was  conceded.  But  when  the  French  tongue  was  more  cul- 
tivated and  had  a  criticism  of  its  own,  this  became  the  natoral 
instrument  of  polite  writers  in  France,  and  the  Latin  fell  to 
t^ie  merely  learned  who  neglected  its  beauties.  In  England 
it  had  never  been  much  studied  for  the  purposes  of  style  i 
and  though  neither  in  Germany  nor  the  Low  Countries  it 
was  very  customary  to  employ  the  native  language,  the 
current  Latin  of  literature  was  tdways  careless  and  often  bar- 
barous. Even  in  Italy  the  number  of  good  writers  in  that 
language  was  now  very  scanty.  Two  deserve  to  be  com- 
memorated with  praise,  both  historians  of  the  same  period. 
The  History  and  Annals  of  Grodus,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  emulated,  with  more  discretion  than  some  others,  the 
nervous  brevity  of  Tacitus,  though  not  always  free  from  a 
certain  hardness  and  want  of  flow,  nor  equ^,  consequently, 
in  elegance  to  some  productions  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
may  be  deemed  a  monument  of  vigorous  and  impressive  lan- 
guage. The  Decads  of  Famianus  Strada,  a  Roman  Jesuit, 
contain  a  history  of  the  Flemish  war,  not  written  certainly  in 
imitation  of  Tacitus,  whom  the  author  depreciated,  but  with 
more  classical  spirit  than  we  usually  find  in  that  age.  Scareelj 
any  Latin,  however,  of  this  period  is  equal  to  that  of  Barday 
in  the  Argenis  and  Euphormio.  His  style,  though  rather 
diffuse,  and  more  florid  than  that  of  the  Augustan  age,  is 
perhaps  better  suited  to  his  subjects,  and  reminds  us  of 
Petronius  Arbiter,  who  was  probably  his  model. 

18.  Of  the  grammatical  critic^,  whose  attention  was  solely 

turned  to  the  purity  of  Latin  style,  two  are  conspi- 

"^  cuous,  Gaspar  Sdoppius  and  Gerard  Vossius.    Ilie 

first,  one  of  those  restless  and  angry  spirits  whose  hand  is 

nOD  insignU   multi    ulii  cHtiem  reati-  Hirdum,   who  did    not  oordiallj  pruM 

gia   deprehendu,  it*  imprimu,  ut  *uc-  aay  PioteMuit,  charged  thii  boot  with 

toret  ouRi  notii  et  cutigationibua  abco-  pusing    aver    real    ffficultiei,  while    a 

lutiuimi*    edito*    taceamui,    viato    illo  mua  of  heterogeneoui  malter  wi»  foiatcd 

Plinianamm       Eiercitatiouum      opere,  in.      Le  Clerc  (or   I.a  Croie)  viDdiealci 

Juantum  in  eo  eruditionii  gtnpre  TiJeret  Salmialut  asaiiut  some  eninirc*  of  Hal. 

imoDMratuin   dedtt.      Morbof,   lib.  v.  duiu  in  BihT.  Uiut.  toI.  It. 
c.  I.  §  IS.     The  Jesuits,  PeUrins  and 
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against  all  the  world,  lived  a  long  life  of  controversy  and 
satire.  His  productions,  as  enumerated  by  Ni(»ron,  mostly 
anonymous,  are  about  one  hundred  ;  twenty-seven  of  which, 
according  to  another  list,  are  grammatical.*  The  Protestants 
whom  he  had  abandoned,  and  the  Jesuits  whom  he  would  not 
join,  are  equally  the  objects  of  his  anger.  In  literature,  he  is 
celebrated  for  die  bitterness  of  bis  attacks  on  Cicero,  whom 
be  spared  as  little  as  he  did  his  own  oontemporaries.  But 
Sdoppius  was  an  admirable  master  of  the  Latin 
hmguage.  All  that  is  remembered  of  his  muldfa-  g^^ 
rious  publications  relates  to  this.  We  owe  to  him 
a  muai  improved  edition  of  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius.  His 
own  Grammatica  Philosophies,  (Milan,  1638,)  notwithstand- 
ing its  title,  has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  any  thing  more 
than  an  ordinary  Latin  grammar.  In  this  I  observed  nothing 
remarkable  but  tbat  he  denies  the  gerund  and  supine  to  be 
parts  of  the  verb,  considering  the  first  as  passive  participles, 
and  the  second  as  nouns  substantive, 

19.  The  Infamia  Famiani  of  Scioppius  was  written  against 
Famianus  Strada,  whom  he  hated  both  as  a  Jesuit,  hii  iDfunb 
and  as  one  cel^rated  for  the  beauty  of  his  style.  '™'*°'- 
This  book  serves  to  show  how  far  those  who  wrote  with  some 
eloquence,  as  Strada  certainly  did,  fell  short  of  classical  purity. 
The  faults  pointed  out  are  often  very  obvious  to  those  who 
have  used  good  dictionaries.  Scioppius  is  however  so  fas- 
tidious as  to  reject  words  employed  by  Seneca,  Tacitus,  and 
even  Pluedrus,  as  of  the  silver  age  ;  and  sometimes  probably 
is  wrong  in  his  dogmatic  assertion  of  a  negative,  that  no 
good  authority  caa  be  found  for  them. 

30.  But  bis  most  considerable  work  is  one  called  Judicium 
de  Stylo  Historico,  subjoined  to  the  last,  and  pub- 
lished  after  his  death,  in  1650.     This  treatise  con-  ^^"^ 
sists  chiefly  of  attacks  on  the  Latin  style  of  Thuanus, 
Lipsius,   Casaubon,   and  other  recent  authors  j    but   in   the 
course  of  it  we  find  the  remarks  of  a  subtle  and  severe  ob- 
server on  the  ancients  themselves.     The  itloer  age  he  dates 
from  the  latter  years  of  Augustus,  placing  even  Ovid  within 
it.     The  brazen  he  carries  up  to  Vespasian.     In  the  silver 
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period  he  finds  many  single  words  as  well  as  phrases  not 
agreeable  to  the  usage  of  more  ancient  authors.  As  to  the 
moderns,  the  Transalpine  writers,  he  says  (speakiog  as  an 
Italian),  are  always  deficient  in  purity;  they  mingle  the 
phraseology  of  different  ages  as  preposterously  as  if  they 
were  to  write  Greek  in  a  confusion  of  dialects ;  they  affect 
obscurity,  a  broken  structure  of  periods,  a  studied  use  of 
equivocal  terms.  This  is  particularly  perceived  in  the  school 
of  Lipsius,  whose  own  faults,  however,  are  redeemed  by 
many  beauties  even  of  style.*  The  Italians,  on  the  contrary, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  read  nothing  but  what  is  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, and  shun  every  expression  that  can  impair  the  clearness 

■  Tianulpiaii   honiinibiu   ei   quoti-    ambiguaruDi  pueriiem  cnpU^neni  pu- 

multa  uTe  barbsm,  sive  plebeLc  ac  de-     nei^  virtutiUut  *itU  aua   Liptius  tedi- 

postea  cum  Btylum  Hnipuerei  de  Latini-  (ut  excellent  tiri  ingeniunt  ferdwl)  turn 

tate  eonim    dubilare    nequaquam  iis  in  plurimii    lecliBsiraU  verbis    loquendique 

nMoUm    veniat       Inde    fit    ut    aciipta  modii.  ex   quihu*    doo    tam    facultatem 

eoruTD  plerumque   minus    purilatU    ba-  bene  scribendi,  ej usque, 


be«nt,  quamria  gralia  et  Tenurtaa  in  iis 
duce    meliui    Hebant.    quKnt    arte    ant 

studio.        Accedit    alia    causa   cur    non 

inlelligas.      Italorum  longd  dispar  ralin. 

lequd     pura    sit    multorum    Transalpi- 

Primum  enim  dob  niai  optimum  \tgeK 

norum  oratio,  quod  nullo  statis  discri- 

minc   te   delectu    in   autorum   lectione 

quod  Judicio  quo  oeteru  natione«  om- 

nium   consensu    superant,    imprimii  at 

quuque  lugenio  dieeudi  genus  cffingunl. 

ciunt,   ut   eciCent    omnia    unde    aliquid 

periculi  ostendtlur.      Latini  igitur  nun-* 

sibi  miuime  fklUt,  legendus  est,  sed  dili. 

liuam  loquuntur,  quod    fieri    via    pots* 

genter  ac  pcoe  ad  scribendi  soliciludi- 

I   per   partes   niodo   serutanda  ejut  lingua  usus  ad  initarttKrentis  lulu- 

atnnia,    sed   perlectus    liber    utique    ei  lentus  flust.  et  cujusque  modi  Terbonuu 

iDtegro    resumendue."      Ilaque    genus  sordes  secum  rapial,  qua  postea  quodam 

illud  corrupts  oraliuuis,  seu  luunifii^iiu,  familiarilatis  jure  sic  «  scribenlibus  inge- 

eSugere  nequeunt,  quod  tmiinafior  Tocant,  rant,  ut  etiKm  dlligentiraimoi  rallant,  et 

que    at    quKdam    miita    ei    Tariarum  band  dulue  pro  Latinia  habeantur.     Hob 

liDguarura  ririone   oratio,  ut  si  Atlicis  eorum   coniulium   cum   doq   intelligant 

Dorics,  lonica,  .Xolica  etiam  dicta  con-  Transalpini,  id  eorum  insciliie  perperam 

ftindat ;  cui  timile  eat  u  quit  tubliroia  aadgnaal.    Sic  recl£  Paulo  Manutio  am 

humiiibui,  vetvra  novis,  poetics  vulgsri-  veoic,  ut  quoniam  lii    tria  verba   Latina 

bus,  Sallustiana  Tulllanis,  «n«E  et  fei-  in    fiimiliari    sermone    profeire    potnat. 

Ma    Btatis  Tocsbula  aureii  et  argenteii  eum  Germsni  complures,  qui  loquentem 

mUceal,  qui    Lipsio  deductlaque  ab    eo  audituri  ad    eum  TSnerunt,  vctiementei 

Tiria,  aolennis  et  jam  olim  familiaris  eat  prs  se  contemnerenl.      Huic  tamen  ne. 

morbus.      lu  quibus  hoc  ampllu^  verba  mo  qui  sanui  ait    ad    puritalii    et    e\«r 

tnaaime      impropria,     comprehensionem  gantias  Latinte    summsm    quiequid    de- 

obacuram,  eompoutioiiera  fVaetmn,  aut  ID  fuiiae  dixerit.  p.  65. 
frustula  (      ' 
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and  purity  of  a  sentence.  Yet  even  in  Manulius  and  in  the 
Jesuit  Maffei  he  finds  instances  of  barbarism,  much  more  id 
the  French  and  German  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  age ; 
expressing  contempt  upon  this  account  for  his  old  enemy, 
Joseph  Scaliger.  Thuanus,  be  says,  ia  full  of  modem 
idioms ;  a  crime  not  quite  unpardonable,  when  we  remember 
the  immensity  of  his  labour,  and  the  greater  importance  of 
other  objects  that  he  had  in  view, 

21.  Gierard  Vossius,  a  far  greater  name  in  general  litera- 
ture than  Scioppius,  contributed  more  essentially  to  omm 
these  grammatical  rules;  and  to  him,  perhaps,  rather  »°  villi', 
dian  to  any  other  one  man,  we  may  refer  the  esta-  *"™"'''- 
tablishment  of  as  much  correctness  of  writing  as  is  attainable 
in  a  dead  language.  Besides  several  works  on  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  which,  as  those  topics  were  usually  treated  in  ages  of 
more  erudidon  than  taste  or  philosophy,  resolved  themselves 
into  philological  disquisitions,  looking  only  to  the  language  of 
the  ancient  writers,  we  have  several  more  strictly  within  that 
province.  The  long  use  of  Latin  in  writings  on  modem 
sntgects,  before  the  classical  authors  had  been  studied,  had 
brought  in  a  host  of  barbarisms,  that  even  yet  were  not 
expelled.  His  treatise  De  Vitiis  Sermonis  et  Glossematis 
Latino-barbarls  is  in  nine  books ;  four  published  in  1 64!5, 
during  the  author's  life;  five  in  1685.  The  former  are  by 
&r  the  most  copious.  It  is  a  very  large  collection  of  words 
in  use  among  modem  writers,  for  whim  there  is  no  adequate 
audiority.  Of  these  many  are  plainly  barbarous,  and  taken 
.  from  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  or  at  best  from  those 
of  Ae  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Few  such  would  be  used  by 
any  tolerable  scholar.  He  includes  some  which,  though  in 
themselves  good,  have  a  wrong  sense  given  to  them.  Words 
however  occur,  concerning  which  one  might  be  ignorant 
without  discredit,  especially  before  the  publication  of  this 
treatise,  which  has  been  the  means  of  correcting  the  ordinary 
dictionaries. 

23.  In  the  five  posthumous  books,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned in  this  place,  having  probably  been  written  before 
1650,  we  find  chiefly  what  the  author  had  forgotten  to  notice 
in  the  former,  or  had  since  observed.  But  the  most  valuable 
part  relates  to  the  "  falso  suspecta,"  which  fastidious  critics 
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have  unreasonably  rejected,  generally  because  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  Augustan  writers.  Those  whom  he  calls 
"  Nizoliani  verius  quam  Cicerooiani,"  disapproved  of  all 
words  not  found  in  Cicero.*  It  is  curious  to  perceive,  as 
Vossius  shows  us,  how  many  i^parently  obvious  words  do 
not  occur  in  Cicero ;  yet  it  would  be  mere  aSectadon  to 
avoid  them.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  part  of  Vossius's 
treatise. 

03.  We  are  indebted  to  Vossiue  for  a  still  more  important 
Hii  Aru-  work  on  grammaT,  the  AriBtarchus,  give  de  Arte 
'•^'""  Granunatica,  which  first  appeared  in  l635.  This 
is  in  seven  hooks ;  the  first  treats  of  grammar  in  general,  and 
especially  of  the  alphabet ;  the  second  of  syll^les,  under 
which  head  he  dwells  at  great  length  on  prosody  t;  the  third' 
(which,  with  all  the  following,  is  separately  entitled  £>e 
vocum  Analogia)  of  words  generally,  and  of  the  genders, 
numbers,  fuid  cases  of  nouns.  The  same  subject  occupies 
the  fourih  book.  In  the  fifth  he  investigates  verbs ;  and  in 
the  sixth,  the  remaining  parts  of  speedi.  The  last  book 
relates  to  syntax.  This  work  is  full  of  miscellaneous  obser- 
vations, placed  for  the  most  part  alphabetically  under  each 
chapter.  It  has  been  said  that  Vossius  has  borrowed  almost 
every  thing  in  this  treatise  from  Sanctius  and  Scioppius.  If 
this  be  true,  we  must  accuse  him  of  unfwmess ;  for  be  never 
mentions  the  Minerva.  But  the  edition  of  this  grammar  by 
Scioppius  was  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Vossius. 
Salmasius  extolled  that  of  the  latter  above  alt  which  had 
been  published.  1: 

S4.    In  later  times  the  ambition  of  writing  Latin  with 

*  Paulus  Manu^ui  KTuplcd   to  uw        f  Tuum  de  gnunnutiei  i  te  >mp[J 

wiHil*  on  tbe  aulhoiity  of  Cicero'a  cor.  eiutinimum  in  hoc  genera  opiu,  u  cui 

Tei|>ondeDts,  such  u  Cielius  or  Follii) ;  >  nullum  piiarum  *ul  pme[  cii  aut  nostri 

ridiculoui    >irectatiQn,    apeeUltji    vhen  poHit  compuuL      Apud  Blount  in  Voi- 

wa  obierve    vhat  Voaniu   haa   pointed  uo.      Daunou  My>  of   the  grunmatical 

out,  that   many  comraan  vordt  do  not  and  rhelorical  writiaga  of  Vosaius,   Cea 

oocur  in  Cicero.      It  »  amaiing  to  lee  liirea  ae  reeommandent  par  I'eiactitude, 

tbe  ol))ccti(His  of  thfae  Ciceronian  critics,  par  la  mfthode,  par  une  lilt^ture  tt^ 

I  In  tbii  we  find  Voaaius  airare  of  ^lendue.  Gibert  en  convient,  mail  il 
the  rule  in  Terentiauui  Mauius,  but  tiouve  de  la  proliiiU.  D'autrea  pour- 
brought  to  light  bj  Dswei,  and  now  raiencn'jtoirqu'uneinalruetion  >&n«u^ 
fitmiliar,  that  a  llnal  vowel  1>  rafeljr  abort  aouTcnt  austere,  et  prea^ue  toitjoura  pro- 
belbre  a  word   beginning  with  t  and  ■  Btable."    Biogr.  Uni>. 
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accuracy  and  elegance  has  so  uaiversally  declined,  that  the 
diligence  of  Scioppius  and  Vossius  has  become  hardly  rtamu  at 
valuaUe  except  to  schoolmasters.  It  is,  however,  ^•^•'»'=- 
an  art  not  contemptible,  either  in  respect  to  the  taste  and 
discernment  for  which  it  gives  scope  in  composition,  or  for 
the  enhanced  pleasure  it  reflects  on  the  pages  of  ancient 
writers.  We  may  distinguish  several  successive  periods  in 
its  cultivation  since  the  first  revival  of  letters.  If  we  begin 
with  Petrarch,  since  before  bis  time  there  was  no  continuous 
imitation  of  classical  models,  the  first  period  will  comprise 
those  who  desired  much,  but  reached  little,  the  writers  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  destitute  of  sufficient  aids, 
and  generally  incapable  of  clearly  discriminating  the  pure  from 
the  barbarous  in  Latin.  A  better  era  may  be  dated  from 
Politian ;  the  andents  were  now  fully  known,  and  studied 
with  intense  labour ;  the  graces  of  style  were  frequently 
caught ;  yet  Something  was  still  wanting  to  its  purity  and 
dcigsnce.  At  the  end  of  a  series  of  inipruvemenCs,  a  line 
marked  by  Bembus,  Sadolet,  and  Longolius,  we  arrive  at  a 
diird  pienod,  which  we  may  call  that  of  Paulus  Manudus,  the 
golden  age  of  modern  Latinity.  The  diligence  in  lexicography 
of  Robert  Stephens,  of  Nizolius,  of  Manutius  himself,  and 
the  philological  treatises  of  their  times,  gave  a  much  greater 
nice^  of  expression  ;  while  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some 
<tf  the  best  writers  emulated  the  ancients  inspired  them  with 
a  sympathetic  eloquence  and  grace.  But  towards  the  end  of 
the  century,  when  Manutius,  and  Muretus,  and  Maphieus, 
and  others  of  that  school  bad  been  removed  by  death, 
an  age  of  worse  taste  and  perhaps  of  more  negligence 
in  grammar  came  on,  yet  one  of  great  scholars,  and  of  men 
powerful  even  in  language — the  age  of  Lipsius,  of  Scaliger, 
of  Grotius.  This  may  be  called  the  four^  period  ;  and  in 
this  apparently  the  purity  of  the  language,  as  well  ias  its 
beauty,  rather  declined.  Finally,  the  publications  of  Scioppius 
and  Vossius  mark  the  beginning  of  another  period,  which  we 
may  consider  as  lasting  to  the  present  day.  Grammatical 
criticism  bad  nearly  reached  the  point  at  which  it  now  stands  ; 
the  additions,  at  least,  which  later  philologers,  Perizonius, 
Burman,  Bentley,  and  many  others  have  made,  though  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  seem  hardly  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
VOL.  II.  U 
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distinct  period,  even  if  we  could  refer  them  properly  to  any 
single  epoch.  And  the  praise  of  eloquent  composition  has 
been  so  little  sought  after  the  close  of  the  years  passed  in 
education,  or  attained  only  in  short  and  occasional  writings, 
which  have  left  no  durable  reputation  behind,  that  the  Latin 
language  may  be  s^d,  for  this  purpose,  to  have  silently  expired 
in  the  regions  of  polite  literature. 


Sect.  II. 

Anliqmliel  of  Rome  and  Greece  —  Gnder  —  Mniraut  —  CBrcno/ogjf. 

25.  The  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  though  they  did 
Grater'i  not  occupy  so  great  a  relative  space  in  the  literature 
^'ill^°p-  of  this  period  as  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were, 
"'™'  from  the  general  increase  of  erudition,  not  less  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  books  than  before.  This  field,  indeed, 
is  fio  vast,  that  its  harvest  had  in  many  parts  been  scarcely 
touched,  and  in  others  very  imperfectiy  gathered  by  those  we 
have  already  commemorated,  the  Sigonii,  the  Manutii,  tlie 
Lipsii,  and  their  fellow-labourers  in  ancient  learning.  Hie 
present  century  opened  with  a  great  work,  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  by  Gruter.  A  few  endeavours  had  long  before  been 
made*  to  collect  the  ancient  inscriptions,  of  which  the  coun- 
tries once  Roman,  and  especially  Italy,  were  full.  The  best 
work  hitiierto  was  by  Martin  Smetius  of  Bruges,  after  whose 
death  his  collection  of  inscriptions  was  pubUshed  at  Leydoi 
in  1d88,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dousa  and  Lipsius. 

26.  Scaliger  first  excited  his  friend  Gruter  to  undertake 
Aniitcdbj  the  task  of  giving  an  enlarged  edition  of  Smetius.t 
**"*"  He  made  the  index  for  this  himself,  devoting  the 
labour  of  the  entire  morning  for  ten  months  (a  summo  maoe 
ad  tempus  ccense)  to  an  occupation  from  whidi  so  little  glory- 
could  accrue.     "  Who,"  says  Burman,   '*  would  not  admire 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  3SG.  episllea  prore  tbia,  eipcclall;  (be  405th, 

t  Burman  in  Pripfalioiie  ad  Gruteri    addressed  to  Gruter. 
Corpui  Inscript.      Several  of  Scaliger'a 
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the  liberal  erudition  and  unpretending  modesty  of  the  learned 
of  diat  age,  who,  worn  as  Uiey  were  by  those  long  and  weary 
labours  of  which  they  freely  complain  in  their  correspond- 
ence with  each  other,  though  they  knew  thai  such  occupa- 
tions as  these  could  gain  for  them  no  better  name  than  that  of 
common  clerks  or  mere  drudges,  yet  hesitated  not  to  aban- 
don for  the  advantage  of  the  public  those  pursuits  which  a 
higher  fame  might  be  expected  to  reward  ?  Who  in  these 
times  would  imitate  the  generosity  of  Scaliger,  who,  when 
he  might  have  ascribed  to  himself  this  addition  to  the  work 
of  Smetius,  gave  away  his  own  right  to  Grater,  and  declined 
to  let  his  name  be  prefixed  either  to  the  index  which  he  had 
wholly  compiled,  or  to  the  many  observations  by  which  he 
corrects  and  explains  the  inscriptions,  and  desired,  in  recom- 
pense for  the  industry  of  Gniter,  that  he  alone  should  pass 
with  posterity  as  the  author  of  the  work?"*  Gruter,  it  is 
observed  by  Le  Clerc,  has  committed  many  faults :  he  often 
repeats  the  same  inscriptions,  and  still  more  frequently  has 
printed  them  from  erroneous  copies ;  his  quotations  from 
authors,  in  whom  inscriptions  are  found,  sometimes  want 
exactness  j  finally,  for  which  he  could  not  well  be  answer- 
able, a  vast  many  have  since  been  brought  to  light.t  In 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  Crruter's  Inscriptions,  the 
learneMl  began  with  incredible  zeal  to  examine  old  marbles 
for  inscriptions,  and  to  insert  them-  in  any  work  that  had  re- 
ference to  antiquity.  Reinesius  collected  as  many  as  make 
a  respectable  supplement.^  But  a  sort  of  era  in  lapidary 
learning  was  made,  in  1629,  by  Selden's  description  of  the 
marbles  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  from  Greece,  and 
which  now  belong  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  These  contain 
a  chronology  of  the  early  times  of  Greece,  on  which  great 
reliance  has  often  been  placed,  though  their  antiquity  is  not 
accounted  very  high  in  comparison  with  those  times. 

27-  The  Jesuit  Donati  published,  in  1G33,  Roma  vetus  et 
nova,  which  is  not  only  much  superior  to  any  thing  previously 

■   Barmui,  p.  6.  terra    the  number  of  pages  whloh  had 

f   Bibl.  Cboiiie,  tdI.  li*.  p.  SI.    Bur.  beea    lo    continualljr  referred   to   in  all 

nun,  ubi  supra,   give*  n  Btrange  reason  learned  worki,  the  aimple  contrivance  of 

fin  repiintinjj  Gruter's  Inscriptions  with  keeping  the  original  numeration   in  the 

all  their  bleniishei,  even  the  repetitions ;  margin  not  having  occurred  to  him. 

namely,  tiiat  it  «ai  eoaT«Dieat  (o  pre-  (  Burman,  ubi  lupra. 
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written  on  the  antiquities  of  the  city,  but  is  preferred  by 
some  competent  judges  to  the  later  and  more 
K.^anllL  known  work  of  Nardini.  Both  these  will  be  foond, 
with  others  of  an  earlier  date,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  Gnevius.  The  tenth  volume  of  the  same 
collection  contains  a  translation  from  the  history  of  the  Great 
Roads  of  the  Roman  Empire,  published  in  French  by  Nico- 
las Bergier  in  1()SS;  ill  arranged,  it  has  been  said,  and 
diffuse,  according  to  the  custom  of  bis  age,  but  inferior, 
GrseviuB  declares,  in  variety  of  learning  to  no  one  work  that 
he  has  inserted  in  his  numerous  volumes.  Guther,  whose 
treatise  on  the  pontifical  law  of  Rome  appears  in  the  fifth 
volume,  was,  says  the  editor,  "a  man  of  various  and  ex- 
tended reading,  who  had  made  extracts  from  every  class  of 
writers,  but  had  not  always  digested  his  learning  or  weighed 
what  he  wrote.  Hence  much  has  been  found  open  to  criti- 
cism in  his  writings,  and  there  remains  a  sufficient  harvest 
of  the  same  kind  for  any  one  who  should  care  to  undertake 
it."  The  best  work  on  Roman  dress  is  by  Octavius  Ferra- 
rius,  published  partly  in  l64S,  partly  in  l654.  This  has 
been  called  superficial  by  Spanheim ;  but  Grsevius,  and 
several  other  men  of  learning,  bestow  more  praise.*  The 
Isiac  tablet,  covered  with  emblems  of  Egyptian  antiquity, 
was  illustrated  by  Pignoria,  in  a  work  bearing  different 
titles  in  the  successive  editions  from  1605  ;  and  his  explana- 
tions are  still  considered  probable.  Pignoria's  other  writings 
were  also  in  high  esteem  with  the  antiquaries.t  It  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  less  important  productions  of  this 
kind.  A  minute  and  scrupulous  criticism,  it  has  been  said, 
distinguished  the  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century.  With- 
out, perhaps,  the  comprehensive  views  of  Sigonius  and  Panvi- 
nius,  they  were  more  severely  exact.  Hence  forgery  and 
falsehood  stood  a  much  worse  chance  of  success  than  before. 
Annius  of  Viterbo  had  deceived  half  the  scholars  of  the  pre- 
ceding age.  But  when  Inghtrami,  in  1637,  published  his 
Etruscarum  Antiquitatum  Fragmenta,  monuments  of  Etrus- 
can antiquity,  which  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  at  Vol- 
terra,  the  imposture  was  speedily  detected.^ 

f  SalHi  (Conliniutian  de  Gingufn^), 
(i.  358. 
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28.  The  Germania  Antictua  of  Cluverius  was  published  in 
I6l6,   &Dd   his   Italia   Antiqua   in   l624i.      These 
form  a  sort  of  epoch  in  ancient  geography.     The  or°^e-^ 
latter,  espedaUy,  has  ever  since  been  the  great  re- 

Eertory  of  classical  illustration  on  this  subject.  Cluveriua, 
owever,  though  a  man  of  acknowledged  ability  and  erudi- 
tion, has  been  thought  too  bold  an  innovator  in  his  Ger- 
many, and  to  have  laid  down  much  on  his  own  conjecture.* 

39'  Meursius,  a  native  of  Holland,  began  when  very 
youn^,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury, those  indefatigable  labours  on  Grecian  anti- 
quity, by  which  he  became  to  Athens  and  all  Hellas  what 
Sigonius  bad  been  to  Rome  and  Italy.  Niceron  has  given 
a  list  of  his  publications,  sixty-seven  in  number,  including 
some  editions  of  ancient  writers,  but  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  illustrations  of  Greek  usages ;  some  also  treat  of 
Roman.  The  Greecia  feriata,  on  festivals  and  games  y  the 
Orchestra,  on  dancing ;  the  Eleusinia,  on  that  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  in  his  time  almost  untouched  subject,  the  ancient 
mysteries,  are  collected  in  the  works  of  this  very  learned  per- 
son, or  scattered  through  the  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Gr«e- 
carum  of  Gronovius.  "  Meurgaas,"  says  his  editor,  "  was  the 
true  and  le^limate  mystagogue  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Greece." 
But  his  pecuhar  attention  was  justly  shown  to  "the  eye  of 
Greece,"  Athens.  Nothing  that  bore  on  her  history,  her  laws 
and  government,  her  manners  and  literature,  was  left  by  him. 
The  various  titles  of  his  works  seem  almost  to  exhaust  Athe- 
nian antiquity  :  De  Fopulis  Atticte  —  Atbente  Atticce — Ce- 
cropia  —  R^^num  Atticum  —  Archontes  Athenienses  — 
Pisistratus  —  Fortuna  Attica  —  Atticarura  Lectionum  Li- 
bri  IV. — Pirffieus — Themis  Attica — Solon — Areopagus — 
Panatheniea  —  Eleusinia  —  Theseus  —  ^schylus  —  So- 
phocles et  Euripides.  It  is  manifest  that  all  later  learning 
must  have  been  built  upon  his  foundations.  No  one  was  equal 
to  Meursius  in  this  province ;  but  the  second  place  is  per- 
haps due  to  Ubbo  Emmius,  professor  of  Greek  ytbo 
at  Groningen,  for  his  Vetus  Grsecia  Illustrata,  1  ()26,  E""""- 
The  fadlities  of  elucidating  the  topography  of  that  country 

*  Blount.    NieeroD,  vol.  ixL    Biogr.  Univ. 
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were  by  no  means  such  as  Cluverius  had  found  for  Italy ; 
and  in  fact  little  was  done  in  respect  to  local  investigation 
in  order  to  establish  a  good  ancient  geography  till  re- 
cent times.  Samuel  Petit,  a  man  placed  by  some  in  the 
very  first  list  of  the  learned,  published  ia  1635  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Athenian  laws,  which  is  still  the  chief  authority 
on  that  subject. 

30.  In  an  age  so  peculiarly  learned  as  this  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  will  be  readily  concluded  that  many 
books  must  have  a  relation  to  the  extensive  subject  of  this 
section  ;  tJiough  the  stream  of  erudition  had  taken  rather  a 
difierent  course,  and  watered  the  provinces  of  ecclesiastical 
and  medieeval  still  more  than  those  of  heathen  antiquity.  But 
we  can  imly  select  one  or  two  which  treat  of  chronology,  and 
that  chiefly  because  we  have  already  given  a  place  to  the 
work  of  Sc^iger. 

31.  Lydiat  was  the  first  who,  in  a  small  treatise  on  the 

various  calendars,  1(>05,  presumed  in  several  re- 
nfuitu?^  spects  to  differ  from  that  of  the  dictator  of  literature. 
" ""  He  is  in  consequence  reviled  in  Scaliger's  Epistles 
as  the  most  stupid  and  ignorant  of  the  human  race,  a  por- 
tentous birth  of  England,  or  at  best  an  ass  and  a  beetle,  whom 
it  is  below  the  dignity  of  the  author  to  answer.*  Lydiat  was, 
however,  esteemed  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  did  not  flinch 
from  the  contest.  His  Emendatio  Temporum,  published  in 
1609)  is  a  more  general  censure  of  the  Scaligerian  chronology, 
but  it  is  rather  a  short  work  for  the  extent  of  the  subject. 
A  German,  Seth  Calviaius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extolled  to 
the  skies  by  Scaliger  for  a  chronology  founded  on  his  own 
principles.  These  are  applied  in  it  to  the  whole  series  (tf 
events,  and  thus  Calvisius  may  be  sud  to  have  made  an 
epoch  in  historical  literature.  He  made  more  use  of  eclipses 
than  any  preceding  writer  ;  and  his  dates  are  reckoned  as  ac- 
curate in  modem  as  in  ancient  history.! 

*    Ante  aliquot  diea  tibi  icrlpsi,  ut  pentringam  ut  lector  rideat.     Nam  in 

•cirem   ei  te   quia  sit   Thomas   Lydiat  tam   prodigiosj  imperitum    scarabKura 

iite,  quo  monitro  nullum  portentoaius  in  acribcre.   ueque   noatns    dignitatis   cat, 

vestra  Anglia   natum    puto;    tanta    eat  Deque  otii.'      Scalig.  Epist.  S9I.      Usher, 

inscilia  liominis  et  confidentia.      Ne  se-  nevertheless,    if  we    ma;    trust  Wood, 

mel   quidmn    illi  verum   dieere    accidit.  thought  Scaliger  wonted  bj  L}'diat.  Atb. 

And  again:  —  Non  est  similis  morio  in  Oion,  iii.  1B7. 

Pancii  asinilatem  ^iia  'f  Blount.     Biogr.  Unir. 
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32.  Scaliger,  nearly  twenty  years  after  hia  death,  waa 
asswied  by  an  adversary  whom  he  could  not  have 
thought  it  unworthy  of  his  name  to  rqwl.  Petau,  ' ""' 
or  Petavius,  a  Jesuit  of  uncommon  learning',  devoted  the 
whole  of  the  first  of  two  large  volumes,  entitled  Doctrina  Tem- 
pomm,  16^7,  to  a  censure  of  the  famous  work  De  Emen- 
datione  Temporum.  This  volume  is  divided  into  eight  books  ; 
the  6r8t  on  die  popular  year  of  the  Greeks ;  the  second  on 
the  lunar  ;  the  third  on  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Arme- 
nian ;  the  fourth  on  the  solar  year ;  the  fifth  treats  of  the 
correction  of  the  paschal  cycle  and  the  calendar  ;  the  sixth 
discusses  the  principles  of  the  lunar  and  solar  cycles ;  the 
seventh  is  entitled  an  introduction  to  computations  of  various 
kinds,  among  which  he  reckons  the  Julian  period ;  the  eighth 
is  on  the  true  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  on  their 
eclipses.  In  almost  every  chapter  of  the  first  five  books, 
Scaliger  is  censured,  refuted,  reviled.  It  was  a  retribution 
u^ton  his  own  arrogance  j  but  published  thus  after  his  death, 
with  no  justice  done  to  his  great  learning  and  ability,  and 
scarcely  the  common  terms  of  respect  towards  a  mighty  name, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  discern  in  this  work  of  Petavius  both 
signs  of  an  envious  mind,  and  a  partial  desire  to  injure  the 
iaine  of  a  distinguished  Protestant.  His  virulence,  indeed, 
against  Scaliger  becomes  almost  ridiculous.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  of  the  first  five  books,  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
theorem  to  be  demonstrated,  that  Scaliger  is  always  wrong 
on  the  particular  subjects  to  which  it  relates  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  each,  he  repeats  the  same  in  geometrical  form  as 
having  been  proved.  He  does  not  even  give  him  credit  for 
the  invention  of  the  Julian  period,  though  he  adopts  it  himself 
with  much  pnuse,  positively  asserting  that  it  is  borrowed  from 
the  Byzantine  Greeks.*  The  second  volume  is  in  five  books, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  historical  part  of  chronology,  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  laid  down  before.  A  third  volume, 
in  1630,  relating  to  the  same  subjects,  though  bearing  a 
different  title,  is  generally  considered  as  part  of  the  work. 
Petavius,  in  1633,  published  an  abridgement  of  his  chrono- 
l<^cal  system,  entitled  Rationarium  Temporum,  to  which  he 
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subjoined  a  table  of  events  dowo  to  bis  own  time,  which  in 
the  larger  work  bad  only  been  carried  to  the  &11  of  the  em- 
pire. This  abridgement  is  better  known,  and  more  generally 
useful  than  the  former. 

S3.  The  merits  of  Petavius  as  a  chronolt^er  have  been 
chancuror  diSereatly  appreciated.  Many,  of  whom  Huet  is 
tbji  wMfc.  QQg^  from  religious  prejudices  rejoiced  in  what  they 
hoped  to  be  a  discomfiture  of  Si^iger,  whose  arrogance  had 
also  made  enemies  of  a  large  part  of  the  literary  world. 
Even  Vossius,  after  praising  Petavius,  declares  that  he  is 
unwilling  to  decide  between  men  who  have  done  for  chrono- 
logy more  than  any  others.*  But  he  has  not  always  been  so 
favourably  dealt  with.  Le  Clerc  observes,  that  as  Scaliger 
is  not  very  perspicuous,  and  Petavius  has  explained  the 
former's  opinions  before  he  proceeds  to  refute  them,  those 
who  compare  the  two  will  have  this  advantage,  that  tbey  will 
understand  Scaliger  better  than  before,  t  This  is  not  very 
complimentary  to  his  opponent.  A  modem  writer  of  re- 
spectable authority  gives  us  no  reason  to  consider  him  victo- 
rious. "  Though  the  great  work  of  Petavius  on  chronology," 
says  M.  St.  Martin,  "  is  certainly  a  very  estimable  produc- 
tion, it  is  not  less  certain  that  he  has  in  no  degree  contributed 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  science,  llie  author  shows 
too  much  anxiety  to  refute  Scaliger,  whether  right  or  wrong ; 
his  sole  aim  is  to  destroy  the  edifice  perhaps  too  boldly  ele- 
vated by  his  adversary.  It  is  not  unjust  to  say  that  Petavius 
has  literally  done  nothing  for  positive  chronology ;   he  has 

.    *  Vossius  apud  Niceron,  iiirii.  111.  belieTc  Baillet.  PeUvituwu  not  onl;  the 

Dionyaius  PcUvius  permulU  post  Scali-  moet  learned  oT  the  order  of  Jeaoits,  but 

gNUin   optime  obserravit.      Sed   nollm  lurpused  Sslmanus  hiimelf  A  plmtimri 

Judicium  inCerponere  mter  COS.  quorum  eoud£et.     Jugaaeta  des  S^TanB.  n.  513. 

nterque    pricciare    adeo  de  chranatogia  But  to  judge  between  giants  we  should 

meritus  mA,   ul  nuUis  plus  b«o  sclentia  b«  m  little  taller  ounelTes  than  most  ai& 

debeat   .  .  .    Qui  fine  aiTectu  ac   par-  Baillet,  indeed,  quotn  Henry  Valois  for 

tium  studio  conrerre  lolet  quae  de  tempo-  the  preference  of  Petarlus  to  any  other 

ribut  teripaere,  eonspiciet  esse  ubl  Sea-  of  his  age;   wbiefa,  in  other  irordi,  >a 

ligero  m^jor    hiui    debeatur,    comperiet  much   the  lame  u  to  call  him  the  most 

quoque  ubi  looge  Petario  malit  aasen-  learned  man  that  ever  liied  ;  and  Valois 

tin ;  erit  edam   ubi  ampliandum  vida-  wna  a    Tcry    competent    judges        The 

turj  imo  ubi  nee  facile  Veritas  i  quoquam  words,  however,  are  fiiund  in  a  fuBenl 

foaat     indagari.        The   chronology    of  panegyric. 

PetBTiui  was    animadverted   upon    by        f  Bibl.  Choirie,  ii.  IB6.     A  abort  ab- 

Salmasius  with  much  rudeness,  and  by  stract  of  the'  Petaviin  icbeme  of  cbro- 

■evcral  other  contemporaries  engaged  in  nology  will  be  found  in  thiivolam*  of 

tiie  same  coatroveray.     If  we  were   to  Le  Qerc 
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not  even  determined  with  accuracy  what  is  most  incontestable 
in  this  science.  Many  of  the  t^tes  which  he  considers  as 
well  established  are  still  subject  to  g^eat  doubt,  and  might 
be  settled  in  a  very  different  manner.  His  work  is  clear  and 
methodical ;  and,  as  it  embraces  the  whole  of  chronology,  it 
might  have  become  of  great  authority :  but  these  very  quali- 
ties have  rendered  it  injurious  to  the  science.  He  came  to 
arrest  the  flight,  which,  through  the  genius  of  Scaliger,  it 
was  ready  to  take,  nor  has  it  made  the  least  progress  ever 
since ;  it  has  produced  nothing  but  conjectures,  more  or 
less  showy,  but  with  nothing  solid  and  undeniable  for  their 
basis."* 

*  Biogc,  Unit.  art.  FeUiliu. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HISTORY    OF   THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE  IN  EUROPE, 
FROM  1600  TO  1650. 

CUiira  of  Fopei  to  temporal  Power  —  Father  Paul  Sarpi  —  Gradual  Dedine  of 
papal  Power  —  UnpopuJarily  of  Jeiuiii  —  Controvrrty  of  Calhotici  and  Pro- 
leiUm/l  —  Deference  of  tome  of  the  latter  to  Atiiiqtaly  —  Wavering  in 
Cataubon  —  Sliti  more  in  Grotiui  —  CaHrtta  —  An  oppotUe  School  of  Theo- 
logianl  — Daille  —  ChUlingworlh  —  Hale*  —  Rite  of  the  Armman  Controvert 
—  Epitcopiwi  —  Socimani  —  Q,ttet^im  at  to  Rightt  of  Magitlralet  in  Se- 
ligkm  —  Writingi  of  Grotiu*  on  thit  Stibjed  —  Queilkm  of  Relighia  Toler- 
aiion  —  Taiflor't  LOertu  of  PropHetying  —  Theoloffcal  CriJici  and  Com- 
mentalort  —  Sermon*  ofthmne  —  and  Taylor —  Deiitical  Wrileri  —  Engliti 
Tyaialaiion  tf  the  Bible. 

1.  The  cl^m  of  the  Roman  see  to  depose  sovereigns  was 
like  the  retractile  claws  of  some  aniiuals,  which 
iii^^T  would  be  liable  to  injury  were  they  not  usually 
sheathed.  If  the  state  of  reli^on  iu  England  and 
France  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
quired the  assertion  of  these  pretended  rights,  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  a  court,  guided  as  often  by  prudence  as  by  zeal  or 
pride,  to  keep  them  for  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Clement  VIII.  wanted  not  these  latter  qualities,  but  they 
were  restrained  by  the  former ;  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  new  century  opened  did  not  demand  any  direct 
collision  with  the  civil  power.  Henry  IV.  had  been  received 
back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  j  he  was  now  rather  the 
ally,  the  favoured  child  of  Rome,  than  the  object  of  her  pro- 
scription. Elizabeth,  again,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  any  enemy 
but  death,  and  much  was  hoped  from  the  hereditary  disposition 
of  her  successor.  The  temporal  supremacy  would  therefore 
have  been  left  for  obscure  and  unauthorised  writers  to  vindi- 
cate, if  an  unforeseen  circumstance  had  not  called  out  again 
its  most  celebrated  champion.  After  the  detection  of  the 
gunpowder  conspiracy,  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed  in 
England,  containing  a  renundabon,  in  strong  terms,  of  the 
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teDet  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  pope  might  be 
deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects.  None  of  the  EngHsh 
catholica  refused  allegiance  to  Jamee ;  and  most  of  them 
probably  would  have  felt  little  scruple  at  taking  the  entire 
oath,  which  their  arch-priest,  Blackwell,  had  approved.  But 
the  see  of  Rome  interfered  to  censure  those  who  took  the 
oath ;  and  a  controversy  singularly  began  with  James  himself 
in  his  "  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance."  Bellarmin 
answered,  in  I6IO,  under  the  name  of  ]V£itthew  Tortus ;  and 
the  duty  of  defending  the  royal  author  was  devolved  on  one 
of  our  most  learned  divines,  Lancelot  Andrews,  who  gave  to 
his  reply  the  quaint  title,  Tortura  Torti.*  But  this  favourite 
tenet  of  the  Vatican  was  as  ill  fitted  to  please  the  Gallican  as 
the  English  church.  Barclay,  a  lawyer  of  Scottish  family, 
had  long  defended  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  France  against 
all  opponents.  His  posthumous  treatise  on  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  with  respect  to  sovereign  princes  was  pnb- 
lished  at  London  in  I609.  Bellarmin  answered  it  next  year 
in  the  ultra-montane  spirit  which  he  had  always  breathed ; 
the  parliament  of  Paris  forbad  the  circulation  of  his  reply.t 

2.  Paul  y.  was  a  pope  imbued  with  the  arrogant  spirit  of 
his  predecessors,  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V. ;  no  one  was  con,„twiih 
more  prompt  to  exercise  the  despotism  which  the  ^*"""- 
Jesuits  were  ready  to  maintain.  After  some  minor  disputes 
with  the  Italian  states,  he  came,  in  1G05,  to  his  famous  con- 
flict with  the  republic  of  Venice,  on  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  the  immunity  of  ecclesiastics  from  the  civil  tribunals. 
Though  he  did  not  absolve  the  subjects  of  Venice  from  their 

■    Biogr,  Britonn.  art.  Aodrews.     Col-  prlvire.       Dice   piii  volte,  ehc  quindo  il 

tier's   Ecclesiastical    History.      Butler's  papa  comnndB,  che  non  sia  ubbidilo  ad 

Eogliih  CathoUca.  -vol.  L    Mattheir  Tor-  un  principe  pTiTala  da  lul,  non  u  pud 

tus  «a9  tbe  almoner  of  Bellarmin,  whose  dire,  che  comandi  che  priocipe  non  aia 

name  be  thought  fit  to  assumi  as  a  Terj  ubhidito,  ma  che  priTats  persona,  perchi 

alight  diaguiie.  il  principe  prirato  dal  papa  non  ^  pitt 

t    II    pretesto,    says    Father    Paul  of  principe.      E    passa    tanto    inanxi,    ehe 

Bellarniin's  booL,    i  di   Krivere  contra  Tiene  il  dire,  il  papa  puo  disponere  se- 

Buel^jo;   ma  il  vero  fine  li  rede  esser  eando  che  giudica  ispediente  de' tuiti  i 

per  ridurre  il  papa  al  eolmo  dell'  omni-  beni  di  quel  si  Toglia  Chriitisno.   ma 

potente.      In  qtiesto  libro  non  li  tratta  tulto  sarebbe  niente,  se  lolo  dicesse  che 

altio,  che  il  (uddetto  o^^mento,  e  piCi  tale  £  ta  sua  opinione  i  die*,  eh' <>  un  art!- 

di    venti    eioquc  Tolte    i  replicato,  che  colo  della  fede   catholica,  ch'  i  erelico, 

quando  il  papa  giudica  un  principe  in-  chi  non  sente  cos),    e  questo  con  tanCa 

degno  per   sua    colpa    d'a*er    goTerno,  petulantia,  che  non  ti  si  puo  aggiungerc 

orero  inetto,  6  pur  couosce,  che  per  il  Letters  di  Sarpi,  SO. 
bene  della  ehieu  >ia  eosa  utile,  lo  pud 
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allegiance,  he  put  the  state  under  an  interdict,  forbidding  the 
celebration  of  divine  offices  throughout  its  territory.  The 
Venetian  clergy,  except  the  Jesuits  and  some  other  regulars, 
obeyed  the  senate  rather  than  the  pope.  The  whole  is  matter 
of  known  history.  In  the  termination  of  this  dispute,  it  has 
been  doubted  which  party  obtained  the  victory ;  but  in  the 
ultimate  result  and  effect  upon  mankind,  we  cannot,  it  seems, 
well  doubt  that  the  see  of  Rome  was  the  loser.*  Nothing 
was  more  worthy  of  remark,  especially  in  literary  history, 
T-uhar  Full  ^^^1^  ^^  appearancc  of  one  great  man,  Fra  Paolo 
**^'-  Sarpi,  the  first  who,  in  modem  times  and  in  a  Ca- 

tholic  country,  shook  the  fabric  not  only  of  papal  despotism, 
but  of  ecclesiastical  independence  and  power.  For  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  Venetian  business  the  pope  was  contend- 
ing for  what  were  called  the  rights  of  the  church,  not  for  his 
own  supremacy  over  it.  Sarpi  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
genius,  learning,  and  judgment :  his  physical  and  anatomical 
knowledge  was  such  as  at  least  to  have  caused  several  great 
discoveries  to  be  assigned  to  himt ;  his  reasoning  was  concise 
and  cogent ;  his  style  perspicuous  and  animated.  A  treatise, 
"  Delle  Materie  BeneGciarie,"  in  other  words,  on  the  rights, 
revenues,  and  privileges,  in  secular  matters,  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order,  is  a  model  in  its  way.  Hie  history  is  so 
short  and  yet  so  sufficient,  the  sequence  so  natural  and  clear, 
the  proofs  so  judiciously  introduced,  that  it  can  never  be  read 
without  delight  and  admiration  of  the  author's  skill.  And 
this  is  more  striking  to  those  who  have  toiled  at  the  verbose 
books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  where  te- 
dious quotations,  accumulated,  not  selected,  disguise  the  ar- 
gument they  are  meant  to  confirm.  Except  the  first  book  of 
Machiavel's  History  of  Florence,  I  do  not  remember  any 
earlier  summary  of  facts  so  lucid  and  pertinent  to  the  object. 
That  object  was,  with  Father  Paul,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  represent  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church  as  ill- 

■   Banfce  u  tb«  beat  aulliarity  on  thia  pus.      A  quo,    mji    BapUsta   ToTta  of 

dUpute,  as  he  it  on  all  other  matters  re-  Saip!,  aliqua  didicisKe  non  lolum  Tateri 

la^g  to  the  papacy  in  this  age.     toI.  ii.  non  erubwlmui,  aed  gloriamur,  cum  ea 

p.  3S4.  doctiorem,  aubtiliorem,  quotquot   adhue 

f  He  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  vldere  canligerit,   neminem  co(niOT<inui 

the  lalves  oT  the  veins,  the  circulation  of  ad    cneyulopsdiam.       Msgla    Naturalii, 

the  blood,  the  expansion  and  omtrution  lib.  *ii.  apud  Raoke. 
of  the  pupil,  the  variation  of  the  com- 
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gotten  and  excessive.  The  Treatise  on  Benefices  Jed  the 
'wnj,  or  rather  was  the  seed  thrown  into  the  ground,  that 
ultimately  produced  the  many  efforts  hoth  of  the  press  and  of 
public  authority  to  break  down  ecclesiastical  privileges.* 

3.  The  other  works  of  Sarpi  are  numerous,  but  none 
require  our  present  attention  except  the  most  cele- 
brated, his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  coundiot 
mannscript  of  this  having  been  brought  to  London 
by  Antonio  de  Dominis,  was  there  published,  in  l6l9f  under 
the  name  of  Fletro  Soave  Folaiio,  the  anagram  of  Paoto 
Sarpi  Veneto.  It  was  quickly  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  became  the  text-book  of  protestantism  on  the 
subject.  Many  incorrectnesses  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Pallavicini,  who  undertook  the  same  task  on  the  side  of 
Rome ;  but  the  general  credibility  of  Father  Paul's  history 
has  rather  gained  by  the  ordeal  of  hostile  criticism.  Dupia 
observes  tliat  the  long  list  of  errors  imputed  by  Pallavicini, 
which  are  chiefly  in  dates  and  such  trifling  matters,  make 
little  or  no  difference  as  to  the  substance  of  Sarpi's  history  ; 
but  that  its  author  is  more  blamable  for  a  malicious  disposi- 
tion to  impute  political  motives  to  tlie  members  of  the  council, 
and  idle  reasonings  which  they  did  not  employ,  t  Ranke, 
who  has  given  this  a  more  minute  scrutiny  th^  Dupin  could 
have  done,  comes  nearly  to  the  same  result,  Sarpi  is  not 
a  fair,  but  he  is,  for  those  times,  a  tolerably  exact  historian. 
His  work  exhibits  the  general  excellences  of  his  manner ; 
freedom  from  redundancy,  a  clear,  full,  agreeable  style ;  a' 
choice  of  what  is  most  pertinent  and  interesting  iu  his  mate- 
rials. Much  has  been  disputed  about  the  religious  tenets  of 
Father  Paul ;  it  appears  to  me  quite  out  of  doubt,  both  by  the 
tenour  of  his  history,  and  still  more  unequivocally,  if  possible, 
by  some  of  his  letters,  that  he  was  entirely  hostile  to  the 
church,  in  the  usual  sense,  as  well  as  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
sympathising  in  affection,  and  concurring  generally  in  opinion, 
with  the  reformed  denomination,  t     But  as  he  continued  in 

•  A  long  amljoM  at  the  Trestiie  on  f  Tint.  Eccln.  Cent  IT. 

Beueficea  will  b«  fbund  in  Dupin,  who  \  The  proori  of  this  it  would  be  end- 

doamit  bUtneit  terj  much.    The  trea-  leu  lo  adduce  from  Ih*  hiitor;  :   tliey 

lito  ii  worth  reading  through,  and  hu  itrike  the  eje  in  ercr;  page,  though  it 

been  commended  b;  many  good  jndgn  einnot  be  expected  that  he  ihould  dih 

albntoxj.  clan  bii  wajr  of   thinking   in  expreai 
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the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  a  Servite  monk,  and  haa 
always  passed  at  Venice  more  for  a  saint  than  a  heretic,  some 
_  of  the  Gallican  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  make  use  of  bis 
authority,  and  to  extenuate  his  heterodoxy.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  he  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  the  spiritual 
power. 

4.  That  power,  predominant  as  it  seemed  in  the  begfinning 

of  the  seventeenth  century,  met  with  adversaries 
nbertin.     besides   Sarpi.     The  French  nation,  and  especially 

the  parliament  of  Paris,  had  always  vaunted  what 
were  called  the  liberties  of  the  Grallican  church ;  liberties, 
however,  for  which  neither  the  church  itself,  nor  the  kin^, 
the  two  parties  interested,  were  prone  to  display  much  regard. 
A  certain  canonist.  Richer,  published  in  1611  a  book  on 
ecclesiastical  and  political  power ;  in  which  he  asserted  the 
government  of  the  church  to  be  a  monarchy  tempered  with 
aristocracy ;  jhat  is,  that  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  limited 

termi.     Eien  in  his  letters  lie  does  not  England,  and  using  rather  loo  diSbrent 

tiiU.      They  were  printed,  vitb  the  date,  language  about  the  king:    Tn  «,  lanim, 

at  least,  of  Verona,  in  16T3.     SuUj'a  fall  cumulatie  Tirtulea  piincipis  ae  viri.      Re- 

Iie  laments,  "  haiing  become  partial  to  gam  idea  est,  ad  quam  forte  ante  actii 

gion."  Lett.  53.     Of  the  republic  of  tbe  protectione   digntis    essem,    nihil   mihi 

United  Piovlnees  he  says.  La  naseenu  deenc  putarcm  ad  mortalii  yitir  felici- 

di  quale  ai  come    Dio  ha  fiiTorito   con  tatem.      Tu,  'vir  prKStantiaime,  nihil  te 

graiie  inestimabili,  cost  pare  cbe  la  ma-  digniua  eSlcere  potei,  quam  tanto  prin- 

liiia  del   diaTOlo  appugni  con   tutte  le  cipi  mea  studia  commendare.    Casaubon, 

■rti.    Lett.  93.     AtUr  giving  an  account  EpisLSlI.      For  bus  in  another  edition 

a  Protestant,  headda:   Credo  se non fosse  ferable.     Casaubon  replied,  that  the  king 

per  region  di  stato,  h  troTarebliono  di-  wished  Paul  to   be  a   liglit  to  his  own 

lersi,  che  saltarebbatio  da  questo  (bsH>  di  counlrv;  but  ifanj  thing  should  happm, 

Roma  nella  cima  dell  rifonoa;  ma  ehi  he   had  written   to  his   ambassador,   ut 

teme  una  ca«a,  chi  un'  allra.      Dio  peid  nulla  in  re  tibi  desit. 
par  cbe  goda  la  p'lil   minima  parte  dei         [The  above  collection  of  letters,  pub- 

penaieri  umani.      So  cb' ella  mi  intends  lished  at  Geneva,  with  the  date  of  Verona, 

senza  passar  piii  ollre.    Lett.  81.     Fifb.  is  said  by  a  late  biogrmpher  of  Sarpi,  and 

161S.      Sarpi    speaks    with    great    can-  one  very  far  from  Catholic  orthodoxj,  to 

tetnpt  of  James  I.,  who  was   occupied  have  been  moat  incorrectly  printed,  and 

like  a  pedant  about  Vontiua  and  such  eveninterpolated.rorthepurpaseofgivinf 

matters.      Se   il    re    d'  lagbilierra   non  a  more  proteslant  cast  to  his  opinions;  so 

&)B5e  dottore,  sipotrebbe  sperare  qualche  that,  though  in  the  main  his  own,  the; 

bene,  e  tarebbe  un  gran  priocipio.percbS  cannot  be  quoted  io  evidence.      Vila  di 

Spagna  Don  si  pu£  vincere,  se  non  ievato  Sarpi,    per    Bianchi-Giovini,    Bruidlea, 

il  pretesto  della  religione,  ne  questo  li  IBSS,  vol.  il.  p.  191.      But  the  letter  to 

luveriL  se    non   introdueendo  i  refiirmati  Casaubon  is  certainly  genuine;  and  w« 

nell'    Italia.      E   n   il    r£    upesse    fare,  have  no  proof  of  interpolation  in  tboie  of 

tarebbe  facile  e  in  Torino,  e  qui,  Lett.  Geneva,  though  we  may  have  of  ineor. 

S8.     He  wrote,  however,  a  remarkable  rectness.     The  History,  however,  >i  cuf* 

letter  to  Casaubon  much  about  this  time,  ficient  to  demonstrate  Sarpi'a  prOtesUnl- 

hinting  at  bia  wish  to  find  an  asylum  in  ism. — 1847.] 
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in  some  respects  hy  the  rights  of  the  bishops.  Though  this 
has  since  become  a  fundamental  principle  among  the  Cisal- 
pine catholics,  it  did  not  suit  the  high  notions  of  that  age  ; 
and  the  bishops  were  content  to  sacrifice  their  rights  by  join- 
ing ia  the  clamour  of  the  papal  party.  A  synod  assembled 
by  cardinal  dn  Perron,  archbishop  of  Sens,  condemned  the 
book  of  Richer,  who  was  harassed  for  the  rest  of  his  life  by 
the  persecution  of  those  he  had  sought  to  defend  against  a 
servitude  which  they  seemed  to  covet.  His  fame  has  risen  in 
later  times.  Dupin  concludes  a  careful  analysis  of  Richer's 
treatise  with  a  noble  panegyric  on  his  character  and  style  of 
writing.* 

5.  The  strength  of  the  ultra-montane  party  in  the  Galilean 
church  was  Perron,  a  man  of  great  natural  capacity,  ^^ 
a  prodigious  memory,  a  vast  knowledge  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  profane  antiquity,  a  sharp  wit,  a  pure  and  eloquent 
style,  and  such  readiness  in  dispute  that  few  cared  to  engage 
him.t  If  he  did  not  always  reason  justly,  or  upon  consistent 
principles,  these  are  rather  failings  in  the  eyes  of  lovers  of 
truth,  than  of  those,  and  they  are  the  many,  who  sympathise 
with  the  dexterity  and  readiness  of  a  partisan.  He  had  been 
educated  as  a  Protestant,  but,  like  half  the  learned  of  that 
religion,  went  over  from  some  motive  or  other  to  the  victo- 
rious side.  In  the  conference  at  Fontainebleau  with  Du 
Plessis  Momay,  it  has  been  mentioned  already  that  he  had 
a  confessed  advantage  ;  but  victo^  in  debate  follows  the  com- 
batant rather  than  the  cause.  The  supporters  of  Grallican 
liberties  were  discouraged  during  the  life  of  this  cardinal. 
He  did  not  explicitly  set  himself  agiunst  them,  or  deny,  per- 
haps,  the  principles  of  the  council  of  Constance ;    but  by 

■    Hist    Eeele*.  Cent  IT.   1.  iL   e.7.  bilitj' of  the  pope  in  mitteraof  fsilh,  and 

NieetDi),  *o1.  iirii.      The   Biograpliie  m^  there  is  no  ■uthority  adduced  for  it 

UniieneHe  talks  of  tbe  republican  prin-  but  that  of  the  pope*  themaelies.     His 

^plet  of  Richer  :   it  miut  be  io  an  eecle-  work  ia  written  on  the  principlei  of  the 

lianinl  »enae,  for  nothing  in  the  book,  I  JanKaiiing  Gillicaiu  of  the  eighteenth 

think,  TeUtei  to   ciril  politics.      Father  century,  end  probably  goea  farther  than 

Paul    tbought    Richtr'a  acheme    might  Boaiuet,  or  any  «ho  vlihed  to  keep  on 

tead  to  aomethiog  better,    but  did   not  good    terms    witli    Rome    would    bare 

highly  Wtcem   it      QueUa  mistura   del  openly  approved.     It  ta  proHi,eiIendiDg 

gDtenia    coelesiastico   di    monareliia    e  to  two  Tolumei  4to.     Some  account  in 

aiiatocraiia   mi    pare   una   compoiiiione  Richer  will  be  found  in  HJitoire  de  la 

di  oglio  •  acqua.  cha  non  poaiono  mai  JSiiv  ti  du  FUs,  ascribed  to  Meieray,  or 

uiiaehiarsi   inucme.     Letleie   di   Sarpi,  Richelieu. 
109.     Richer  entirely  deniei.tbe  inblli-        f  Dupio. 
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preventing  any  assertion  of  them,  he  prepared  the  way,  as  it 
was  hoped  at  Romei  for  a  gradual  recognition  of  the  whole 
system  of  Bellarmin.  Perron,  however,  was  neither  a  Jesuit 
nor  very  favourable  to  that  order.  Even  so  late  as  1638,  a 
collection  of  tracts  by  the  learned  brothers  Du  Puy,  on  the 
liberties  of  the  church,  was  suppressed  at  the  instance  of  the 
nuncio,  on  the  pretext  that  it  had  been  published  without  per- 
mission. It  was  reprinted  some  years  afterwards,  when  the 
power  of  Rome  had  begun  to  decline.* 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  tone  still   held  by  the  court  of 
Rome  and  its  numerous  partisans,  when  provoked 

DmUwDf  •  -■'^       ■  1  '  11 

vv^  by  any  demonstration  ot  resistance,  ttiey  generally 
avoided  aggressive  proceedings,  and  kept  in  reserve 
the  tenets  which  could  not  be  pleasing  to  any  civil  government. 
We  should  doubtless  find  many  assertions  of  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  the  pope  by  searching  into  obscure  theology  during 
this  period ;  but  after  Bellarmin  and  Perron  were  withdrawn 
from  the  stage,  no  prominent  champions  of  that  cause  stood 
forth ;  and  it  was  one  of  which  great  talents  and  high  station 
alone  could  overcome  the  intrinsic  unpopularity.  Slowly  and 
silently  the  power  of  Rome  had  much  receded  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Paul  V.  was  the  last  of 
the  imperious  pontifls  who  exacted  obedience  as  sovereigns  of 
Christendom.  His  successors  have  had  recourse  to  gentler 
methods,  to  a  paternal  rather  than  regal  authority ;  they  have 
appealed  to  the  moral  sense,  but  have  rarely  or  never  alarmed 
the  fears  of  their  church.  The  long  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII. 
was  a  period  of  transition  from  strength  to  weakness.  In 
his  first  years,  this  pope  was  not  inacUvely  occupied  in  the 
great  cause  of  subduing  the  Protestant  heresy.  It  has  been 
lately  brought  to  light,  that  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  he  had  formed  a  scheme,  in  conjunction  with 
France  and  Spain,  for  conquering  and  partitioning  the  British 
islands :  Ireland  was  to  be  annexed  to  the  ecclesiastical  state^ 
and  governed  by  a  viceroy  of  the  Holy  See.t    But  he  after- 

*  Dup'tn,    L  iii.  c  1.       Grot.   EpUt.  f   Ronke,  ii.   SI  8.      It   ii   not   at   all 

1105.       Liber   de   liberUtibui   eccliain  probable  that    France  and  ^lain   would 

GilliouuB  ex  Bctii  deaumplui  publicit,  hire  leriaiuly  coalesced  for  tn;  f^cet  of 

quo  regi<  regnique  jura  ctmtra  molitKraea  Ihii  kind  :   the  spoil  could  not  hare  been 

pontilidaa  defeiiduntur,  ipt'ius  regi*  junu  sa&l;  divided.    But  theseheDie  aerrea  to 

TOndi    est    prohibitua.      See  alio  Epist.  ihow  the  ambition,  at  Ibat  time,  oT  the 

519.  Roman  we. 
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wards  gave  up  these  visionary  projects,  and  limited  his 
ambition  to  more  practicable  views  of  ag^andisement  in 
Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  temporal  principality  of  the 
popes  has  often  been  an  useful  diversion  for  the  rest  of 
Europe :  the  duchy  of  Urbino  was  less  in  our  notions  of 
importance  than  Grermany  or  Britain}  but  it  was  quite  as 
capable  of  engrossing  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  a  pope. 

7-  The  subsidence  of  catholic  zeal  before  the  middle  of 
this  age  deserves  especially  to  be  noted  at  a  time  „^/^ 
when,  in  various  directions)  that  church  is  begin-  ^'r^p*  "J^.' ^ ^  ■, 
ning  to  exalt  her  voice,  if  not  to  rear  her  head,  ^V^  "'  / 
and  we  are  ostentatiously  reminded  of  the  sudden  revival  of" 
her  influence  in  the  sixteendi  century.  -It  did  undoubtedly 
then  revive ;  but  it  is  equally  manifest  that  it  receded  once 
more.  Among  the  leading  causes  of  this  decline  in  the 
influence,  not  only  of  what  are  called  ultra-montane  prindples, 
but  of  the  zeal  and  faith  that  had  attended  them,  a  change 
as  visible,  and  almost  as  rapid  as  the  re-action  in  favour  of 
them  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  must  reckon  the  increasing  prejudices 
against  the  Jesuit  order.  Their  zeal,  union,  indefatigable 
devotion  to  the  cause,  had  made  them  the  most  useful  of 
allies,  the  moat  formidable  of  enemies ;  but  in  these  very 
qualities  were  involved  the  seeds  of  public  hatred  and  ulti- 
mate ruin.  Obnoxious  to  Protestant  states  for  their  in- 
trigues, to  the  lawyers,  especially  in  France,  for  their  bold 
theories  of  political  power  and  encroaching  spirit,  to  the 
Dominicans  for  the  favour  they  had  won,  they  had  become 
long  before  the  close  of  this  period  rather  dangerous  sup- 
porters of  the  see  of  Rome.*  Their  fate,  in  countries  where 
the  temper  of  their  order  had  displayed  itself  with  less 
restraint,  might  have  led  reflecting  men  to  andcipate  the 
consequences  of  urging  too  far  the  patience  of  mankind  by 
the  ambition  of  an  insulated  order  of  priests.  In  the  first 
part  of  this  century  the  Jesuits  possessed  an  extensive  in- 
fluence  in  Japan,  and  had  re-united  the  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia  to  the  Roman  church.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  more,  they  were  driven  out  from  both ;  their  intriguing 

*   Clement  VIIl.    wai    tired   of  the     did  not  much  lore  them.      Penooimi, 
Jesuit*,  (S  we  ate  (old  bj  Perron,  who     p.  286.  SSA. 
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amliition  had  exdted  an  implacable  animo^ty  against  the 
hurc  h  to  which  they  belonged. 

8.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  though  himself  a  tbeol(^cal  writer, 
KeitetiM'i  ^'Ook  gTcat  cu'e  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the 
oSi^  French  crown  and  church.  No  extravagance  of 
itbeniM.  Hildebrandic  principles  would  find  countenance  under 
his  administration,  llieir  partisans  endeavoured  sometimes 
to  murmur  ag^nst  his  ecclesiastical  measures  ;  it  was  darkly 
rumoured  that  he  had  a  scheme  of  separating  the  Catholic 
church  of  France,  something  in  the  manner  of  Henry  VIIL, 
from  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  though  not  from  her  creed ; 
and  one  Hersent  published,  under  the  name  of  Optatus  Gial- 
]aSy  a  book  so  rapidly  suppressed,  as  to  be  of  the  greatest 
rarity,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  excite  the  public  apprehension 
of  this  schism.*  It  was  in  defence  of  the  Galilean  liberties, 
so  far  as  it  was  yet  prudent  to  assert  them,  that  De  Marca 
was  employed  to  write  a  treatise,  De  Concordantid.  Sacer- 
dotii  et  Imperii.  This  book  was  censured  at  Rome  j  yet  it 
does  not  by  any  means  come  up  to  the  language  afterwards 
usual  in  the  Gallican  church ;  it  belongs  to  its  own  age,  the 
transitional  period  in  which  Rome  had  just  ceased  to  act,  but 
not  to  speak  as  a  mistress.  De  Marca  was  obliged  to  make 
some  concessions  before  he  a>uld  obtwn  the  bulls  for  a 
bishopric  He  rose,  however,  afterwards  to  the  see  of  Paris. 
The  first  part  of  his  work  appeared  in  1641,  the  second  af^ 
the  death  of  the  author. 

9.  In  this  most  learned  period,  according  to  the  sense  in 

which  the  word  was  then  taken,  that  Eur(^  baa 
cTohI.  *^®'"  *^°'  '*  ^^^  **^  course  to  be  expected  that  the 
iMuSr  studious  ecclesiastics  of  both  the  Romish  and  Pro- 
testant denomination  would  pour  forth  a  prodigal 
erudition  in  their  great  controversy.  It  bad  always  been  the 
aim  of  the  former  to  give  an  historical  character  to  theological 
inquiry ;  it  was  their  business  to  ascert^a  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  church  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  single  principle  of 
its  infallibility  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  all  investiga- 
tion.    But  tiieir  opponents,  though  less  concerned  in  the 

*  BioRT.   Unir. — ^GroL    tpitt,    989.  diS^rcntreligiooa  which  vera  then  afloat, 

1354.      By  tome  otber  Utters  of  Gro-  aiiil  all  vbicb  went  on  actling  the  pope 

tiua,  it  appears  that  Richelieu  tampered  nearly  aside.    Ruanii  indmaUstheaaine. 

with  those  schemes  of  recoociling  the  Epist.  Ruar.  p.  401. 
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issue  of  such  questions,  frequeotly  thought  themselves  com- 
petent to  dispute  the  field  j  and  conversant  as  they  were  with 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  found  in  its  interminable  records 
sufiicieDt  weapons  to  protract  the  war,  though  not  to  sub- 
due the  foe.  Hence,  partly  in  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  incompantbly  more  in  the  present,  we  find  an 
essential  change  in  the  character  of  theological  controversy. 
It  became  less  reasoning,  less  scriptural,  less  gene- 
ral and  popular,  hut  far  more  patristic,  that  is,  ™v^''' 
iq)pealiag  to  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  and 
alt<^ther  more  historical  than  before.  Several  consequences 
of  material  influence  on  religious  opinion  sprang  naturally 
from  this  method  of  conducting  the  defence  of  Protestantism. 
One  was,  that  it  contracted  very  greatiy  the  circle  of  those 
who,  upon  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  original 
principle  of  personal  judgment,  could  exercise  it  for  them- 
selves ;  it  became  the  privil^i^  of  the  deeply  learned  alone. 
Anodier  that,  from  the  real  obscurity  and  incoherence  of 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  those  who  had  penetrated  iarthest 
into  that  province  of  learning  were  least  able  to  reconcile 
them  ;  and  however  they  might  disguise  it  from  the  world 
while  the  pen  was  in  their  hands,  were  themselves  necessarily 
left,  upon  many  points,  in  an  embarrassing  state  of  doubt 
and  confusion.  A  third  effect  was,  that  upon  these  contro- 
versies of  Catholic  tradidoo,  the  church  of  Rome  bad  very 
(^ten  the  best  of  the  argument;  and  this  was  occasionally 
displayed  in  those  wrestiing  matches  between  religious  dis- 
putants, which  were  held,  publicly  or  privately,  either  with 
the  vun  hope  of  coming  to  an  agreement,  or  to  settie  the 
faith  of  the  hearers.  And  from  the  two  last  of  these  causes 
it  arose,  that  many  Protestants  went  over  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  that  a  new  theological  system  was  contrived  to 
combine  what  had  been  deemed  the  incompatible  tenets  of 
those  who  had  burst  from  each  other  with  such  violence  in 
the  preceding  century. 

10.  This  retrocession,  r.s  it  appeared,  and  as  in  spirit  it 
was,  towards  the    system    abandoned  in  the  first 
impetuosity  of  the  Reformation,  began  in  England  '/v^'™'- 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteentii  century.     It 
was  evidently  connected  with  the  high  notions  of  ecclesiastical 
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power,  of  an  episcopacy  by  unbroken  transmission  from  the 
apostles,  of  a  pompous  ritual,  which  the  rulers  of  the  Angli- 
can  church  took  up  at  that  time  in  opposition  to  the  Puritans. 
It  rapidly  gained  ground  in  the  reign  of  James,  and  still 
more  of  bis  son.  Andrews,  a  man  far  more  learned  in  pa- 
tristic theology  than  any  of  the  Elizabethmi  bishops,  or  per- 
haps than  any  of  his  English  contemporaries  except  U^er, 
was,  if  not  ^e  founder,  the  chief  leader  of  this  school. 
Laud  became  afterwards,  from  his  political  importance,  its 
more  conspicuous  head;  and  from  him  it  is  sometimes  styled. 
In  his  conference  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  first  published  in 
Ids'!?,  and  afterwards  with  many  additions  in  lo39,  we  find 
an  attempt,  not  feeble,  and  we  may  believe,  not  feigned,  to 
vindicate  the  Anglictui  Protestantism,  such  as  he  meant-  it  to 
be,  against  the  church  of  Rome,  but  with  much  deference  to 
the  name  of  Catholic,  and  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
fathers.*  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  this  was  the 
prevalent  language  of  the  English  church  in  that  period  of 
forty  years,  which  was  terminated  by  the  civil  war  j  and  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  enhancement  of  religious 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  by  a  considerable'  approximation  to 
several  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Romanists. 

11.  The  progress  of  the  latter  church  for  the  first  thirty 
D^j^ion,  years  of  the  present  century  was  as  striking  and  un- 
th.jlc''*'  interrupted  as  it  had  been  in  the  final  period  of  the 
'"""^  sixteenth.  Victory  crowned  its  banners  on  every 
side.  The  signal  defeats  of  the  elector-palatine  and  the  king 
of  Denmark,  the  reduction  of  Rochelle,  displayed  an  evident 
superiority  in  the  ultimate  argument  to  which  the  Protestants 
had  been  driven,  and  which  silences  every  other ;  whUe  a 
rigid  system  of  exclusion  from  court  favour  and  of  civil  dis- 
couragement,  or  even  of  banishment,  and  suppression  of 

*   Ce  qu'tl  ji  de  panlculierdonicette  lacranieiit."      Conference    with     Fubcr. 

oonti^ence,  o'eiit  qu'on  y  cite  beaueoup  p.  S99.  (cdiL  1639. )  And  ifterwardi,  "for 

plui  l«  pirea  de  I'^gllK,  que  n'ant  an-  the  church  of  En^ind,  nothiug  is  more 

coutume  de  fslre  lea  Protenuia  de  de^a  plain  Ihaa  itiM  it  believea  and  teachei 

la  mer.       Comme    I'^gliie   Anglicane   a  the  tiue  and  real  pieHOce  of  Cbriit  in 

une  T^n^ratJan   loute   paiticuU^e  pour  the  eucbKriM."     Mothiog  n  more  plain 

I'aotiquitf,  c'est   par  la  que  lea  Calho-  than  the  conlru;,  ai  Hill,  who  belonged 

liquet  Romaina  I'attaguenI  ordinairemenl.  to  a  dilferenl  school  of  ltieol(%7,  ifaough 

Bib).   Unit.  i.  S96.      Laud,  as  well    aa  the   fnend   uf  Laud,  hai  in  equiraleDt 

Andrew!,  maintained  "  that  the  true  and  words  obnerred.      Hall'i  worlu  (Pratt'l 

real  body  of  ChrUt  is   in   that  blessed  edition),  rol.  ix.  p.  374- 
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public  worship,  as  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  brought  round 
the  wavering  and  flexible  to  acquiesce  with  apparent  wining- 
ness  in  a  despotism  which  they  could  neither  resist  nor  escape. 
The  nobility,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  who  at  the  outsst 
had  been  the  first  to  embrace  a  new  faith,  became  afterwards 
the  first  to  desert  it.  Many  also  of  the  learned  and  able 
Protestants  gave  evidence  of  the  jeopardy  of  that  cause  by 
their  conversion.  It  is  not,  however,  just  to  infer  that  they 
were  merely  influenced  by  this  apprehension.  Two  other 
causes  mfunly  operated ;  one,  to  which  we  have  above  alluded, 
the  authority  ascribed  to  the  traditions  of  the  church,  as 
recorded  by  the  writers  called  fathers,  and  with  which  it  was 
found  very  diflicult  to  reoiiicile  all  the  Protestant  creed ; 
another,  the  intolerance  of  the  reformed  churches,  both 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  which  gave  as  little  latitude  as  that 
which  they  had  quitted. 

i2.  The  defections,  from  whatever  cause,  are  numerous  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  two,  more  eminent  wancingar 
than  any  who  actually  renounced  the  Protestant  '^™"*™' 
religion,  must  be  owned  to  have  given  evident  signs  of 
wavering,  Casaubon  and  Grotius.  The  proofs  of  this  arc 
not  founded  merely  on  anecdotes  which  might  be  disputed, 
hut  on  their  own  language.*     Casaubon  was  staggered  by 

■   la    hii    coireipondeiice   with    Sea-  against  those  who  TetuaUtli  suctorilalern 

llger,  no  indlcatioos  of  any  vacillation  ai  pro  ratione  obtendunt.    Epist.  41 T.      A 

to  religion  appear.      Of  the  unfortunate  change,  howi^er,   came   gradually   Over 

conference  beCveen   Du  Plesiii  Moriuiy  bis  micd,  and  he  grew  rasclcatnl  by  this 

and    Du    Pcttod,    in    the    prcaence    oT  very  authoiity  of  antiquity.      In  !g09  li« 

Henry  IV.,  wiiere  Cauubon  himself  had  bad,  by  the  king's  command,  a  confer- 

been  one  of  the  umpirea,  he  speaks  with  ence  on  religion  with    Du  Perron,  hut 

great  regret,  though  with  ■  full  ackoow-  very  reluclanlly,  and.  ai  his  hicigrapher 

ledgment  that    his  champion   had  been  owns,  quibusdam  visus  est  quodammodo 

wonted.      Quod    acribU    de    congresiu  ceapitasse.      Casaubon  wag,   for   getcral 

Diomedis  eum  Glauoo,  sic  est  omnino,  msons,  no  natch  in  such  a  disputation 

ut  tu  judicas  rectd.    VIi  optimus,  >i  eum  for  Perron.     In  the  linl  place,  he  was 

sua  prudentia  orbi  Gallico  satis  eiplo-  poor  aikd  weak,  and  the  other  powerful, 

rata  non  defecuaet,  nunquam  ejus  certa-  which  la  a  reason  that    might    dispense 

minis  aleam  subiiset.      After  much  more  nith  our    giving    any  others;    but,   te- 

he    concludes:     Equidem    in    laciymas  condly,   he  had  less  learning  in  the  fa. 

prope  aditucor,  quoties  suhlt  animo  tris-  ttiers ;  and,  thirdly,  he  was  entangled  by 

tisiiow   iUius  diei   species,    cum    dc  in-  deference  fur  these  same  fiithers  ;  finally, 

genua  nofailitate,   de  eicellenti  ingenio,  he  was  not  a  man  of  as  mucli  aculenesa 

de  ip*a  denique  vcritale  pompaticd  adeo  and  eloquence  as    his  antagonist      The 

vidi    triumphaiura.      Epist.  214.    (Oct  issue  of  battle  docs  not  follow  the  better 

IGOa  )      Sec  also  a  letter  to  Heinsius  on  cause,  hut  the  sharper  sword  ;  espedally 

tlie  same  sulyect.      Casaub.  Epist.  S09.  wlien  there  la  so  much  ignoralio  ckncki 
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the  study  of  the  fathers,  in  which  he  discovered  many  things, 
especially  as  to  the  eudiarist,  which  be  could  not  in  any  manner 
reconcile  with  the  tenets  of  the  French  Huguenots.*     Perron 

*  Fcrron  conlinucd  to  persecute  Ca-  Iheii  numbet,  agstiut  the  liberty  of  con- 

•aubon  with  argument,  irheneTer  he  met  mience  they  required.    I11&  qiiam  piadm 

him  ui  the  king'i  libnrjr.     Je  toui  con-  celebriSi  prophetandi    lihertiu,  bonis    et 

fosse  (the  latlei  told  Wjtenbogtirt)  qull  piis  bujus  eccleaia  nrls  mirum  io  mo- 

m'a  douDJ  beaueoup  dcs  scrupules  qui  dum  suspect*  les  eat  et  odioM.     Nniio 

ine  reftent,  et  auiquels  je  ne  s^ais  pas  enim  dubitat  depietate  Chiictiana  actum 

bien  rfpondre  .  . .  il  tne  facbe  de  rougir.  ease  inter  tos,  u  quod  f  ideria  agere,  illua- 

L'eaoapade  que  je  preiu  est  que  je  n'y  triaumis  ordinibus  Aierit  semel   persoa- 

puis  r^pondre,    mais    que    yy  penseraL  sum,  ut  liberum    onicuique  e»e  veliut, 

Casauboni  Vita   (ad  edit   Epistalanim,  via  resia  reticta  semitam  ei  animi  libi- 

1709).      And    io  vriting    to    tbe    sime  dine  sibi  aliiaque  aperiie.     Atqui  Terita^ 

Wyteobogart,  Jan.  1610,  we  fioduinilaT  ut  Mis,  Ln  omnibus  rebus  ssioitiis  et  di«- 

■igna  of  wavering.      Me,  ne  quid  din-  cipliois    uniea    cat,  et    TS    ^Vdv   Taura 

mulem,  hso  tanta  diversilas  a  Rde  ceteris  inter  ecelesis  verse  notas,  faleantur  OTn" 

eccleUB  non  parum  tuibat.      Nedesliis.  nes,  noD  eat  poatrema.       Ut    nuUi    ease 

dieam,  in  re  sacrunentaria  a  majoHbus  dubium  possit,  quin  tot  ToXvrxiScu  le- 

diseesiit  Luthenis,  a  Luthero  Zoingliua,  mitn  totidem  siot  erTorum   diTcrticula. 

ab  utroquc  Calvinus,  a  Calvioo  qui  pos-  Quod  olitn  de  politicia  rcbua  prudentis- 

eertisumum    est,   doctritutn  Calvini    de  videtur  multo  etiam  migia   in  eeele«i»- 

sacra  euchiristta  longe  aliam  esse  ab  ea  ticii  locum  babere,  ti)v   iryar  (A*u0>fH«r 

qua  in   libro    obiervandi    liri    Molituei  ni  totKtiar  ((  oricyinji  TtXttrrSr,  et  nnr 

noatri  continetur,  et  qun  vulgo  in  cede-  ■mpamia  Bnf>X'a>  f^  Kftrrrrfr  [sic  )]  et 

■iiii  nostris  auditui.      ICaque   Molinteum  'optabiliorem.   .  .  ,   Ego  qui  inter  ponti. 

objiclunc,  quam  tliquem  i  veteribus  ec-  tibi  poaium   iffirmare,  nulla   re   man 

clcsiie  doctoribus.      Si  sic  pergimua,  quia  stabiliri  Tijr  Tvpayvtia  tou  ;t^,  quam  dis- 

tandem  erit    eiitua?     Jam    quod    idem  tentlonibus  QOstris  et  dissidiia. 

MollnKus,    omnea    felerum    libros    sua  Uerio  Casaubon'a  "  Pictaa  ooDtra  ma- 

doctriiue  conlrarios  reapuit,  ut  IirotoM-  ledicoa    Patrii    Nominis    ac     Religionit 

liaiBin,  Gui    mediocriter  docto  Gdem  Gi-  Hoates."  ia  an    elaborate    nudication  of 

ciet?     FaUuailli  Cyrillus,  Hicrosoljino-  hia  &ther  against  a1]  cbargea  a]le|^  by 

Tum  episcopus;    ThIsus  Gregoriua  Nys-  his  adierBariee.    The  only  one  that  pmses 

senuB,    blsua    Ambrosius,    Tatsi    omnes.  is  that  of  wavering    in  religion.      And 

Mihi  liquet  talli  ipaum,  et  ilia  acripta  esse  here  Meric  candidly  owns  that  his  fathei 

verissitna,  qua    ille    pronuntiat  ifvutciri-  had  been  shaiLen  by  Perron  about  ICtO. 

TpofKi.   Ep.  670.      See  also  Epist.  1  D43_  (See  tbis  tract  subjoined  to  Almeloreea^ 

written  from   Paris  in    the    same    year,  edilionof  tbe  Epiatles,  p.  89.)  ButaAer- 

Hc  came    now  to  England,  and  Io  hia  wards,  by  dint  of  theological  study,  be 

Brest  aatiabetion  found  the  church  and  got  rid  of  tbe  scruples  the  cardinal  had 

Its  prelates  exactly  what  he  would  wish,  infused    into    him,  and    became  a  Pro- 

lUud  lolatio  mihi  est,  quud  in  hoc  regno  testant  of  the  new   Anglican  school,  ad- 

■peciera  agnoaco  veleris  eecleais.  quam  miring  the  first  sii    centuriei,  and  espe- 

ci  patrum  scriptis  didici.       Adde  quod  cislly  the  period  after  Constantino :   Hoo 

epiacopis    AtrTtfitpw  (rwHtayv  doctissimis,  sieculum  cum  duobus  sequentibus  oa^ 

■apientisaimia,    (inriCoTTOTDis,    et     quod  Ti)t  MKAijiriar,  floa  ipse  eeetesie  et  sta* 

novum  milii  est,  priscte  eccleaiie  amantis.  illius  aurea  queat  nuncupari      Prolego* 

nmis.   (Lond.  1611.)  Ep.  703.    Ilia  let-  mcna  in    Eiercitationea    in    Bamnium. 

tera  are  full  of  similar  language.   See  743,  Hia  friend    Scaliger    had  very  difTerent 

744.  TT2,  &c.     He  combined  this  inordi-  notions  of  the  fathers.  ••  The  fathers,"  aays 

nate  respect  for  authority  with  its  natural  he,  iti  hia  blunt  way,  "  are  very  ignonat, 

concomitant,  a  desire  to  restrain  dee  in-  know  nothing  of  Hebrew,  and  teach  ui 

quiry.      Though  his  patristic  lore  should  little  in  theology.      Their  interpretations 

have  made  him  not  unfiiTOurable  to  the  of  Scripture  sre  strangely  perrerse.  Even 

Arminiana,  be  writes  to  Ucrtiua,  one  of  Polycarp,  who   was  a   disciple   of  dw 
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used  to  asaaO  him  with  arguments  he  could  not  parry.  If 
we  may  believe  this  cardinal,  he  was  on  the  point  of  declaring 
publicly  his  conversion  before  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
James  I.  to  England ;  and  even  while  in  England  he  pro- 
moted the  Catholic  cause  more  than  the  world  was  aware.* 
This  is  more  than  we  can  readily  believe ;  and  we  know  that 
he  was  engaged  both  in  maintaining  the  temporal  rights  of 
the  crown  against  the  school  of  Bellarmin,  and  in  writing 
animadversions  on  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Baronius.  But 
this  opposition  to  the  extreme  line  of  the  uhra-montanists 
might  be  well  compatible  with  a  tendency  towards  much  that 
the  reformers  had  denounced.  It  seemed,  in  truth,  to  disguise 
the  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  church  by  rendering  the  con- 
troversy almost  what  we  might  call  personal ;  as  if  Rome 
alone,  either  by  usurping  the  headship  of  the  church,  which 
might  or  might  not  have  bad  consequences,  or  by  its  encroach- 
ments on  the  civil  power,  which  were  only  maintained  by  a 
party,  were  the  sole  object  of  that  religious  opposition,  which 
had  divided  one  half  of  Europe  ft-om  the  pther.  Yet  if 
Casaubon,  as  be  had  much  inclination  to  do,  being  on  ill  terms 
with  some  in  England,  and    disliking    the    countryt,  bad 

■posUn,  it  fuU  of  arron.     It  wUl  not  do  Ep.  794.  MS,  B49.     But  be  leema  him- 

to  Bf  that,  became  they  irere  near  the  utf  to  have  become  genenll;  uapopular, 

apo»uriic  age,   Ibeji  are   never  vroog.'  if  we  may  tnut  his  aim  accouDl.     Ego 

Scaligeraiia    Secunda.       Le    Qerc    baa  laorea    Anglamm    qdd    capio.        Qiii>e> 

some  good    remarks    on    the    deferenoe  cunque  habui  notos  priuaquam  hue  ve~ 

ihown  bj  CaiauboD  to  the  language  held  nirem,  Jam  ego  illis  mm    ignotus,  verd 

b;  the  fi^hciB  about  the  eucbaiisi,  irbich  peregrinui,  berbenia  ;  oono  illoruni  me 

■hook  his  proteataotism.      BibL  Choisie,  Tel    Terbulo    appellat;    ajjidlaltu    tiltt. 

III.  3Sa  Hoc  quid  ait,  DOD   acio.      Hio  — _. 

•    Pemmiana.     Grot.  Epiil.  p.  939.  [Henricus  Wotton]  vir  doctisaimuB  ante 

t  Serenl  of  his  laltera  attest  hia  de-  annoi  vigiut'i  meeum   Genevie  vixit,  et 

(ire  (^retUTDiog.      He  vrole  to  Thuanus  ei  eo  tempore  litcrii  amicitiam  eoluimiib 

unploring    his    rrcommendation    to    the  Postquam    ego  e  Galliis,    ille    Venctiia 

queen-regent.      But  he  had  girea  much  hue  conTemmus,  desii    esse    illi   notus; 

ofieDce  b;  wriung  against  Baronius,  and  mrK   quoque  epiilola  reeponsum  dedit 

had  very  Utile  cbijice  of  an  indcmnityfor  nuilum  ;  an  sitdalutus  nescio.   Ep,  tj41. 

bisprebendof Cacterbury.ifbebadrelin'  It    seems    difficult    to    account    for    so 

quished  that  on  leaving  England.     This  marked  a  treatment  of  Casaubon,  except 

country,  howerer,  though   he  sometimes  on  the  supposition  that  he  vaa  thonght 

calls  it  ^iaic^wn)a'at,  did  not  suit  his  dis-  to    puraug    a    coune    unbvourable     to 

pONtion.      He  ma  never  on  good  terms  the  Protestant  interest.      He  charges  tbe 

with  Sa*ile,   the  most  presumptuous  of  Eaglish  with    despising    every  one  but 

the  learned,  according  to   him.  and  moat  tbemseives-,  and  ascribes  this  to  tbe  vast 

ammful,  whom  he  accused  of  setting  on  wealth  of  their  uniTemitles ;  a  very  di>- 

Monlague  to  anticipate  his  snimadver-  creditable  source  of  pride  in  our  aitces- 

siona  on   Baronius,  with  some  suspicion,  ton.  If  so  it  werp.      But  Casaubon'a  phi- 

ou  Casauban's  part,  of  stealing  from  him.  lulogieal  and  critical  skill  passed  fiw  liltl* 
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returned  to  France,  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  not  long 
have  continued  in  what,  according  to  the  principles  he  had 
adopted,  would  appear  a  schismatical  communion. 

13.  Grotius  was  from  the  time  of  his  turning  his  mind  to 

.n<j  or       theology  almost  as  nauch  influenced  as  GasauboD  by 

Grouui.      primitive  authority,  and  be^^,  even  in  1614,  to 

commend  the  Anglican  church  for  the  respect  it  showed,  very 

unlike  the  rest  of  the  reformed,  to  that  standard.*     But  the 

in  this  country,  vhere  it  wu  not  knovn  divine  right.      Grotius  adhered   to    bi« 

enough  to  be  envied.      In  mere  ecclrai.  opinion,  that  epis«op»cy  was    not  com- 

utical    learning    he    tru    hehiad    •ome  mandcd  u  a  perpetual    iiutitiilioa,  snd 

EnglUb  aeholaii.  thought,  at  that  time,  that  tbeie  was  iH> 

*  Cauubon  himEelf  hailed  GrutiuB  aa  other  distinction    betveen    bitbops    ancl 

in  tbe  tight  path.      In  hodiernis  conten-  prieati  than  of  precedency.       Nuw]uam 

tionibuA  in  negotio  reh'gionis  et  doot^  et  meminitt  be  laya  id  one  place*  Clemens 

pii  judicat,  et  in  teneratione  antiquitatis  Konuniu     cisortis    ilUus    epiacaporuiD 

cum    lis    tentit,    qui    optime    lentiuDt.  auctoriuiii  qua    eeclesis   conauetuduie 

Epiit.  8S3.     See  alao.T73,,  ffbich  Li  ad-  poll  Marci    mortem    Aleiandrlc,  atqae 

dressed  to  him.      This  high  respect  Tor  eo  eiempla    alibi,  introduei    cvpit.  seil 

the  fathers  and  for  the  authority  of  the  plan^    ut    Paului     Apostolus,     tutendii 

primitive    church    grew    strongly    upon  ecclesias    communi    presbyterorum,   qui 

him»aiid  the  more  because  he  fiiund  they  iidem  omnes  et  episcopi  ipsi    Pauloque 

Tere  bostile  to  tbe  Calvinietic  scheme,  dicuntur,     cousilio     fiiiise     gubemataa. 

He  was  quite  dcligbted  at  finding  Je-  Even  iu    bis    latter  writings    he    sevnu 

rome  and  Chrysostom  on  his  side.  Grot,  never  to  have  embraced  tbe    notions  of 

Epist.  S9.  (1614.)      In  the  neit    year,  some   Anglican  divines  on  this  subject, 

writing    to  Vossius,    he    goes    a    great  but  contents  himself,  in  bis  remarks  on 

length.     C«tcrum  ego  refbrmatarum  ec-  Cassander,  who  had  said,  singularly  as  it 

desianini  miseriam   in  hoe  maxima  de-  may  be    thought,   Confenit   inler  ommai 

ploro,  quod  cum  symbola  eoiidere  calho.  olim  Aposlolorum  state  inter  epismpos 

lien  sit  eeeleaia,  ipsis  inter  se  nunquam  et  presbyteros  discrimen  nullum   fuisrc. 

earn  in  rem  convenire  hi  datuiUt  atque  sed  postmodum  ordinis  servandi  et  schis- 

Iscopum  presby- 
with  obacrving. 


cecumenico    eihibc-  Episcopi  sunt  preibytei 

reotur,  trabi    evperint    in   usum    longd  et  ista  r|»irTaiTia(prKsideDtia)  a  Clinsto 

alienum.      Quid  enim  migii  est  alicnum  pnEInonstrala  est  in  Petiv,  ab  Aposlolis 

ab  uniute  catholica  quain  quod  diversis  vers,  ubieunque  fieri  potent,  constiluts, 

in    regionibua    pastures   diveria    populo  el  a  Spirilu  Sanelo  comprobata  in   Apo- 

tradere  coguntur?      Quam  mirala  full-  calypsi.      Op.  Theolog.  iv.  579.  SSI. 
set  hoe  prodigium  pia  antiquitas  !     Sed  But  to  return  from  this  digression  to 

htec  aliaque  multa  mussitanda  sunt  nobis  our  more  immediate  purpose.      Grotius 

ob  iniquitatem    temporum.      Epist.    66,  for  screral  years  continued  in  this  insu- 

He  was  at  this  time,  as  be  continued  till  lated    stste,    Dcither    approving    of    the 

near  the  end  of  his  life,  when  ha  moved  Rerormation  nor  the  church  of    Rome, 

on  &rther,  highly  partial  to  the  Anglian  He  wrote  in  t6'iS  la  Epiaeopius  against 

church.      He  was,  however,  too  Erastian  those  trbom  he  called  Cassandriaus,  Qui 

for  the  English  bishops  of  the  reign  of  etiam  pleroique  Bomanieecclesaeerrores 

James,  as  appears,  by  a  letter  addressed  improbantibus  .  ■      ^ 


giving,  II 


n  by  Overall,  who  objected  to  his     communione  discedant      Ep.  1 


3   De  I: 


Sacra,  a  definitJYcpon'er  in  controversies  self,  or  something   more.      The  iufallibi* 

or  tkith  to  the  civil   magistrate,  and  to  lity  of  tbe  church  was  still  no  doctrine 

bis  putting  episcopscy  among  non-esaen-  of  bis.      At  ilia  auctoritas  ecdesic  ivb- 

tuds,  which  tbe  bishops   held  to  be  of  luifripBii,    ^uani    ecdesiic,    et    quiden 
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ill  usage  he  sustained  at  the  hands  of  those  who  boasted  their 
independence  of  papal  tyranny,  the  caresses  of  the  Galilean 

•us,  RoauuMnaa  ueribanl,  cum  natii-  qiiuntur  ducem,  quod  te  wmper  fecisM 
nil  rmtioDe  nan  lit  eTideni,  nam  ipti  memini,  iia  non  eveniet.  ul  multum  aibi 
fiteatur  Judaicsm  eccloum  id  pitTiie- 

negula  probsri  debemt  ei  sicrii  literis. 
Epist.  wcunda  serin,  p.  761.  (ISSU.) 
And  again  :  Quk  Kriliit  paler  de  rati- 
tutndl^  rebut  in  eum  ttstum,  qui  uite 
eoneilinni  Tridentinuni  Aient,  enet  qui- 
dem  boa  pcrmultunti  ted  transulMtan- 
tiatio  et  ci  mpondeni  adoratio  pridem 

Tocatia  peculiar!*  tanctotum  pridem  in 
omnc*  liturgiaa  recepU.  p.  T7S,  (1623.) 
Grotius  patsed  mott  oT  hi)  latter  jenn 
■t  Paris.  ID  the  hooourable  nation  of 
•mbamdoT  fhim  the  court  oT  Sireden. 
He  (eetDa  to  have  thought  it  a  nutter 
of  boast  (hat  he  did  not  liTe  at  a  Pro- 
leitanL  See  £p.  196.  The  Hu);uenot 
njiniaten  of  Chorenton  requested  bim  to 
communicate  witb  theni,  which  he  de- 
dined,  p.  854.  BK.  (1635.)  He  now 
was  brooding  over  a  acheme  of  union 
among  Prolestaatt;  the  English  and 
8*edish  churches  were  to  unite,  and  to 
be  followed  bj  Denmsrli.  Constiluto 
temel  aliquo  tali  eccleuarum  corpore, 
ipes  eat  lubinde  alios  atque  alios  se  ag- 
gregaturot.  Est  autsm  h»c  le*  eo  magii 
optand«  protesIantibuB,  quod  quoti^e 
mutti  eos  dmerunt  el    te    ctetibui    Ko- 


Guique  I 


ii^ens  pneterea  ma  led  ice  ad  i  certamen. 
Epist  B66.  (1^3''-)  S™  ■>«>  P-  ^3^' 
(I630.)  He  fancied  that  by  >urh  a 
waghl  of  authority,  grounded  on  the 
ancient  church,  the  exercise  of  privste 
judgment,  on  which  he  looked  with 
hormr,  might  be  overruled.  Nisi  inter- 
pretandi  tacru  literas,  he  wiitet  to  Ca- 
lixlus,  libcTtatem  cohibemus  inira  linns 
eorum,  qus  omnes  illic  non  sanctitste 
minus  quam  primnva  vetustate  leners' 
bi1c«  eeclesiie  es  ipsa  priedicatioibe  scrip- 

que  aub  crucis  nuiim^  magisterio  reti- 
nuerint,  nisi  deinde  in  iia  qute  liberam 
habuere  diaputi^nem  fralerna  lenitate 
ferre  alii  alios  dinimus.  quia  erit  letium 
•arpe  in  botiones,  deinde  in  bella  erum- 
peutium  Gnis?  Ep.  6T4.  (Oct.  1636.) 
Qui   iilam    optimam   antiquitatem    ae- 


ipsis  unt  diacolores.  In  Anglii  tidra 
quam  bene  procawrit  dogmatum  noiio- 
Tum  Tppurgatio,  hac  maiinie  de  causa 
quod  qui  id  sancti^imum  negotium  pro- 
curandum  luaeepere  nihil  admiscuerunt 
nori,  nihil  sui,  led  ad  meliora  aaicula 
inteotam  habuere  oculorum  aciem-  £p. 
966.(1698.) 

But  he  could  not  be  long  in  perceiving 
that  this  union  of  I'roIeiUnt  churches 
was  impossible  from  the  very  indepen- 
dence of  their  arigioal  couttilutioo.  He 
asw  that  there  could  be  no  ptacticable 
re-union  except  with  Rome  itself,  nor 
that,  except  ou  an  acknowledgment  of 
her  superiority.  From  the  year  1640  his 
letters  are  full  of  sanguine  Itopes  that 
this  delusive  vision  would  be  realised. 
He  still  expected  some  concession  on  the 
other  aide ;  but,  as  usual,  would  hat« 
lowered  his  terms  according  lo  the  perti- 
nacity of  bia  adversaries,  if  indeed  Ibey 
were  atill  to  be  called  his  adversaries. 
He  now  published  his  bmous  annota- 
tions on  Caraander,  and  the  other  tracU 
mentioned  in  the  text,  to  which  they 
gave  rite.  In  these  be  defends  almoet 
every  thing  we  deem  popery,  such  as 
transubslancialion  (Opera  llieologica,  iv. 
6ly.),  stooping  to  all  the  nonsensical 
evasions  of  a  spiritual  mutation  of  aulf- 
stsnce  and  the  like;  the  authority  of 
the  pope  (p.  64S.),  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  (p.  645.),  the  communion  in  one 
kind  (ibid.),  and  in  bet  is  lets  of  a  Pro- 
testant than  Cassander.  In  his  epistles 
he  declares  himself  decidedly  in  favour 
of  purgatory,  as  at  least  a  prolwble  doi^ 
trine,  p.  930,  In  thew  wrilings  he  seems 
lo  hsve  had  the  countenance  of  Kiche- 
licu.  Cardinalia  quin  liwotai  negotium 
in  Gallia  tuccessurum  tit,  dubitare  se 
,p.  912.     Car- 


dinal! s  Riceliani. 
Iia  eerte  loquiti 
put  Canttiarieni 


rnputal 


nultis.  Archiepisco- 
piEDBs  dat  boneatia- 
et  aliia  bonis  SBpe 
evenit.  p.911.  GrotiuK  is  now  run  away 
with  by  vanity,  and  fancies  all  will  go 
according  to  hia  wish,  showing  much  ig- 
norance of  Che  real  itale  of  things.  Hs 
was  left  by  some  from  whom  he  had  en- 
tertained hopes,  and  thought  the  Dutch 
Atminians  timid.      Voiuub,   at   vldcoi 
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clergy  after  lie  had  fixed  his  residence  at  -Paris,  the  growing 
dissensions  and  virulence  of  the  Protestants,  the  choice  that 

prn  metn,  fbrM  (t  ei  AnglU  lie  Jusiu^  nunc  cohcrrt  ncipitor,  idem  leperin 
kuailium  luuin  mihi  subtrohiL  p.  908.  ftpud  Patrei  TCteret  Graces  ct  I^no^ 
Salmauiuadhusin  coruiliuSuctuat.  Eat  quorum  o<«iiHiiinu>DBiii  retineoduu  cae 
ill  religioaii  rebui  iub  pirti  Bcidictior  lii  quuquam  neeet.  K  quid  pTirtar 
quun  putatMtur.  p.  SIS.  De  Epiicopio  hoe  at,  id  ad  libens  doctorum  i^ina- 
dol«<i ;  est  tit  wgai  ingenii  et  probui,  tionci  pertinet;  in  quibut  nium  quii 
■ed  niniiuin  eupidus  alendte  parti*.  ,  But  Judieiuui  aequi  potMt,  et  communiooii 
it  is  probikbic  tbat  he  had  misintnpreted  Jus  ooa  amiUeK.  p.  ftSS.  EpiBDOpiis 
■ome  luiguue  of  tbese  gnat  men,  who  ma  for  limiting  articla  of  &itb  to  tbe 
contemplated  with  regret  tbe  ooune  he  ereed.  But  Orotius  did  Dot  agree  wllb 
wtu  taking,  which  oould  be  no  loneer  ■  Ibis,  «nd  points  out  that  it  would  not 
■eeret.  De  Grotii  ad  papam  defectiooe,  preserre  unilbrmitT.  Qnam  multa  jam 
a  French  Prot^atantofsomeemlDenceror  sunt  de  sacnmenlis,  de  eeclesianim  re- 
learning,  writes,  tanquam  re  certa,  quod  gimioe,  in  quibus,  Tel  ooncordiB  caui^ 
fama  iitua  distulit,  Terum  Don  est.  Srd  eenl  aliquid  otmerrari  debet.  Alioqui 
non  sine  magno  metn  eum  aliquid  istius-  compagei  eccleiic  tantoperc  nobis  eoni. 
modi  meditantem  et  conantem  quotidia  mendata  retineri  oon  potest,  p.  941.  it 
invtti  videmua.  Inter  protestantes  eu-  would  be  endless  to  quote  ever;  pawn 
juilibet  ordinii  nomen  ejus  ascribi  vetat,  tending  to  the  same  rHulL  Piuall;,  in 
quod  eoa  atroeius  sugilUvit  in  Appen.  ■  letter  to  his  brotbet  in  Hdland,  be 
dice  de  Antichristo,  et  Annolalis  ad  eipreoea  liis  hope  that  Wrteoboprt,  the 
Cauandri  conmltaticHiem.  Sarratii  Epia.  resprclabte  patrianh  of  ArmiDianism, 
toln,  p.  SS.  ( 1649. )  And  again  he  ei-  would  turn  his  attention  to  tbe  means  of 
preisea  his  strong  disapprobalioQ  of  one  restoring  uaitj  to  tlie  churdi.  Velim 
(if  the  later  tieatisea.  Verissimd  dliit  D.  Wytenbogardum,  ubi  permiserit  Ta- 
ille  qui  primus  diiit  Grotiuni  pspisssre.  leludo,  niu  id  jam  fecerit,  scriptuin  ali- 
p.  196.  See  alio  p.  31.  £3.  quid  facere  de  neeemitate  restitueude  in 
In  IG43  &otius  had  become  wbol1]r  ecclnia  unitutis,  et  quibus  modis  id  fieri 
■Terse  to  the  Kefiirmation.  He  thought  poaait.  Multi  pro  remedio  monatranli  a 
it  bad  done  more  harm  than  good,  espe-  necesaaria  a  non  neeessariis  sepsmntnr, 
ciallj  by  tbe  habit  of  interpreting  every  io  oon  neceaaanii  sIts  ereditu  liTe  betu 
thing  on  the  papal  side  fbr  the  worse,  relinquatur  libettas.  At  non  minor  est 
Mains  mores  qui  manaere  corrigi  vquum  controrenia,  qu«  sinl  necesssria  quan 
eit.  Sedan  non  hoc  melius  Buceesnirum  qu«  tint  vera.  Indieiai  aiunt,  sunt  in 
fueril,  si  quiique  semet  repurgans  pro  scripturis.  At  oerti  etiam  circa  ilia  Ion 
repurgitione  aliorum  preces  ad  Deum  Tarial  interpretation  Quare  ooDdum  >■- 
luliuet,  et  prlncipes  et  episcopi  correc-  deo  an  quid  sit  melius,  quam  ea  qua  ad 
tionem  deiideiantea,  non  rnpta  compage,  fidem  et  bona  opera  nos  ducunt  retinere, 
per  concilia  universalia  in  id  laborassenl.  ut  sunt  in  eeclesia  cathalica ;  puts  oiim 
Dignum  tnt  de  quo  oogitetur.  p.  dSfl.  in  iis  esse  quK  aunt  necesnris  ad  ululeni. 
Auratus,  as  he  calls  him,  that  is  D'Ot,  Id  cieleris  ea  quB  DoDciliorum  auctori- 
■  sort  of  chaplain  to  Grotius,  became  a  tste,  aut  retrrum  consensu  recepta  lunt. 
Catholic  about  thia  time.  The  other  interprelarimmodD  quo  interpretati  sunt 
ont;  says, —  Quod  Auratus  fecit,  idem  illi  qui  commodisiime  sunt  locuti,qiia]«s 
fecit  antehao  tit  doctiisimui  Petrui  Pi-  sempir  sliqui  in  quaque  materia  bdle 
thsuii;  idem  constituerat  facere  Canu-  repericnlur.  9i  quia  id  a  se  impetrare 
bonus  ai  in  Gallia  mansiiset,  afflrmaiit  non  poaait,  ut  taceat,  nee  propter  ra  de 
enim  idiuleraliiHetiam  Cordeaio.  p.  939.  quibus  ocrtus  Don  eat,  sad  i^inationcm 
or  Casaubon  be  says  afterwards,  Casau-  Isntum  quandsm  babet,  turbet  unita. 
bonus  mullo  saniores  putabat  Catholicoa  tem  eeclesia  neceaaariam,  qua  niti  reti- 
Gallln  quam  Carentonisnoa.  Anglos  netur  ubi  est,  et  restituitur  ubi  non  est, 
autem  episcopos  putabat  a  achiamstia  omnia  ibunt  in  pejus,  p.  960.  (Nor. 
culpa  posse  abaoUi.  p.  940.  Etery  sue-  IS43.)  Wytenbogart  replied  very  well: 
cesaive  year  saw  him  now  draw  nearer  to  81  ila  >e  tea  babet,  ut  indicia  neccssario- 
m  et  non  necessariorum  in  scriptun 
periri  Dequean^  sed  qunri  debcnol  in 
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seemed  alone  to  be  left  in  their  cominunioa, 

tical  anarchy,  disintegrating  every  thing  like  a  church  on  the 


qui 


imodUti 


Kicdlealta  tiu  videtur 
Kio  an  vigiDti  quioque  uini,  etlBmu  iJli 
nihi  adbus  rejtarent,  omaesque  eiiguE 
ingeiiii  oorporiique  mei  xitea  in  me*  es- 
WDt  pot«>Ute,  Bifficerent  ut  tdbIuto  cum 
iudido  peilegam  et  eipendsm  omaia 
qiue  aa  psTtincnt  This  Utter  i>  in  the 
EiiutolK  pTsvtantium  ct  enidjtorum 
viranim  edited  bj  IJmborch  in  1683, 
p.  8S6.  And  Grotiui'i  answer  u  In  the 
nine  eoUectioa.  It  is  that  ofa  man  who 
throwi  off*  a  mask  ha  had  reluctantly 
warn,  lliere  was  in  fact  no  other  meaiu 
of  rapelliiig  Wyttabogari'a  just  obserTs- 
tion  nn  the  moral  Lmposibiiitf  of  tmcing 
tar  ounelrea  the  doclrine  of  Ihe  Cattanlic 
ehureh  aa  an  hiitorical  inquiry.  Grotius 
refers  him  to  a  vluble  standard.  Quaie 
eonideraadum  an,  an  non  facilius  et 
vquius  sit,  quoniam  doctrina  de  gratia, 
Ac  libera  arbitrio,  necesutate  Gdei  bono- 
lumque  operuni  obtiauit  in  ecolesia  qu« 
pro  ae  habet  uniTersaJa  regimen  et  or- 


salitt 


pacis  causa,  u 


1™ 


teplieationibiu  recipiendo,  live  tacendo, 
qoani  corpus  illud  cathi " 

debere  uniuscujusque  conaiderationibus 
et  plKiliL  Exempli  gratii:  Cathollca 
ecclcaia  nemini  pripscribit  ut  precelur 
pro  mortuii,  aut  opem  precum  soncto- 
ram  lita  hac  deAioctorum  Imploret;  ao- 
lummodo  requirit,  ne  quia  morem  adeo 
antiquum  et  generalem  condemoet.  The 
«bui«h  does,  in  fiw^  rather  more  ibao  he 
insinuates. 

I  have  treapassed  on  the  patience  of 
the  general  reader  in  thii  icry  long  note, 
wliich  may  be  thought  a  superfluous  di- 
Kresion  in  a  work  of  mere  literature. 
Uut  the  epiatlei  of  Grotius  are  not  much 
read ;  oor  are  they  in  many  priiate 
librariea.  The  indei  ia  alao  rery  indif- 
ferent, to  that  without  the  trouble  I  have 
taken  of  going  over  the  totume,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  find  these  curious  pa*. 
aagea.     I  aught  to  mention  that  Burigny 

with  few  quotations.  Le  Clerc,  in  the 
fint  Tolume  of  the  DibUotb&jue  Univer- 


aelle,  rsTiewing  the  epistles  of  Grotius, 
slides  *ery  gently  over  his  bias  towards 
popery  ;  and  I  bare  met  with  well-in- 
fbrmui  persons  in  England,  wbo  had  aa 
conception  of  the  lengths  to  which  this 
had  ted  bim.  It  ia  of  br  more  impor- 
tanee,  and  the  best  apology  I  can  oSter 
for  ao  prolix  a  note,  to  perceive  by  wliat 
gradual,  but,  as  I  think,  necessary  steps, 
be  was  drawn  onward  by  hij  excessive 
roapect  for  vntiqujty,  and  by  his  eiag* 
gerated  nutiona  of  Catholic  unity,  prC' 
ferring  at  last  to  err  with  the  many, 
than  to  be  right  with  the  few.  If  Gro- 
tius had  learned  to  look  the  hydra  schism 
in  the  lace,  he  would  bare  had  less  fear 
of  its  many  beads,  and  at  least  would 
have  dreaded  to  cut  them  olf  at  the  neck, 
lest  the  source  of  lita  should  be  in  one  at 

That  Grotius  really  thought  as  the 
lathers  of  Trent  thought  upon  all  points 
in  dispute  cannot  be  supposed.  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  a  nun  of  his  learning 
and  thougbtfulnesa  to  divest  himself  of 
his  own  judgment,  unless  he  had  abso- 
lutely subjugated  bii  reason  to  reli- 
gious awe,  which  was  far  from  being  the 
case.  His  aim  was  to  search  for  subtle 
interpretatioru.  by  which  he  might  pro- 
fess to  believe  the  words  of  the  church, 
though  conscious  that  his  sense  was  not 
that  of  the  imposera.  It  ii  needless  to 
say  that  this  ia  not  very  ingenuous  j  and 
even  if  it  could  be  justifiable  relatively 
to  the  person,  would  be  an  abandonment 
of  the  multitude  to  any  aupeisciuon  and 
delusion  which  might  be  put  upon  them. 
Via  ad  paeem  expeditisnma  mihi  vide- 

cepta,  commode  explicetur.  mores  aana; 
doctrine  adversantes,  quantum  fieri  po- 
test, tollantur,  et  in  rebus  mediis  aecom- 
modct  se  pari  ingcnio  tolius.  Epist. 
1534.  Peace  was  his  main  objeeti  If 
toleration  bad  been  as  well  understood 
aa  it  was  afterwards,  he  would  perhaps 
have  compromised  teas. 

Baiter  having  published  a  Treatise  of 
the  Grotian  Religion,  wherein  he  im- 
puted to  Grotiua  this  inclination  towarda 
Ihe  church  of  Rome,  archbishop  Bram- 
hall  replied,  after  the  Reatoration,  with 
a  vindication  of  Grotius,  in  which  be 
docs  not  say  much  to  tbe  purpose,  and 
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one  hand,  and  a  dominadon  of  bigoted  and  vulgar  ecdesiasties 
on  the  other,  made  him  gradually  leas  and  less  averse  to  the 
comprehensive  and  majestic  unity  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy* 
And  more  and  more  willing  to  concede  some  point  of  uncer- 
t^n  doctrine,  or  some  form  of  ambiguous  expression.  Tliis 
is  abundantly  perceived,  and  has  often  been  pointed  out,  in 
his  Annotations  on  the  Consultation  of  Cassander,  written 
in  1641,  in  his  Animadversions  on  Rivet,  who  had  censured 
the  former  treatise  as  inclining  to  Popery,  in  the  Votum  pro 
Pace  Ecclesiastica  and  in  the  Rivetiani  Apologetidi  Discussio ; 
all  which  are  collected  in  the  fourtli  volume  of  the  theolo^cal 
works  of  Grotius.  These  treatises  display  an  uniform  and 
progressive  tendency  to  defend  the  church  of  Rome  in  every 
thing  that  can  be  reckoned  essential  to  her  creed ;  and  in 
fact  he  will  be  found  to  go  farther  in  this  direction  than 
Cassander. 

14.  But  if  any  one  could  put  a  different  interpretation  on 
these  works,  which  would  require  a  large  measure  of  preju- 
dice, the  epistles  of  Grotius  afford  such  evidence  of  his 
secession  from  the  Protestant  side,  as  no  reasonable  under- 
standing can  reject.  These  are  contained  in  a  large  folio 
volume,  published  in  1 687, 8"d  amount  to  1 766  of  one  series, 
and  7^  of  another.  I  have  quoted  the  former,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  by  the  number,  and  the  latter  by  the  page.  Few, 
we  may  presume,  have  taken  the  pains  to  go  through  them, 
in  order  to  extract  all  the  passages  that  bear  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  found  that  he  began,  as  I  have  just  said,  by 
extolling  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  or  universal  church,  and 
its  exclusive  right  to  establish  creeds  of  faith.  He  some  time 
afterwards  ceased  to  frequent  the  Protestant  worship,  but 
long  kept  his  middle  path,  and  thought  it  enough  to  inv^h 
against  the  Jesuits  and  the  exorbitancies  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
But  his  reverence  for  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  6fth  cen- 
turies grew  continually  stronger  ;  he  learned  to  protest  against 

■e«RU  ignorant  of  the  cas&      The  epiatira  arc  also  man;  to  which  1  hsTe  maile  no 

indeed  were  not  then  published.  reference.      I  do  not  quote  authorilie*  br 

Beaides  the  patsaget  in  these  epistles  the  design  of  Grotius  to  have  declared 

ahoie  quoted,  ibe  reader  who  wishes  to  himself  a  convert,  if  he  had  tired  (o  le- 

follow  ihii  up  ma;  consult  Epist.  1108.  turn  to   Fiance,  though  tbey  are  easily 

1160.  15G1.  iS70.  llOP.of  the  first  se-  found;    because    the    testimonj    of  hii 

rieii  and  in  the  second  seriis,  p.  875.  writings  is  &r  stronger  than  any  anee- 

S96.  940.943.9JS.96O.9T5-     Biit  there  dole. 
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the  privilege,  darned  by  the  reformers,  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
tare  otherwise  than  the  consent  of  the  ancients  had  warranted  ; 
visions,  first  of  an  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  English 
churches,  and  then  of  one  with  Rome  itself,  floated  before  his 
eyes ;  he  sought  religious  peace  with  the  latter,  as  men  seek 
it  in  opposition  to  dvil  government,  by  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances and  the  subsequent  restoradon  of  obedience.  But  in 
proportion  as  he  perceived  how  little  of  concession  was  to  be 
obtained,  he  grew  himself  more  ready  to  concede ;  and  though 
at  one  time  he  seems  to  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  churdi, 
and  at  another  would  not  have  been  content  with  placing  all 
things  in  the  state  they  were  before  the  council  of  Trent,  he 
came  ultimately  to  think  such  a  favourable  sense  might  be  put 
on  all  the  Tridentine  decrees,  as  to  render  them  compatible 
with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

15.  From  the  year  1640  his  course  seems  to  have  been 
accelerated ;  he  intimates  no  disapprobation  of  those  who 
went  over  to  Rome ;  he  found,  as  he  tells  us,  that  whatever 
was  generally  received  in  the  church  of  Rome  had  the  au- 
thority of  those  Greek  and  Latiif  fathers,  whose  communion 
no  one  would  have  refused ;  and  at  length  in  a  remarkable 
letter  to  Wytenbogart,  bearing  date  in  l644,  he  puts  it  as 
worthy  to  be  considered,  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
reasonable  for  private  men,  who  find  the  most  essential  doc- 
trines in  a  church  of  an  universal  hierarchy  and  a  legitimate 
succession,  to  wave  their  differences  with  it  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  by  putting  the  best  interpretations  they  can,  only 
Keeping  silence  on  their  own  opinions,  than  that  the  Catholic 
church  should  accommodate  itself  to  the  separate  judgment 
of  such  men.  Grotius  had  already  ceased  to  speak  of  the 
Anninians  as  if  he  were  one  of  diemselves,  though  with 
much  respect  for  some  of  their  leaders. 

16.  Upon  a  dispassionate  examination  of  all  these  testimo- 
nies, we  can  hardly  deem  it  an  uncertain  question  whether  . 
Grotius,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  would  have  taken  the 
easy  leap  that  still  remaincu ;  and  there  is  some  positive 
evidence  of  his  design  to  do  so.  But  dying  on  a  journey 
and  in  a  Protestant  country,  this  avowed  declaration  was 
never  made.  Fortunately,  indeed,  for  his  glory,  since  his 
new  friends  would  speedily  have  put  his  converaioo  to  die 
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proof,  and  his  latter  years  might  have  been  spent,  like  those 
of  LipBius,  in  defending  legendary  miracleB,  or  in  waging 
war  against  the  honoured  dead  of  the  reformation.  He  did 
not  sufficiently  remember  that  a  silent  neutrality  is  never 
indulged  to  a  suspicious  proselyte. 

17>  It  appears  to  me,  nevertheless,  that  Grotius  was  very 
for  from  having  truly  subjected  his  underetaading  to  the 
diurch  of  Rome.  The  whole  bent  of  bla  mind  was  to  effect 
BD  exterior  union  among  Christians ;  and  for  this  end  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  equivocal  senses  of  words,  con- 
venient explanations,  and  respectful  silence.  He  first  took 
up  his  reverence  for  antiquity,  because  he  found  antiqui^ 
QufavouraUe  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  His  antipathy  to 
this  reformer  and  to  his  followers  led  him  on  to  an  admiration 
of  the  episcopal  succession,  the  organised  hierarchy,  the  cere- 
monial and  litur^cal  iustitutions,  the  high  notions  of  sacra- 
mental rites,  which  he  found  in  the  ancient  church,  and  whidi 
Luther  and  Zwingle  had  cast  away.  He  became  imbued 
with  the  notion  of  unil^  as  essential  to  the  Catholic  diurch ; 
but  he  never  seems  to  have"  gone  the  length  of  abandoning 
bis  own  judgment,  or  of  asserting  any  positive  inlalhbility  to 
the  decrees  of  man.  For  it  is  manifest  that,  if  the  councils 
of  Nice  or  of  Trent  were  truly  inspired,  it  would  be  our  busi- 
ness to  inquire  what  they  meant  themselves,  not  to  put  the 
most  convenient  interpretations,  nor  to  search  out  for  some 
author  or  another  who  may  have  struned  their  language  to 
om*  own  opinion.  The  precedent  of  Grotius,  therefore,  will 
not  serve  uiose  who  endeavour  to  bind  the  reason  of  the  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind,  which  he  respected  like  his  own. 
Two  predominant  ideas  seem  to  have  swayed  the  mind  of 
this  great  man  in  the  very  gradual  transition  we  have  indi- 
cated ;  one,  his  extreme  reverence  for  antiquity  and  for  the 
consent  of  the  Catholic  church ;  the  other,  his  Brastian  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of 
religion.  Both  conspired  to  give  him  an  abhorrence  of  the 
"  liberty  of  prophesying,"  the  right  of  private  men  to  pro- 
mulgate tenets  inconsistent  with  the  established  faith.  In 
friendly  conversation  or  correspondence,  even,  perhaps,  with 
due  reserve,  in  Latin  writings,  much  might  be  indulged  to 
the  learned  j  room  was  to  be  found  for  an  Erasmus  and  a 
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mder ;  or,  if  they  would  themselves  consent,  for  an 
Episcopins  and  a  Wyteiibogart,  at  least  for  a  Montagu  fmd 
a  Laud ;  but  uo  pretext  was  ever  to  justify  a  separation. 
The  scheme  of  Grotius  is,  in  a  modified  degree,  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Hobbes. 

18.  In  the  Lutheran  church  we  find  an  eminent  contem- 
porary of  Grotius,  who  may  be  reckoned  his  counter- 
part in  the  motives  which  influenced  him  to  seek  for 
an  entire  union  of  religious  parties,  though  resembling  him 
&r  more  in  his  earlier  opinions,  than  in  those  -to  which  he 
ultimately  arrived.  This  waa  George  Caliztus,  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Helmstadt,  a  theologian  the  most  tolerant,  mild 
and  catholic  in  his  spirit,  whom  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
had  known  since  Melanchthoa.  Hiis  university,  indeed, 
which  had  never  subscribed  the  Form  of  Concord,  was  already 
disdnguished  by  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  its  natural  con- 
comitant, a  large  and  liberal  spirit.  But  in  his  own  church, 
generally,  Calixtus  found  as  rigid  schemes  of  orthodoxy,  and 
perhaps  a  more  invidious  scrutiny  into  the  recesses  of  private 
opinion,  than  in  that  of  Rome,  with  a  less  extensive  basis  of 
authority.  The  dream  of  good  men  in  this  age,  the  re-union 
of  Christian  churches  in  a  common  faith,  and  meanwhile  the 
tolerance  of  differences,  were  ever  the  fum  of  Calixtus.  But 
he  felt,  tike  the  Anglican  divines,  into  high  notions  of  primi- 
tive tradition,  placing,  according  to  Eichhom  and  Mosheim, 
tile  unanimity  of  the  first  six  centuries  by  the  aide  of  Scrip- 
ture itself.  He  was  assailed  by  the  adherents  of  the  Form 
of  Concord  with  aggravated  virulence  and  vulgarity ;  he  was 
accused  of  being  a  Papist  and  a  Calvinist,  reproaches  equally 
odious  in  their  eyes,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  heaped  on  his 
bead  ;  the  inconsistency  of  calumnies  being  no  good  reason 
with  bigots  agmnst  uttering  them.* 

19.  In  a  treatise,  publi^ed  long  after  his  death,  in  1697i 
De  tolerantia  Reformatorum  circa  qusestiones  inter  (,,,  ^^pu 
ipsos  et  Augustanam  confessionem  professos  contro-  *'  "°""*' 
versas  consultatio,  it  is  his  object  to  prove  that  the  Catvinists 
held  no  such  tenets  as  should  exclude  them  from  Christian 
communion.     He  does  not  deny  or  extenuate  the  reality  of 

*  Eichhorn,  toI.  tL  part  ii.  p.  90.     Mcwham.     Biogr.  UiUT. 
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their  diflFerences  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  TTie 
Lutherans,  though  many  of  them,  he  says,  had  formerly 
maintained  the  absolute  decrees  of  predestination,  were  now' 
come  round  to  the  doctrine  of  the  first  four  centuries.*  And 
he  admits  that  the  Calvinists,  whatever  phrases  they  may 
use,  do  not  beheve  a  true  and  substantial  presence  in  the 
£ucharist.f  But  neither  of  these  errors,  if  such  they  are, 
he  takes  to  be  fundamental.  Id  a  shorter  and  more  valuable 
treatise,  entitled  Desiderium  et  studlum  concordise  ecctesias- 
ticee,  Calixtu^  proposes  some  excellent  rules  for  allaying  re- 
ligious heats.  But  he  leans  far  too  much  towards  the  autho- 
rity of  tradition.  Every  church,  he  says,  which  affirms  what 
others  deny,  is  bound  to  prove  its  affirmation  ;  first  by  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  whatever  is  contained  must  be  out  of  contro- 
versy ;  and,  secondly,  (as  Scriptuie  bears  witness  to  the 
church  that  it  is  the  pillar  and  foundation  of  truth,  and  espe- 
cially the  primitive  church  which  is  called  that  of  the  sunts 
and  martyrs,)  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  church, 
above  all,  where  the  debate  is  among  learned  men.  The 
agreement  of  the  church  is  therefore  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
Christian  doctrine,  not  that  of  individual  writers,  who  are  to 
be  regarded  rather  so  far  as  they  testify  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
than  as  they  propound  their  own.t      This  deference  to  an 

*   Noitri  c  quibuB  oKm   multi  ibidprn  deno  et  studio  profectum,  diiIIb  luOMnAf 

■bwlulum  decretum  approbarunt,  pau-  fclicitu  excepit.    p.  TO.     This  oIiktt>< 

latim  ad  Knt«ntiim  primoruTn   qiutuor  tion  ii  verj  just  in  the  abslract ;  but  in 

UKulorum,  nempe  decretum  juita  pra-  the  tarly  period  of  the  refomatiiin,  thct« 

■cientiam    lactum,  recepeniTiL      Qua  in  were  stnmg  rcaioni  for  ctading  point* 

re  mullum    cKregie    laboravlt    Mgii'mt  oTdifTerence,  in  the  hope  that  the  truth 

Hunniui.     Difficile  autem  ett  hane  Ben-  would  silently  preiail  in  the  courae  of 

tentiam  ita  proponere,  ne  quid    Pelagia-  time.      We,    hi^vever,  who    come    lotfT, 

nismo  babere  afflne  Tideotur.     p.  II.  are  to  fallow  the  advice  of  Catiitus,  and 

f  Si   tamen  non  tarn  quid  loquantur  in  judging,  ai  well    ai  we  can,  of  the 

quam  quid  sentiinl  attendimui,  cerium  opinioni  of  men,  mutt  not  allogelber  re- 

est  eoa  teri  eorporit  et  unguinia  lecun-  gatd  their  words.      Upon  no  theological 

noD    admittere.      Rectius   autem    tiierit  much  of  studied  amtriguil^r  as  on  that  at 

utramque  partem  aimpliciter  et  ingenue,  the  eucharist.      CaliiCua  paasea  a  similar 

quod  icntit,  proliteri,  quam  alteram  al-  censure  on  the   equirocatiara   of  tone 

teri    ambiguia    loquendi    fonnulii    im-  great  men  of  the  preceding  century  in 

ponere.      Qualem  conclliandi   rationem  his  other  treatise  mentioned  in  the  teiL 
inierunt    olim     Pbilippus    et    Biicerus,         i   ConBcniu  itaque  prima  ecclecia  el 

oempe  ut  prsicriberentur  furmulie,  qua-  i^mbolis  et  acriptii   manifesto    doctrina 

rum  Terba  utnque    pars  amplecteretur,  Christiana    reCtg    conGrmalur,      Intelii- 

Bed  singula  suo  sensu  acciperent  ac  in-  pmui  autem  doctrittam  fiindamentalcn 

terpretarentur.      Quem  conatum,  quam-  et  necessiriam,  non  quania  qipandiee*  el 

vis  ei  pio  ooque  ingente  eoneoidiie  deal-  questionc*,  aut  etiam  qaorundam  snip- 
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imaginary  perfection  in  the  chord)  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury must  have  ^ven  a  ^eat  advantage  to  that  of  Rome, 
which  is  not  always  weak  on  such  ground,  and  doubtless 
serves  to  account  for  those  frequent  desertions  to  her  banner, 
especially  in  persons  of  very  high  rank,  which  afterwards 
occurred  in  Germany. 

^.  The  tenets  of  some  of  those  who  have  been  catted 
High-church  Anglicans  may  in  themselves  be  little 
different  from  those  of  Grottus  and  Catixtus.  But  prYiq""' 
the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  conceived  is  alto- 
gether opposite.  The  one  is  exclusive,  intolerant,  severe, 
dogmatical,  insisting  on  uniformity  of  faith  as  well  as  of  ex- 
terior observances  ;  the  other  Catholic  in  outward  profession, 
charitable  in  sentiment,  and  in  fact  one  mode,  though  a  mode 
as  imprudent  as  it  was  oblique,  in  which  the  latitudiuarian 
principle  was  manifested.  The  language  both  of  Grotius 
and  Calixtus  bears  this  out ;  and  ^is  ought  closely  to  be 
observed,  lest  we  confound  the  real  laxity  of  one  school  with 
the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  the  other.  One  had  it  in  view  to 
reconcile  discordant  communions  by  mutual  concession,  and 
either  by  such  explication  of  contrarieties  as  might  make  them 
appear  less  incompatible  with  outward  unity,  or  by  an  avowed 
tolerance  of  their  profession  within  the  church ;  the  other 
would  permit  nothing  but  submission  to  its  own  authority ; 
it  loved  to  multiply  rather  than  to  extinguish  the  risks  of 
dissent,  in  order  to  crush  tt  more  effectually ;  the  one  was 
a  padfic  negotiator,  the  other  a  conquering  tyrant. 

21.  It  was  justly  alarming  to  sincere  Protestants,  tliat  so 
manybriUiant  ornaments  of  their  party  should  either 
desert  to  the  hostile  side,  or  do  their  own   so  much  Jl,^i™g7j 
injury  by  taking  up  untenable  ground."    Nothing,  it 

tune  locorum  inteq>rpti[ione«,     De  tali-    augunl  lecture  ■■  profes^r  of  theology, 

(Ciuui  non  poterit  emi  vel  profvrrJ.      Et  of  aniir[uiiy,in  ei pi i»(1one Script urarum 

nujiia  apud  plcrosque    ipectiindum   ett,  etcontniTersiarum  Jiremtionibuidiligen- 

quld  tanijUitin  comraunem  Kclesis  len-  ler  tiBininare  et  eipeiidcre  eBthoUcum 

teotiam  pcopimunt,  quam  quoinoda  eam  et  siitiquisaiinum  consenaum,  cum  sine 

coafirmanlButdenioDstrBnL  p.  85.  lime  dubio  illud  quod  a  pluribus  et  antiquii- 

Dot    abKned   in    the   little    I   Vaow  oT  siniis  dictum  eat,  Teriu'imum  >it     Epist. 

Caliitus  BDj  proof  of  his  incUiiatioD  to-  Viiorum  prEMantium,  p.  6. 

wards  the  ehiirch  of  Rome.  ■   II    wu   a  poor  consolation   for   n 

Cerani  VoMiiis,  as  Episcopius  wrote  man)'  loues.  thnt  the  bmous  Antonio  de 

n,  VoTstiiu  in  1615,  ileclured  in  liis  ill-  Uominla,   archbishop   of  SpsUto,  CUne 
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appeared  to  reflecting  men,  could  be  trusted  to  the  argument 
from  antiquity  ;  whatever  was  gained  in  the  controversy  on 
a  few  points  was  lost  upon  those  of  the  first  importance.  It 
was  become  the  only  secure  course  to  overthrow  the  tribunal. 
Daill^  himself  one  of  the  most  learned  in  this  patristic  eru- 
dition whom  the  French  reformed  church  possessed,  was  the 
first  who  boldly  attacked  the  new  school  of  historical  theology 
in  their  own  strong-hold,  not  occupying  their  fortress,  but 
razing  it  to  the  ground.  The  design  of  his  celebrated  Trea- 
tise concerning  the  right  use  of  the  Fathers,  published  in 
1G2S,  is,  in  his  own  words,  to  show  "that  they  cannot  be 
the  judges  of  the  controversies  in  religion  at  this  day  between 
the  Papist  and  the  Protestant,"  nor,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
of  many  others  ;  **  1.  Because  it  is,  if  not  an  impossible,  yet 
at  least  a  very  difficult  thing  to  find  out  what  their  sense  taixh 
been  touching  the  same.  2.  Because  that  their  sense  and 
judgment  of  these  things,  supposing  it  to  be  certainly  and 
clearly  understood,  not  being  infallible,  and  without  all  danger 
of  error,  cannot  carry  with  it  a  sufficient  authority  for  the 
satisfying  the  understanding." 

S2.  The  arguments  adduced  by  DailU  in  support  of  the 
former  of  these  two  positions,  and  which  occupy  the  first 
book  of  the  treatise,  are  drawn  from  the  paucity  of  early 
Christian  writers,  from  the  nature  of  the  su^ects  treated  by 
them  having  little  relation  to  the  present  controversies,  from 
the  suspicions  of  forgery  and  interpolation  affecting  many  of 
their  works,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  their  idioms  and 
figurative  expressions,  the  habit  of  some  of  the  fathers  to  say 
what  they  did  not  believe,  their  changes  of  mind,  the  peculiar 
and  individual  opinions  of  some  among  them,  affording  little 
evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ;  finally,  the  probability 
that  many  who  differed  from  those  called  the  fathers,  and 

oTcr  to  EnHland.  and  bj  bis  book  D«  member  to  hue  read.    Frefements  irere 

Republic*  EcclesUtticft,  as   well   u  b;  bestovcd  irreguliTly  In  that  age.      He 

hU  convemtion,  seenied  an  undiiguiscd  retumed,  however,  to  the  uicient  fold ; 

enemy  la  the    church    of  Rome.      The  but  did  not  anud  suspicion,  being  tbrown 

object  of  his  voik  is  Co  proTe  that  the  into  prison  at  Rome ;  and  after  his  deatb, 

pope    has  no  luperiorily  oTer  other  bi-  the  imputations  orhereiy  against  hira  >o 

sbops.     Jamea    gave    De    Dominis   the  much  increased  that  his  body  vm  dug  op 

deanery  of  Windsor  and  a  living;  but  and   burned.      Xeitber   party    has   been 

whether  he,  itrictly  speaking,  belonged  ambltioui  to  claim  this  tsui  and  indn- 

to  the  church  of  England,  I  do  not  re-  cere,  though  defer,  prelate^ 
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whose  wridiigs  have  not  descended  to  vs,  may  have  been  of 
as  ^ood  authority  as  themselves. 

^.  In  the  second  book,  which  in  fact  has  been  very  much 
auticipated  ia  the  first,  he  shows  that  neither  the  testimony 
nor  the  doctrine  of  the  fadiers  ia  infallible  (by  which  word  he 
must  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  rwses  but  a  slight  pre- 
sumption of  truth),  proving  this  by  their  errors  and  contra- 
dictions. Thus  he  concludes  that,  though  their  negative 
authority  is  considerable,  since  they  cannot  be  presumed 
ignorant  of  any  material  doctrine  of  religion,  we  are  to  be 
very  slow  in  drawing  affirmative  proportions  from  their 
writings,  and  much  more  so  in  relying  upon  them  as  un- 
doubted verities. 

241.  It  has  been  said  of  this  treatise  on  the  right  use  of  the 
fathers,  that  its  author  had  pretty  well  proved  they  were  of 
no  use  at  all.  This,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  but 
it  has  certainly  diminished  not  only  the  deference  which  many 
have  been  wont  to  pay  to  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  writers, 
but  what  is  still  more  conteuded  for,  the  value  of  their  testi- 
mony, whether  as  to  matters  of  fact,  or  as  to  ^e  prevailing 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  church.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  though  in  the  warmth  of  controversy  men  are  apt  to 
disregard  it,  than  that  a  witness,  who  deposes  in  any  one 
case  what  can  be  disproved,  is  not  entitled  to  belief  in  other 
assertions  which  we  nave  no  means  of  confuting,  unless  it  be 
shown  that  the  drcumstances  of  his  evidence  render  it  more 
trust-worthy  in  these  points  than  we  have  found  it  before. 
Hence  such  writers  as  Jusdn  and  Irenipus,  for  example,  ought 
not,  except  with  great  precaution,  to  be  quoted  in  proof  at  all, 
or  at  least  with  confidence ;  their  falsehood,  not  probably  wilful* 
in  assertions  that  have  been  brought  to  a  test  rendering  their 
testimony  very  precarious  upon  any  other  points.  Daill^,  it 
may  be  added,  uses  some  circumspection,  as  the  times,  if  not 
his  own  disposition,  required  in  handling  this  subject,  keeping 
chiefly  in  view  the  controversies  between  the  Romish  and 
Protestant  churches ;  nor  does  he  ever  indulge  in  that  tone 
of  banter  or  acrimony  which  we  find  in  Whitby,  Barbeyrac, 
Jortin,  and  Middleton  j  and  which  must  be  condemned  by 
every  one  who  reflects  that  many  of  these  writers  exposed 
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their  lives,  and  some  actually  lost  them,  in  the  maiatenanoe 
and  proMigadon  of  Christianity. 

^,  This  well-timed  and  important  hook  met  with  a  good 
ciiLuteg.  reception  from  some  in  England,  though  it  must 
R%^g\'n  of  have  been  very  uncongenial  to  the  ruling  party.  It 
promunu.  ^jjg  extolled  and  partly  translated  by  Lord  Falkland  ; 
and  his  two  distinguished  friendsi  Chillingworth  and  Hales, 
found  in  it  the  materials  of  their  own  bold  revolt  against 
church  authority.  They  were  both  Arminians,  and,  espedally 
the  former,  averse  in  all  respects  to  the  Puritan  school.  Bat 
like  Episcopius,  they  scorned  to  rely,  as  on  these  points  they 
might  have  done,  on  what  they  deemed  so  precarious  and  in- 
conclusive as  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers.  Chillingworth, 
as  is  well  known,  bad  been  induced  to  embrace  the  Ronush 
religion,  on  the  usual  ground  that  a  succession  of  infallible 
pastors,  that  is,  a  collective  hierarchy,  by  adhering  to  whom 
alone  we  could  be  secure  from  error,  was  to  be  found  in  that 
church.  He  returned  again  to  the  Protestant  religion  on 
being  convinced  that  no  such  infallible  society  could  be  found. 
And  a  Jesuit,  by  name  Knott,  having  written  a  book  to  prove 
that  unrepenting  Protestants  could  not  be  saved,  Chilling- 
worth published,  in  1C37,  his  famous  answer,  The  Religion 
of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation.  In  this  be  closely 
tracks  the  steps  of  his  adversary,  replying  to  every  para- 
graph, and  almost  every  sentence. 

S6.  Knott  is  by  no  means  a  despicable  writer  ;  he  is  con- 
ciurncier  of  ci^>  polished,  and  places  in  an  advantageous  light 
ttaii  work.  (]jg  great  leading  arguments  of  bis  church.  Chil- 
lingworth, with  a  more  diifuse  and  less  elegant  style,  is  greatly 
superior  in  impetuosity  and  warmth.  In  his  long  parenthe- 
tical  periods,  as  in  those  of  other  old  English  writers,  in  bis 
copiousness,  which  is  never  empty  or  tautological,  there  is 
an  inartificial  eloquence  springing  from  strength  of  intellect 
and  sincerity  of  feeling,  that  cannot  fail-to  impress  the  reader. 
But  his  chief  excellence  is  the  close  reasoning  which  avoids 
every  dangerous  admission,  and  yields  to  no  ambiguousness 
of  language.  He  perceived  and  maintained  with  great 
courage,  considering  the  times  in  which  be  wrote  and  the 
temper  of  those  whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to  keep  as 
friends,  his  favourite  tenet,  .that  all  things  necessary  to  be 
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believed  are  dearly  laid  down  in  Scripture.  Of  tradition, 
which  many  of  his  oontemporary  Protestants  were  becoming 
as  prone  to  magnify  aa  their  opponents,  he  spoke  very  slight- 
iog'Iy  }  not  denying  of  course  a  maxim  often  quoted  from 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  that  a  tradition  strictly  universal  and 
original  must  be  founded  in  truth,  but  being  assured  that 
no  such  could  be  shown  ;  and  that  what  came  nearest,  both 
in  antiquity  and  in  evidence  of  catholic  reception,  to  the  name 
of  apostolical,  were  doctrines  and  usages  rejected  alike  by  all 
denominations  of  the  church  in  modern  times.*  It  will  be 
readily  conceived,  that  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  con- 
troversy is  very  diflerent  from  that  of  Laud  in  his  treatise 
ag^nst  Fisher  j  wherein  we  meet  chieHy  with  disputes  on 
passages  in  the  fathers,  as  to  which,  especially  when  they 
are  not  quoted  at  length,  it  is  impossible  that  any  reader  can 
determine  for  himself.  The  work  of  Chillingworth  may  at 
least  be  understood  and  appreciated  without  reference  to  any 
other  ;  the  condition,  periraps,  of  real  superiority  in  all  pro- 
ductions of  the  mind. 

S7>  Chillingworth  was,  however,  a  man  versed  in  patris- 
tical  learning,  by  no  means  less  so,  probably,  than  Laud.  But 
he  had  found  so  much  uncert^nty  about  this  course  of  theo- 
logical doctrine,  seducing  as  it  generally  is  to  the  learned, 
"  fathers,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  being  set  agunst  fiathers, 
and  councils  against  councils,"  that  he  declares,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  the  Bible  exclusively  to  be  the  religion  of 
Protestauits  ;  and  each  man's  own  reason  to  be,  as  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  volume  it  appears  that  he  held  it,  the 
interpreter  of  the  Bible,  t      It  was  a  natural  consequence 

*  "  If  there  were  any  thing  UDwritlen  insecuritjr  of  tradition  in  lonte  detached 

which  bad  come  down  to  lu  with  u  full  pipen,  aubjoliied  to  (fae  beat  editiom  of 

and  uniTeml  a  tradition  u  the  unques-  his  vork. 

tiooed  books  of  canonical  Scripture,  that         f  Thii   must   aln-ayi    be   undenCood 

thing  should   I  believe  aa  well   aa   the  with  the  condition,  that  the  reason  itaclf 

Scripture;    but  I  haTS  long  sought  ht  ahsll    be    competently    enlightened:    if 

some  auoh  thing,  and  yet  I  am  to  seek  ;  Chillingworth  meant  more  tlian  this,  he 

nay,  1  am  confident  do  one  point  in  con-  carried  his  principle  too  fkt,  aa  other* 

iroTeisy  between  Fopista  and  Froteatanta  have  done.      The  caae  ia  parallel  in  ju. 

can  go  in  upon  half  ao  fiur  cards,  lor  to  risprudence,    medicine,   mechanica,    aad 

aa  those  thi;w«  which  are  now  decried  on  prima  fiuie,  may  be  a  competent  judge, 
all  hands;  1  mean  the  opinion  of  the  but  all  men  are  not  ao.  It  ia  hard  to 
Chiliaata  and  the  communicating  Infiuits."  prove  that  there  is  any  different  rule  for 
Chap.  iiL  §  88.  He  dilate*  upon  this  theology  ;  but  parties  will  always  con- 
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tbat  he  was  a  streouous  advocate  not  bo  much  for  toleration 
of  separate  churches,  as  for  such  an  "  ordering  of  the  public 
service  of  God,  that  all  who  believe  the  Scripture  and  live 
according'  to  it  might,  without  acruple,  or  hypocrisy,  or  pro- 
testation agfunst  any  part,  joiu  in  it*;"  a  scheme  when 
practicable,  as  it  could  not  perhaps  be  often  rendered,  far 
more  eligible  than  the  separadon  of  sects,  and  hence  the 
favourite  object  of  Grotius  and  Taylor,  as  well  as  of  Kras- 
mus  and  Cassander.  And  in  a  remarkable  and  eloquent 
passage,  Chillingworth  declares  that  *'  Protestants  are  in- 
excu^le  if  they  did  offer  violence  to  other  men's  con- 
sciences ;"  which  Knott  had  s^d  to  be  notorious,  as  in  fact 
it  was,  and  as  Chillingworth  ought  more  explicitly  to  have 
admitted.t  "  Certainly,"  he  observes  in  another  place, 
"  if  Protestants  are  faulty  in  this  matter  Qof  claiming  autho- 
rity^, it  is  for  doing  it  too  much  and  not  too  little.  This 
presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  men  upon  the  words 
of  God,  the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  words  of 
God,  and  laying  them  upon  men's  consciences  together,  under 
the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation,  this  vain  conc^t 
that  we  can  speak  of  the  things  of  God  better  than  in  the 
words  of  God ;  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations  and 
tyrannous  enforcing  them  upon  others ;  this  restruning  of 
the  word  of  Grod  from  that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the 
understandings  of  men  from  that  liberty  wherein  Christ  and 
the  apostles  left  them,  is  and  hath  been  the  only  fountain  of 
all  the  schisms  of  the  church,  and  that  which  makes  them 
immortall: ;  the  common  incendiary  of  Christendom,  and 
that  which  tears  in  pieces  not  the  coat  but  the  bowels  and 
members  of  Christ.  Take  away  these  walls  of  separation 
and  all  will  quickly  be  one.  Take  away  this  persecuting, 
burning,  cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  subscribing  the 
words  of  men  as  the  words  of  God ;  require  of  Christians 
only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  hut  him 


tend   for   citreraei;    foi    the    rights   at  dUines  o(  grett  teaming  and  judgmeBt. 

bigots  to  think  for  otheri,  and  the  rights  Let  the  reader  bo  pleaaed  ta  |>eruse  the 

of  the  ignorant  to  think  for  IbemaelTes.  Tlh  book  of  Acoutitu  de  Stratsgenutibiii 

•   Chap.  iiL  g  81.  Satana,   and    Zinchiui   hia  last  oratioo 

f  Chsji.  V.  §  96.  delivered  bj  him  after  the  composing  at 

X  "  Itii"    pcrsua.-iion,''    lie    nji   in   a  the  discord  between  him  and   Amerba- 

note,  "is  no   Bingularity   of    mine,  but  chius,  and  he  shall  coniesi  as  much." 

the  doolrine  vhicli  I  hnve  tearnrd  from 
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only ;  let  those  leave  claiming  infallibility  that  have  no  dde 
to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it 
also  in  their  actions.  In  a  word,  take  away  tyranny","  &c. 
28.  It  is  obvious  thnt  in  this  passage,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  volume,  Chillingworth  contravenes  the  prevailing 
theories  of  the  Anglican  church,  full  as  distinctly  as  those  of 
the  Roman.  He  escaped  however  unscathed  by  the  censure 
of  that  jealous  hierarcny  ;  his  private  friendship  with  Laud, 
the  lustre  of  his  name,  the  absence  of  factious  and  sectarian 
connexions,  and  still  more,  perh^)3,  the  rapid  gathering  of 
the  storms  that  swept  both  parties  away,  may  be  assigned 
as  his  protection.  In  later  times  his  book  obtained  a  high 
reputation  ;  be  was  called  the  immortal  Chillingworth  ;  he 
was  the  favourite  of  all  the  moderate  and  the  latitudinarian 
writers,  of  'miotson,  Locke,  and  Warburton.  Those  of  op- 
posite tenets,  when  they  happen  to  have  read  his  book,  can  do 
nothing  else  but  condemn  its  tendency. 

S9>  A  still  more  intrepid  champion  in  the  same  cause  was 
John  Hales ;  for  his  little  tract  on  Schism,  not  be-  „^„  ^a 
ing  in  any  part  directed  against  the  church  of  Rome,  **'*'"■ 
could  have  nothing  to  redeem  the  strong  protestations  against 
diarch  authority,  "  which,"  as  he  bluntly  expresses  it,  "  is 
none ;"  words  that  he  afterwards  slightly  qualified.  The  aim 
of  Hales,  as  well  as  of  Grotius,  Calixtus,  and  Chillingworth, 
was  to  bring  about  a  more  comprehensive  communion  ;  but 
he  went  still  farther  }  his  language  is  rough  and  audacioust ; 

*   Chap.  It.  §  IT.  lUtne  to   ligoify  (he  multitude.      Nov, 

f  "  I  miut  for  my  ova   part  confess  human  authority  at  the  iticnigest  U  but 

tbtt  councils  and  iijnodi   noL  only  may  weak,  but  the  multitude  ia  the  weakest 

and  have  erred,  but  conaidering  the  meana  part  of  human  authoiity  ;  it  ii  the  great 

bow  they  are  managed,  it  were  a  great  patron  of  error  ;  most  easily  abused  and 

manel  if  they  did  not  err,  fbi  what  men  most  hardly  disabused.   The  beginning;  of 

■re  they  of  whom  those  great  meetings  error  may  be  and  mostly  is  from  private 

io  eonuat?     Are  they  the  beat,  the  moat  pereons,  but  the  maintainer  and  conlinuer 

learned,    the    most   virtuous,   the    most  □rctTOi' iathemultitude.    FriTaCe persona 

likely    to    walk    uprightly?       No,    the  first  beget  erron  in  the  multitude  and 

grcMeat,  the  most  ambitious,  and  many  make   them    public;    and  publicnesa  of 

times    men    of   neither    judgment    nor  them  begcte  ttiem  again   in  priinte  per- 

leaming ;  such  are  they  of  whom  these  sons.      It  is  a  thing  which  our  common 

b«>d!a  do  eonsist      Are  these    men   in  eiperlenceandpracticeacquaintsuswith, 

eommon   equity  likely  to    determine  for  that    when  some    private   persons    have 

truth?"  —  VoL  L  p.  ea  edit.  1763.  gained  authority  with  the  multitude,  and 

■■  Universality  is  such  a  proof  of  truth  infused  some  error  into  them  and  made  it 

H  truth  itself  is  ashamed  of;  for  univer-  public,  the  publicncss  of  the  error  gains 

nlity  ii  but  a  quaintei  and  a  trimmer  authority  to  it,  and  interchangeably  pre- 
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his  theology  in  some  of  his  other  writings  has  a  scent  of 
Racow ;  and  though  these  crept  slowly  to  light,  there  was 
enough  in  the  earliest  to  make  us  wonder  at  the  high  name, 
the  epithet  Ever-memorahle,  which  he  obtained  in  the  En- 
glish church. 

SO.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  few  disputes  in  theology 
conirorer.  h*ve  been  SO  eagerly  couducled,  or  so  extensively  rami- 
^n^^.  fiedi  as  those  which  relate  to  the  free-will  of  man, 
JihS"""'  and  his  capacity  of  turning  himself  towards  CSod. 
K  amr.  j^  ^^j^  place  nothing  more  will  be  expected  than  a 
brief  statement  of  the  principal  question,  doing  no  injustice 
by  a  tone  of  partiality  to  either  side.  All  shades  of  opinion, 
as  it  seems,  may  be  reduced  to  two,  which  have  long  divided 
and  will  long  divide  the  Christian  world.  According  to  one 
of  these,  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  is  incapable  of  exerting 
any  power  towards  a  state  of  acceptance  with  Giod,  or  even 
of  willing  it  with  an  earnest  desire,  until  excited  by  prevent- 
ing (pr£eveniens)  grace ;  which  grace  is  vouchsafeid  to  some 
only,  and  is  called  free,  because  Grod  is  not  limited  by  any 
respect  of  those  persons  to  whom  he  accords  this  gift. 
Whether  those  who  are  thus  called  by  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  are  so  irresistibly  impelled  to  it,  that  their  perseverance 
in  the  faith  and  good  works  which  are  the  fruits  of  their  elec- 
tion may  surely  be  relied  upon,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
either  at  first  obdurately  resist  the  divine  impulses,  or  finally 
swerve  from  their  state  of  grace,  is  another  question,  upon 
which  those  who  agree  in  the  principal  doctrine  have  been  at 
variance.  It  is  also  controverted  among  those  who  belong 
to  this  class  of  theologians,  whether  the  election  thus  freely 
made  out  of  mankind  depends  upon  an  eternal  decree  of  pre- 
destination, or  upon  a  sentence  of  God  following  the  fall  of 
man.  And  a  third  difference  relates  to  the  condition  of  man 
after  he  has  been  aroused  by  the  Spirit  from  a  state  of  entire 
alienation  from  God  j  some  holding  that  the  completion  as 
well  as  commencement  of  the  work  of  conversion  is  wholly 


vails  with  pnTBle  persons  to  entertain  it.  The  treatise  on  Schiim,  &om  wbidi 

The  moel  dnaular  siiil  strongest  pert  of  these  last  paauges  are  aot  extracted,  vat 

human  authoritf  is  properl;  in  llic  wiseal  printed   at  Oiford  in   1642,  vith   tome 

and  moot  lirtuoiis,  and  those  I  irov  are  aninudiersions  bjr  the  editor.     Wood's 

not  the  most  uuivvisaL" — iii.  164.  Athene,  liL  414, 
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owing  to  the  divine  influence,  while  others  maintain  a  co- 
operation of  the  will,  so  that  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  may  in 
some  degree  be  ascribed  to  himself.  But  the  essential  prin- 
dple  of  all  whom  we  reckon  in  this  category  of  divines  is  the 
necessity  of  preventing  grace,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  any  act,  in  the  first  instance, 
towards  his  own  salvation.  This,  in  some  or  other  of  its 
modificatioDS,  used  to  be  deemed  the  orthodox  scheme  of  doc- 
trine i  it  was  established  in  the  Latin  church  by  the  influence 
of  Augustin,  it  was  generally  held  by  the  schoolmen,  by  most 
of  the  early  reformers,  and  seems  to  be  inculcated  by  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  as  much  as  by  the  Artides  of 
the  church  of  England.  In  a  loose  and  modem  acceptation 
of  the  word,  it  often  goes  by  the  name  of  Calvinism,  which 
may  perh^  be  less  improper,  if  we  do  not  use  the  term  in 
an  exclusive  sense,  but,  if  it  is  meant  to  imply  a  particular 
relation  to  Calvin,  leads  to  controversial  chicane,  and  a  mis- 
statement of  the  historical  part  of  the  question. 

31.  An  opposite  class  of  theological  reasoners  belong  to 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Semi-pelagian  school. 
Hiese  concur  with  the  former  in  the  necessity  of  t^ii%>^ 
assistance  ft'om  the  Spirit  to  the  endeavours  of  man 
towards  subduing  his  evil  tendencies,  and  renewing  his  heart 
ID  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  but  conceive  that  every  sinner  is 
capable  of  seeking  this  assistance,  which  will  not  be  refused 
him,  and  consequently  of  beginning  the  work  of  conversion 
by  his  own  will.  They  therefore  either  deny  the  necessity  of 
preventing  grace,  except  such  as  is  exterior,  or,  which  comes 
effectively  to  the  stmie  thing,  assert  that  it  is  accorded  in  a 
sufficient  measure  to  every  one  within  the  Christian  church, 
whether  at  the  time  of  baptism,  or  by  some  other  means. 
They  think  the  opposite  opinion,  whether  founded  on  the 
hypothesis  of  an  eternal  decree  or  not,  irreconcilable  with 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
general  tenor  of  Scripture.  The  Semi-pelagian  doctrine  is 
commonly  admitted  to  have  been  held  by  the  Greek  fathers  ; 
but  the  authority  of  Augustin,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Western  church,  caused  it  to  assume  the  character  of  an 
heresy.  Some  of  the  Scotists  among  the  schoolmen  ^pear 
to  have  made  an  approach  t^  it,  by  their  tenet  of  grace  ex 
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congrno.  They  thought  that  the  human  virtues  and  moral 
dispositions  of  unregenerate  men  were  the  predisposing  ar- 
cumstances  which,  by  a  sort  of  fitness,  made  them  the  objects 
of  the  divine  goodness  in  according  the  benefits  of  his  grace. 
Thus  their  own  free-will,  from  which  it  was  admitted  that 
such  qualities  and  actions  might  proceed,  would  be  the  real, 
though  mediate,  cause  of  their  conversion.  But  this  was 
rejected  by  the  greater  part,  who  asserted  the  absolute  irre- 
spective freedom  of  grace,  and  appealed  to  experience  for  its 
frequent  efficacy  over  those  who  liad  no  inherent  virtues  to 
merit  it. 

32.   The  early  reformers,   and  none  more  than  Luther, 
maintained  the  absolute  passiveness  of  the  human 

TeneUoI  -ii  i  i  ■  p 

uwnbnn-  Will,  80  that  uo  good  sctions  evcH  after  conversion 
could  be  ascribed  in  any  proper  sense  to  man,  but 
altogether  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  Not  only,  however, 
Melanctithon  espoused  the  synergistic  doctrine,  but  the 
Lutheran  church,  though  not  in  any  symbolic  book,  has  been 
thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  towards  Semi-pelagianism, 
or  what  passed  for  such  with  the  more  rigid  par^.*  In  the 
reformed  church,  on  the  contrary,  the  Supra-lapsarian  tenets 
of  Calvin,  or  the  immutable  decrees  of  election  and  repro- 
bation from  all  eternity,  were  obviously  incompatible  with  any 
hypothesis  that  made  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  depend  upon 
himself.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  severer  nodoQS  (which  it  may  be  observed,  by  the  way, 
had  always  been  entirely  rejected  by  the  Anabaptists,  and  by 
some  of  greater  name  sudi  as  Sebasdan  Castalio,)  begim  to 
be  impugned  by  a  few  learned  men.  This  led  in  England  to 
what  are  called  the  Lambeth  articles,  drawn  up  by  Whitgift, 
six  of  which  assert  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination, 
and  three  deny  that  of  the  Semi-pelagians.  But  these,  being 
not  quite  approved  by  the  queen,  or  by  Lord  Burleigh,  were 
never  received  by  authority  in  our  church.  There  can  never- 
theless be  no  reasonable  or  even  sincere  doubt,  that  Calvinism, 
in  the  popular  sense,  was  at  this  time  prevalent ;  even  Hooker 

*   Le  Clero  uji  that  the  doctrine  of  should  put  a  diflvrent  construction  upon 

MclaDchthon,  which  Bossuet  ■tigmatisei  the  TridenE'me    canons;    but  of  count 

ai  Semi-peligiani  ii  thai  of  the  couooil  my  practice  in  these  nice  questious  ia  not 

of    Trent       Bibl.    Cbmue,  t.  341.       1  great. 
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adopted  the  Lambeth  articles  with  verbal  modificatJons  that 
do  not  affect  their  sense. 

33.  The  few  who,  in  England  or  in  the  reformed  churches 
upon  the  Continent,  embraced  these  novel  and  RiHofAr. 
mterodox  opinions,  as  they  were  then  accounted,  "'"'"""'• 
within  the  sixteenth  century,  excited  little  attention  in  compa- 
rison with  James  Arminius,  who  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Leyden  in  l604i.  The  controversy  ripened  in  a  few  years  ; 
it  was  intimately  connected,  not,  of  course,  in  its  owa  nature, 
but  by  some  of  those  collateral  influences  which  have  so  often 
determined  the  opinions  of  mankind,  with  the  political  rela- 
tions between  the  Dutch  clergy  and  the  States  of  Holland, 
as  it  was  afterwards  with  the  still  less  theological  differences 
of  that  government  with  its  Stadtholder  ;  it  appealed,  on  one 
side,  to  reason,  on  the  other,  to  authority  and  to  force ;  an 
unequal  conflict,  till  posterity  restore  the  balance.  Arminius 
died  in  1609  ;  he  has  left  works  on  the  lamn  topics  of  debate  ; 
bat  in  theological  literature,  the  great  chief  of  the  Arminian 
or  Remonstrant  church  is  Simon  Episcopius.  The 
prindples  of  Episcopius  are  more  widely  removed 

from  those  of  the  Augustiuian  school  than  the  five  articles,  so 
well  known  as  the  leading  tenets  of  Arminius,  and  condemnetl 
at  the  synod  of  Dort.  Of  this  famous  assembly  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  in  a  few  words.  The  copious  history  of  Brwidt  is 
perhaps  the  best  authority ;  though  we  must  own  that  the 
opposite  party  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  ,  We  are  here,  how- 
ever, on  merely  literary  ground,  and  the  proceedings  of  eccle- 
siastical synods  are  not  strictly  within  any  proviace  of  literary 
history. 

34.  The  works  of  Episcopius  were  collectively  published 
in  1650,  seven  years  after  his  death.  They  form  ini«rii. 
two  volumes  in  folio,  and  have  been  more  than  once  "'^- 
reprinted.  Hie  most  remarkable  are  the  Confessio  Remon- 
strantium,  drawn  up  about  16S4,  the  Apology  for  it  against 
a  (insure  of  the  opposite  party,  and  what  seems  to  have  been 
a  later  work,  and  more  celebrated,  his  Institutiones  Theolo- 
gtcae.  lliese  contain  a  new  scheme  of  religion,  compared 
with  that  of  the  established  churches  of  Europe,  and  may 
justly  be  deemed  the  representative  of  the  liberal  or  latitudi- 
narian  theology.      For  though   the  writings  of  Erasmus, 
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Cossander,  Castalio,  and  Acontius  had  tended  to  the  same 
purpose,  they  were  either  too  much  weakened  by  the  restrwats 
of  prudence,  or  too  obscure  and  transitory,  to  draw  much 
attention,  or  to  carry  any  weight  against  the  rigid  and  exclu- 
sive tenets  which  were  sustuned  hy  power. 

33.  The  earlier  treatises  of  Episcopius  seem  to  speak  on 
several  subiects  less  unequivocallv  than  tbe  Tbeolo- 
■nil  iFD-  gical  Institutions  ;  a  reserve  not  perhaps  to  be  cen- 
sured, and  which  all  parties  have  thought  themselves 
warranted  to  employ,  so  long  as  either  the  hope  of  agreement 
with  a  powerful  adversary,  or  of  mitigating  his  severity, 
should  remain.  Hence  the  Confession  of  the  Remonstrants 
explicitly  states  that  they  decline  the  Semi-pelagian  contro- 
versy, contenting  themselves  with  asserting  that  sufficient 
grace  is  bestowed  on  all  who  are  cdled  by  the  Gospel,  to 
comply  with  that  divine  call  and  obey  its  precepts.'  They 
used  a  form  of  words,  which  might  seem  equivalent  to  the 
tenet  of  original  sin,  and  they  did  not  avoid  or  refuse  that 
term.  But  Episcopius  afterwards  denies  it,  at  least  in  the 
extended  sense  of  most  theologians,  almost  as  explicitly  as 
Jeremy  Taylor.t  It  was  common  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  charge  me  Arminians,  and  especially  Episcopius,  with  Sfr- 
cittianism.  Bossuet,  who  seems  to  have  quarrelled  with  all 
parties,  and  is  neither  Molinist  nor  Jansenist,  Calvinist,  nor 
Arminian,  never  doubting  but  that  there  is  a  Bnn  footing 
between  them,  having  attacked  Episcopius  and  Grodus  par- 
ticularly for  Semi-pelagianism  and  Socinianism,  Le  Clerc 
entered  on  their  defence.  But  probably  he  would  have  passed 
himself  with  Bossuet,  and  hardly  cared  if  he  did  pass,  for  a 
heretic,  at  least  of  the  former  denomination.^ 


•  Epiwop.  Ope«,  vol.  L    p.  C4.      De 

t  In..i(.  Theolog.   lib.  ir.  sect.  ».  e.  9. 

Corruptionii  intius  univerulis  nulla  aunt 

I   era   not  aure   that    mjr  translation  is 

indicia  nee  signs;    imo  non  pauea  lual 

right ;  but  I  think  it  ii  wbnl  they  meant. 

signa  a  quibus  colligitur  naturam  totam 

By  prevenient  grace  they  leemcii  lo  haie 

humanam  sic  corruptam  non  esse.     The 

meant   only    the   eiterior   grace  of  the 

whole  ebapler,  Ubi  de  peceato,  quod  lo- 

cant,  ori^nis  agitur,  et  prccipua  S,  S. 

lent  to  the  Semi -pelagian  ichenic,  p.  199. 

Iocs  quibui  Innili  creditur,  eisminanlnr, 

but  there  may  be  some  shades  of  distinc- 

the  kind  in  bi»  fimt  dealings  with  theo- 

logy.  1  have  fbund  the  same  doctrine  in 

( Theolog.  ChristUDa,  lib.  iii.  c.  iv.)  al- 

Csliituii but  I  have  preserved  no  refer- 

lows it  in  a  qualified  sense. 

ence  as  to  either. 

}  Bibl.  Choisie,  Tol.  T. 
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36.  But  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarity  iti  the  writings 
of  Episcopius  was  his  reduction  of  the  fundainental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  far  below  the  muUitudinous  ^  «iio»ed 
articles  of  the  churches  j  confining  them  to  propo- 
sitions which  no  Christian  can  avoid  acknowledging  without 
manifest  blame ;  such,  namely,  wherein  the  subject,  the  pre- 
dicate, and  the  connexion  of  the  two  are  found  in  Scripture 
by  express  or  equivalent  words.*  He  laid  little  stress  on  the 
authority  of  the  church  ;  notwithstanding  the  advantage  he 
might  have  gained  by  the  Anti-Calvinistic  tenets  of  the 
fathers,  admitting,  indeed,  the  validity  of  the  celebrated  rule 
of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  in  respect  of  tradition,  which  the 
upholders  of  primitive  authority  have  always  liad  in  their 
months,  but  adding  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  find  any 
instance  wherein  it  can  be  usefully  applied,  t 

3J.  The  Arminian  doctrine  spread,   as  is  well  known,  in 
Respite  of  obloquy  and  persecution,  over  much  of  the 
Protestant  region  of  Europe.  The  Lutheran  churches  *^i»u- 
were  already  come  into  it ;    and  in  England  there 
was  a  predisposing  bias  in  the  rulers  of  the  church  towards  the 
authority  of  the  primitive  fathers,  all  of  whom,  before  the  age 
of  Augustin,  and  especially  the  Greek,  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  on  that  side,  which  promoted  the  growth 
of  this  Batavian  theology,  t     Even  in  France,  it  was  not 

■  NECauriii  qun  icripturU  continen-  eu  Ae  plui  i&\6  et  de  plu*  habile  d^ren- 

tur  talis  eise   onrnia,   u(   sine  inatllfe^ta  SL^ur.     Bibliotlieciiic  dr.-«  Auteun  i^srus 

hominii  culpa  ignorail,   ncgari,   aut    in  At  I'Eglisc  Romaine,  ii.  495. 
dubium  VDcari  D«iue«nt;  quia  ridelicet  The  life  of  Kpiscopiui  lias  been  writlcn 

aubjecti  cum  prsdicatu  conneiio  iieces-  tbiieminent  person  and  to  the  Arminian 

nria  in  ipsU  )ciipturia  est,  aut  eipres^,  part;  which   he  led.  in  two  recent   En- 

aut   lequipoUenter.      Inst.  TheoL  1.  ir.  gliah    works.   Nicholls'i  Calvininn  and 

e.  9.  Arminiaaism    displayed,    and    Calder^ 

t   Inslit.  Tbeolop.  L  iv.  «ct.  i.  c  15.  I-ife  of  Episcopius  (lfi35).      The  latter 

Dupin  sajB  or  Episcopius:    II  n'a  em-  U  lesi  verbose  and  luore  temperate  than 

ploir^  dsna  sea  ouvragea  que  dea  passages  the  former,  and   may  be  recommended, 

da  r^critun   sainie  qu'il  possMoit  par-  bi  a  bir  and  useful  production,   to  the 

faitement.     II  avoit  ausu  lu  leg  Rabbius,  general  reader.      Two  iheologlcal  parties 

mala  ou  ne  voit  paa  qu'il  eftt  Studio  In  in  this  countiy,  though  oppoaice  in  most 

pares    ni    I'antlquiti    eccl^siastique.       II  things,  are  inveterateiy  prejudiced  against 

fcrit  nettement  et  niftbodlquement,  pose  the  Leyden  school. 

dea  principes,  ne  dissimule  rien  des  ol)-  f    Gerard    Vosajus,    in    bis    Historia 

Jpctions  qu'on  peut  (aire  contre.  et  y  r£-  Felagiana,  the  first  edition  of  which,  in 

pond  du  mieui  qu'il  peut.      On  Toit  en  1619,  xrn  considerably  enlarged^  aHor- 

lui  une  tolerance  parfaite  pour  les  Soci-  wardt,  admitted  that  the  first  four  cen- 

niens,   quoiqu'il   se  declare  contre  eui  i  tuiies  did  not  countenance   llie  predes- 

pour  le  parti  d'Anniuiua,  jamais  il  n'a  tinarian  scheme  of  AugustJn.     'iliii  gave 
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without  considerable  influence.  Cameron,  a  divine  of  Sau- 
mur,  one  of  die  chief  Protestant  seminaries,  devised 
a  scheme  of  conciliation,  which,  notwithstanding' 
much  opposition,  gained  ground  in  those  churches.  It  was 
supported  by  some  highly  disdnguished  for  learning,  Amy- 
raut,  Daille,  and  Blondel.  Of  this  scheme  it  is  rem^kable, 
that  while  in  its  literal  purport  it  can  only  seem  a  modification 
of  the  Augustinian  hypothesis,  with  an  awkward  and  feeble 
admixture  of  the  other,  yet  its  tendency  was  to  efface  the 
former  by  degrees,  and  to  slide  into  the  Arminian  hypotheaa, 
which  ultimately  became,  I  believe,  very  common  in  ^  re- 
formed church. 

38.  Iliese  perpleidties  were  not  confined  to  Protestant 
RiHor  theology.  The  church  of  Rome,  strenuous  to  main- 
juKuUm.  j^jj  jjjg  tenets  of  Augustin,  and  yet  to  condemn 
those  who  did  the  same,  has  been  charged  with  exerting  the 

Elenitude  of  her  infallibility  to  enforce  the  beHef  of  an  inco- 
erent  syncretism.  She  had  condemned  Baius,  as  giving 
too  much  efficacy  to  grace ;  she  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
demning Molina  for  giving  too  little.  Both  Clement  VIII. 
and  Paul  V.  leaned  to  the  Dominicans  agwnst  the  Jesuits  ia 
this  controversy ;  but  the  great  services  and  influence  of  the 
latter  order  prevented  a  decision  which  would  have  humbled 
them  before  so  many  adversaries.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be 
said  that  the  Semi-pelagian,  or  Arminian  doctrine,  though 
consonant  to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  was  generally  ill  received  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  till  the  opposite  hypothesis,  that  of 
Augustin  and  Calvin,  having  been  asserted  by  one  man  in 
more  unlimited  propositions  than  had  been  usual,  a  re-acdon 
took  place,  that  eventually  both  gave  an  apparent  triumph  to 
the  Molinist  party,  and  endangered  the  dlurch  itself  by  the 
schism  to  which  the  controversy  gave  rise.  The  Augustinus 
of  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  was  published  in  1640,  and 

offence  in  Holluid;  his  book  v»  pub-  ther  he  acted  IVom  this  motiTC,  or  ftom 
liclj  cenaured;  he  was  ei communicated,  what  be  calls  simplieit;,  an  enpreasHm 
and  forbidden  to  teach  io  public  or  pri-  Ibr  wealtneo.  Voisius  was,  like  his  eon- 
Tate.  Vosalus,  like  others  remenibered  temporary  UsbeTf  a  man  of  much  more 
that  he  had  a  large  familir,  and  made,  leamingttian  atrcngthof  iolellect.  Bib- 
after  some  jean,  a  sort  of  retractation,  lioth^ne  UniTerselle,  niL  313.  3S9- 
vbich  of  oonrse  did  not  eipreas  his  real  Niceron,  vol.  liii. 
opinion.     Le  Clero  teeini  to  doubt  vbe- 
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in  the  very  aext  year  was  ccDBured  at  Rome.  But  as  tbe 
j^reat  controversy  that  sprang'  out  of  the  condemnation  of  this 
book  belongs  more  strictly  to  the  next  period,  we  shall  defer 
it  for  the  present. 

39-  The  Socinian  academy  at  Racow  which  drew  to  itself 
several  proselytes  from  other  countries,  acquired  socmui. 
considerable  importance  in  theological  Uterature  after  ^<'*"'"- 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  sect 
regarded  with  peculiar  animosity  would  escape  in  the  general 
disposition  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Poland  to  oppress  the 
dissidents  whom  they  had  long  feared  ;  the  Racovian  insti- 
tution was  broken  up  and  dispersed  in  1633,  though  some 
of  its  members  continued  to  linger  in  that  country  for  twenty 
years  longer.  The  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  (in  the  title-page,  Irenopolis)  in  io58, 
cont^ns  chiefly  the  works  of  Socinian  theologians  who  belong 
to  this  first  part  of  the  century.  The  PrBelectiones  Theo- 
l(^c«e  of  Faustus  Sociuus  himself,  being  published  in  1609> 
after  his  death,  fall  within  this  class.  They  contain  a  sjrs- 
tematic  theology  according  to  his  scheme,  and  are  praised  by 
Eichhom  for  the  acuteness  and  depth  they  often  display.* 
lu  these,  among  his  other  deviations  from  the  general  ortho- 
doxy of  Christendom,  Socinus  astonished  mankind  by  deny- 
ing the  evidences  of  natural  religion,  resolving  our  knowledge 
even  of  a  deity  into  revelation.  This  paradox  is  more  worthy 
of  those  who  have  since  adopted  it,  than  of  so  acute  a  reasoner 
as  Socinus.  t  It  is,  in  fact,  not  very  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
his  theology,  which,  rejecting  all  it  thinks  incompatible  with 
reason  as  to  the  divine  attributes,  should  at  least  have  some 
established  notions  of  them  upon  raUonal  principles.  The 
later  Socinians,  even  those  nearest  to  the  time,  did  not  follow 
their  master  in  this  part  of  his  tenets,  f    The  treatise  of  Vol- 

*  Eiohhoni,  tl  pari  1 .  p.  383.    Simon,  from  Ibis  denial  of  natural  religion,  but 

however,    obsena    that   Socinus    knev  with    luch   eDcomiums    on    Sociniu    » 

little  Greek  or  Hebrav,  as  he  owns  him-  some  archbiibops  would  bare  avoided. 

lel^  though  be  pretends  to  decide  ques-  f   Sociuum  sects  qus  prioeipea  DUper 

tloiu  which  require  a  knowledge  of  these  Volbeliiis.  nunc  Ruams  non  probant.  in 

language*.     I  quote  from   Bibliotb^ue  eo  quod  drea  Del  eognttionem  pelila  e 

UniTeisellei  toI.  iiiii.  p.  <98.  natura    rerum    argumenta    abdicaTerit. 

t  TUlotaon,  in  one  of  hU  lermoni,  ( I  Grot  £pi>t.  964.     See,  too,  Kuari  EpUt. 

cannot  gire  tbe  reference,  writing  from  p.  210. 
memorj,)  dinents,  u  might  be  expected. 
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kelius,  son-in-law  of  Socinus,  De  vera  Religione,  is  chiefly 
taken  from  the  latter's  writings.  It  was  printed  at  Racow 
in  l633,  and  a^n  in  Holland  in  l64il ;  but  most  of  the 
Dutch  impression  having  been  burned  hj  order  of  the  magis- 
trates,  it  is  a  very  scarce  book,  and  copies  were  formerly 
sold  at  great  prices.  Bat  the  hangman's  bonfire  has  lost  its 
charm,  and  forbidden  books,  when  they  happen  to  occur,  are 
no  longer-  in  much  request.  The  6rst  book  out  of  five  in 
tliis  volmne  of  Volketius,  on  the  attributes  of  God,  is  by 
Crellius. 

40.  Crellius  was,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Raco- 
Cieiiiui.  ^i*"^  school  in  this  century.*  Many  of  its  members, 
BuTui.  jjjjg  himself,  were  Germans,  their  sect  having  gained 
ground  in  some  of  the  Lutheran  states  about  this  time,  as  it 
did  also  in  tlie  United  Provinces.  Grotius  broke  a  \aatx 
with  him  in  his  treatise  De  Satisfactione  Christi,  to  which 
he  replied  in  another  with  the  same  title.  Each  retired  from 
the  field  with  the  courtesies  of  chivalry  towards  his  antago- 
nist The  Dutch  Arminians  in  general,  though  very  erro- 
neously supposed  to  concur  in  all  the  leading  tenets  of  the 
Racovian  theologians,  treated  them  with  much  respect,  t 
Grotius  was  often  reproached  with  the  intimades  he  kept  up 
among  these  obnoxious  sectaries  ;  and  many  of  his  letters,  as 
well  as  those  of  CurcelWus  and  other  leading  Arminians, 
bear  witness  to  the  personal  regard  they  felt  for  them.f 

*  Dupin  pruset  Volkeliui  highly,  but  (raKoUa  about  the  Tr'milj  than  llic  Cat- 
nays  of  Crclliua,  II  Bvoil  bnucoup  Au-  Tinlils. 

di^,  malt  il   n'ftuit  gwa  un  vsprit  furt         (   Grotiiu  n«n>r  shrunk  from  defend- 

iiuri.    Bild.  des  AuteunseparlH  ii.  GM.  inR  hii  intiniBcy  with  Rubtus  and  Crcl- 

V.  628.      Simon,    on   the   tontrary    (ubi  liua,    aud    after    praising     tlie     former, 

BUpri),  praisei  Crcilius  highly,  and  aays  eoncludes.  in  one  of  bis  letters,  with  this 

no   other   commenCatar   of  his  party   is  liberal  and  honest  sentiment :   Ego  vera 

comparable  to  liim.  ejus  sum  Bninii.  ^uique  iottituti,  ut  mlhl 

f  Tlic  Remontrants   refused  to   ana-  cum  bominibus   cunctit   praicipue   cum 

thcinatise  tLio  Sjcinians,  Episcopius  says,  Christianis  quantumTis  ermntibua  neces- 

on  secounl  of  the  apparent  srgumeats  in  titudinis  aliquid  puteiti  inlercedere,   id- 

their    feTour,    and    the   dillcrences   that  que  me  neque  dictis  neque  fiictis  pigeot 

hare  always  existed  oQ  that  had.     Apo-  <ienionEtrare.     EpisL  S60.      Hnrctici  nisi 

InRia    Confeaaionia.      Episc.    Op.    to),  i.  aliquid  haberent  veri  ac  nobkcum  com- 

His   own    leaets    were    probably    what  mune,  jsm  hsretici  Don  eneot.      SdaSe- 

•ome  would  call   Arisa )    tbus  be  says,  ries,   p.  873.       Niliil  Teri  eo  ficlum  eat 

Penonis   his   triinu  divinitalein   tilbiii,  dcteriuB,    quod    in    id    Sociaua    incidil. 

non   eollsteraliter   aut    co-ordinate,    sed  p.  88a      Tliia,  he  Ihougbt,  was  the  ciso 

suhoidiitat^     Inst.  Theol.  l.Iv.  c3.32.  in  loniequcstions,  where  Socinus,  without 

Grotius  says,  he  finds  tbe  Catholics  more  designing  it,  had  a^eed  with  rtntlquity. 
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Several  proofs  of  this  will  be  also  found  in  the  epistles  of 
Ruarus,  a  book  which  throws  much  light  on  the  theological 
opinions  of  the  age.  Ruarus  was  a  man  of  aeateness,  learn- 
ing, and  piety,  not  wholly  concurring  with  the  Racovians, 
but  not  far  removed  from  them.*     The  Conunentaries  of 


N«|ue  me  pud»t  comentire  Socino.  li 

omni    eiTore  alnoKlt?     Annim   ccelen- 

utlei  hutoria  ntU  taM«lur,  nonnullai 

tiam  inridit,  ut  woi  fecit  in  eonlroveraU 

opiniunea  portentosai  iam  turn  inter  em 

Id.    p.  79T.      Soeiniu  hoo  non  ■gens  in 

Quin   ut  Terum    btear.  m   ipw   docet 

cidiC  et  CM  paru*,  nt  ingenio  Talrbnt. 

nostra  (cUle  dicaio.  Talde  me  pccnileret 

etiun  vera  dieenu  aucUiriUteni  detiai- 

Cidvini  vstri  ac  Bei»  «  nihilo  ulidiua 

cre.     Epitt.  966.     Etbd  during  hu  cod- 

ttoieniy  with  Crelliui  be  wrote  to  him 

deo   illoi  ipHiif  quo*   tu  mih!   obducia. 

fecisK.  p.  183.      He  lamented  the  fatal 

tcm  in  epiilola  Ua,  qua  mihi  longS  gra- 

tisuma  HdTenit,  de  me  judicu,   non  erne 

reference  for  entiquity  was  leading  hi» 

friend  Grotius:    fortMsii  et  antiquitatis 

quara  «iin  animo,  aut  booi  alieuju*  ami- 

ficiatum  erroribus  prtcluiit,  ultra  UneBia 

eum  perduiit,  p.  277.  (1642);  and  in  an- 

Tera  icligione  [Volkelii],  quen  , 

eurri,  leleclurui  ec  posthac,   mulla  in-  some  hopes  of  hii  ci 

Tcnio  summo   cum   judicio  obsenata  ;  mended  to  him  thee 

illud  Tero  asoulo  jgratulor,  reperloi  ho-  with  Rivet,  he  pliinlj  replies  that  the  for- 

mines,    qui   neutiquam    iu   controveniis  mer  had  extenuated  lome  things  in  the 

niblilibui  tantum  ponunt,   quantum  in  churcbofRome whichougbt tDbeallercd. 

verm  *ita!  emcadatione,  et  quotidiano  ad  p.  858.    Thii  he  frequentlj  laments  in  tbe 

sanetilatem  profectu.  Epist,2S0.  (IG31.)  coune  of  hla  letlen,  but,  iu  compariiion 

He  vrote  vilb  kindneu  and  regret  on  with  some  of  the  sterner  Sociniatia,  treats 

the  breaking  up  of  the  eitiiblishment  at  him  with  gentlences.      It  ia  remarkable 

Raco«  in  163S.   Ep.  1006.     Grotiua  has  that  even  he  and  Crelliui  seem  to  have 

been  ai  obnoilous  on  the  acore  of  So-  deluded  tbe  members  of  the  church  of 

cioianiem  a  of  Popery.      His  Commen-  Rome,  except  (he   "  vulgui  ineruditum 

tariea  on  the   Scripturea  are  taxed  with  et  Casiandri  gregales,"  &om   salvation; 

it,  and  io  bet  he  is  not  in  good  odour  and  this  while  almost  all  cburchea  were 

witb  any  but  the  Arminian  dirinea,  nor  anathemaUsing  themaelTca   in   the  same 

do  thejr,  we  aee,  wholly  agree  with  him.  way.      Ruar,  EpisL  p.  9.  and  p.  167. 

■    Kuarua  nearly  agreed  with  Gtotiua,         This  book  contain!  two  centuries  of 

■a  to  tbe  attmement ;  at  leaal  the  latter  epistles,  the  second  of  which  ia  said  to 

thought  ao.     De  salishctione  ila  mihl  be  very    scarce,    and    I    doubt   whetber 

respondit,  ut  nihil  adraodum  cuntrorer-  many  have  read  the   first,  which    must 

sic  relinqnerelur.     Grot.  Epiit.  Sda  8e-  excuse    my    quotations.      The   learning, 

riea.  p.  8BI.      See  also  Ruati  Epialolie,  sense,  and  integrity  of  Ruarus,  as  well 

p.  148.  2S2.      He  paid  also  more  respect  as  the  high  respect  which  Caliilus.  Cur- 

to  the  second  century  than  some  of  his  eeltvui,   and  other  great   men  felt  for 

brethren,    p.  iOO.  439.,  and  even  Strug-  him,  render  the  book  of  some  interest. 

gles  to  agree  with  the  Ante-Nicene  fa-  He  telli  ua  that  while  he  was  in  England, 

then,    though    he   cannot   come    up   to  about  1617, aprofeasorship  at  Cambridge 

them.   p.  975.  396.       But  in   answer  to  was  ofTered  to  him  worth  IDOL  per  an. 

some  irf*  his  correapondenta  who  nugni-  num,  beside*  as  ntucb  more  from  priiste 

fied  primitiie  authority,  he  well  replies :  pupils,   p.  71 .     But  he  probably  mistook 

Deinde  quiero  qui*  illoi  Bxit  veritati  ter-  the  civil  speeches  of  individuals  for  an 

nuiios?   quis  duo  ilia  prima  swcula  ab  ofTer:    be  wal  not  eminent  enough  for 


VOL.  II. 
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Grotitis  on  the  Scriptores  have  been  also  charged  with  So- 
dnianism ;  but  he  pleaded  that  his  interpretadoos  were  those 
of  the  fathers. 

41.  Two  questioos  of  great  importance,  which  had  been 
raised  in  the  preceding  century,  became  still  more 
interesting  in  the  present,  on  account  of  the  more 
frequent  occasion  that  the  force  of  drcumstances  gave  for 
their  investigation,  and  the  greater  names  that  were  engaged 
in  it.  Both  of  these  arose  out  of  the  national  eBtabllshment 
of  churches,  and  their  consequent  relation  to  the  common- 
wealth. One  rf^arded  the  power  of  the  magistrate  over  the 
chnrch  he  recognised;  the  other  involved  the  right  of  his 
subjects  to  dissent  from  it  by  non-conformity,  or  by  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  worship. 

4/2.  Erastus,  by  proposing  to  substitute  for  the  ancient  dia- 
luinuioHi  cipline  of  ecdesiastical  censure,  and  especially  for 
bj  Hooker,  excommunication,  a  perpetual  superintendence  of  the 
civil  power  over  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  church,  had  given 
name  to  a  scheme  generally  denominated  Erastianism,  though 
in  some  respects  far  broader  than  any  thing  he  seems  to  have 
suggested.  It  was  more  elaboratdy  maintuned  by  Hooker  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  had  been,  in  fact,  that  on  which 
the  English  reformation  under  Henry  was  originally  fouoded. 
But  as  it  was  manifestly  opposed  to  the  ultra-montane  pre- 
tensions of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  even  to  the  more  moderate 
theories  of  the  Catholic  church,  being  of  course  destructive  of 
her  independence,  so  did  it  stand  in  equal  contradiction  to 
the  presbyterian  scheme  of  Scotland  and  of  the  United  Pro- 
ud cra-  vinces.  In  the  latter  country,  the  States  of  Hol- 
*""'  land  had  been  favourable  to  the  Arminians,  so  far 
at  least  as  to  repress  any  violence  against  them  ;  the  clergy 
were  exasperated  and  intolerant ;  and  this  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  dvil  supremacy,  in  which  Grotius  by  one  of  his  early 
works,  entitied  Pietas  Ordinum  Hollandite,  published  in 
l6l3,  sust^ned  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  inhibit  dan- 
gerous controversies. 

43.  He  returned,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  to  the 

■ucb  B  propoul  on  the  put  of  the  uni.  nlitjr  of  the  nrl;  Sociniuu  was  fcr; 
Tcmtf ;  and  at  leaat  he  miut  have  been  Btrict  and  gybd  ascetic,  prgufa  of  vhicli 
lilent  about  hit  Socimaniun.     Tbc  mo-    appeat  id  these  lelten,  p.  306.  et  alibi, 
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same  theme  in  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  work,  De 
Imperio  Summanim  Potestatum  circa  Sacra.    It  is 

f  111-  -       ■    1  r  1  HUtniUH 

written  upon  the  Anglican  pnociples  oi  regal  supre-  "  "J'"'- 
macj,  wluch  had,  however,  become  far  less  popular  g^j^ 
with  the   rulers  of   our  church,  than  in  the  days 
of  Cranmer,  Whitgift,  and  Hooker.     After  stating  the  ques- 
tion, and  proving  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  magistrate 
by  natural  law,   Scripture,  established  usage,  agreement  of 
Heathen  and  Christian  writers,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
he  distinguishes  control  over  sacred  offices  from  their  exer- 
cise, and  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  magistrate  may  take 
the  latter  on  himself ;  which,  though  practised  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  he  finds  inconvenient  st  present,  the  man> 
uers  required  for  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  character  being 
wholly  different.* 

44<.  Actions  may  be  prescribed  or  forbidden  by  natural 
divine  law,  positive  divine  law,  or  human  taw ;  the  latter 
extending  to  nothing  but  what  is  left  indefinite  by  the  other 
two.  But  though  we  are  bound  not  to  act  in  obedience  to 
human  laws  which  contradict  the  divine,  we  are  also  bound 
not  forcibly  to  resist  them.  We  may  defend  ourselves  hy 
force  against  an  equal,  not  against  a  snperior,  as  he  proves, 
first,  from  the  Digest,  and,  secondly,  from  the  New  Testa- 
mentt  Thns  the  rule  of  passive  obedience  is  unequivocally 
laid  down.  He  meets  the  recent  examples  of  resistance  to 
sovereigns,  by  saying  that  they  cannot  be  approved  where 
the  kings  have  had  an  absolute  power ,  but  where  they  are 
bound  by  compact  or  the  authority  of  a  senate  or  of  estates, 
^nce  their  power  is  not  unhmited,  they  may  be  resisted  on 
just  grounds  by  that  authority.^  "  Which  I  remark,"  he 
proceeds  to  say,  "  lest  any  one,  as  I  sometimes  have  known, 
should  disgrace  a  good  cause  by  a  mistaken  defence." 

4i5.  The  magistrate  can  alter  nothing  which  is  definitely 
laid  down  by  the  positive  law  of  God ;  but  he  may  regulate 
the  circumstantial  observance  even  of  such  ;  and  as  to  things 
undefined  in  Scripture  he  has  plenary  jurisdiction  ;  such  as 


•  Cap.  4.  t  C«p.  3.  gerentur,  in  ho: 

t  Sin    oliciibi    tegei    tales  fuere,    qui  non  obtinent,  Bima  ci  c^tin 

pactis  sWe  poaitiTii  le^bus  et  Knatus  qunni  superiorum  senteotia  i 

alioiyui  nit  ordiQum  dcaretU  adsttiD-  de  cauns  potuerunt     Ibid. 
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the  temporalities  of  the  church,  the  convocation  of  synods, 
the  election  of  pastors.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those 
who  would  limit  the  civil  power  by  aflirming  any  thing-  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  divine  law."  The  authority  attributed  in 
Scripture  to  churehea  does  not  interfere  with  the  power  of 
the  magistrate,  being  persuasive  and  not  coercive.  The 
whole  church  has  no  coercive  power  by  divine  right.t  But 
since  the  visible  church  is  a  society  of  divine  institution,  it 
follows  that  whatever  is  naturally  competent  to  a  lawful  so- 
ciety is  competent  also  to  the  church,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
to  be  withdrawn  ft'om  it.t  It  has,  therefore,  a  legislative 
govemtneut  (regimen  constitutivum),  of  which  he  gives  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  day  aa  an  example.  But  this  does 
not  impair  the  sovereign's  authority  in  ecclesiasdcal  matters. 
In  treating  of  that  supremacy,  be  does  not  clearly  show  what 
jurisdiction  he  attributes  to  die  magistrate ;  most  of  his  in- 
stances relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  as  to 
which  no  question  is  likely  to  arise.  §  But  on  the  whole  he 
means  undoubtedly  to  carry  the  supremacy  as  &r  as  is  done 
in  England. 

46.  In  a  chapter  on  the  due  exercise  of  the  civil  supre- 
macy over  the  church,  he  sihows  more  of  a  Protestant  feeling 
than  would  have  been  found  in  him  when  he  approached  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  || ;  and  declares  fully  against  submis* 
sion  to  any  visible  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  so  that  sove- 
reigns are  not  bound  to  follow  the  ministers  of  the  church  in 
what  they  may  affirm  as  doctrine.  Kcclesiastical  synods  he 
deems  often  useful,  but  thinks  the  magistrate  is  not  bound 
to  act  with  their  consent,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  per- 
nicious.^ The  magistrate  may  determine  who  shall  com- 
pose such  synods  *  *  ;  a  strong  position  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove  at  great  length.     Even  if  the  members  are  elected  by 

•  Cap.  3. 
t   C.p,4. 

i   QuandDquidem   «c1e 
dirina  lege  Dan  permiuiia 
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the  churcb,  the  magistrate  may  reject  those  whom  he  reckotis 
unfit ;  be  may  preside  in  the  assembly,  confirm,  reject,  annul 
its  decisions.  He  may  also  legislate  about  the  whole  or- 
ganisation of  the  established  church."  It  is  for  him  to  de- 
termine what  form  of  religion  shall  be  publicly  exercised ; 
an  essential  right  of  sovereignty  as  political  writers  have  laid 
it  down.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  experience  ;  "  for  if  any 
one  shall  ask  why  the  Romish  religion  flourished  in  England 
under  Mary,  the  Protestant  under  Elizfibeth,  no  cause  can  be 
assigned  but  the  pleasure  of  these  queens,  or,  as  some  might 
say,  of  the  queens  and  parliaments."  To  the  objection  from 
the  danger  of  abuse  in  conceding  so  much  power  to  the  sove- 
reign, he  replies  that  no  other  theory  will  secure  us  better. 
On  every  supposition  the  power  must  be  lodged  in  men,  who 
are  all  liable  to  error.  We  must  console  ourselves  by  a  trust 
in  Divine  Providence  alone.t 

47.  He  sovereign  may  abolish  false  religions  and  punish 
their  professors,  which  no  one  else  can.  Here  ag^n  we  find 
precedents  instead  of  arguments ;  but  he  says  that  the  primi- 
tive church  disapproved  of  capital  punishments  for  heresy, 
which  seems  to  be  his  main  reason  for  doing  the  same.  The 
sovereign  may  also  enjoin  silence  in  controversies,  and  inspect 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  without  limiting  himself  by  the 
canons,  though  he  will  do  well  to  regard  them.  Legislation 
and  jurisdiction,  that  is,  of  a  coercive  nature,  do  not  belong 
to  the  church,  except  as  they  may  be  conceded  to  it  by  the 
dvil  power,  t  He  fully  explains  the  various  kinds  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  that  have  been  gradually  introduced.  Even  the 
power  of  the  keys,  which  is  by  divine  right,  cannot  be  so 
exercised  as  to  exclude  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  sove- 
reign J  as  he  proves  by  the  Roman  law,  and  by  the  usage  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  § 

4i8.  The  sovereign  has  a  control  ^inspectionem  cum  im- 
perio)  over  the  ordination   of  priests,  and  certunly  possesses 

*  Cap.  B.   Null*  in  re  nugii  eiueeicit  mute,  Eruigelica  ligucrit,  cauu  proiinia 

Tu  aumiiii  impeiii,  quam  quod  in   cjiu  reddi  non  poterit,  uisi  ei  aibitrio  regitia- 

aibilrio  eitqusnitn  religio  publicj  eier-  rum,  aut,  ut  quibiudam  videtur,  r^ina- 

'     ,  idque  prccipuum  inter  majesUtis  rum  ae  parlamcDtL  p.  34S. 

.  t  C«p.8. 

1  i  Ibid. 

:  §  Cap.  9. 
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a  right  of  coiifirmation,  that  is,  the  assignment  of  an  ordiuDed 
minister  to  a  given  cure.  *  And  though  the  election  of  pas- 
tors belongs  to  the  church,  this  may,  for  good  reasons,  be 
taken  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  Instances  iu  point 
are  easily  found,  and  the  chapter  upon  the  subject  contains  an 
interesting  historical  summary  of  this  part  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  In  every  case,  the  sovereign  has  a  right  of  annulling 
an  election,  and  also  of  removing  a  pastor  from  the  local 
exercise  of  his  ministry,  t 

49'  This  is  the  full  development  of  an  Erastian  theory, 
which  Cranmer  had  early  espoused,  and  which 
■g^u>t*  Hooker  had  m^ntained  in  a  less  extensive  manner. 
Bossuet  has  animadverted  upon  it,  nor  can  it  appear 
tolerable  to  a  zealous  churchman,  t  It  was  well  received  in 
England  by  the  lawyers,  who  had  always  been  jealous  of  the 
spiritual  tribunals,  especially  of  late  years,  when  under  the 
patronage  of  Laud  they  had  taken  a  higher  tone  than  seemed 
compatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  common  law.  The 
scheme,  nevertheless,  is  open  to  some  ohjectjons,  when  pro- 
pounded  in  bo  unlimited  a  manner ;  none  of  which  is  more 
striking  than  that  it  tends  to  convert  differences  of  religious 
opinion  into  crimes  against  the  state,  and  furnishes  bigotry 
with  new  arguments  as  well  as  new  arms,  in  its  conflict  with 
the  free  exercise  of  human  reason.  Grotius,  however,  feared 
rather  that  he  had  given  too  little  power  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate than  too  much.  § 

50.  Persecution  for  religious  heterodoxy,  in  all  its  degrees, 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  principle,  as  well  as  the 


nemo  lanui  ncgSTerit.  to  tbm  temporal  powei  of  biibopa. 

f  Ibid.  writes  in  Auguit.  1641,  Episcopia  Ad- 

t  Sm  TiC   Gere's   reraarki   on  whsl  glis  TJdetur  manHimiii    uoineD   pmpe 

BoMUet  bu  uid.     Biblioth^ue  Cboiiie,  une  re.  aecin  et  opulentia  et  ■udoritMc 

p.  31S.  Mibi  ooa  diiplieet  ccdcne  pmctom  ct 

§  Ego  multo  magit  Tereor,  ne  miniu  «b  inaoi  pomps  et   *  eun's  ■ceulatium 

qium   par  e>t    magistnlibuB,    aut  plu»-  rerum  lublenui.    p.  1011.      He   bad   a 

"     "    "  """"" — "~   regard  for  Idud,  aa  the  restorer  of  a  re- 

vereDce  for  piimitiie  antiquity,  and  fre- 

LO  quidcm  itlis  vtiafiet  qui  ■■  quently  lanwnti  his  &te;  but  had  saicl, 

eoeleaiani  Tooant.    EpiaL  4E.     Tbit  vts  in  1640,  Doleo  quod  epiicopi  nlinium 

in    1G14,   after   the    publication    of    the  inteodendo   potentia  sua  nerroa  odium 

FielasOrdinum  Hollandiie.     Ashedrew  libi    potiua   quam    amoreni    populoruro 

nearer  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  that  pariunt      Ep.  13W, 
of  Canterbury,   he  must  probably  ba^e 
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pracdoe,  of  every  church.  It  was  held  inconsistent  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  magistrate  to  permit  any  religion 
bat  his  own ;  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  suSer  ^rtn^om 
any  but  the  true.  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  a  com- 
promise between  belligerent  parties ;  the  toleration  of  the 
dissidents  in  Poland  was  neariy  of  the  same  kind ;  but  no 
state  powerful  enough  to  restrun  its  sectaries  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  separate  worship  had  any  scruples  about  the 
right  and  obligation  to  do  so.  Even  the  writers  of  that  cen- 
tury, who  seemed  most  strenuous  for  toleration,  Castalio, 
CeLo,  and  Koomhert,  bad  confined  themselves  to  denying 
the  justice  of  penal,  and  especially  of  capital  inflictions  for 
heresy ;  the  liberty  of  public  worship  had  but  incidentally,  if  at 
all,  been  discussed.  Acontius  had  developed  larger  principles, 
distinguishing  the  fundamental  from  the  accessory  doctrines 
of  the  Gi^pel ;  which,  by  weakening  the  associations  ot 
bigotry,  prepared  the  way  for  a  Catholic  tolerance.  Episco- 
pius  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  treatise  of  Acontius, 
De  Stratagematibus  Satanse,  and  says  that  die  Remonstrants 
trod  dosely  in  his  steps,  as  would  appear  by  comparing  their 
writings ;  so  that  he  shall  quote  no  passages  in  proof,  their 
entire  books  bearing  witness  to  the  conform!^.* 

51.  llie  Arminian  dispute  led  by  necessary  consequence 
to  the  question  of  public  toleration.     They  sought    ^  ^. 
at  first  a  free  admission  to  the  pulpits,  and  in  an  [^^ 
exceUent  speech  of  Grotius,  addressed  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Amsterdam  in  l6l6,  he  objects  to  a  separate  toler- 
ation as  rending  the  bosom  of  the  church.     But  it  was  soon 
evident  that  nothing  more  could  be  obtained ;  and  their  ad- 
versaries refused  this.     They  were  driven,  therefore,  to  con- 
tend for  religious  liber^,  and  the  writings  of  Epicopius  are 
full  of  this  plea.     Against  capital  punishments  for  heresy  he 
raises  his  voice  with  indignant  severity,  and  asserts  that  the 
whole  Christian  world  abhorred  the  fatal  precedent  of  Calvin 
in  the  death  of  Servetus.t     This  indicates  a  remarkable 

*   Ep'neop.  Oper*,  i.  301.  (edit.  1665.)  atroci  Fic'inore,  crueirto  Bitnul  anima  et 

f  Calvinu)  lignum  primus  eilulit  >u-  calamo  parenUTit      Apologia  pro  Con- 

pn  alioi  omnet,  ct  eiempluoi  dedit  in  Teas.       Remonitiantiuni,   c.  34.    p.  341. 

IbeatroGrbenneoiifuiiettiaimuTn.  quod-  The  whole  punge  ii  lerj  renwrkablF, 

que  Chrinianus  ^oibii  merito  enccntur  as  an  indigoaat  reproof  of  a  part;,  who, 

M  abomiDatur;   ll«o  boo  cooteotiu  tam  while  liTing  under  po  "' 
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change  already  wrought  in  the  sendments  of  mankind.  No 
capi^  punishments  for  heresy  seem  to  have  been  inflicted 
in  Protestant  countries  after  this  time ;  nor  were  they  as 
frequently  or  as  boldly  vindicated  as  before.* 

52.  The  Independents  claim  to  themselves  the  honour  of 
bftheinda-  having  been  the  first  to  maintain  the  prindples  of 
'™^""'  general  toleration,  both  as  to  freedom  of  worship, 
and  immunity  from  penalties  for  opinion.  But  that  the  Ar- 
minians  were  not  as  early  promulgators  of  the  sanoe  nob)e 
tenets  seems  not  to  have  been  proved.  Creilius  in  his  Vin- 
dicise  pro  Heligionis  Libertate,  1636,  contended  for  the  Polish 
dissidents,  and  especially  for  his  own  sect.t  The  principle 
is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  writings  of  Chillingworth, 
and  still  more  of  Hales  j  but  the  first  famous  plea,  in  this 
country,  for  tolerance  in  religion,  on  a  comprehensive  basis 
and  on  deep-seated  foundations,  was  the  Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
.ndtyjm-  iig  hy  Jeremy  Taylor.  This  celebrated  work  was 
'"'  ''"'■  written,  according  to  Taylor's  dedication,  during  his 
retirement  in  Wales,  whither  he  was  driven,  as  he  expresses 
it,  "  by  this  great  storm  which  hath  dashed  the  vessel  of  the 
church  all  in  pieces,"  and  published  in  164?.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  without  access  to  books ;  it  is  evident,  however, 
from  the  abundance  of  his  quotations,  that  he  was  not  much 
in  Virant  of  them  ;  and  irom  this,  as  well  as  other  strong 

ray  out  (or   llb«it;f  of  coniclence,    and  hia  Church  Hutoij,  wrillea  about  1650, 

dcnj  the    right  of  punishing  opinions;  (peaks  with  some  diupprobation  oT  the 

yet  in    a][    their  wtitings   ind    actions,  lympiithy  of  the  people  with  Legat  ud 

vhcD  they  have  the  power,  display  the  'Wighlitun,  burned  by  Jams  I.,  in  1614; 

very  opposite  princ'iptes.      [The  council  and  this  is  the  more  remarlahle,  as  he  !■ 

of  Geneva,  in  1S3S,  little  aihamed  of  Ihe  a  well-natured  and  not  generally  bigoted 

dealh  of  Scrvetsa,   lind  cuodemned  one  writer.      I  should  think  he  was  the  lateM 

Nicolas    Antoine    to   be    atrangled    and  Protestant  who  has  taruisbed  bis  name 

burned  fbr  denying  the  Trinity.     Bib-  by  luch  sentiments. 

lioth^que  Raisonn^  ii.  156.     I  do  not         t  This  short  tract,  which  will  be  Ibund 

distinctly  recollect  any  Inter  caie  in  Pro-  among  the  collected  vorki  of  Crellius, 

testant  countries  of  capital  punishment  in  the  Biblielheea  Fntnim  Polonoram, 

for  mere  heresy.  — 1942.]  contains  n  just  and  temperate  pleading 

"   De  hareticorum  psnii  qua  icripsi,  for  religious  liberty,  but  little  which  can 

in  lis  mecum  sentit  Gnllia  et  Germania,  appear  very  striking   in   modem   umes. 

ut  puto,  omnis.      Grot.  Epist    p.  941.  It  is    said,    nerertheless,   to    ha*e   been 

(16420     ^'"^  y™"  sooner  there  had  translated   and   republished   by    D'Hol- 

been  remains  of  the  leaven  in  France,  bach  about  IT6a      This  I  hsTenot  seen, 

AdfersuB  hiereticidia,  he  says  in  1636,  but  there  must,  I  presume,  have  been  a 

satis  ut  arbitror  plane  locutus  sum,  ctrt^  good  deal  of  anutinuiU  added  to  make  it 

itatithic  muttm  ob  id  oSenderim.  p.  TB9.  stimulating  enough  tai  his  sehooL 
Qat  own  Fuller,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  In 
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indications,  we  may  reasonably  believe,  tbat  a  considerable 
part  of  his  treatise  had  been  committed  to  paper  long  before. 

53.  The  argument  of  this  important  book  rests  on  one 
leading  maxim,  derived  from  the  Arminlao  divines, 
as  it  was  in  them  from  Erasmus  and  Acontius,  that  orprnphs- 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  are  comprised 
iQ  narrow  compass,  not  beyond  the  Apostles'  creed  in  its 
literal  meaning ;  that  all  the  rest  is  matter  of  disputation,  and 
too  uncertain,  for  the  most  part,  to  warrant  our  condemning 
those  who  differ  from  us,  as  if  their  error  must  be  criminal. 
This  one  proposition,  much  expanded,  according  to  Taylor's 
diffuse  style,  and  displayed  in  a  variety  of  language,  pervades 
the  whole  treatise;  a  small  part  of  wluch,  in  comparison  with 
the  rest,  bears  immediately  on  the  point  of  political  toleration, 
as  a  duty  of  civil  governments  and  of  churches  invested  with 
power.  In  the  greater  portion,  Taylor  is  rather  arguing 
ag;aiii8t  that  dogmatism  of  judgment,  which  induces  men, 
either  singly  or  collectively,  to  pronounce  with  confidence 
where  only  a  varying  probability  can  be  attained.  This  spirit 
is  the  religious,  though  not  entirely  the  political,  motive  of 
intolerance }  and  by  chasing  this  from  the  heart,  he  inferred, 
not  that  he  should  lay  wide  the  door  to  universal  freedom,  but 
dispose  the  magistrate  to  consider  more  equitably  the  claims 
of  every  sect  "  Whatsoever  is  against  the  foundation  of 
faith,  or  contrary  to  good  life  and  the  laws  of  obedience,  or 
destructive  to  human  society  and  the  public  and  just  interests 
of  bodies  politic,  is  out  of  the  limits  of  my  question,  and  does 
not  pretend  to  compliance  or  toleration ;  so  that  I  allow  no 
indifferency,  nor  any  countenance  to  those  religions  whose 
principles  destroy  government,  nor  to  those  religions,  if  there 
be  any  such,  that  teach  ill  life." 

54^.  No  man,  as  Taylor  here  teaches,  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  believe  that  in  revelation,  which  is  not  so  re- 
vealed, but  that  wise  men  and  good  men  have  differed  >>>•  <>«- 
in  their  opinions  about  it.     And  the  great  variety 
of  opinions  in  churches,  and  even  in  the  same  church,  "there 
being  none  that  is  in  prosperity,"  as  he  with  rather  a  startiing 
boldness  puts  it,  "  but  changes  her  doctrines  every  age,  either 
by  bringing  in  new  doctrines,  or  by  contradicting  her  old," 
shows  diat  we  can  have  no  term  of  union,  but  that  wherein 
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aU  agree,  the  creed  of  the  apostles.*  And  hence,  though  we 
may  undoubtedly  carry  on  our  own  private  inquiries  as  much 
farther  as  we  see  reason,  none  who  hold  this  fundamental 
fwth  are  to  be  esteemed  heretics,  nor  liable  to  punishmeut. 
And  here  he  proceeds  to  reprove  all  those  oblique  acta  which 
are  not  direct  persecutions  of  men's  persons,  the  destruction  of 
books,  the  forbidding  the  publication  of  new  ones,  the  setting 
out  fraudulent  editions  and  similar  acts  of  falsehood,  by  whidi 
men  endeavour  to  stifle  or  prevent  religious  inquiry.  "  It  is  a 
strange  industry  and  an  importune  diligence  that  was  used  by 
our  forefathers :  of  all  those  heresies  which  gave  them  battle 
and  employment,  we  have  absolutely  no  record  or  monument, 
but  what  uiemselves  who  are  adversaries  have  transmitted  to 
us;  and  we  koow  that  adversaries,  especially  such  who  observed 
all  opportunities  to  discredit  both  the  persona  and  doctrines  of 
the  enemy,  are  not  Jways  the  beat  records  or  witnesses  of  such 
transactions.  We  see  it  now  in  this  very  age,  in  the  present 
distemperatures,  that  parties  are  no  good  registers  of  the  actions 
of  the  adverse  side ;  andifwecannotbeconfident  of  the  truth  of 
a  story  now,  now  I  say  that  it  is  possible  for  any  man,  and 
likely  that  the  interested  adversary  will  discover  the  impos- 
ture, it  is  far  more  unlikely  that  after  ages  should  know  any 
other  truth,  but  such  as  serves  the  ends  of  the  representers."t 
55.  None  were  accounted  heretics  by  the  primitive  church, 
who  held  by  the  Apostles*  creed,  till  the  council  of 
or  upw-  Nice  defined  some  things,  rightly,  indeed,  as  Taylor 
ITu"  professes  to  believe,  but  perb^s  with  too  much  alter- 
ation of  the  simplicity  of  ancient  faith,  so  that,  "  he 
had  need  be  a  subtle  man  who  understands  the  very  words  of 
the  new  determinations."  And  this  was  carried  much  farther 
by  later  councils,  and  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  of  which, 
though  protesting  his  own  persuasion  in  its  truth,  he  intimates 
not  a  little  disapprobation.  The  necessary  articles  of  faith 
are  laid  down  clearly  in  Scripture ;  but  no  man  can  be  secure, 

*  "  Since  no  churoha  beliere  them-  or    olbcr."      Thia   u   Tajlot'i   levlm 

■eWea infill] ible. that  only  eicepted  which  mode  of  grappling  with  bis  argument; 

■11  other  churchei  an;  is  mast  of  all  dc-  and  any  gther  muit  give  a  church  that 

c«ved,  it   were  Mnnge  if.  in  lo   many  cliims  in&llibilitj' the  adf ullage. 

articles,   which    make   up   Iheii    scleral  f  '^o'-  riL    p.  424.      Hcber's    Tdilioa 

bodies  of  conrcHions,  they  had  not  mis.  of  Taylor, 
taken,  ereiy  one  of  tbem,  in  lome  thing 
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Its  to  mysterious  points,  that  he  shall  certainly  understand  and 
believe  them  in  their  true  sense,  lliis  he  shows,  first,  from 
the  great  discrepancy  of  reading  in  manuscripts  (an  argu- 
ment which  he  overstates  in  a  very  uncritical  and  incautious 
manner),  next,  from  the  dififerent  senses  the  words  will  bear, 
which  there  is  no  cert^n  mark  to  distinguish,  the  infinite 
variety  of  human  understandings,  swayed,  it  may  be,  by 
interest,  or  determined  by  accidental  and  extrinsical  circum- 
stances, and  the  fallibility  of  those  means,  by  which  men 
hope  to  att^n  a  clear  knowledge  of  scriptural  truth.  And 
after  exposing,  certainly  with  no  extenuation,  the  difficulties 
of  interpretation,  he  concludes  that  since  these  ordinary 
means  of  expounding  Scripture  are  very  dubious,  "  he  that 
19  the  wisest,  and  by  consequence  the  likeliest  to  expound 
truest,  in  all  probability  of  reason,  will  he  very  far  from  con- 
fidence ;  and  therefore  a  wise  man  would  not  willingly  be 
prescribed  to  by  others ;  and  if  he  be  also  a  just  man,  he  will 
not  impose  upon  others ;  for  it  is  best  every  man  should  be 
left  in  that  liberty,  from  which  no  man  can  justly  take  him, 
unless  he  could  secure  htm  from  error ;  so  here  there  is  a 
necessity  to  conserve  die  liberty  of  prophesying  and  interpret- 
ing Scripture  ;  a  necessity  derived  from  the  consideration  of 
the  difficulty  of  Scripture  in  questions  controverted,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  any  internal  medium  of  interpretation." 

56.  Taylor  would  in  much  of  this  have  found  an  echo  in 
the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  in  some 
Protestants  of  his  own  communion.  But  he  passes  ^'^' 
onward  to  assail  their  bulwarks.  Tradition,  or  the 
testimony  of  the  church,  he  holds  insufficient  and  uncertain, 
for  the  reasons  urged  more  fully  by  Daill^  ;  the  authority  of 
councils  is  almost  equally  precarious,  from  their  inconsist- 
ency, their  habihty  to  factious  passions,  and  the  doubtful 
authenticity  of  some  of  their  acts ;  the  pope's  claim  to  infal- 
libility is  combated  on  the  usual  grounds ;  the  judgment  of 
the  fathers  is  shown  to  be  inconclusive  by  their  differences 
among  themselves,  and  their  frequent  errors ;  and  profess- 
ing a  desire  that  "  their  great  reputation  should  be  preserved 
as  sacred  as  it  ought,"  he  refers  the  reader  to  Dallle  for 
other  things  ;  and,  "  shall  only  consider  that  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  have  been  so  corrupted  by  the  intermixture  of  here- 
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tics,  30  many  false  books  put  forth  in  their  names,  so  many 
of  their  writings  lost  which  would  more  clearly  have  expli- 
cated their  sense,  and  at  last  an  open  profession  made,  and 
a  trade  of  making  the  fathers  speak  not  what  themselves 
thought,  but  what  other  men  pleased,  that  it  is  a  g^eat  in- 
stance of  God's  providence  and  care  of  his  church,  that  we 
have  so  much  good  preserved  in  the  writings  which  we  re- 
ceive from  the  fathers,  and  that  all  truth  is  not  as  clew  gone 
as  is  die  certainty  of  their  great  authority  and  reputation."  * 
57-   The  authority  of  the  church  cannot  be  any  longer 

alleged  when  neither  that  of  popes  and  councils, 
"[fixdinB    nor  ot  anaent  tattlers,   is  maintainable ;   since  the 

diffusive  church  has  no  other  means  of  speaking, 
nor  can  we  distinguish  by  any  extrinsic  test  the  greater  or 
better  portion  of  it  from  the  worse.  And  thus,  after  dis- 
missing respectfully  the  pretences  of  some  to  expound  Scrip- 
ture by  the  Spirit,  as  impertinent  to  the  question  of  dictating 
the  faith  of  others,  he  comes  to  the  reason  of  each  man,  as 
the  best  judge,  for  himself,  of  religious  controversies  ;  rea- 
son, that  may  be  exercised  either  in  choosing  a  guide,  if  it 
feel  its  own  incompetency,  or  in  examining  the  grounds  of 
belief.  The  latter  has  great  advantages,  and  no  mian  is 
bound  to  know  any  thing  of  that  concerning  which  he  is  not 
able  to  judge  for  himself.  But  reason  may  err,  as  he  goes 
on  to  prove,  without  being  culpable ;  that  which  is  plain  to 
one  understanding  being  obscure  to  another,  and  among 
various  sources  of  error  which  he  enumerates  as  incidental  to 
mankind,  that  of  education  being  "  so  great  and  invincible  a 
prejudice,  that  he  who  masters  the  inconvenience  of  it  is 
more  to  be  commended  than  he  can  justly  be  blamed  that 
complies  with  it."  And  thus  not  only  single  men  but  whole 
bodies  take  unhesitatingly  and  unanimously  opposite  sides 

*   It  seenu  not  quile  easy  to  reconcile  puoge  or  lofteu  it,  but  to  iiuwrt  iMiie- 

this  with  what  Tsjlor  bas  juit  before  uid  tbing  else  of  an  opposite  colour,  iritboul 

or  his  desiic  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  taking  any  paini  to  harmonise  his  mn- 

the  btlien  ncred.       In  no  writer  la  it  text.      This  mskeg  it  easy  to  quote  pu- 

niore   necessary  to   obtcrve    Ihe   enima  sages,  especially  short  ones,  Ihim  Taylor, 

vitb  which  he  writes:   for,  giving  way  which  do    not   CKhibit  his  real   way  of 

to  his  impetuosity,  nben  he  baa  wid  any  ttiinking  i  if  indeed  bis  way  of  tfaioking 

thing  thst  would  give  ofTence.  or  which  itself  did  not  vary   with  the  wind  tliat 

be  tliaught  incautious,  it  was   not    his  blew  from   diSerent   regions  of  coDlro- 

Gustom,  so  fiu  as  we  can  judge,  to  ex-  lersy. 
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from  those  who  have  imbibed  another  kind  of  instruction ; 
and  "  it  is  strange  that  all  the  Dominicans  should  be  of  one 
i^inion  in  the  n:iatter  of  predestination  and  immaculate  con- 
ception, and  all  the  Franciscans  of  the  quite  contrary,  as  if 
their  understandings  were  formed  m  a  different  mould,  and 
furnished  with  various  principles  by  their  very  rule."  These 
and  the  like  prejudices  are  not  absolute  excuses  to  every  one, 
and  are  often  accompanied  with  culpable  dispositions  of 
mind ;  but  the  impossibility  of  judging  others  renders  it  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  be  lenient  towards  all,  and  neither  to  be 
peremptory  in  denying  that  those  who  differ  from  us  have 
used  the  best  means  in  their  power  to  discover  the  truth,  nor 
to  charge  their  persons,  whatever  we  may  their  opinions, 
with  odious  consequences  which  they  do  not  avow. 

58.  This  diHiise  and  not  very  well  arranged  vindication  of 
diversity  of  judgment  in  religion,  comprised  in  the  oroumii  of 
first  twelve  sections  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  '"'""'"■ 
is  the  proper  basis  of  the  second  part,  which  maintains  the 
justice  of  toleration  as  a  consequence  from  the  former  prin- 
ciple. The  ^neral  arguments,  or  pr^udices,  on  which 
punishment  for  religious  tenets  had  been  sustained,  turned  on 
their  criminality  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  sustain  God's  honour,  and  to  guard  his  own 
subjects  from  sin.  Taylor,  not  denying  that  certain  and 
known  idolatry,  or  any  sort  of  practical  impiety,  may  be 
punished  corporally,  because  it  is  matter  of  fact,  asserts  that 
no  matter  of  mere  opinion,  no  errors  that  of  themselves  are 
not  sins,  are  to  be  persecuted  or  punished  by  death  or  cor- 
poral infliction.  He  returns  to  his  favourite  position,  that  [ 
"  we  are  not  sure  not  to  be  deceived ; "  mingling  this,  in 
that  inconsequent  allocation  of  his  proofs  which  frequently 
occurs  in  his  writings,  with  other  arguments  of  a  ditferent 
nature.  Hie  governors  of  the  church,  indeed,  may  condemn 
and  restrain,  as  far  as  their  power  extends,  any  false  doctrine 
which  encourages  evil  life,  or  destroys  the  foundations  of  re- 
ligion ;  but  if  the  church  meddles  ferther  with  any  matters 
of  question,  which  have  not  this  tendency,  so  as  to  dictate 
what  men  are  to  believe,  she  becomes  tyrannical  and  uncha- 
ritable }  the  Apostles'  creed  being  sufficient  to  conserve  the 
peace  of  the  church  and  the  unity  of  her  doctrine.    And  with 
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respect  to  the  civil  ma^trate,  he  concludes  that  he  is  bound 
to  suffer  the  profession  of  dtfiferent  opinions,  which  are  nei- 
ther  directly  impious  and  immortd,  nor  disturb  the  public 
peace. 

59-  The  seventeenth  chapter,  in  which  Taylor  professes 

to  consider  which  among  the  sects  of  Christendom 
i™^"oM   are  to  be  tolerated,  and  in  what  degree,  is  written 

in  a  tone  not  easily  reconciled  with  that  of  the  rest, 
lliough  he  begins  by  saying  that  diversity  of  opinions  does 
more  concern  public  peace  than  religion,  it  certainly  spears, 
in  some  passages,  that  on  this  pretext  of  peace,  which  with 
the  magistrate  has  generally  been  of  more  influence  than  that 
of  orthodoxy,  he  withdraws  a  great  deal  of  that  liberty  of 
prophesying  which  he  has  been  so  broadly  asserting.  Punish- 
ment for  religious  tenets  is  doubtless  not  at  all  the  same  as 
restraint  of  separate  worship ;  yet  we  are  not  prepared  for 
the  shackles  he  seems  inclined  to  throw  over  the  latter. 
Laws  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which,  in  Taylor's  age,  were 
understood  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  commimity,  cannot, 
he  holds,  be  infringed  by  those  who  take  occasion  to  dis- 
agree, without  rendering  authority  contemptible ;  aud  if 
there  are  any  as  zealous  for  obedience  to  the  church,  as 
others  may  be  for  their  opinions  agwnst  it,  the  toleration  of 
the  latter's  disobedience  may  give  offence  to  the  former :  an 
argument  strange  enough  in  this  treatise  I  But  Taylor  is 
always  more  prone  to  accumulate  reasons  than  to  sift  their 
efficiency.  It  is  indeed,  he  thinks,  worthy  to  be  considered 
in  framing  a  law  of  church  discipline,  whether  it  will  be  dis- 
liked by  any  who  are  to  obey  it ;  but,  after  it  is  once  enacted, 
there  seems  no  further  indulgence  practicable  than  what  the 
governors  of  the  church  may  grant  to  particular  persons  by 
dispensation.  The  laws  of  discipline  are  for  the  public 
good,  and  must  not  so  far  tolerate  a  violation  of  themselves 
as  to  destroy  the  good  that  the  public  ought  to  derive  from 
them.* 

■   Tbiis  lingle  chapter  ia  of  itself  cod-  freedom  of  opinloa  to  thit  chuTch  ;    il 

elueire  agmnst  (he  tiuth  of  Taj lor'i  oim  na  onl;  sboiit  public  wonhip  that  any 

RllegBtion  that  he  wrote  hi>  Libertjr  of  difficulty    could    arise.      But,    in    truth, 

Prophnying  in  order  to  procure  toUra-  there  ii  not  one  word  in  the  irlu>1e  ttea- 

tion  for  the  epiicopsl  church  uf  England  ti)e  which  could  hate  been  vrittcn  with 

at  the  handi  of  thou  who  had  overthrowa  the  view  that  Taylor  pretetidi. 

it.     No  one  erer  dreamed  of  refiuing  [[t  ba>  lieeD  niggeited,  by  an  aoony 
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Go.  I  have  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  Taylor,  for  some 
cause,  interpolated  this  chapter  after  the  rest  of  the 
treatise  was  complete.  It  has  as  little  bearing  upon,  dcr^oV 
and  ia  as  inconsistent  in  spirit  with,  the  following 
sections  as  with  those  that  precede.  To  use  a  familiar  iilua- 
tratiou,  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  reader's  mind  is  like  that 
of  coming  on  deck  at  sea,  and  finding  that,  the  ship  having 
put  about,  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  reversed  to  the  eye. 
Taylor,  however,  makes  but  a  short  tack.  In  the  next  sec- 
tion he  rcsnmes  the  bold  tone  of  an  advocate  for  freedom ; 
and,  after  discussing  at  great  length  the  leading  tenet  of  the 
Anabaptists,  concludes  that,  resting  as  it  does  on  such  plau- 
sible  though  insufficient  grounds,  we  cannot  exclude  it  by  any 
means  from  toleration,  though  they  may  be  restrained  from 
preaching  their  other  notions  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  or 
of  oaths,  or  of  capital  punishment ;  it  being  cert^n  that  no 
good  religion  teat^es  doctrines  whose  consequences  would 
destroy  all  government.  A  more  remarkable  chapter  is  that 
in  which  Taylor  concludes  in  favour  of  tolerating  the  Roman- 
ists, except  when  they  assert  the  pope's  power  of  deposing 
princes,  or  of  dispensing  with  oaUis.  The  result  of  all,  he 
says,  is  this :  "  Let  the  prince  and  the  secular  power  have  a 
care  the  commonwealth  be  safe.  For  whether  such  or  such 
a  sect  of  Christians  be  to  be  permitted,  ia  a  question  rather 
polidcal  than  religious." 

61.  In  the  concluding  sections  he  muntuns  the  right  of 
particular  churches  to  admit  all  who  profess  the  Apostles' 
creed  to  their  communion,  and  of  private  men  to  communicate 
with  different  churches,  if  they  require  no  unlawful  condition. 

IDOIM  coiTMpondent,  that  I  have  put  a  him  to  hare  conteoded  under  the  nimc 

wrong  construotion  on  lhi>  acTenteenth  Liberty  of  Proph»]ring,  not  Tor  tolerB. 

chapter,  and  that  Taylor's  d«ign  ira>  to  tion  of  ■ectarien,   but   of  an    eiemptian 

withMand  tbot  Furilan  party  within  the  from  fixed  arUclei  of  faith  for  the  clergy 

church,  who  refused   to  submit   to  the  theuueliea,     I  conceive  thii  to  be  a  mis- 

cHabliibed   hiwi   at  eccleuaatical    diici-  take ;    but   Heber  wu  not   dL>ficient   in 

pline.      It  is  certain  that  much  which  he  acutenen,   and  could  hardly  have  mii- 

haiaaid  will  iiear  thatconatruction;  but,  undeiilood  a  plain  meaning.     The  hypo- 

if  be  iDeant  only  this,   he  haa  not  ex-  theui  of  my  correipondent,  it  may  be 

preaaed  hinuelf  with  uniform  cleamess  obserred,    atrenglhens   the    preiumplioa 

and  consiBteDcy,  aa  indeed  is  too  common  that   the    Liberty    of   Propbeaying   was 

with  him.     He  ii  >o  &r  from  being  dis-  chiefly    written    while   the    church   of 

tinct  in  Ibe  whole  trwtite  ai  to  what  he  England  wa*  atill  in  the  ascendant.  — 

aima  at,  that  hb  editor,  Heber,  iniaginet  1813.} 
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But  "  few  churches,  that  have  framed  bodies  of  confession 
and  articles,  will  endure  any  person  that  is  not  of  the  same 
confession ;  which  is  a  plain  demonstration  that  such  bodies 
of  confession  and  articles  do  much  hurt."  "  The  guilt  of 
schism  may  lie  on  him  who  least  thinks  it ;  he  being  rather 
the  schismatic  who  makes  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  im- 
positions, than  he  who  disobeys  them,  because  he  cannot  do 
otherwise  without  violating  his  conscience."*  The  whole 
treatise  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  ends  with  the  celebrated 
parable  of  Abraham,  found,  as  Taylor  says,  "in  the  Jews* 
books,"  but  really  iu  an  Arabian  writer.  This  story  Franklin, 
as  every  one  now  knows,  rather  unhandsomely  ^propriated 
to  himself;  and  it  is  a  strang'e  proof  of  the  ignorance  as  to 
our  earlier  literature  which  then  prevailed,  that  for  many 
years  it  continued  to  be  quoted  with  his  nanie.  It  was  not 
cont^ned  in  the  first  editions  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesyiog ; 
and  indeed  the  book  from  which  Taylor  is  suppos^  to  have 
borrowed  it  was  not  published  till  l651. 

C2.  Such  is  this  great  pleading  for  religious  moderation  ; 
a  production  not  more  remarkable  in  itself  than  for  the  quar- 
ter from  which  it  came.  In  the  polemical  writings  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  we  generally  find  a  staunch  and  uncompromising  ad- 
herence to  one  party ;  and  from  the  abundant  use  he  makes 
of  authority,  we  should  infer  that  he  felt  a  great  veneration 
for  it.  In  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  as  has  appeared  by 
the  general  sketch,  rather  than  anidysis  we  have  just  given, 
there  is  a  prevailing  tinge  of  the  contrary  turn  of  mind,  more 
striking  th^i  the  comparison  of  insulated  passages  can  be. 
From  what  motives,  and  under  what  circumstances,  this  trea- 
tise was  written,  is  not  easily  discerned.  In  the  dedication 
to  Lord  Hatton  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  controversial 
writings  after  the  Restoration,  he  declares  that  "  when  a  per- 
secution did  arise  against  the  church  of  England,  he  intended 
to  make  a  reservative  for  his  brethren  and  himself,  by  plead- 
ing for  a  liberty  to  our  consciences  to  persevere  in  that  pro- 
fession, which  was  warranted  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  our 

*  lliis  is  a!d  alao  by  Hales,  in  his  pbesying.  It  is,  howerer,  vhM  T^jloT 
tract  on  Schiam,  which  was  published  vould  baie  thought  irilbout  a  prompler. 
M>Tne  jtara  befbre  the  Liberty  of  Pro- 
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saperiora,"  It  is  with  regret  we  are  compelled  to  confess 
some  want  of  ingenuousness  in  this  part  of  Taylor's  proceed- 
ings. No  one  reading  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  caa  per- 
ceive that  it  had  the  slightest  bearing  on  any  toleration  that 
the  episcopal  church,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  might  ask 
of  her  victorious  enemies.  The  difierences  between  them 
were  not  on  speculative  points  of  faith,  nor  turning  on  an 
appeal  to  fathers  and  councils.  Hiat  Taylor  had  another 
class  of  controversies  in  his  mind  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  the 
attentive  reader  of  his  work,  and  I  can  give  no  proof  in  this 
place  to  any  other. 

63,  This  was  the  third  blow  that  the  new  school  of  Leyden 
had  aimed  in  England  at  the  positive  dogmatists,  ggvc  ^r 
who,  in  all  the  reformed  churches,  as  in  that  of  ''^' '""'■*■ 
Rome,  laboured  to  impose  extensive  confessions  of  faith, 
abounding  in  inferences  of  scholastic  theology,  as  conditions 
of  exterior  communion,  and  as  peremptory  articles  of  f^th. 
Cbillingworth  and  Hales  were  not  less  decisive ;  but  the 
former  had  but  in  an  incidental  manner  glanced  at  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  short  tract  on  Schism  had  been  rather  deficient 
in  proof  of  its  hardy  paradoxes.  Taylor,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  sapped  and  shook  liie  foun- 
dations  of  dogmatism  and  pretended  orthodoxy ;  the  first  who 
taught  men  to  seek  peace  in  unity  of  spirit  rather  than  of 
belief;  and,  instead  of  extinguishing  dissent,  to  take  away 
its  sting  by  charity,  and  by  a  sense  of  human  fallibility.  The 
mind  thus  freed  from  bigotry  is  best  prepared  for  the  public 
toleration  of  difierences  in  religion  ;  but  certainly  the  despotic 
and  jealous  temper  of  governments  is  not  so  well  combated 
by  Taylor  as  by  later  advocates  of  religious  freedom. 

64.  In  conducting  his  argument,  he  falls  not  unfrequently 
into  his  usual  fault.  Endowed  with  a  mind  of  pro- 
digious fertility,  which  a  vast  erudition  rendered  '  ' 
more  luxuriant,  he  accumulates  without  selection  whatever 
presents  itself  to  his  mind  ;  his  innumerable  quotations,  his 
multiplied  reasonings,  his  prodigality  of  epithets  and  appo- 
sitions, are  poured  along  the  interminable  periods  of  his 
writings,  with  a  frequency  of  repetition,  sometimes  of  the 
same  phrases,  which  leaves  us  to  suspect  that  he  revised  but 
little  what  he  had  very  rapidly  composed.     Certain  it  is  that, 
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in  his  different  works,  he  does  not  quite  adhere  to  himself; 
and  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  lay  this  on  the  pardat  views 
that  haste  and  impetuosity  produce,  than  on  a  deliberate  em- 
ployment of  what  he  knew  to  be  insuffideut  reasoning^. 
But  I  must  acknowledge  that  Taylor's  fairness  does  not  seem 
his  characteristic  quality. 

65.  In  8«Hne  passages  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  he 
seems  to  exaggerate  the  causes  of  uncertwnty,  and  to  take 
away  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity  even  that  moderate  proba- 
bib'ty  of  truth  which  a  dispassionate  inquirer  may  sometimes 
assign  to  it.  His  suspicions  of  spuriousness  and  interpolation 
are  too  vag;uely  sceptical,  and  come  ill  from  one  who  has  no 
sort  of  hesitation,  in  some  of  his  controversies,  to  allege  as 
authority  what  he  here  sets  aside  with  litde  ceremony.  Thus, 
in  the  Defence  of  Episcopacy,  published  in  1642,  he  maintains 
the  authenticity  of  the  first  fifty  of  the  apostolic  canons,  all  of 
which,  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  a  veiy  few  years  after- 
wards, he  indiscriminately  rejects.  But  this  line  of  criticism 
was  not  then  in  so  advanced  a  state  as  at  present ;  and,  from 
a  credulous  admission  of  every  thing,  the  learned  had  come 
sometimes  to  more  sweeping  charges  of  interpolation  and 
forgery  than  would  be  sustained  on  a  more  searching  inves- 
tigadon.  Taylor's  language  is  so  unguarded  that  he  seems 
to  leave  the  authendcity  of  all  the  fathers  precarious.  Doubt- 
less there  is  a  greater  want  of  security  as  to  books  written 
before  the  invendon  of  printing  than  we  are  apt  to  conceive, 
especially  where  independent  manuscripts  have  not  been  found ; 
but  it  is  the  business  of  a  sagacious  criddsm,  by  the  tad  of 
internal  or  collateral  evidence,  to  disdnguiah,  not  dogmadcally 
as  most  are  wont,  but  with  a  rational,  though  limited  assent, 
the  genuine  remains  of  ancient  writers  from  the  incrustations 
of  blundering  or  of  imposture. 

66.  A  prodigious  reach  of  learning  disdnguishes  the  tbeo- 

logians  of  these  fifty  years,  fw  trreater  than  even  in 
ttonotiMi  the  sixteenth  century  j  and  also,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
**'  '  taken,  more  cridcal  and  pointed,  though  in  these 
latter  qualities  it  was  afterwards  surpassed.  And  in  this 
erudidon  the  Protestant  churches,  we  may  perhaps  say,  were, 
upon  the  whole,  more  abundant  than  that  of  Rome.  But  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  enumerate  works  which  we  are  in- 
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competent  to  appreciate.  Blondel,  Daille,  and  Saluiastus  on 
die  Continent,  Usher  in  England,  are  the  most  conspicuous 
names.  Blondel  sustained  ^e  equality  of  the  apostolic  church 
both  against  the  primacy  of  Rome,  and  the  episcopacy  for 
which  the  Anglicans  contended ;  Salmaaius  and  Daill^  fought 
on  the  same  aide  in  that  controversy.  The  writings  u,h„, 
of  oar  Irish  primate,  Usher,  who  maintained  the  '^'•''''■- 
antiquity  of  lus  order,  but  not  upon  such  high  ground  as 
many  iu  England  would  have  desired,  are  known  for  their 
extraordinary  learning,  in  which  he  has  perhaps  never  been 
surpassed  by  an  English  writer.  But  for  judgment  and 
calm  appreciation  of  evidence,  the  name  of  Usher  has  not 
been  altogether  so  much  respected  by  posterity  as  it  was  by 
his  contemporaies.  The  church  of  Rome  had  its  champions 
of  less  eminent  renown  :  Gretser,  perhaps  the  first  among 
them,  is  not  very  familiar  to  our  ears ;  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered,  that  some  of  the  writings  of  Bellarmin  fall  within  this 
period.  The  Dogmata  Theologica  of  the  Jesuit  Petavius, 
though  but  a  compilation  from  the  fathers  and  ancient  coun- 
dls,  and  not  peculiarly  directed  ag^nst  the  tenets  of  the 
reformed,  may  deserve  mention  as  a  monument  of  useful 
labour.*  Labbe,  Sirmond,  and  several  others,  appear  to 
range  more  naturally  under  the  class  of  historical  than  theo- 
logical writers.  In  mere  ecclesiastical  history  —  the  records 
of  events  rather  than  opinions  —  this  period  was  far  more 
profound  and  critical  than  the  preceding.  The  annals  of 
Baronius  were  abridged  and  continued  by  Spondimas. 

67<  A  numerous  list  of  writers  in  sacred  criticism  noigbt 
easily  be  produced.  Among  the  Romanists,  Come-  gunidcTi. 
lius  a  Lapide  has  been  extolled  above  the  rest  by  his  "'^*°'' 
fellow-jesuit  Andres.  His  Commentaries,  published  from 
1617  to  164s,  are  reckoned  by  others  too  difiuse ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  a  fair  reputation  with  Protestant  critics.t  The 
Lutherans  extol  Gerhard,  and  especially  Glass,  author  of  the 
Philologia  Sacra,  in  hermeneutical  theology.  Rivet  was  the 
highest  name  among  the  Calvinists.     Arminius,  Episcopius, 

■  The  DogmaM  Theologica  is  not   a  f   AndriM,  Blount.      Simon,  boweTer, 

compteU  irork  ;  it  eitendi  onljas  faros  uys  he  »  full  of  &n  erudition  not  to  the 

the  hod  of  free-will.     It  belongs  to  the  purpose,  whieb,  as  bis  Commentarie*  oti 

elan  of  Loci  Communes.     Morho^  ii.  the  Scripture*  run  to  tireke  Tolumei,  u 

BSi.  not  vondetful. 
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the  Fratres  Poloni,  and  indeed  almost  every  one  who  had  to 
defend  a  cause,  found  no  course  so  ready,  at  least  among 
Protestants,  as  to  explain  the  Scriptures  consistently  with  his 
oriKiu,  '>'>^^  tenets.  Two  natives  of  Holland,  opposite  in 
*^°^'"'  character,  in  spirit,  and  principles  of  reasoning,  and 
consequently  the  founders  of  opposite  schools  of  disciples, 
stand  out  from  the  rest — Grotius  and  Coccejus.  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  the  generality  of  Protestant  interpreters  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had,  in  most  instances,  rejected  with  some 
contempt  the  allegorical  and  multifarious  senses  of  Scripture 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  fathers,  and  had  prevailed 
through  the  dark  ages  of  the  church.  This  adherence  to  the 
literal  meaning  was  doubtless  promoted  by  the  tenet  they  all 
professed,  the  iacility  of  understanding  Scripture.  Iliat  which 
was  designed  for  the  simple  and  illiterate  was  not  to  require 
a  key  to  any  esoteric  sense.  Grotius,  however,  in  his  Anno- 
tations on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  published  in  1633 
— the  most  remarkable  book  of  this  kind  Uiat  had  speared, 
and  which  has  had  a  more  durable  reputation  than  any  per- 
haps of  its  precursors — carried  the  system  of  literal  inter- 
pretation still  farther,  bringing  great  stores  of  illustrative 
learning  from  profane  antiquity,  but  merely  to  eluddate  the 
primary  meaning,  according  to  ordinary  rules  of  criticinn. 
Coccejus  followed  a  wholly  opposite  course.  Every  passage, 
in  his  method,  teemed  with  hidden  senses ;  the  narratives, 
least  c^)able  of  any  ulterior  application,  were  converted  into 
typical  allusion,  so  that  the  Old  Testament  became  through- 
out an  enigmatical  representation  of  the  New.  He  was  ^so 
remarkable  for  having  viewed,  more  than  any  preceding 
writer,  all  the  relations  between  God  and  man  under  the 
form  of  covenants,  and  introduced  the  technical  language  of 
jurisprudence  into  theology.  This  became  a  very  usual  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  in  England. 
The  Coccejans  were  numerous  in  the  United  Provinces, 
though  not  perhaps  deemed  quite  so  orthodox  as  their  adver- 
saries, who,  from  Gisbert  Voet,  a  theologian  of  the  most 
inflexible  and  polemical  spirit,  were  denominated  Voetians. 
Their  disputes  began  a  litde  before  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  lasted  till  nearly  its  close."     The  Summa  Doctrine  of 

'   Eichhoro,  vi.  part  i.  p.  364.     Hosheim. 
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CoGcejus  appeared  in  1648,  and  the  Dissertutiones  Theolo- 
gicw  of  Voet  in  1649. 

68.  England  gradually  took  a  prominent  share  in  this 
branch  of  sacred  literature.  Among  the  divines  of 
this  period,  comprehending  the  reigns  of  James  and  ^"■'nenu- 
Chartes,  we  may  mention  Usher,  Gatalcer,  Mede, 
Lightfoot,  Jackson,  Field,  and  Leigh.*  Gataker  stood,  per- 
haps, next  to  Usher,  in  general  erudition.  The  fame  of  Mede 
has  rested,  for  the  most  part,  on  his  interpretations  of  the 
Apocalypse.  This  book  had  been  little  commented  upon  by 
the  reformers ;  but  in  the;  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, several  wild  schemes  of  its  application  to  present  or 
expected  events  had  been  broached  in  Germany.  England 
h^  also  taken  an  active  part,  if  it  be  true  what  Grotius  tells 
us,  that  eighty  books  on  the  prophecies  hail  been  published 
here  before  lo40.t  Those  of  Mede  have  been  received  with 
favour  by  later  interpreters.  Lightfoot,  with  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  rabbinical  writers,  poured  his  copious  stores  on 
Jewish  antiquities,  preceded  in  this  by  a  more  obscure  labourer 
in  that  re^on,  Ainsworth.  Jackson  had  a  considerable  name, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  been  much  quoted  in  modem 
times.  Field  on  the  Church  has  been  much  praised  by 
Coleridge ;  it  is,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  more  temperate  work 
in  ecclesiastical  theory  than  some  have  represented  it  to  be, 
and  written  almost  wholly  against  Rome.  Leigh's  Critica 
Sacra  can  hardly  be  reckoned,  nor  does  it  claim  to  be,  more 
than  a  compilation  from  earlier  theologians  :  it  is  an  alpha- 
betical series  of  words  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Testa- 
ments, the  author  candidly  admitting  that  he  was  not  very 
conversant  with  the  Latin  language.  Leigh,  it  should  be 
added,  was  a  layman. 

*  "  All  confem,"  Bays   Selden,  in  tlie  taken  leirning  in  ■  larger  lenu  the  9e- 

T^Ie-talk,  "  there    never  wu    ■    mare  cond  time  than   the  flist.      Of  learning 

learned  e]erg7 — do  man  tiieg  them  with  not  theological,  the  English  clei^  had 

ignorance."      Id  another  place,  indeed,  no  utntordinarj  portion, 

he  is  repreiented  to  lajr,    "  The  Jesuits  f  Si  qua  in  re  libern  esne  dubet  sen- 

Ind  the  Uwyen  of  Francci  and  the  Loir  tentia,  certi  in  va^niii,  pranertitn  euro 

Countrjr-nien   have  engrossed  all  learn-  jam  Protest! ntium  libri  prodierint  tenni 

ing  ;  the  rest  of  the  world  make  nothing  centnm  (in  his  octogtnta  in  Anglia  sola, 

but  homilies."     Aa&r  as  these  sentences  ut    mihi    Anglici    legati   dixere,)  Kiiper 

are  not  owing  to  difference  oT  humour  in  illis  rebus,  intiT  ae  plutimuro  discordcs. 

the  time  oT  speaking,  be  seems  to  have  Grot.  £pist.  H95. 
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69-  The  style  of  preaching  before  the  Reformation  had 
sijic  at  been  often  little  else  than  buffoonery,  and  seldom  re- 
prrKiiLDB.  gpgptable.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  the  clergy 
wrote  in  Latin  what  they  delivered  to  the  multitude  in  the 
native  tongue.  A  better  tone  began  with  Luther.  His  lao- 
guage  was  sometimes  rude  and  low,  but  persuasive,  artless, 
powerful.  He  gave  many  useful  precepts,  as  well  as  ex- 
amples, for  pulpit  eloquence.  Melanchthon  and  several  others, 
both  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  well  in  the 
Lutheran  as  in  the  reformed  church,  endeavoured  by  sys- 
tematic treatises  to  guide  the  composition  of  sermons.  The 
former  could  not,  however,  withstand  the  formal,  tasteless, 
and  polemical  spirit  that  overspread  their  theology.  In  the 
latter  a  superior  tone  is  perceived.  Of  these,  according  to 
Eichhorn,  the  Swiss  preachers  were  most  simple  and  popular, 
the  Dutch  most  learned  and  copious,  the  French  had  most 
taste  and  eloquence,  the  English  most  philosophy.*  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  these  characteristics  he  has  meant 
to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Few 
continental  writers,  as  for  as  I  know,  that  belong  to  this  its 
first  moiety,  have  earned  any  remarkable  reputation  in  this 
province  of  theology.  In  England  several  might  be  distin- 
Eniiiih  giiished  out  of  a  large  number.  Sermons  have 
*'™™'"  been  much  more  frequently  published  here  than  in 
any  other  country;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeendi 
century,  form  a  large  proportion  of  our  theological  literature. 
But  it  is  of  course  not  requisite  to  mention  more  than  the 
very  few  which  may  be  said  to  have  a  general  reputation. 
70.  The  sermons  of  Donne  have  sometimes  been  prused 

in  late  times.    TTiev  are  undoubtedly  the  productions 

orDooM.       .  •         -  1  11  1 

01  a  very  ingenious  and  a  very  learned  man  ;   and 

two  folio  volumes  by  such  a  person  may  be  expected  to 

supply  favourable   specimens.      In   their   general   character, 

they  will  not  appear,  I  think,  much  worthy  of  being  rescued 

from  oblivion.     The  subtilty  of  Donne,  and  his  fondness  for 

such  inconclusive  reasoning  as  a  subtle  disputant  is  apt  to  fall 

into,  runs  through  all  of  these  sermons  at  which  I  have 

looked.     His  learning  he  seems  to  have  perverted  in  order  to 

■  EidihoTD,  vL  put  i!.  p.  S19.  et  pod. 
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cull  every  impertinence  of  the  fathers  and  Bchoolmen,  their 
remote  analo^es,  their  Btrained  allegories,  their  techaical 
distinctions ;  and  to  these  he  has  added  much  of  a  similar 
kind  from  his  own  fanciful  understanding.  In  his  theology, 
Donne  appears  often  to  incline  towarda  the  Arminian  hypo- 
theses, which,  in  the  last  years  of  James  and  the  first  of  his 
son,  the  period  in  which  these  sermons  were  chiefly  preached, 
had  hegan  to  be  accounted  orthodox  at  court ;  but  I  will  not 
vouch  for  his  consistency  in  every  discourse.  Mudi,  as  usual 
in  that  age,  is  levelled  against  Rome :  Donne  was  conspi- 
cuously learned  in  that  controversy;  and  though  he  talks  with 
great  respect  of  antiquity,  is  not  induced  by  it,  Uke  some  of 
his  Anglican  contemporaries,  to  make  any  concession  to  the 
adversary.  • 

71.  The  sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor  ai-e  of  much  higher 
reputation;  far,  indeed,  above  any  that  had  preceded  orJemar 
them  in  the  English  church.  An  imagination  ea-  '"*''"■ 
sentially  poetical,  and  sparing  none  of  the  decorations  whichj 
by  critical  rules,  are  deemed  almost  peculiar  to  verse ;  a 
warm  tone  of  piety,  sweetness,  and  chari^ ;  an  accumula- 
tion of  circumstantial  accessories  whenever  he  T^asons,  or 
persuades,  or  describes  ;  an  erudition  pouring  itself  forth  in 
quotation,  till  his  sermons  become  in  some  places  almost  a 
garland  of  flowers  fr(Hn  all  other  writers,  and  especially 
from  those  of  classical  antiquity,  never  before  so  redundantly 
scattered  from  the  pulpit,  distinguish  Taylor  from  his  con- 
temporaries by  their  degree,  as  they  do  from  most  of  his 
successors  by  their  kind.  His  sermons  on  the  Marriage 
Ring,  on  the  House  of  Feasting,  on  the  Apples  of  Sodom, 
may  be  named  without  disparagement  to  otters,  which  per- 
hi^s  ought  to  stand  in  equal  place.  But  they  are  not  with- 
out considerable  faults,  some  of  which  have  just  been  hinted. 
The  eloquence  of  Taylor  is  great,  but  it  is  not  eloquence  of 
the  highest  class ;    it  is  far  too  Asiatic,  too  mudi  in  the 

*  Doime  Ineuned  tome  scandal  by  ■  quoUtioni  from  the  rabble  oTbad  authon 

book  eotilled  BiithanatDs.  and  coHBidcred  vham  he  used  to  read,  fill  up  the  whole 

at  a  Tindicat'ion  of  luicide.      It  was  pub-  of  it.      It    is    impoBbibte  to  find  a  leu 

liihed  long  after  his  death,  in  1651.      It  clear  itatement  of  argument  on  either 

is  a  very  dull  and  pedantic  performance,  side.     No  one  would   be  induced  to  kill 

without  tbe  ingeDuitj'  and  aeulenoi  of  binuelf  by  reading  luch  a  book,  unlen 

paisdoi ;    distinctiorui    objection!,   and  he  were  threatened  with  anolba  Tolnnw. 
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style  of  the  decl^mers  of  the  fourth  century,  by  the  study 
of  whom  he  had  probably  vitiated  his  taste  ;  his  leamiog  is 
ilUplaced,  and  his  arguments  often  as  much  so ;  not  to  men- 
tion that  he  has  the  common  defect  of  ailing  nugatory- 
proofs  ;  his  vehemence  loses  its  effect  by  the  drcuity  of  his 
pleonastic  language ;  his  sentences  are  of  endless  l«Qgth, 
and  hence  not  only  altogether  unmusical,  but  not  tdways 
reducible  to  gratninar.  But  he  is  still  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  English  pulpit  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  or  rather  much 
reason  to  disbelieve,  that  he  had  any  competitor  in  other 
languages. 

72.  The  devotional  writings  of  Taylor,  several  of  which 
belong  to  the  first  part  of  Ae  century,  are  by  no 
orlliii^ar  means  of  less  celebrity  or  less  value  than  his  ser* 
'' "  mons.  Such  are  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Liv- 
ing and  Dying,  and  the  collection  of  meditations,  called 
the  Golden  Grove.  A  writer  as  distinguished  in  works  of 
pracdca)  piety  was  Hall.  His  Art  of  Divine  Medi- 
tation, his  Contemplations,  and  indeed  many  of  his 
vrritings,  remind  us  frequently  of  Taylor.  Both  had  equally 
pious  and  devotional  tempers ;  both  were  full  of  learning, 
both  fertile  of  illustration ;  both  may  be  said  to  have  had 
strong  imagination  and  poetical  genius,  though  Taylor  let 
his  predominate  a  little  more.  Taylor  is  also  rather  more 
subtle  and  argumentative ;  his  copiousness  has  more  real 
variety.  Hall  keeps  more  closely  to  his  subject,  dilates  upon 
it  sometimes  more  tediously,  but  more  appositely.  In  his 
sermons  there  is  some  excess  of  quotation  and  far-fetched 
illustration,  but  less  than  in  those  of  Taylor.  In  some  of 
their  writings  these  two  great  divines  resemble  each  other, 
on  the  whole,  so  much,  that  we  might  for  a  short  time  not 
discover  which  we  were  reading.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
third  writer  comes  close  to  either.  The  Contemplations  of 
Hall  are  among  his  most  celebrated  works.  Hiey  are  pro- 
lix, and  without  much  of  that  vivacity  or  striking  novelty 
we  meet  with  in  the  devotional  writings  of  his  contemporary, 
but  are  perhaps  more  practical  and  generally  edifying.* 
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'fS.  The  religious  treatises  of  this  class,  even  those  which 
by  their  former  popularity,  or  their  merit,  ought  to  iddmiio. 
be  mentioned  in  a  regular  history  of  theological  ""^ 
literature,  are  too  numerous  for  these  p^es.  A  mystical 
and  ascetic  spirit  diffused  itself  more  over  religion,  strug- 
gling sometimes,  as  in  the  Lutherans  of  Germany,  against 
the  formal  orthodoxy  of  the  church,  but  more  often  in  sub- 
ordination to  its  authorityi  and  co-operating  with  its  func- 
tions. The  writings  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  dtular  bishop 
of  Greneva,  especially  his  treatise  on  the  Love  of  God,  pub- 
lished in  1616,  make  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  devotional  theo- 
logy of  the  church  of  Rome.  Those  of  St.  Teresa,  in  the 
Spanish  language,  followed  some  years  afterwards ;  they  are 
altogether  full  of  a  mystical  theopathy.  But  De  Sales  in- 
cluded charity  in  his  scheme  of  divine  love  ;  and  it  is  to  him, 
as  well  as  others  of  his  age,  that  not  only  a  striking  revival 
of  religion  in  France,  which  had  been  absolutely  perverted 
or  disregarded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  due,  but  a 
reformation  in  the  practices  of  monastic  life,  which  became 
more  active  and  beneficent,  with  less  of  useless  penance  and 
asceticism  than  before.  New  institutions  sprung  up  with 
the  spirit  of  association,  and  all  other  animating  principles  of 
conventual  orders,  but  free  from  the  formality  and  torpor  of 
the  old.* 

74<.  Even  in  the  German  churches,  ri^d  as  they  gene- 
rally were  in   their   adherence  to  the  symbolical 
books,  some  voices  from  time  to  time  were  heard  i^*™ 
for  a  more  spiritual  and  effective  religion.     Amdt's 
Treatise  of  True  Christianity,  in  1605,  written  on  ascetic  and 
devotional  principles,  and  with  some  deviation  from  the  tenets 
of  the  very  orthodox  Lutherans,  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the 
first  protests  against  their  barren  forms  of  faith  f ;  and  the  mys- 
tical theologians,  if  they  had  not  run  into  such  extravagances 
as  did  dishonour  to  their  name,  would  have  been  accessions 
to  the  same  side.     The  prindpal   mystics  or  theosophists 
have  generally  been  counted  among  philosophers,  and  will 
tiierefore  find  their  place  in  the  next  chapter.     The  German 
nation  is  constitutionally  disposed  to  receive  those  forms  of 
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religion  which  address  themselves  to  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  Much,  therefore,  of  this  character  has  always  been 
written,  and  become  popular,  in  that  language.  Few  En- 
glish writings  of  the  practical  class,  except  diose  already  men- 
tioned, can  be  said  to  retain  much  notoriety.  Tliose  of 
George  Herbert  are  best  known ;  hia  Country  Parson,  whidi 
seems  properly  to  fall  within  this  description,  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  pleasing  little  book ;  but  the  precepts  are  sometimes  so 
overstrained,  according  to  our  notions,  as  to  give  an  air  of 
affectation. 

'J5.  The  disbelief  in  revelation,  of  which  several  symptoms 
i^tiMc,    had  appeared  before  the  end  of  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
Hrif^      became  more  remarkable  afterwards  both  in  France 
chuTon.     j^^  England,  involving  several  names  not  obscure 
in  literary  history.     The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  is 
Charron.     The  religious  scepticism  of  this  writer  has  not 
been  generally  acknowledged,  and  indeed  it  seems  repugnant 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  written  an  elaborate  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;    yet  we  can  deduce  no  other  conclusion  from  one 
chapter  in  his  most  celebrated  book,  the  Treatise  on  Wisdom. 
Charron  is  so  often  little  else  than  a  transcriber,  that  we  might 
suspect  him  in  this  instance  also  to  have  drawn  from  o^er 
sources  *,  which,  however,  would  leave  the  same  inference  as 
to  his  own  tenets,  and  I  think  this  chapter  has  an  air  of  origi- 
nality. 

76.  The  name  of  Charron,  however,  has  not  been  gene- 
rally assodated  with  the  charcre  of  irrelie^ion.  A 
more  audacious,  and  consequently  more  unfortunate 
writer  was  Ludlio  Vanini,  a  native  of  Italy  whose  book  De  - 
Admirandis  Naturae  Reginse  Deseque  Mortalium  Arcanis, 
printed  at  Paris  in  I6I6,  caused  him  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  in  1619. 
This  treatise,  as  well  as  one  that  preceded  it,  Amphitheatmm 
^temse  Providentise,  Lyons,  1615,  is  of  considerable  rarity, 
so  that  there  has  been  a  question  concerning  the  atheism 
of  Vanini,  which  some  have  undertaken  to  deny.*  In  the 
Amphitheatrum  I  do  not  perceive  any  thing  which  leads  to 
such  an  imputation,  though  I  will  not  pretend  to  have  read  the 
whole  of  a  book  full  of  die  unintelligible  metaphysics  of  die 

•  BrucLer,  i,  67B. 
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later  Ariatotelians.  It  professes,  at  least,  to  be  a  vindication 
of  the  bein^  and  providence  of  the  Deity^.  But  the  later  work, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Bassompierre,  and  published  with  a 
royal  privilege  of  exclusive  sale  for  six  years,  is  of  a  very 
different  complexion.  It  is  in  sixty  dialogues,  the  interlo- 
cutors  being  styled  Alexander  and  Julius  Csesar,  the  latter 
representing  Vanini  himself.  The  far  greater  part  of  these 
dialogues  relate  to  physical,  but  a  few  to  theological  subjects. 
In  the  fiftieth,  on'  the  religion  of  the  heathens,  he  avows  his 
disbelief  of  all  religion,  except  such  as  nature,  which  is  God, 
being  the  principle  of  motion,  has  planted  in  the  hearts  of 
man  ;  every  other  being  the  figment  of  kings  to  ke^  their 
subjects  in  obedience,  and  of  priests  for  their  own  lucre  and 
honour  *  }  observing  plainly  of  his  own  Amphitheatrum, 
which  is  a  vindication  of  providence,  that  he  had  said  many 
things  in  it  which  he  did  not  believe,  t    Vanini  was  infatuated 


•  In  qDuum  religioae  lerd  et  pi4 
Deum  coli  Tctiuli  pfailoiophi  exislimi- 
Tunt  ?  In  uniea  Natuntlegs,  qium  ipo 
Natura.  quae  Deua  nt  (e*l  eoini  prioci- 
pium  motCU),  in  omnLuin  gentium  uiimia 
iiucripiit)  ecteru  vera  legci  noD  niii 
figmenta  el  illuiionei  etie  asserebuit, 
non  a  ncodKmiHie  aliquo  inductai,  Tabu- 
locum  namquB  illorum  genus  dicitur  ■ 
philotopbis,  led  a  pTineipibiu  ad  lubdi- 
torum  padagi^am  eicogiuta*,  et  a  s*- 
erifieuUa  ob  hooOTia  ct  auri  aucupium 
coofinnataa.  non  mJraculis,  sed  scriptunt, 
cujui  nee  originale  ullibi  adinTenitur, 
quB  miraoula  beta  recitet,  et  bonarum 
ac  malarum  action  um  repromissionn 
polliceatur,  in  futura  tamen  vita,  ne 
&Bua  delegi  pouit.  p.  366. 

+  MulU  in  eo  libra  iciipU  lunt,  qui- 
bui  a  me  nulla  prettatur  fide*.  Co^  va 
jl  mondo,  — ALEX.  Non  miror,  nam 


gennanua  etaaero.  —  AL.  Dii  libi  Nes- 
toreos  pro  literarue  reipublics  emolu- 
menlo  diea  impertiant :  tIi  trigesimum 
nunc  attigiiti  anaum  et  tot  pnecbvie 
eruditianjs  monumenta  admirabil!  cum 
laude  edidiiti. — J.  C.  Quid  hoc  mibi 
proBUnt?— AL.  Celebrem  tibi  laudem 
compaisrunt.  —  J.  C.  Orane)  ftnue  ru- 

mutindos  plerique  philosophi  luadent. — 
AL.  At  alter  «  perfmi  potest  —  J.  C 
Quid  inde  adimit?  ....  —  AL.  Uber- 
rimos    Toluptatia    Iructiu    percepiati    in 

Naturn    aicanis    inTestigandis J.   C. 

Corpus  mihi  est  atudiii  eDerratum 
eihaustunique ;    neque  in  hao    humana 

asaequi  possumus  ;  cum  ipiummet  Ari- 
■totelem  philasophari         "  '    -   -  - 


imqu< 


s    halliipinalui 
medicam  bculti 


n  TuisB 


tJbui :  Queato  mondo  i  una  gibhia  de' 

fallacem  eiperior,   Bubacribere    cuperem 

EoattL    HegeaeicipioetFoQtiaeeB.    Nam 

Agrippa  libello    quem    de    scientiarum 

de  illis  Bciiptum  em  :    Cor  Regis  in  maou 

Domini,  &0.      Dial.  LVI.  p.  42S. 

The  concluding  pages  ate  enough    to 

Bternitati  nomcn  Jam  consecrasti.      Quid 

shov  with  what  justice  Buble  and  Ten- 

jucundius  in  eitremo  lua   letatis  cuni- 

nemann    have    gravely  recorded  Vanini 

culo  accipere  potes,  quam  hoc  canticum  ? 

among' philosophers.       Quoo,  mi  Juli, 

El  superest  sine  te  nomen  in  orbe  tuum. 

tuaro  de  anim»  immortalilate  sententiam 

—  J.  C.    Si  animus  men.  una  cum  cor- 

pore,   ut  Alhei  tinguni,  evanescaC,  quas 

Togo.  — AI~    Cur    ila?-J.    C.     Vovi 

ille  ei  fama  post  obitum  delieiaa  naiici- 

Deo  mco  qumtionem  hanc  me  non  per- 

tractaturum.   «.tequam    senei    dive,   et 

.Goo^^Ic         ^~ 
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MTitb  presumption,  and,  if  he  resembled  Jordano  Bruno  in  this 
respect,  fell  very  short  of  his  acuteness  and  apparent  integrity. 
His  cruel  death,  and  perhaps  the  scarcity  of  his  works,  has 
given  more  celebrity  to  his  name  in  literary  history  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  obtained. 

77.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in  his  treatise  De  Veritate 

and  still  more  in  that  De  Religione  Gentilium,  has 
brrtor""  been  justly  deemed  inimical  to  every  positive  reli- 
'^'  gion.  He  admits,  indeed,  the  possibility  of  immediate 
revelation  from  heaven,  but  denies  that  any  tradition  from 
others  can  have  sufficient  certainty.  Five  fundamental  truths 
of  natural  religion  he  holds  to  be  such  as  all  mankind  are 
bound  to  acknowledge,  and  damns  those  heathens  who  do  not 
receive  them  as  summarily  as  any  theologian.* 

78.  The  progress  of  infidelity  in  France  did  not  fail  to 
Gn«iu>d«  attract  notice.  It  was  popular  in  the  court  of 
vetiuu.     Loujg  XHL,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  that  of 

Charles  I.  But  this  does  not  belong  to  the  history  of  litera- 
ture.  Among  the  writers  who  may  have  given  some  proofe 
of  it  we  may  reckon  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  Naud4,  ana  Guy 
Patin.t     The  writings  of  Hobbes  will  be  treated  at  lengtii 


trahatur?  8!  animus,  ut  credimus 
benter  el  tperaniu!,  inWritui  non  eat  i 
noiiua,  et  ad  Buperos  evolsbil,  tot 
perfruetur  cupediia  et  Toluptatibus, 
Uluatrea  tn  iplendidas  nuiodi  pompu 
laudationei  nee  pill  rusiaC.  Si  ad  pi 
fatoriu  Sammas  descender,  gritii 
iUi  il "■      ■ 


mulicrculia 


ilia. 


gratissima  recltatio,  qi 
omnea  luiliani  gloBuli,  dicendique  le- 
poicB,  quam  BUbtilisiimts  et  pene  diiinK 
Aristotelis  ratiocinaiiones  ;  ai  Tartareo, 
quod  Deus  aTertat,  perpetuo  carcerl 
emancipatur,  nullum  ibi  aolatium,  nul' 
Jam  redemptionem  inTcnieL  —  AL,  O 
utinam  in  adoleseentiK  limine  hat  ratl- 
oneaeieepissem  ! — J.  C.  Fratei  ita  mala 
ne  cogilea,  futura  ne  cure*,  prtetentia 
fugias.  — AL.  Ahl— J.  C.  Liberaliler 
ioapiraa.  —  A  L.  Illiui  Teraiculi  recordor. 
Ferduto  &  tulto  il  tempo,  che  in  amor 
DOD  ai  spende.  —  J.  C.  Eja  quoniam 
iaclinalo  jam  die  ad  veapenun  perducta 
esl  disputatio,  (cujus  singula  verba 
divina  Romana  ecrleais  oraculo,  inralli- 
bilit  cujus  interpre*  a  Spiritu  Sancto 
u  est  Faulus  v.,  aerenis- 


ilma  BurgheaiEe  fiimiliK  soboles,  sub- 
jecta  eaae  Tolumua,  ita  ut  pro  non  dictis 
habeantur,  si  qua  fi>Taitan  aunt,  quod  vix 
crediderim,  qute  illius  placitia  ad  amua- 
sim  non  conientiant,)  Uxemua  paulisper 
animos,  et  a  sCTeritate  ad  hilaritareni 
liaumque  traducamu&  Heuspueril  1u- 
soiias  tabulas  hue  adferte.  Tbe  wretched 
man,  it  aeems,  had  not  much  reaaon  to 
think  himseir  a  gainer  by  his  specula- 
tiona;  yet  he  knew  not  that  the  worat 
waa  still  behind. 

■  These  G*e  articles  are— 1.  Ease 
Deum  aummum.  —  2.  Coli  debere.  — 
3.  Virtutem  pietatemque  esse  pitccipuu 
partea  culttls  diilni.  —1.  Dolendum  ease 
oh  peccala,  nb  iiaque  resipiicendum.  — 
5.  Darieibouitatc juslltiaquediiinapra!- 
mium  Tel  picnam  tum  in  hae  vita,  turn 

post  hsnc  vicam Hiuc  quippe  ubi 

supers!  itionea    figmentujue    eommiacue- 

nulla  aatia  eluat  psnitencia,  eommacula- 
Terint,  a  aeipiis    perditio    propria,    Deo 
Tero  aummo  in  etemum  til  gloria.     De 
Keligione  Gentilium,  cap.  1. 
t  La  Mothe  la  Vairer  baa  fte^iicMtf 
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hereafter.  It  is  probable  tbat  this  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age 
gave  rise  to  those  vindications  of  reveued  religion  which  were 
published  in  the  present  period.  Among  these  the  first  place 
is  due  to  the  well-known  and  extensively  circulated  treatise  of 
Grotius.  This  was  ori^nally  sketched  in  Dutch  verse,  and 
intended  for  the  lower  classes  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Latin  in  1627-*  Few,  if  any,  books  of  the  kind 
have  been  so  frequently  reprinted ;  but  some  parts  being  not 
quite  so  close  and  critical  as  the  modern  state  of  letters  exacts, 
and  the  arguments  against  Jews  and  Mahometans  seeming  to 
occupy  too  much  space,  it  is  less  read  than  formerly. 

79-  This  is  not  a  period  in  which  many  editions  or  ver- 
«0DS  of  the  Scriptures  were  published.  The  English 
translation   of  die  Bible  Irad  been    several  times  Jj^^'^'™ 
revised,  or  re-made,  since  the  first  edition  by  Tyndal. 
It  finally  assumed  its  present  form  under  the  authority  of 
James  I.     Forty-seven  persons,  in  six  companies,  meeting  at 
Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  distributed  the  labour 
among  them  ;  twenty-five  being  assigned  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, fifteen  to  the  New,  seven  to  the  Apocrypha.  The  rules 
imposed  for  their  guidance  by  the  king  were  designed,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  secure  the  text  against  any  novel  interpretation  ; 
the  translation,  called  the  Bishop's  Bible,  being  established  as 
the  basis,  as  those  stJIl  older  had  been  in  that ;  and  the  work 

been  leckoned  among  those  *ho  carried  Sund*]'.   Cceeta  une  d^bauche,  Tciais  plii- 

their   generil    wepticiim    into    religion,  losophique,  et  peut-vtre  quelque    cliose 

And  this  seems  a  fair  inrereiiee,  unleu  d'avantage,  pour  etre  tous  troia  gufris  du 

the   Gontrsr;  can  be   shown;    for  thoie  loup-garou,  et  Stre  diVitrit  du  mal  6a 

who  doubt  of  what  ii  moit  eiident,  will  tcrupules  qui  est  le  tjnt  ' 


naturally  doubt  or  what  ii  less  so.  In  nous  iroiu  peut-^tre  Jusque  fort  pr&  du 
La  Motiie'a  fourth  dialogue,  under  the  lanctuaire.  Je  fia  I'ln  pasa6  ee  Tojage 
name  of  Oraliui  Tubero,  be  pretends  to  dc  Oentillv  avec  M.  Naud£,  moj  aeul 
ipeak  of  bitb  •*  a  gift  of  God,  and  not  >*e«  luy,  tele-^tele  ;  il  n'j  avoit  point 
founded  on  evidence  i  which  was  pro-  de  t^moins,  aussi  n'y  en  fkloit-il  p<nnt ; 
bably  but  the  usual  subterfuge.  The  nous  j  parlamea  fort  librement  de  tout, 
Naudteana  are  full  of  broad  intimation!  sans  que  personne  en  ait  iti  scandalise, 
that  the  author  was,  aa  he  eipreises  it,  p.  32.  I  should  not,  nerertheleBii  lay 
bien  dfniaitS ;  and  Guy  Palin's  letters,  much  stress  on  this  letter,  in  opposi^n 
eioept  those  near  the  end  at  bis  life,  Ind  to  the  many  assertions  of  belief  In  reli- 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  One  of  them  gioa  which  the  writings  of  Gassendi  con- 
has  certainly  the  appearance  of  impli-  tain.  One  of  them,  indeed,  quoted  by 
eating  Gaaaendi,  and  has  been  quoted  as  Dugald  Stewart,  in  note  Q.  to  hi*  bn\. 
auch  by  Sir  Jamea  Mackiotoili,  in  his  Dissertation,  is  rather  suspicious,  as 
Diswrtation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  going  too  far  into  a  mystical  strain  for 
Patin  tells  us,  that  Naudf,  Gaasendi,  his  cold  temperament. 
and  he  were  to  sup  together  the  following        *  Niceton,  toI.  lii.     Bic^.  Univ. 
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of  each  person  or  company  being  subjected  to  the  review  of 
the  rest.  The  translation,  which  was  commenced  in  1607> 
was  published  in  1611.* 

80.  The  style  of  this  translation  is  in  general  so  enthusias- 
tically praised,  that  no  one  is  permitted  either  to 
qualify  or  even  explain  the  grounds  of  his  approba^ 
tion.  It  is  held  to  be  the  perfection  of  our  English  language. 
I  shall  not  dispute  this  propoaidon  ;  but  one  remark  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact  cannot  reasonably  be  censured,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  of  adherence  to  the  original  ver- 
sions which  had  been  kept  up  ever  since  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  It 
may,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  be  a  better  English,  but  it  is  not 
the  Englbh  of  Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Bacon,  as  any  one  may 
easily  perceive.  It  abounds,  in  fact,  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament,  with  obsolete  phraseology,  and  with  single  words 
long  since  abandoned,  or  retained  only  in  provincial  use.  On 
the  more  important  question,  whelJier  this  translation  is 
entirely,  or  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  conformable  to  the 
original  text,  it  seems  unfit  to  enter.  It  is  one  which  is  sel- 
dom discussed  with  all  the  temper  and  freedom  from  oblique 
views  which  the  subject  demands,  and  upon  which,  for  tbis 
reason,  it  is  not  safe  for  those  who  have  not  had  leisure  or 
means  to  examine  it  for  themselves,  to  take  upon  trust  the 
testimony  of  the  learned.  A  translation  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  was  published  at  Douay  in  l609.  for  the  use  of  the 
English  Catholics. 

*  Fuller'a  Church  History. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY   OF   SPECULATIVE   PHILOSOPHY  FROM 
1600   TO   1650. 


Aruloleliaa  Logic  —  Caotpanella  —  Tkeotopkitli  —  Lord  Herbert  oJCherbury — 
Gauend^i  Sfmarki  vpon  lam. 

1.  In  the  two  preceding  periods,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
excuse  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  chapters 
that  bear  this  title.  The  present  is  fully  as  much  thi?^4>-°^ 
open  to  verbal  criticism  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  rather  by 
excluding  both  moral  and  mathematical  philosophy,  that  we 
give  it  some  sort  of  unity,  than  from  a  close  connexion  in  all 
the  books  that  will  come  under  our  notice  in  the  ensuing 
pages.  But  any  tabular  arrangement  of  literature,  such  as 
has  often  been  attempted  with  no  very  satisfactory  result, 
would  be  absolutely  inappropriate  to  such  a  work  as  the  pre- 
sent, which  has  already  to  labour  with  the  inconvenience  of 
more  subdivisions  than  can  be  pleasing  to  the  reader,  and 
would  interfere  too  continually  with  that  general  regard  to 
chronology,  without  which  the  name  of  history  seems  incon- 
gruous. Hence  the  metaphysical  inquiries  that  are  conversant 
with  the  human  mind,  or  with  natural  theology,  the  general 
principles  of  investigating  truth,  the  comprehensive  specula- 
tions of  theoretical  physics,  subjects  very  disUnct  and  not 
easily  confounded  by  the  most  thoughtless,  must  fall,  with  no 
more  special  distribution,  within  the  contents  of  this  chapte.'. 
But  since,  during  the  period  which  it  embraces,  men  arose, 
who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  philosophy,  and  thus 
have  rendered  it  a  great  epoch  in  the  intellectual  lustoryofman- 
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kind,  we  shall  not  very  strictly,  though  without  much  devia- 
tion, follow  a  chronological  order,  and  after  reviewing  some 
of  the  less  important  labourers  in  speculative  philosophy,  come 
to  the  names  of  three  who  have  most  influenced  posterity, 
Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Hobbes. 

2.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  how  little  pr<^;Tess 
atuidwuix  ^^  ^^'^  made  in  this  kind  of  philosophy  during  the 
■nd  Rirniiu.  sixteenth  century.  At  its  close  the  schools  of  logic 
were  divided,  though  by  no  means  in  equal  proportion,  be- 
tween the  Aristotelians  and  the  Ramists  ;  the  one  sustained 
by  ancient  renown,  by  dvil,  or  at  least  academical  power,  and 
by  the  common  prejudice  against  innovation ;  the  other  de- 
riving some  strength  from  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the  preju- 
dice against  established  authority,  which  the  first  age  of  the 
reformation  had  generated,  and  which  continued,  perhaps, 
to  preserve  a  certain  influence  in  the  second.  But  neither 
from  one  nor  the  other  had  philosophy,  whether  in  material 
or  intellectual  physics,  much  to  hope  j  the  disputations  of 
the  schools  might  be  technically  correct ;  but  so  little  regard 
was  paid  to  objective  truth,  or  at  least  so  little  pains  taken 
to  ascertain  it,  that  no  advance  in  real  knowledge  signalised 
either  of  these  parties  of  dialecticians.  According,  indeed, 
to  a  writer  of  this  age,  strongly  attached  to  the  Aristotelian 
party,  Ramus  had  turned  all  physical  science  into  the  domain 
of  logic,  and  argued  from  words  to  things  sdll  more  than  his 
opponents."  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  bitterest  language,  casts  on 
him  a  similar  reproach.!  It  seems  that  he  caused  this  bnmch 
of  philosophy  to  retrograde  rather  than  advance. 

3.  It  was  obvious,  at  all  events,  that  from  the  universities, 

■  Keckermann,  PiiccogniU  Logica,  dionim  palre,  qui  cum  mcthtMli  sos  M 
p.  1S9.  Thii  writer  chErgea  Ramus  with  compendij  yinclii  re«  lorqueatet  piemat, 
plagUrism  from  LudovicuiVives,  placing  res  quldem,  si  qua  liiit,  eUbilur  pmti- 
tbe  punges  in  appoii^on,  so  ai  to  prure  nua  et  riailil ;  ipu  vera  iridas  et  dcser- 
his  ease.  Ramus,  be  nys,  never  alludes  titsimai  nagts  stringit.  Atque  Aquinas 
,  He  praiies  the  farmer,  howerer,  quidam  cum  Scots  et  sae'i'ia  etiam  in  non 
rebua  rerum  Tarietatem  effipiit,  bie  vera 
etiam  in  rebua  non  rerum  tolItudiiKni 
equivic  Atque  hoc  hominis  cum  sit, 
humanoB  lamen  uaus  in  ore  hibet  ii 


(or  having  attacked  the  acholastic  parly, 
being  himself  a  genuine  Aristotelian. 

t  Ne  vcro,  lili,  cum  lianc  contra  Ari- 
stotelem  seiitentiam  fero,  me  cum  tebelli 
ejus  quodam  neoteiico  Fetro  Itamo  con- 
spirauc  augurare.      Nullum 

mercium  cum  hoc    igaorantia   latibulo,     pretatione  Ni 
perniciotissima  literarum  tineai,  compea- 


pro  [pne  ?lK>phittts 

idealur.      Bacon,  De  Inter- 
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or  from  the  church,  in  any  country,  no  improvement  in  philo- 
sophy was  to  be  expected;  yet  those  who  had  strayed  noIbp™.*- 
from  the  beaten  track,  aParacelsus,  a  Jordano  Bruno,  EETila'o?"' 
even  a  Telesio,  had  but  lost  themselves  in  irregular  "'•™'"'T' 
mysticism,  or  laid  down  theories  of  their  own,  as  arbitrary 
and  destitute  of  proof  as  those  they  endeavoured  to  supersede. 
The  ancient  philosophers,  and  especially  Aristotle,  were,  with 
all  their  errors  and  defects,  far  more  genuine  high-priests  of 
nature  than  any  moderns  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  there 
was  a  better  prospect  at  its  close,  in  separate  though  very 
important  branches  of  physical  science.  Gilbert,  Kepler, 
Galileo,  were  laying  the  basis  of  a  true  philosophy;  and  they, 
who  do  not  property  belong  to  this  chapter,  laboured  very 
effectually  to  put  an  end  to  dl  antiquated  errors,  and  to  check 
the  reception  of  novel  paradoxes. 

4.  We  may  cast  a  glance,  meantime,  on  those  universities 
which  still  were  so  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  and 
maintained  a  kind  of  reputation  by  the  multitude  of  '";!J|"""- 
their  disciples.  Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  scho- 
lastic metaphysicians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  under- 
stood as  being  applicable  to  their  successors  during  the  pre- 
sent period.  Their  method  was  by  no  means  extinct,  though 
the  books  which  contain  it  are  forgotten.  In  all  that  part  of 
Europe  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Kome,  and 
in  all  the  universities  which  were  swayed  by  the  orders  of 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits,  the  metaphysics  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  dialectics  of  the  Peripatetic  school, 
were  still  taught.  If  new  books  were  written,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  they  were  written  upon  old  systems.  Brucker, 
who  sometimes  transcribes  Morhof  word  for  word,  but  fre- 
quently expands  with  so  much  more  copiousness,  that  he  may 
he  presumed  to  have  had  a  direct  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  books  he  mentions,  has  gone  most  elaborately  into  this 
unpropitious  subject*  The  chairs  of  philosophy  in  Pro- 
testant German  universities,  except  where  the  Hamists  had  got 
possession  of  them,  which  was  not  very  common,  especially 
after  the  first  years  of  this  period,  were  occupied  by  avowed 
Aristotelians  ;  so  that  if  one  should  enumerate  the  professors 

*  Morhaf,  vol.  ii.  1.  I.  c.  13,  H.     Brucker,  iv.  cap.  3,  3. 
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of  physics,  metaphysics,  logic,  aai  ethics,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  century,  he  would  be  almost  giving  a  list  of  strenuous 
adherents  of  that  system.*  One  cause  of  this  was  the  "  Phi* 
lippic  method,"  or  course  of  instruction  in  the  philosophical 
books  of  Melanchthon,  more  clear  and  elegant,  and  better 
arranged  than  those  of  Aristotle  himself  or  his  commentators. 
But  Oils,  which  long  continued  to  prevail,  was  deemed  by 
some  too  superficial,  and  tending  to  set  aside  the  original 
authority.  Brucker,  however,  admits,  what  seems  at  least 
to  limit  soipe  of  his  expressions  as  to  the  prevalence  of  Peri- 
patedcism,  that  many  reverted  to  the  scholastic  metaphysics, 
which  raised  its  head  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  evea  in  the  Protestant  regions  of  Germany.  TTie 
universities  of  Altdorf  and  Helmstadt  were  the  chief  nurseries 
of  the  genuine  Peripateticism.t 

5.  Of  the  metaphysical  writers  whom  the  older  philosophy 
schoidtic  brought  forth  we  must  speak  with  much  ignorance. 
■rjun.      Suarez  of  Granada  is  justly  celebrated  for  some  of 

his  other  works  ;  but  of  his  Metaphysical  Disputations,  pub- 
lished at  Mentz,  ia  l6l4,  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  several 
times  afterwards,  I  find  no  distinct  character  in  Morhof  or 
Brucker.  They  both,  especially  the  former,  have  prused 
Lalemandet,  a  Franciscan,  whose  Decisiones  Philosophicse,  <hi 
logic,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  appeared  at  Munich,  in  l64r4 
and  \G4}5.  Lalemandet,  sa,ys  Morhof,  has  well  stated  the 
questions  between  the  Nominalist  and  Realist  parties ;  ob- 
serving that  the  difierence  between  them  is  like  that  of  a 
man  who  casts  up  a  sum  of  money  by  figures,  and  one  who 
counts  the  coins  themselves,  t  Vasquez,  Tellez,  and  several 
more  names,  without  going  for  the  present  below  the  middle 
of  the  century,  may  be  found  in  the  two  writers  quoted. 
Spain  was  peculiarly  the  nurse  of  these  obsolete  and  unpro- 
fitable metaphysics. 

6.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy,  unadulterated  by  the  fig- 
ments of  the  schoolmen,  had  eminent  upholders  in  the  Italian 
universities,  especially  in  that  of  Padua.  Ceesar  Crenoonini 
taught  in  that  famous  city  till  his  death  in  l6S0.  Fortunio 
Liceto,  his  successor,  was  as  staunch  a  disciple  of  the  Peri- 
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patetic  sect.  We  have  a  more  full  account  of  these  men  from 
Gabriel  Naud^,  both  in  his  recorded  conversation,  the  Nau- 
dseaiuh  and  in  a  volume  of  letters,  than  from  &nj  other  quar- 
ter. His  twelfth  letter,  especially,  enters  into  some  detail  as  to 
the  state  of  the  university  of  Padua,  to  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  Cremonini,  he  had  rep^red  in  H}25.  He  does 
not  much  extol  its  condition ;  only  Cremonini  and  one  more 
were  deemed  by  him  safe  teachers  :  the  rest  were  mostly  of 
a  common  class;  the  lectures  were  too  few,  and  the  vacations 
too  long.  He  observes,  as  one  might  at  this  day,  the  scanty 
populatioo  of  the  city  compared  with  its  size,  the  grass  grow- 
ing and  the  birds  singing  in  the  streets,  and,  what  we  should 
not  find  now  to  be  the  case,  the  "  general  custom  of  Italy, 
which  keeps  women  perpetually  locked  up  in  their  chambers, 
'  like  birds  in  cages."  '  Naude  in  many  of  these  letters  speaks 
in  the  most  panegyrical  terms  of  Cremoninit,  and  particularly 
for  his  standing  up  almost  alone  in  defence  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  when  Telesio,  Patrizi,  Bruno,  and  others  had 
been  propounding  theories  of  their  own.  Liceto,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Cremonini,  matntmned,  he  afterwards  informs  us, 
with  little  support,  the  Peripatetic  verity.  It  is  probable  that, 
by  this  time,  Galileo,  a  more  powerful  adversary  than  Patrizi 
or  Telesio,  had  drawn  away  the  students  of  physical  philoso- 
phy from  Aristotle  ;  nor  did  Naud^  himself  long  continue  in 
the  faith  he  had  imbibed  iroin  Cremonini.  He  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Gassendi,  and  embraced  a  better  system 
without  repugnance,  though  he  stdl  kept  up  his  correspondence 
with  X^ceto. 

J.  Logic  had  never  been  more  studied,  according  to  a 
writer  who  has  given  a  sort  of  history  of  the  science  Tn»iiw. 
about  the  beginning  of  this  period,  than  in  the  pre-  ""  ''*'' 
ceding  age ;  and  in  fact  he  enumerates  above  fifty  treatises 
on  the  subject,  between  the  time  of  Ramus  and  his  own.l: 
The  Ramists,  though  of  little  importance  in  Italy,  in  Spain, 
and  even  in  France,  had  much  influence  in  Germany,  England, 
and  Scodand.§     None,  however,  of  the  logical  works  of  the 

■  Nsud«  EpUtoUe,  p.  S3,  (edit.  1667.) 

t   P.  37.  et  alibi  iiepiiu. 

I  KeekeriDiiui,  FiacogiuU  Logloa,  p.'lia  (edit.  1606.) 

§  Id.  p.  147. 
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sixteenth  century  obt^ned  such  reputation  as  those  by  Smi- 
glecius.  Burgers dici us,  and  our  countryman  Crakanthorp,  all 
of  whom  flourished,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word  for  those  who 
bore  no  flowers,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  next  age.  As  these 
men  were  famous  in  their  generation,  we  may  presume  that 
they  at  least  wrote  better  than  their  predecessors.  But  it  is 
time  to  leave  so  jejune  a  subject,  though  we  may  not  yet  be 
able  to  produce  what  is  much  more  valuable. 

8.  Tlie  first  name,  in  an  opposite  class,  that  we  find  in 
cunpii.  descending  &oni  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  is  that  of 
"•""        Thomas  Campanella,  whose  earliest  writings  belong 

to  it.  His  philosophy  being  wholly  dogmatical,  must  be 
classed  with  that  of  the  paradoxic^  innovators  whom  he 
followed  and  eclipsed.  Campanella,  a  Dominican  friar,  and, 
like  his  master  Telesio,  a  native  of  Cosenza,  having  been* 
accused,  it  is  uncertain  how  far  with  truth,  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spanish  government  of  his  country,  underwent 
an  imprisonment  of  twenty-seven  years ;  during  which  almost 
all  his  philosophical  treatises  were  composed  and  given  to  the 
world.  Ardent  and  rapid  in  his  mind,  and,  as  has  just  been 
seen,  not  destitute  of  leisure,  he  wrote  on  logic,  physics,  me- 
taphysics, morals,  politics,  and  grammar.  Upon  alt  these 
subjects  his  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  recede  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  Aristotle.  He  had  early  begun  to  distrust  this 
guide,  and  had  formed  a  noble  resolution  to  study  all  schemes 
of  philosophy,  comparing  them  with  thqir  archetype,  the 
world  itself,  that  he  might  distinguish  how  much  exactness 
was  to  be  found  in  those  several  copies,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
from  one  autograph  of  nature.* 

9.  Campanella  borrowed  his  primary  theorems  from  Te- 

lesio,  but  enlarged  that  Parmenidean  philosophy  by 
tJSi'"""  ^^^  inventions  of  his  own  fertile  and  imaginative 
genius.  He  lays  down  the  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  perfectly  wise  and  good  Being  has  created  certun 
signs  and  types  (statuas  atque  imagines)  of  Himself,  all  of 
which,  severally  as  well  as  collectively,  represent  power, 
wisdom,  and  love,  and  the  objects  of  these  attributes, 
namely,  existence,  truth,  and  excellence,  with  more  or  less 
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evidence.  God  first  created  space,  the  basis  of  existence, 
the  primal  substance,  an  immovable  and  incorporeal  capa- 
city of  receiving  body.  Next  he  created  matter  without 
form  or  figure.  In  this  corporeal  mass  God  called  to  being 
two  workmen,  incorporeal  themselves,  but  incapable  of  sub- 
sisting Eu>art  from  body,  the  organs  of  no  physical  forms, 
but  of  their  Maker  alone.  These  are  heat  and  cold,  the 
active  principles  diffused  through  all  things.  They  were 
enemies  from  the  beginning,  each  striving  to  occupy  all  ma- 
terial substances  itself;  each  therefore  always  contending 
widi  the  other,  while  God  foresaw  the  great  good  that  their 
discord  would  produce.*  The  heavens,  he  says  in  another 
passage,  were  formed  by  heat  out  of  attenuated  matter,  the 
earth  by  cold  out  of  condensed  matter ;  the  sun,  being  a  body 
.  of  heat,  as  he  rolls  round  the  earth,  attacks  the  colder  sub- 
stance, and  converts  part  of  it  Into  air  and  vapour,  t  This  last 
part  of  his  theory  Campanella  must  have  afterwards  changed 
m  words,  when  he  embraced  the  Copemican  system. 

10-  He  united  to  this  physical  theory  another,  not  wholly 
orififinal,  but  enforced  in  all  his  writings  with  sin-  .,  .     , 

P  '_  1  I  ■  ■  1  -1    ■!-  I-      f*""™"' 

gular  confidence  and  pertinacity,  the  sensibutty  of  ^J^^ 
ali  created  beings.  All  things,  he  says,  feel ;  else 
would  the  world  be  a  chaos.  For  neither  would  fire  tend 
upwards,  nor  stones  downwards,  nor  waters  to  the  sea ;  but 
every  thing  would  rem^n  where  it  was,  were  it  not  consdous 
that  destruction  awaits  it  by  remaining  amidst  that  which  is 
contrary  to  itself,  and  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  seek- 
ing that  which  is  of  a  similar  nature.  Contrariety  is  neces- 
sary for  the  decay  and  reproduction  of  nature  ',  hut  all  things 
strive  against  their  contraries,  which  they  could  not  do,  if 
they  did  not  perceive  what  is  their  contrary,  t     God,  who  is 

■    Id  hoc  corporn  mole  lantm  materia  Ingens  baaum.      Fbitaaapbla  Beali*  Epi- 

■taluK,  diiit  Dcus,  ut  n:iscerentui:  Isbri  logislica,  (Frankrbtt,  I6S3,}  tecL  4. 

duo  incorporei,  «ed  non  potenles  nisi  m  -f  TTiis  ia  in  the  Campendluin  de  Rt- 

corpore  tubsLstere,  DuUiiruni  phjsicaium  rum  Nstuni    pro    I'bllosophia  bumaiu, 

fornurum  organa,  sed  rormatoria  tanium.  published  by  Adami  in   1617.       In  his 

nxxla.      Idcirco  nati  ealor  et  frigu^,  piin-  Apology  Tot   Galileo,  in  1623,  Campa. 

cipla    Bctiva    principatia,    ideoque    luie  nclln  defends  the  Copemican  lyMeni,  and 

virtulla    diOiitflia.       Sutim  inimici   Tue-  iDys  Ihat  the  modern  utronomen  (bink 

runt   mutuo,  dum   uterque  cupit  totam  they  cannot  construct  good  epbemeridea 

■ubstantiam  malerialetn  occupaie.    Hinc  without  it. 

contra    k    invicem    pugnare    cocperunt,  )  Omni*  ergo  untiunt ;  alias  mundua 

proridente  Dao  ei  hujusmodi  djteordia  ess«t  chaof,      tgni*  enim   non   aunuin 
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primal  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  has  bestowed  od  all  things 
the  power  of  existence,  and  so  much  wisdom  and  love  as  is 
necessary  for  their  conservation  during  that  time  only  for 
which  his  providence  has  determined  that  they  shall  be. 
Heat,  therefore,  has  power,  and  sense,  and  desire  of  its  own 
being ;  so  have  all  other  things,  seeking  to  he  eternal  like 
God  ;  and  in  God  diey  are  eternal,  for  nothing  dies  before 
him,  but  is  only  changed.*  Even  to  the  world,  as  a  sentient 
being,  the  death  of  its  parts  is  no  evil,  since  the  death  of  one 
is  the  birth  of  many.  Bread  that  is  swallowed  dies  to  re- 
vive as  blood,  and  blood  dies,  that  it  may  live  again  in  our 
flesh  and  bones  ;  and  thus  as  the  life  of  man  is  compounded 
out  of  die  deaths  and  lives  of  all  his  parts,  so  is  it  with  the 
whole  universe,  t  God  s»d,  Let  all  things  feel,  some  more, 
some  less,  as  they  have  more  or  less  neces^ty  to  imitate  my 
being.  And  let  them  desire  to  live  in  that  which  they  un- 
derstand to  be  good  for  them,  lest  my  creation  should  come 
to  nought,  t 

1 1 .  The  strength  of  Campanella's  genius  lay  in  his  ima- 

^^      gination,  which  raises  him  sometimes  to  flights  of 

jfi-"^      impressive  eloquence  on  this  favourite  theme.  "The 

sky  and  stars  are  endowed  with  the  keenest  sensi- 

tcndaret,  nee  iqus  in  nure,  nee  Impidea  term  lutein  maliu  vldctur,  naa  lutem 

deonumt  led  m  omnis  ubi  primo  re-  mundo  i  nee  iLpera  nuU  est,  licel  bo- 

peiiielur,  penaaneret,  cum  non  lentiret  mini  ait  maU.      Iti   de   ooinlbiu   idem 

aui  destmctionem  inter  contruLm  nee  nui  prvdietj.      Mon  quoque  rei  uniiu  n  na- 

eoOKrvationem  inter  timitio.      Non  eraet  tivilu  eat  Riultarum   renrni,   mala   non 

in  mundo  genentio  et  corruptia  nisi  es-  est.      Moritur  panis  maDducatvi,  ut  Rat 

let  contrarietat,  licul  omnei  phyiialogi  aanguis,  et  sanguis  moritur,  ut  in  ear. 

affirmant       At    si    alterum  contiarium  nem  nerria  et  ossa  Tertatur  ac  viiat ; 

non  senliret  olleium   sibl   esse   contra-  neque  tamen  hoc  uulverso  displicct  ani- 

rium,  contra  ipsum  non  pugnsrel.      Sen-  mali,  quamTii  partibus  mors  ipsa,   hoe 

tiunt  ergo  singula.      De  Sensu   Renim,  est.  tianimutatio  dolorifica  ut,  displice- 

I.  I  c.  4.  atque.     Ita  utilii  eat  mundo  ttansmu- 

*  Igitur  ipse    Deus,    qui    est   prima  tatio  eorum  partlcularium   ooiia  dispU- 

potentio,  prima  sapienlia,  primus  amor,  censque   illis.      Totus  bomo  compontus 

largituB    eat    relius    amaibui    potentiam  est  ex  maite  ac  lita  partialibus,  quv  in- 

tiiendi,  et  sapientiam  et  amorem  quin.  tegrant  TiCam  humanam.      Sic   munilus 

turn  aufficit  conserrstioni  ipsarum  in  lanto  totus  ex  mortibus  ac  vitabus  eompoaitua 

tempore  necessari^,    quantum    determi-  est,  qua 

navil  ejus  mens  pro   rerum   regimine  in  Realia, 
ipso  ente,  nee  prsteriri   potest.       Calor         f   Sentiant    alia    magis,    alia    minus, 

ergo  potest,  sentit,  amat  ease ;  ita  et  res  prout  magis  minusque  opus  habent,  ut 

omnis,  cupitque  letemari  tieut  Deus,  et  me  imitentur  in  cssendo.     Ibidem  ament 

Deo  rea  nulla  moritur,  sed  aolummodo  omnia  vivere  in  proprio  esse  precognito 

mutatnr,  let.  I.  ii.  c.  S6.  ut  bono,  tie  eorrual  bclun  mea.     Id. 

f  Non  eat  maltii  ignis  In  suo  ease ;  c.  10. 
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bUitjr;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  tbey  signify 
their  mutual  thoughts  to  each  other  by  the  transference  of 
light,  and  that  their  sensibility  is  lull  of  pleasure.  The 
blessed  spirits  that  inform  such  living  and  bright  mansions 
behold  all  things  in  nature  and  in  the  divine  ideas ;  they 
have  also  a  more  glorious  light  than  their  ovirn,  through 
which  they  are  elevated  to  a  supernatural  beatific  vision."* 
We  can  hardly  read  this,  without  recollecting  the  most  sub- 
lime passage,  perhaps,  in  Shakspeare  :  — 

*■  Sit,  Jemica  ■  look  bow  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlud  with  patina  of  bright  gold  ; 
lliere'i  oot  the  tniBlleM  oib,  which  thou  bchold'it. 
But  in  hii  motion  like  an  angel  lings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  joung-eyed  ehorubim: 
Such  harraonr  i>  in  immort^  aouls ; 
But,  while  thia  muddy  veMure  o(  decay 
Doei  groail;  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.''t 

IS.  "  The  world  is  full  of  living  spirits,"  he  proceeds^ 
"  and  when  the  soul  shall  be  delivered  from  this  dark  cavern, 
we  shall  behold  their  subtle  essences.  But  now  we  cannot 
discern  the  forms  of  the  air,  and  the  winds  as  tbey  rush  by 
us ;  much  less  the  angels  and  deemons  who  people  them. 
Miserable  as  we  are,  we  recognise  no  other  sensation  than 
that  which  we  observe  in  animals  and  plants,  slow  and  half 
extinguished,  and  buried  under  a  weight  that  oppresses  it. 
We  will  not  understand  that  all  our  actions  and  appetites  and 
motions  and  powers  flow  from  heaven.  Look  at  uie  manner 
in  which  light  is  diffused  over  the  earth,  penetrating  every 
part  of  it  with  endless  variety  of  operation,  which  we  must 
believe  that  it  does  not  perform  without  exquisite  pleasure."! 

*   Aninue  beetn   habltantn  no   viTas         Infelice*  qui    lensuni    alium    nullum 

lucidasqucmanaiunes.Ttanatunilesddent  sgnOKiniui,    aisi     obtunim    aDimaliuro 

amnei  diviiusque   ideaa,  habent  quoque  plantaiuoique,  tardum,  demortuuna,  ag- 
lumen  glorioaius  quo  elpTOnlur  a '    '  ' 
nem  (uperaaturBlem  beatificam,  e 

apud  nos  luces  plurim*  seie  mutuo  tan-  et  appeti 

gunt,  intenecinCjdecutsant,  lentiunlque.  a  cczlo  n 

ita    in    ccelo  luces    dislinguuntur,    uni-  timdmo  < 

uatui,  lentiunL    De  Sensu  Rerum,  1.  iii.  quo  multiplicatur,  generatur,  ■mpli&ca' 

c  4.  tuT,  idque  non  sine   magna   effioere  it>- 

t  Merchant  of  Veaiee,  act  t.  luptate  eiiilimanda  eiL  1.  iiL  c5. 

i  PrateTvoUat   in    conspeetu   nostio        Campanella  used  to  hear,  as  he  tells 

minus  videmus   Angelos   Dasmonasque,  

quorum  planus  est  mundus. 
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And  hence  there  is  no  vacuum  in  nature,  except  by  violent 
means ;  since  all  bodies  delight  in  mutual  contact,  and  the 
world  no  more  desires  to  be  rent  in  its  parts  thaa  an  animal. 

IS.  It  is  almost  a  descent  in  Campanelta  from  these  visions 
of  the  separate  sensibility  of  nature  in  each  partide,  when  he 
seizes  hold  of  some  physical  fact  or  analogy  to  establish  a  sub- 
ordinate and  less  paradoxical  part  of  his  theory.  He  was 
much  pleased  with  Gilbert's  treatise  on  the  magnet,  and 
thought  it,  of  course,  a  proof  of  the  animation  of  the  earth. 
The  world  is  an  animal,  he  says,  sentient  as  a  whole,  and 
enjoying  life  in  all  its  parts.*  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
ascribes  intelligence  to  plants ;  but  he  here  remarks  that  we 
find  the  male  and  female  sexes  in  them,  and  that  the  latter 
cannot  fructify  without  the  former.  This  is  manifest  in  sili- 
quose  plants  and  in  palms,  (which  on  this  account  he  calls  in 
another  place  the  wiser  plants,  plantee  sapientiores,)  in  which 
the  two  kinds  incline  towards  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
fructification. t 

14.  Campanella,  when  he  uttered  from    his  Neapolitan 

prison  these  dulcet  sounds  of  fantasy,  had  the  advan- 

pubitlhld*    taire  of  findinir  a  pious  disciple  who  spread  them 

hrAdJunl,       ^^  ,  "  '^i.T>  rwn-  rui.- 

over  otber  parts  or  Ciurope.  Inis  was  Iot)ias 
Adami,  initiated,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  same  mysteries  as 
himself  (nostrte  philosophite  symmysta),  who  dedicated  to  the 

?hilosophers  of  Crermany  his  own  Prodrorans  Philosophise 
ostauratio,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Campanella's  Compen- 
dium de  Rerum  Natura,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1617. 
Most  of  the  other  writings  of  the  master  seem  to  have  pre- 
ceded this  edition ;  for  Adami  enumerates  them  in  his  Pro- 
dromus.  Campanella  did  not  fully  obtain  his  liberty  till 
1629,  and  died  some  years  afterwards  in  France,  where  he 
had  experienced  the  kindness  of  Peiresc,  and  the  patronage  of 
Richelieu.     His  philosophy  made  no  very  deep  impression; 

whether  thli  were  his  proper  dBmou,  or  et  TiBminani  nan  fmclifiiuire  sine  masculi 

the  air  itself  spcKkiiig.     It  is  not  von-  congresgu.     Hoc  patet  ia  liliquiB  et  in 

derrul  that  hii  imagination  wu  aRected  palmis,  quknun   mu   fneminique   incli- 

bjr  length  of  oonGnenient  naalur  niuluo  alter    in    alterum  et  nse 

*  Mundum    esse    animal,  totum  sen-  oKulintur,  et  fipmina  impregnatur,  nee 

tiens,  ontnesque  portions  ejus  comrauni  fructifioit  tine  mare  ;  immo  conspicitur 

gaudere  vita.  1.  L  c.  9.  doleni,    squilida  morluaque,  et   pulnrg 

t  Inveniemiu  in  plantiB  aeium  mat  illiui  et  odore  reviTiscit. 
eu^inum  et  fteminiQum,  ut  io  animalibiu, 
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it  was  too  fuiciful,  too  arbitrary,  too  much  tinctured  with 
marks  of  an  imagination  rendered  morbid  by  sohtude,  to  gain 
many  proselytes  in  an  age  that  was  advancing  in  severe 
science.  Gassendi,  whose  good  nature  led  him  to  receive 
Campanella,  oppressed  by  poverty  and  ill  usage,  with  every 
courteous  attention,  was  of  all  men  the  last  to  be  seduced  by 
his  theories.  No  one,  probably,  since  Campaiiella,  aspiring  to 
be  reckoned  among  philosophers,  has  ventured  to  assert  so 
much  on  matters  of  high  speculative  importance  and  to  prove 
so  little.  Yet  he  seems  worthy  of  the  notice  we  have  taken 
of  him,  if  it  were  only  as  the  last  of  the  mere  dogmatists  in 
philosophy.  He  is  doubtless  much  superior  to  Jordano 
Bruno,  and  I  should  presume,  except  in  mathematics,  to 
Cardan.* 

15.  A  less  important  adversary  of  the  established  theory 
in  physics  was  Sebastian  Basson,  in  his  "  Philoso- 
phise Naturalis  adversus  Aristotelem  Libri  XII.,  in 
quibus  abstrusa  veterum  physiologia  reslauratur,  et  Aristotelis 

.  errores  solidis  rationibus  refelluntur.  Genevee,  1621."  This 
book  shows  great  animosity  agunst  Aristotle,  to  whom,  what 
Lord  Bacon  has  himself  insinuated,  he  allows  only  the  credit 
of  having  preserved  iragments  of  the  older  philosophers,  like 
pearls  in  mud.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  this  long 
work.  In  some  places  we  perceive  signs  of  a  just  philosophy ; 
but  in  genend  his  explanations  of  physical  pheenomena  seem 
as  bad  as  those  of  his  opponents,  and  he  displays  no  acquain- 
tance with  the  writings  and  the  discoveries  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries. We  find  also  some  geometrical  paradoxes  ;  and 
ID  treating  of  astronomy  he  writes  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  Copemican  system. 

16.  Claude  Berigard,  bom  at  Moulins,  became  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Pisa  and  Padua.  In  his 
CiFculi  Pisani,  published  in  1643,  he  attempted  to 
revive,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  the  Ionic  or  corpuscular  philo- 
sophy of  Anaxagoras,  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian.  The 
book  is  rare  j  but  Brucker,  who  had  seen  it,  seems  to  have 
satisfactorily  repelled  the  charge  of  atheism,  brought  by  some 

irlous  analjiii  of  Ihe  philo- 
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against  Berigard.*  Another  Frenchman  domiciled  in  Italy, 
Magnen,  trod  nearly  the  same  path  as  Berigard*  pro- 
'*''"'  fessing,  however,  to  follow  the  modification  of  the 
corpuscular  theory  introduced  by  DemocrituB.t  It  seems  to 
be  observable  as  to  these  writers,  Basson  and  the  others,  diat 
coming  with  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  had  recently 
been  discovered  in  mathematical  and  experimental  sci^ice,  and 
following  the  bad  methods  of  the  universiUes,  even  when  they 
deviated  from  their  usual  doctrines,  dogmatising  and  asserting 
when  they  should  have  proved,  arguing  synthetically  from 
axioms,  and  never  ascending  from  particular  &cts,  they  could 
do  little  good  to  philosophy,  except  by  contribudng,  so  far  as 
they  might  be  said  to  have  had  any  influence,  to  shake  the 
autiiority  of  Aristotle. 

17.  This  authority,  which  at  least  required  but  the  defer- 
ence of  modest  reason  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  ukan- 
kind,  was  ill  exchanged,  in  any  part  of  science,  for 

the  unintelligible  dreams  of  the  school  of  Paracelsus,  which 
had  many  disriples  in  Germany,  and  a  very  few  in  England. 
Germany,  indeed,  has  been  the  native  soil  of  mysticism  in 
Europe.  The  tendency  to  reflex  observation  of  the  mind, 
characteristic  of  that  people,  has  exempted  them  from  much 
gross  error,  and  given  them  insight  into  many  depths  of 
truth,  but  at  the  expense  of  some  confusion,  some  liability  to 
self'deceit,  and  to  some  want  of  strictness  in  metaphysical 
reasoning.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  profound  sense  of  the 
presence  of  Deity ;  yet  one  which,  acting  on  their  thoughtful 
spirits,  became  rather  an  impression  than  an  intellectual  judg- 
ment, and  settled  into  a  mysterious  indefinite  theopathy,  when 
it  did  not  even  evaporate  in  pantheism. 

18.  The  founder,  perhaps,  of  this  sect  was  Tauler  of 
■nd  ThM.  Strasburg,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  sermons 
■ophuii.     jjj  jjjg  native  language,  which,  however,  are  supposed 

to  have  been  translated  from  Latin,  are  full  of  what  many 
have  called  by  the  vague  word  mysticism,  an  intense  aspira- 
tion for  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God.     An  anonymous 

■  Bnicker,  iv.  460.  NicaMO,  (iiL,  nen  minindeistood  the  Btomio  theory  of 
irhere  he  ii  inicrteJ  by  the  nuoe  of  Demoeritui,  and  lulMtituUd  one  quite 
Besuregard,  vbiob  U  probably  more  different  in  bia  Demoeiitiu  reriTiKenii 
conect.  but  agaiiut  uwge.  publiihed  Id  1646. 

t  Bnicker  (p.  £04. )  tbinks  that  Mag- 
Dot  zed  by  GoOglC 
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work  generally  entitled  The  Grerman  Theology,  written  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  pursues  the  same  track  of  devotional  thought. 
It  was  a  fevourite  book  with  Luther,  and  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Castalio.*  These,  indeed,  are  to  be  considered  chiefly 
as  theolo^cal ;  but  the  study  of  them  led  readily  to  a  state 
of  mental  eoiotiou,  wherein  a  dogmatic  pseudo-philosophy, 
like  that  of  FaraceUus,  abounding  with  assertions  that  im- 
posed on  the  imagination,  nnd  appealing  frequently  both  to 
scriptural  authority  and  the  evidence  of  inward  light,  was 
sure  to  be  favourably  received.  Hie  mystics,  therefore,  and 
the  theost^bists  belonged  to  the  same  dass,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  use  the  names  indifferently. 

19-  It  may  (^)pear  not  here  required  to  dwell  on  a  sul^ect 
scarcely  falling  under  any  province  of  literary  his- 
tory, but  two  writers  within  this  period  have  been 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  deserve  mention.  One  of  these 
was  Robert  Fludd,  an  English  physician,  who  died  in  1 637  i 
a  man  of  indefatigable  diligence  in  collecting  the  dreams  and 
follies  of  past  ageSf  blending  them  in  a  portentous  combina- 
tion with  new  fancies  of  his  own.  The  Rabbinical  and  Ca- 
balistic authors,  as  well  as  the  Paracelsists,  the  writers  on 
magic,  and  whatever  was  most  worthy  to  be  rdected  and 
forgotten,  formed  the  basis  of  his  creed.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  the  most  known  was  hia  "  Mosdc  Philosophy," 
in  which,  like  many  before  his  time  as  well  as  since,  he  en- 
deavoured to  build  a  scheme  of  physical  philosophy  on  the 
first  chapters  in  Genesis.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  found 
there  his  two  grand  principles  or  forces  of  nature  ;  a  north- 
em  force  of  condensation,  and  a  southern  force  of  dilatation. 
These  seem  to  be  the  Parmenidean  cold  and  heat,  expressed 
in  a  jargon  affected  in  order  to  make  dupes.  In  peopling  the 
universe  with  dsmons,  and  in  ascribing  all  pheenomena  to 
their  invisible  agency,  he  pursued  the  steps  of  Agrippa  and 
Paracelsus,  or  rather  of  the  whole  school  of  fanatics  and  im- 
postors called  magical.  He  took  also  from  older  writers  the 
doctrine  of  a  constant  anal<^  between  universal  nature,  or 
the  macrocosm,  and  that  of  man,  or  the  microcosm  ;  so  that 
what  was  known  in  one  might  lead  us  to  what  was  unknown 
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ill  the  Other.*  Fludd  possessed,  however,  some  acquaiutaoce 
with  science,  especially  in  chemistry  and  mechanics ;  and  his 
rhapsodies  were  so  far  from  being  universally  contemned  id 
his  own  age,  that  Gassendi  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  him 
to  enter  into  a  prolix  confutation  of  the  Fluddian  philosophy.t 

^.  Jacob  Behmen,  or  rather  Boehm,  a  shoemaker  of 
jiiMb  Bch-  GoAitz,  is  far  more  generally  familiar  to  our  ears 
"™'  than  his  contemporary  Fludd.     He  was,  however, 

much  inferior  to  htm  in  reading,  and  in  fact  seems  to  have 
read  little  but  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  Paracelsus.  He 
recounts  the  visions  and  ecstasies  during  which  a  super- 
natural illumination  had  been  conveyed  to  him.  It  came  in- 
deed without  the  gift  of  transferring  the  light  to  others  ;  for 
scarce  any  have  been  eiile  to  pierce  the  clouds  in  which  bis 
meaning  has  been  charitably  presumed  to  lie  hid.  The  chief 
work  of  Behmen  is  his  Aurora,  written  about  l6lS,  and  con- 
toning  a  record  of  the  visions  wherein  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture were  revealed  to  him.  It  was  not  published  till  164<1. 
He  is  sOd  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  goodness  of  heart, 
which  his  writings  display ;  but,  in  literature,  this  cannot 
give  a  sanction  to  the  Incoherencies  of  madness.  His  lan- 
guage, as  far  as  I  have  seen  any  extracts  irom  his  works,  is 
coloured  with  the  phraseology  of  the  alchemists  and  astro- 
logers ;  fas  for  his  philosophy,  so  to  style  it,  we  find,  accord- 
ing to  Brucker,  who  has  taken  some  pains  with  the  subject, 
manifest  traces  of  the  system  of  emanation,  so  ancient  and  so 
attractive  ;  and  from  this  and  several  other  reasons,  he  is  in- 
clined to  think  the  unlearned  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz  must  have 
had  assistance  from  men  of  more  education  in  developing  his 
visions.^:  But  the  emanative  theory  is  one  into  which  a  mind 
absorbed  in  contemplation  may  very  naturally  fall.  Behm^i 
had  his  disciples,  which  such  enthusiasts  rarely  want }  and 
his  name  is  sufficiendy  known  to  justify  the  mention  of  it 
even  in  philosophical  history. 

@1.  We  come  now  to  an  English  writer  of  a  different 
class,  litde  known  as  such  at  present,  but  who,  without 

*  IliU  wms  A    FaTourite    doctrine    of  qui  eit  nure.    Homo  i^tur  compendium 

Par&celitu.      CatapAoetla  «u  much   too  epilogusque  mundi  tit.     De  Seiini  Re- 

fancirul  not  to  embmce  it.      MuLidus^  he  rum,  I.  iL  c,  39. 

uyighabet  ipiritum  qui  est  coluiti,  eras-  f  Brucker,  iv.  691.  Buhle,  iiL  1£T. 
nini  cotpui  quod  est  iem,  xinguincm        \  Brucker,  it.  698. 
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doing  much  for  the  advancement  of  metaphysical  philosophy, 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  devoting  to  it  with  a  Lnni  Herbert 
sincere  and  independent  spirit  the  leisnre  of  high  °*  vwiius. 
rank,  and  of  a  life  not  obscure  in  the  world  —  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury.  The  princtpa)  work  of  this  remarkable 
man  is  his  Latin  treatise,  published  in  1624<,  "  On  Truth  as 
it  is  distinguished  from  Revelation,  from  Probability,  from 
Possibility,  and  from  Falsehood."  Its  object  is  to  inquire 
what  are  the  sure  means  of  discerning  and  discovering  truth. 
This,  as,  like  other  authors,  he  sets  out  by  proclaiming,  had 
been  hitherto  done  by  no  one,  and  he  treats  botli  ancient  and 
modem  philosophers  rather  haughtily,  as  being  men  tied  to 
particular  opinions,  from  which  they  dare  not  depart.  "  It 
18  Dot  from  an  hypocritical  or  mercenary  writer,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  perfect  truth.  Their  interest  is  not  to  lay 
aside  their  mask,  or  think  for  themselves.  A  liberal  and 
independent  author  alone  will  do  this."'  So  general  an 
invective,  after  Lord  Bacon,  and  indeed  after  others,  like 
Campanella,  who  could  not  be  charged  with  following  any 
conceits  rather  than  their  own,  bespeaks  either  ignorance  of 
philosophical  literature,  or  a  supercilious  neglect  of  it. 

22.  Lord  Herbert  lays  down  seven  primary  axioms. 
1.  Truth  exists :  2.  It  is  coeval  with  the  things  to 
which  it  relates :  3.  It  exists  every  where :  4.  It  is 
self-evidentt :  5,  There  are  as  many  truths,  as  there  are  dif- 
ferences  in  things  :  6.  These  differences  are  made  known  to 
us  by  our  natural  faculties  :  7-  There  is  a  truth  belonging  to 
these  truths :  "  Est  Veritas  queedam  harum  veritatum."  This 
axiom  he  explains  as  obscurely,  as  it  is  strangely  expressed. 
All  truth  he  then  distinguishes  into  the  truth  of  the  thing  or 
object,  the  truth  of  the  appearance,  the  truth  of  the  percep- 
tion, and  the  truth  of  the  understanding.  The  truth  of  the 
object  is  the  inherent  conformity  of  the  object  with  itself,  or 

*  Non  cat  iBitur  >  larralo  aliqiio  *e1  f  Hac  verttu   est   in   se   muil&ala. 

•tipcndiou  unptore  ut  vnum  coiuuin-  He  obMrrn  that  what    are  eallnl  bin 

nuitum  oppeiikrii :    Illoruni  appilme  in-  ■ppeuuuei,  4ra  tnia  u  tueh,  Ihough  not 

tend  DC  penoDon  depoiuni,  tsI  aiiter  true  aecording  to  the  reality  o(  the  t^ 

quidem  MOtiant      Ingenuua  et  aui  erbi-  jert :   mix  Veritas  apparentiae  laluD  ineit, 

irii   ifta   aalummodo   praatabit  auetor.  ^tri  eoim  ita  apparebit,  vera  taroen  ei 

EfiU,  ad  Laotorem.  *eiilate  rei  non  etit 
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that  which  makes  every  thiog  what  it  is.*  The  truth  of  ap- 
pearance is  the  conditional  conformity  of  the  appearance  with 
the  object.  The  truth  of  perception  is  the  conditional  con- 
formity of  our  senses  (facultates  nostras  prodromas)  with  the 
appearances  of  things.  The  truth  of  understanding  is  the  due 
conformity  between  the  aforesaid  conformities.  All  truth 
therefore  is  conformity,  all  conformity  relation.  Three 
things  are  to  be  observed  in  every  inquiry  after  trudi  j  the 
thing  or  object,  the  sense  or  faculty,  and  the  laws  or  con- 
ditions  by  which  its  conformity  or  relation  is  determined. 
Lord  Herbert  is  so  obscure,  partly  by  not  thorouglily  grasp- 
ing his  subject,  partly  by  writing  in  Latin,  partly  perhaps  by 
the  "  sphalmata  et  errata  in  typographo,  qusdam  fortasse  in 
seipso,"  of  which  he  complains  at  the  end,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  omit  several  sentences  as  unintelligible,  though 
what  I  have  just  given  is  far  enough  from  being  too  clear. 
23.  Truth,  he  goes  on  to  say,  exists  as  to  the  object,  or 
condiKwu  outward  thing  itself,  when  our  faculties  aie  capable 
oTiniih.  ^f  determining  every  thing  concerning  it  j  but 
though  this  definition  is  exact,  it  is  doubtful,  he  observes, 
whedier  any  such  truth  exists  in  nature.  The  first  condition 
of  discerning  truth  in  things,  is  that  they  should  have  a  rela- 
tion to  ourselves  (ut  intra  nostram  stet  analogiam) ;  since 
multitudes  of  things  may  exist  which  the  senses  cannot  dis- 
cover. The  three  chief  constituents  of  this  condition  seem  to 
be  :  1.  That  it  should  be  of  a  proper  size,  neither  immense, 
nor  too  small ;  2.  Iliat  it  should  have  its  determining  dif- 
ference, or  principle  of  individuation,  to  distinguish  it  fi*om 
other  things-,  3.  That  it  should  be  accommodated  to  some 
sense  or  perceptive  faculty.  These  Me  the  universally  neces- 
sary conditions  of  truth  (that  is  of  knowledge)  as  it  regards 
the  object.  The  truth  of  appearance  depends  on  others, 
which  are  more  particular ;  as  that  the  object  should  be  per- 
ceived for  a  sufficient  time,  through  a  proper  medium,  at  a 
due  distance,  in  a  proper  situation.t     Truth  of  perception  is 

*  iDbBTcni  ilia  canfarcnitu  tei  cum  eonfinnuU,  Cum   cooceptu   denuo   tub 

■eipsa,  sl«e  ilia  ratio,   ex  qua  ret   uqk-  ooaditionibus  Miim   mis,  coafonnui  et 

quieque  sibi  constat,  modu    quodam    spirituali,   tanquam    ab 

^t  Idrd  Herbert    definci    appeantoce,  objecta  deeiu,  etiain  in  object!  abieDtla 

iceljpum,  leu  ronna  vicana  lei,  que  lub  coiuervari  potest. 
eonditioniinis  iatia   cum   prototypo  uo 
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conditional  also,  and  its  conditionB  are,  that  the  sense  should 
be  sound,  and  the  attention  directed  towards  it.  Truth  of 
understanding  depends  on  the  xa>yai  moitti,  the  common 
notions  poss^sed  by  every  man  of  sane  mind,  and  implanted 
by  nature.  The  understanding  teaches  us  by  means  of  these, 
that  infinity  and  eternity  exist,  though  our  senses  cannot  per- 
ceive them.  The  understanding  deals  also  with  universals, 
and  truth  is  known  as  to  universals,  when  the  pardculiirs  are 
rightly  apprehended. 

124,  Our  faculties  are  as  numerous  as  the  differences  of 
things }  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  world  corresponds  lutmean 
by  perfect  analogy  to  the  human  soul,  degrees  of  ''"""' 
perception  being  as  much  distinct  from  one  another  as  differ- 
ent modes  of  it.  All  our  powers  may  however  be  reduced 
to  four  heads ;  natural  instinct,  internal  perception,  external 
sensation,  and  reason.  What  is  not  known  by  one  of  these 
four  meuis  cannot  be  known  at  al).  Instinctive  truths  are 
proved  by  universal  consent.  Here  he  comes  to  his  general 
basis  of  religion,  mEuntaining  the  existence  of  xwcu  meiai, 
or  common  notions  of  mankind  on  that  subject,  principles 
against  which  no  one  can  dispute,  without  violating  the  laws 
of  his  nature."  Natural- instinct  he  defines  to  be  an  act  of 
those  faculties  eiusting  in  every  man  of  sane  mind,  by  which 
the  common  notions  as  to  tiie  relations  of  things  not  per- 
cdved  by  the  senses  (rerum  intemarum),  and  especially  such 
as  tend  to  the  conservation  of  the  individual,  of  the  species, 
and  of  the  whole,  are  formed  without  any  process  of  reason- 
ing. These  common  notions,  though  excited  in  us  by  the 
objects  of  sense,  are  not  conveyed  to  us  by  them ;  they  are 
implanted  in  us  by  nature,  so  uiat  God  seems  to  have  im- 
parted to  us  not  only  a  part  of  his  image,  but  of  his  wisdom.t 
And  whatever  is  understood  and  perceived  by  all  men  alike 
deserves  to  be  accounted  one  of  these  notions.  Some  of 
them  are  instinctive,  others  are  deduced  from  such  as  are. 
The  former  are  distinguishd^le  by  six  marks ;  priority, 
independence,  universality,  certainty,  so  that  no  man  can 

■  Prindpi*   ilU   neronDeti,   contra  bate  defined  their   iDeaniag.  or  proved 

qua  dUputara  nelu.  p.  44.    I  tuTc  tnnf-  tbeir  eiiitence,  U  but  indifferent  tagtc. 

I*ted  thia  in  the  beat  w>ue  I  could  g'ne  -f  P.  48. 
it ;  but  to  uae  Jot  or  atfiu,  befbte  we 
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doubt  them  without  putting  off  as  it  were  his  nature,  neces- 
sity, that  is,  usefulness  for  the  preservation  of  man,  lastly, 
intuitive  apprehension,  for  these  common  notions  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  inferred.' 

25.  Internal  perceptions  denote  the  conformity  of  oljects 
iDunui  vith  those  faculties  existing  in  every  man  of  sane 
pMcapiioot.  jniuj^  which  bein^  developed  by  his  natural  instinct, 
are  conversant  with  the  internal  relations  of  things,  in  a  secon- 
dary and  particular  mauner,  and  by  means  of  natural  instinct.! 
By  this  ill-worded  definition  he  probably  intends  to  distinguish 
the  general  power,  or  instinctive  knowledge,  from  its  exercise 
and  application  in  any  instance.  But  I  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  follow  Lord  Herbert.  It  is  by  means,  he  says,  of 
these  internal  senses  ^t  we  discern  the  nature  of  things  in 
their  intrinsic  relations,  or  hidden  types  of  being.t  And  it 
is  necessary  well  to  distinguish  the  conforming  faculty  in  the 
mind  or  internal  perception,  from  the  bodily  sense.  The 
cloudiness  of  his  expression  increases  as  we  proceed,  and  in 
many  pages  I  cannot  venture  to  translate  or  abridge  it.  The 
injudicious  use  of  a  language  In  which  he  did  not  write  with 
facility,  and  which  is  not  very  well  ad^ted,  at  the  best,  to 
metaphysical  disquisition,  has  doubtless  increased  the  per- 
plexity into  which  he  has  thrown  his  readers. 

@6.   In  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise,  Herbert  lays  down 

the  five  common  notions  of  natural  religion,  implant- 

crfniiuni  ed,  as  he  conceives,  in  the  breasts  of  all  mankind. 
«llglon.         J  ^   ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^  ^-^  _     g^  ,j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

worshipped ;  3.  That  virtue  and  piety  are  the  chief  parts  of 
worship  ;  4.  That  we  are  to  repent  and  turn  from  our  sins ; 
5.  That  there  are  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life.§ 
Nothing  can  be  admitted  in  religion  which  contradicts  these 
primary  notions  j  but  if  any  one  has  a  revelation  from  heaven 
in  addition  to  these,  which  may  happen  to  him  sleeping  or 
waking,  he  should  keep  It  to  himself,  since  nothing  can  be  of 
importance  to  the  human  race,  which  is  not  established  by  the 

*  p.  60.  partieulariter,  Beconilario,  et  ratione  iU' 

f  SeniiM  intemi  lUDt  actiu  coafornii-  atiactUi  nituralii  Tersantvr.  p.  66. 
talUTD  objeclorum  cum   hculbitibus  illu         )   Ciica    analogiam    rerum    inlenum, 

in  omni  homiiie  lano  et  integro  eiiiten-  sive  ngnituraa  et  chtractcnu  rcnim  pe- 

tibus,  quv  *b  mMinclu    niturali    expo-  nitioret  Temntur.  p.  68. 
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evidence  of  their  common  faculties.  Nor  can  any  thing  be 
known  to  be  revealed,  which  is  not  revealed  to  ourselves ;  all 
elae  being  tradition  and  historic  testimony,  which  does  not 
amount  to  knowledge.  The  specific  diSerence  of  man  from 
other  animals  he  makes  not  reason,  but  the  capacity  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  John  Wesley  has  said 
something  of  the  same  kind.*  It  is  also  remarkable  that  we 
find  in  another  work  of  Lord  Herbert,  De  Religione  Genti- 
lium,  which  dwells  again  on  hislive  articles  of  natural  religion, 
essential,  as  he  expressly  lays  it  down,  to  salvation,  the  same 
illustration  of  the  being  of  a.  Deity  from  the  analogy  of  a 
watch  or  clock,  which  Paley  has  since  employed.  I  believe 
that  it  occurs  in  an  intermediate  writer,  t 

27-  Lord  Herbert  sent  a  copy  of  his  treatise  De  Veritate 
several  years  after  its  publication  to  Gassendi.  We 
have  a  letter  to  the  noble  author  in  the  third  volume  ^'"""  ™ 
of  the  works  of  that  philosopher,  showing,  in  the 
candid  and  sincere  spirit  natural  to  him,  the  objections  that 
struck  his  mind  in  reading  the  book.t  Gassendi  observes 
that  the  distinctions  of  four  kinds  of  truth  are  not  new  ;  the 
Veritas  rei  of  Lord  Herbert  being  what  is  usually  called  sub- 
stance, his  Veritas  apparentise  no  more  than  accident,  and  the 
other  two  being  only  sense  and  reason.  Gassendi  seems  not 
wholly  to  approve,  but  gives  as  the  best,  a  definition  of 
truth  little  differing  from  Herbert's,  the  agreement  of  the 

*  I  tiiTe  loniewhere  read  a  praraund  well  as  of  inj'  Hislorf  of  the  Middia 

remark  oT  Weslcji.  thai,  considtring  tlie  Agei>    ia    in    Cicero    de  Nat.    Deonim, 

ugacitjr  -which  manir  Biumals  display,  we  ii,  S4.      Quod  ri  id  Scjihiam  sut  in  Bri- 

cannot  fii  upon  reiwn  u  the  diuinctioD  lanniam,  aphieram  aliquia  tulerit   hinc, 

betireen  them  and  man  ;    the  true    dif-  quam  nupei  lamitlaris  noster  elicit  Pd- 

ference  is,  that  we'  ite  furmud  t j  kuuw  liilonius,  cujui  lingula  conTeniones  idem 

God,  and  they  are  not.  eBiciunt  in  sole,  et  in  luno,  et  io  quinqua 

t  Et  quidem  >i  hoTotagium  per  diem  slelLii  errantibui,  quod  efficilur  in  colo 

et  noctem  integram   horns  sigtiBTiCci  in.  sinnulii  diebus  et  noclibus :  quis  in   ilia 

dicans,  *iderit  quispiam  non  mente   eap-  barbiiie  dubitet,  quin  «  iphiera  alt  per< 

tus,  id    consilio  arteque  summa  lactuni  fecta  rBtlone?    And  with  leipeetto  inter- 

judicaTerit.      Ecquis   non  plane  demena,  mediate  writers   between   Lord  Herbert 

qui  hanc  mundi  machinam   non  per  ti-  and  Paley,  I   have  been  referred,  by  two 

ginti  quatuor  horaa  tanium,  aed   per  lot  other  correapondvnCs,  to  Hale'a  PrimitiTe 

tecula  eircuituB  auoa  obeuntem  animad-  Origination  of    Mankind,  where    1  had 

Terterit,non  idomnenopieiiiissimo  ulique  tnyaelf  auspccted  it  to  be,  and  to  Nieu< 

polentiisimoque   alicui   autoii    tribuai  ?  wentyl'a  Religious  Fhlloupber,  (Engliah 

De  Relig.  Gentil.  cap.  liii.  iranslslion,  1730,)  p.  xlvi.  of  preAce.  — 

[The  original  idea,  at  bns  been  rightly  1943.] 

pointed   out   to    me    by    M.  Atphonse  i  Gaiteudi  Opera,  iiL  411. 
Borghem,  the  tranilator  of  this  work,  aa 

VOL.  11.  C  C  /—I 
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cognisant  intellect  with  the  thing  known  :  "  Intellectus  ct^no- 
Bcentis  cum  re  cognita  congruentia."  The  obscurity  of  the 
treadse  De  Veritate  could  ill  suit  an  understanding  like  that 
of  Gassendi,  always  tending  to  acquire  clear  conceptionB ; 
and  though  be  writes  with  great  civility,  it  is  not  without 
smartly  opposing  what  he  does  not  approve.  The  aim  of 
Lord  Herbert's  work,  he  says,  is  that  the  intellect  may  pierce 
into  the  nature  of  things,  knowing  them  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, without  the  fallacies  of  appearance  and  sense.  But  for 
himself  he  confesses  that  such  knowledge  he  has  always  found 
above  him,  and  that  he  is  in  darkness  when  he  attempts  to 
investigate  the  real  nature  of  the  least  thing ;  making  many 
of  the  observations  on  this  which  we  read  also  in  Locke.  And 
he  well  says  that  we  have  enough  for  our  use  in  the  accidents 
or  appearances  of  things  without  knowing  their  substances,  in 
reply  to  Herbert,  who  had  declared  that  we  should  be  miser- 
ably deficient,  if  while  nature  has  given  us  senses  to  discern 
sounds  and  colours  and  such  fleeting  qualities  of  things,  we 
had  no  sure  road  to  internal,  eternal,  and  necessary  truths.* 
The  universality  of  those  innate  priuciples,  especially  moral  and 
religious,  on  which  his  correspondent  had  built  so  much,  is 
doubted  by  Gassendi  on  the  usual  grounds,  that  many  have 
denied,  or  been  ignorant  of  them.  The  letter  is  imperfect, 
some  sheets  of  t^  autogr^h  having  been  lost. 

@8.  Too  much  space  may  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
a  writer  who  cannot  be  ranked  high  among  metaphysicians. 
But  Lord  Herbert  was  not  only  a  distinguished  name,  but 
may  clum  the  priority  among  those  philosophers  in  England. 
If  hia  treatise  De  Veritate  is  not  as  an  entire  work  very  suc- 
cessful, or  founded  always  upon  principles  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  severe  reflection,  it  is  still  a  monument  of  an  ori- 
ginal, independent  thinker,  without  rhapsodies  of  imagination, 
without  pedantic  technicalities,  and,  above  all,  bearing  witness 
to  a  sincere  love  of  the  truth  he  sought  to  apprehend.  The 
ambitious  expectation  that  the  real  essences  of  things  might 
be  discovered,  if  it  were  truly  his,  as  Giassendi  seems  to  sup- 
pose, could  not  be  warranted  by  any  thing,  at  least,  within 
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the  knowledge  of  that  age.  But  irom  some  expressions  of 
Herbert  I  should  infer  diat  he  did  not  think  our  faculties 
competent  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of  quiddity,  as  the 
logicians  called  itt  or  the  real  nature  of  any  thing,  at  least, 
objectively  without  us.*  He  is,  indeed,  so  obscure,  that  I  will 
not  vouch  for  his  entire  consistency.  It  has  been  an  addi- 
tional motive  to  aay  as  much  as  I  have  done  concerning  Lord 
Herbert,  that  I  know  not  where  any  account  of  his  treatise 
De  Veritate  will  be  found.  Brucker  is  strangely  silent  about 
this  writer,  and  Buhle  has  merely  adverted  to  the  letter  of 
Gassendi.  Descartes  has  spoken  of  Lord  Herbert's  book  with 
much  respect,  though  several  of  their  leading  principles  were 
far  from  the  same.  It  was  translated  into  French  in  1639, 
and  this  translation  he  found  less  difficult  than  the  original.t 
39.  Gassendi  himself  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  counted  wholly 
among  the  philosophers  of  this  period,  since  many 
of  his  writings  were  published,  and  all  may  have  Mtoctot 
been  completed  within  it  They  are  contained  in 
six  large  folio  volumes,  rather  closely  printed.  The  E^er- 
citadones  Paradoxicee,  published  in  16^4,  are  the  earliest. 
These  contain  an  attack  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  the  fortress 
that  so  many  bold  spirits  were  eager  to  assail.  But  in  more 
advanced  life  Gassendi  withdrew  in  great  measure  from  this 
warfare,  and  his  Logic,  in  the  Syntagma  Philosophicum,  the 
record  of  his  latest  opinions,  is  chiefly  modelled  on  the  Aris- 
totelian, with  sutficient  commendation  of  its  author.  In  the 
study  of  ancient  philosophy,  however,  Gassendi  was  impressed 
with  an  admiration  of  Epicurus.  His  physical  theory,  founded 
on  corpuscles  and  a  vacuum,  his  ethics,  in  their  principle  and 
precepts,  his  rules  of  logic  and  guidance  of  the  intellect,  seemed 

*   Cum  ftcuIUtea  nostra  >d  onBlogiam  dentood,  rither  than  tucb  u  relitc  to 

propruun  tenninBts    quiddiUtet    renim  eitenud  otqecU. 

intiniBa    noD    peoelrent :   ideo    quid   rei  f  Descutei,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  13S.  and  168. 

natunlis  in  icipu  lit,  tali  ex  inaloeia  ad  Tj  trouve  pliuimn  choia  fort   bonnea, 

noa  ut  til  constituta,  ptrfecte  acin  non  ud  nan  publici  laponi ;  car  il  y  a  peu  de 

potest,    p.  ISS.      In    another    place    he  penonne*  qui  Kiient  capables  d'entendra 

aaya,  it  is  doubtAiI  vhethir    any  thing  la  m^Uphynque.       Et,  pour  1e  fc^nftal 

eiiBt    in    nature,  concerning  wbiiA    we  du  )ivre,  i1  tient  un  chemin  fort  diSSrent 

have  a  complete  linavl edge,     l^e  eternal  de  celui  que  J'ai  tuifi.  .  .  .    Enlin,  par 

and  necenatj  truthi  wbii'b  Herbert  con-  conclusion,  encore  qua  je  ne  puiaae  m'ac- 

tendsTorouT  iinowina,  seem  to  have  been  eorder    ea    tout   aui    •entimens  de    cet 

coop  an-aeatui  oef  ei 

oca  /-         T 
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to  the  cool  and  independent  mind  of  the  French  philosopher 
more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  opposite  schemes  prevailing 
in  the  schools,  and  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  any  dis- 
credit attached  to  the  name.  Combining  with  the  Epicurean 
physics  and  ethics  the  religious  element  which  had  been 
unnecessarily  discarded  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Garden, 
Grasaendi  displayed  both  in  a  form  no  longer  obnoxious.  The 
Syntagma  Philosophiee  Epicuri,  published  in  l64r9,  is  an 
elaborate  vindication  of  this  system,  which  he  had  previously 
expounded  in  a  commentary  on  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes 
Laierttus.  He  had  already  et&ced  the  prejudices  agwnst  Epi- 
curus himself,  whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  the 
affection  of  a  disciple,  in  a  biographical  treatise  on  his  life  and 
moral  character. 

50.  Gassendi  died  in  1656  ;  the  Syntagma  Philosophicum, 
hia  greatest  as  well  as  last  work,  in  which  it  is 
workiiftar  natural  to  seek  the  whole  scheme  of  his  philosophy, 
was  published  by  his  friend  Sorbiere  in  1658.  We 
may  therefore  properly  defer  the  consideration  of  his  meta- 
physical writings  to  the  next  period  j  but  the  controversy  in 
which  he  was  involved  with  Descartes  will  render  it  necessary 
to  bring  his  name  forward  again  before  the  close  of  this 
chapter. 


Oh  lie  Philoiophy  o/Lofd  Bacon. 

SI.  It  may  be  judged  from  what  has  been  said  in  a  former 
chapter,  as  well  as  in  our  last  pages,  that  at  the 
fo?S."w?  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  higher 
^  philosophy,  which  is  concerned  with  general  truth, 
and  the  means  of  knowing  it,  had  been  little  benefited  by  the 
labours  of  any  modern  inquirer.  It  was  become,  indeed,  no 
strange  thing,  at  least  out  of  the  lur  of  a  college,  to  question 
the  authority  of  Aristotle ;  but  his  disciples  pointed  with 
scorn  at  the  endeavours  which  had  as  yet  been  made  to  sup- 
plant it,  and  asked  whether  the  wisdom  so  long  reverenced 
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was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  fanatical  reveries  of  Paracelsus, 
the  unintelligible  chimffiras  of  Bruno,  or  the  more  plausible, 
but  arbitrary,  hypotheses  of  Telesio. 

32.  Francis  &conwas  born  in  1^61.*    He  came  to  years 
of  manhood  at  the  time  when  England  was  rapidly 
emerging  from  ignorance  and  obsolete  methods  of 

study,  in  an  age  of  powerful  minds,  full  himself  of  ambition, 
confidence,  and  energy.  If  we  think  on  the  public  history 
of  Bacou,  even  during  the  least  public  portion  of  it,  philosophy 
must  appear  to  have  been  but  his  amusement ;  it  was  by  his 
hoars  of  leisure,  by  time  hardly  missed  from  the  laborious 
study  and  practice  of  the  law  and  from  the  assiduities  of 
a  courtier's  life,  that  he  became  the  iatber  of  modern  science. 
His  union  of  an  active  with  a  reflecting  life  had  been  the 
boast  of  some  ancients,  of  Cicero  and  Antonine  j  but  what 
comparison,  in  depth  and  originality,  between  their  philosophy 
and  that  of  Bacfm  ? 

33.  This  wonderful  man,  in  sweeping  round  the  cham- 
pdgn  of  universal  science  with  his  powerful  genius,  hu  puo  «f 
found  as  little  to  praise  in  the  recent,  as  in  the  an-  i"'"™^'- 
dent  methods  of  investigating  truth.  He  liked  as  little  the 
empirical  presumption  of  drawing  conclusions  from  a  partial 
experience  as  the  sophistical  dogmatism  which  relied  on  un- 
warranted axioms  and  verbal  chicane.  All,  he  thought,  was 
to  be  constructed  anew ;  the  investigation  of  facts,  their 
arrangement  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry,  tbe  process  of 
eliciting  from  them  the  required  truth.  And  for  this  be 
saw,  that,  above  all,  a  thorough  purgation  of  the  mind  itself 
would  be  necessary,  by  pointing  out  its  familiar  errors,  their 
sources,  and  their  remedies. 

34'.  It  is  not  exactly  known  at  what  age  Bacon  first  con- 
ceived the  scheme  of  a  comprehensive  philosophy,  Tim.ofiii 
but  it  was,  by  his  own  account,  very  early  in  life.t  ""•p*'""- 

■   ThoM    who    place    Lord     Bacon's  f   In  ■   letter    to    Father    Fulgentlo. 

birth    in    I5G0,    u    Air.   Montagu    hu  which  bean  nu  date  in   print,  but  muM 

done,  must  be  understood  to  fblto*  the  have  been  irrilicn  about  1634,  he  rerera 

old  st;le,  which  creates  some  conrusion.  to  a  juvenile  work  about  forty  jem  be- 

He  was  bom  the  SSd  of  Januarj,  and  fore,  which  he  had  confident];  entitled 

died  Ihe  9th  of  April,  I6S6,  in  the  siit^-  llie  Greatest   Birth  of  Time.       Bacon 

siith  year  of  his  age,  as  we  are  told  in  lays  ;   £quidem  memini  me  quodraginla 

hii  lire  bj  Rawlejr,  the  best  authoiity  we  abhine  annis  Juvenile  opuseuluDi  eirca 

Ixre.  bas  res  confecine,  quod  mapla  pratnis 
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Such  noble  ideas  are  most  congenial  to  the  sanguine  spirit  of 
youth,  and  to  its  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  labour  it  under- 
takes. In  the  dedication  of  the  Novum  Organum  to  James 
in  16S0,  he  says  th^t  he  had  been  about  some  such  work 
near  thirty  years,  "so  as  I  made  no  haste."  "And  the 
reason,"  he  adds,  "  why  I  have  published  it  now,  specially 
being  imperfect,  is,  to  speak  plainly,  because  I  number  my 
days,  and  would  have  it  saved.  There  is  another  reason  of 
my  so  doing,  which  is  to  try  whether  I  can  get  help  in  one 
intended  part  of  this  work,  namely,  the  compiling  of  a 
natural  and  experimental  history,  which  must  be  the  main 
foundation  of  a  true  and  active  philosophy."  He  may  be 
presumed  at  least  to  have  made  a  very  considerable  progress 
in  his  undertaking  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

fiducia  et  magnilico  tilulo,  "  Tempom  that  he  vtrj  tai\j  perceived  the  mesgte- 

Parlum  tn&iiinuni"  iRBcrips.      The  ip-  nera  and   imperlvetion  of  the  academical 

parent  vain-glory  or  this  title  is  Bome'  eoune  of  philosophy,  and  of  all  cithcn 

what  eitcnuated  by  the  sens*  he  gave  to  which  felt  iu  his  way,  and  ftmned  the 

the  phrase.  Birth  of  Time.      He  meant  scheme    oT  affbiding    something    better 

that  the  lapse  of  time  and  long  eipe-  from  his  own  retourcea  ;  but  that  he  did 

rience  were  the  natural  aouieci  of  a  better  not    commit    nmeft    to    paper,    nor    had 
philoBophy,  as  he  says  in  bii  dedicatioi 
of  ihe  Instauratio  Magna :  Ipse  cert^,  u 

ingenue  fateor,  aoleo  leslimare  hoc  opus  King  miimatei. 
toagis  pro  partu  lemporis  quam  ingenii.  In  a  recent  and  very  brilliant  sketch 

Illud    enim  in  eo  solummodo    mirabile  of  the    Baconian    philosophy,    (Edinb, 

cat,  initia  rei,  et  tantas  de  iis  quae   inva-  Review,  July,    I83T,)    the  two  leading 

luerunt    suspiciones.   slicui    in    mentem  principles  that  dialinguijh  it  throughout 

Tcnire  potuiste.       Cietera  non  illibenter  all  its  parts  are  justly  denominated  ultVi^ 

aequuntur.  and  pTogrta,     To  do  good  to  mankind, 

No  treatise  with  this  precise  title  ap-  and  do  more  and  more  good,   are  the 

pears.      But  we  find  prefixed  (o  eome  of  ethica  of  its  inductive  method.      We  may 

the  short  pieces  a  general  title,  Temporis  only  regret  that  the  ingenious  author  of 

Partus  Mantdui,  sive  Instauratio  Magna  this  article  has  been  hurried  somelimea 

Imperii  Univern  in  Humanum.     These  into  the  tow  and  contracted  view  of  the 

treatisea,  howeTer,  though    earlier    than  deceitrul  word  utility,  which   Tegards  ra- 

bis  great  worts,  cannot  be  referred  to  so  tber  the  enjoyments  of  physical  come- 

jurenile  a  period  as  his  letter  to   Ful-  nience,  than    the    general  well-being  of 

gentio  intimates,  and  I  should  rather  in-  the  individual  and  thespeeies.      If  Bacon 

olinc  to  suspect  that   the   optucWtiiii   to  looked  more  frequently  to  the  former,  it 

which    he    there    refers    has    not    been  «as  because  so   large  a  portion  of  hla 

preserved.      Mr.    Montagu  is  of  a   dif-  writings  relates  to  physical   observation 

ferent  opinion.      See  his   Note  I.   to  Ihe  and  eiperiment.     But  it  was  fcr  enough 

life  of  Bacon  in  vol.  ivi.  of  his  edition,  ftom  his  design  to  set  up  physics  in  any 

The  Latin  tract  De  Interpretalionc  Na-  sort  of  opposition  to  ethics,  much  less  in 

turK  Mr.  M.  supposes  to  be  the  germ  of  a  superior  light.       I    dissent  also  tVora 

the   Instauratio,  as  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  some  of  the  observations  in   this  article, 

are  of  the  Novum  Organum.     I  do  not  lively  as  they  are,  which  tend  to  depre- 

dtssent  from  this;  but  the  former  bears  ciate  the  originality  and   importance  of 

marks  of  having  been  written  after  Bacon  the  Baconian  melhodt.      The  reader  may 

had  been  immersed  in  active  life.      The  turn  to  a  note  on  this  subject  by  Dugald 

moat  probable  conjecture  appears  to  be  Stewart,  at  the  end  of  the  present  section. 
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But  it  was  first  promul^^ated  to  the  world  by  the  publication 
of  his  Treatise  on  the  Advancemeat  of  Laming  in  1605. 
In  this,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  may  be 
said  to  be  implicitly  contiuned,  except  perhaps  the  second 
book  of  the  Novum  Organum.  In  l6S3,  he  published  his 
more  celebrated  Latin  translation  of  this  work,  if  it  is  not 
rather  to  be  deemed  a  new  one,  entitled,  De  Augments 
Sdendarum.  I  find,  upon  comparison,  that  more  than  two 
thirds  of  this  treatise  are  a  version,  with  slight  interpolation 
or  omission,  from  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  the  re- 
minder being  new  matter. 

3d.  The  Instauratio  Magna  had  been  already  published  in 
16^,  while  Lord  Bacon  was  still  chancellor-  .  I^f-  iB,uunua 
teen  years  had  elapsed  since  he  gave  to  the  world  *''*^ 
his  Advancement  of  Learning,  the  first  fruits  of  such  asto- 
nishing vigour  of  philosophical  genius,  that,  inconceivable  as 
the  completion  of  the  scheme  he  had  even  then  laid  down  in 
prospect  for  his  new  philosophy  by  any  single  effort  must 
appear,  we  may  be  disappointed  at  the  great  defidendes 
which  this  latter  work  exhibits,  and  which  he  was  not  des- 
tined to  fill  up.  But  he  had  passed  the  interval  in  active 
life,  and  in  dangerous  paths,  deserting,  as  in  truth  he  had  all 
along  been  prone  enough  to  do,  the  "  shady  spaces  of 
philosophy,"  as  Milton  calls  them,  for  the  court  of  a  sove- 
reign, who,  with  some  real  learning,  was  totally  incapable  of 
sounding  the  depths  of  Lord  Bacon's  mind,  or  even  of  esti- 
mating his  genius. 

3&.  The  Instauratio  Magna,  dedicated  to  James,  is  di- 
vided, according  to  the  magnificent  ground-plot  of  F\„tpmn: 
its  author,  into  six  parts.     The  first  of  these  he  S^mi^°" 
entitles    Partitiones     Scientiarum,    comprehending  '""■ 
a  general   summary   of   that   knowledge    which  mankind 
a]r«tdy  possess ;  yet  not  merely  treating  this  affirmatively, 
but  taking  special  notice  of  whatever  should  seem  deficient  or 
imperfect ;  sometimes  even  supplying,  by  illustration  or  pre- 
cept, these  vacant   spaces  of   science.     This   first   part   he 
declares    to   be  wanting    in    the  Instauratio.     It   has   been 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  treatise  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  ; 
yet  perh^  even  that  does  not  fully  come  up  to  the  ampli- 
tude of  his  design. 
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37.  The  second  part  of  the  Instauratio  was  to  be,  as  he 

expresses  it,  "the  science  of  a  better  and  more 
Nofum'or.'  pBrfcct  use  of  reason  in  the  investigBtion  of  things, 

and  of  the  true  aids  of  the  understanding  j "  the  new 
logic,  or  inductive  method,  in  which  what  is  eminently  B^led 
the  Baconian  philosophy  consists.  This,  as  far  as  he  com- 
pleted it,  is  known  to  all  by  the  name  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num.  But  he  seems  to  have  designed  a  fuller  treatise  in  place 
of  this ;  the  aphorisms  into  which  he  has  digested  it  being 
rather  the  heads  or  theses  of  chapters,  at  least  in  many 
places,  that  would  have  been  farther  expanded.*  And  it  is 
still  more  important  to  observe,  that  he  did  not  achieve  the 
whole  of  this  summary  that  he  had  promised ;  but  out  of 
nine  divisions  of  his  method  we  only  possess  the  first,  which 
he  denominates  '  prserogativte  instantiarum.'  Eight  others,  of 
exceeding  importance  to  his  logic,  he  has  not  touched  at  all, 
except  to  describe  them  by  name  and  to  promise  more. 
"  We  will  speak,"  he  says,  "  in  the  first  place,  of  preroga- 
tive instances  ;  secondly,  of  the  aids  of  induction  ;  thirdly, 
of  the  rectification  of  induction  1  fourthly,  of  varying  the 
investigation  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  fifthly, 
of  prerogative  natures  (or  objects),  as  to  investigation,  or 
the  choice  of  what  shall  be  first  inquired  into ;  sixthly,  of  the 
boundaries  of  inquiry,  or  the  synoptical  view  of  ^1  natures 
in  the  world  j  seventhly,  on  the  application  of  inquiry  to 
practice,  and  what  relates  to  man  ;  eighthly,  on  the  prepar- 
ations (parascevse)  for  inquiry  ;  lastiy,  on  the  ascending 
and  descending  scale  of  axioms."  t  All  these,  after  the  first, 
are  wanting,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slightly  handled  in 
separate  parts  of  Bacon's  writings  ;  and  the  deficiency,  which 
is  so  important,  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  written  about  the  Novum  Organum. 

38.  The  third  part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna  was  to  com- 

*  It  u  entitled  by  himuir,  Partu  m*  dum  estpriua  etpoitcrius  ;  >eitOtde  tcT- 

eunds  Summa,  digesU  in  ■phoriiTiias.  minis  inquiutionii,  sive  de  tjnapsi  om- 

f  Dicemus  iiique  primo  loco  de  pitr-  nium  ruturenini  in  uniierao)  leptimi^ 

rogaiivis  initantiarum ;  secuada,  de  ad-  de  deductlone  ad  praxin,  utc  de  ea  quod 

niiaiculia   inductioiuB ;  tertio   de  reclifi-  est  in  nrdine  ad  hominein;    octaTo.  de 

eatione  inductioniE  i  quarto^  de  variatioTiD  paraseevis  ad    inquintinnem  ;    postremo 

inquisi^nis  pro  natura  gubjecli ;  quinto,  auteni,  de  tcaia  lacenaoria  ct  dcacenaoria 

de  pnerogativia  naturarum  qualenus  ad  axiomatum.  lib.  ii.  2U, 
inquiiitioDcm,  sive  d«  eo  qunl  inquiren- 
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prise  an  eudre  natural  liistory,  diligently  and  scrupulously 
collected  from  experience  of  every  kind ;  including 
under  that  name  of  natural  history  every  thing  nkiumP*' 
wherein  the  art  of  man  has  been  employed  on  natur^ 
substances  either  for  practice  or  experiment ;  no  method  of 
reasoning  being  sufficient  to  guide  us  to  truth  as  to  natural 
things,  if  they  are  not  themselves  clearly  and  exactly  appre- 
hended. It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  very  little  of  this 
immense  chart  of  nature  could  be  traced  by  the  hand  of 
Bacon,  or  in  his  time.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  History,  con- 
toning  about  one  thousand  observed  facts  and  experiments, 
are  a  very  slender  contribution  towards  such  a  description  of 
universal  nature  as  he  contemplated :  tliese  form  no  part  of 
the  Instauratio  Magna,  and  had  been  compiled  before.  But 
he  enumerates  one  hundred  and  thirty  particular  histories 
which  ought  to  be  drawn  up  for  his  great  work.  A  few 
of  these  be  has  given  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  as  samples 
rather  of  the  method  of  collecting  facts,  than  of  the  facts 
themselves ;  namely,  the  History  of  Winds,  of  Life  and 
Death,  of  Densi^  and  Rarity,  of  Sound  and  Hearing. 

3g.  The  fourth  part,  called  Scala  Intellectus,  is  also  want- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  introduc- 
tory  pages.  "  By  these  tables,"  says  Bacon,  "  we  f  "J^"'* 
mean  not  such  examples  as  we  subjoin  to  the  several 
rules  of  our  method,  but  types  and  models,  which  place  be- 
fore our  eyes  the  entire  process  of  the  mind  in  the  discovery 
of  truth,  selecting  various  and  remarkable  instances."* 
These  he  compares  to  the  diagrams  of  geometry,  by  attend- 
ing to  which  the  steps  of  the  demonstration  become  perspi- 
cuous. Though  the  great  brevity  of  his  language  in  this 
place  renders  it  rather  difficult  to  see  clearly  what  he  under- 
stood by  these  models,  some  light  appears  to  be  thrown  on 
this  passage  by  one  in  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  where  he 
enumerates   among  the   desiderata  of  logic   what  he    calls 

*  Neque  de  iii   eiemplis   loquimur,  dinem  in  certU  subject!*,  iiique  Tuiia  et 

qua  iiingulis  ptaceplis  *c  rcf^Iia  i]lu«-  Iniignibui   tonquBin  sub  ocutai  ponanl, 

tnndi  graiia  adjiciunlur,  hoc    enim    in  Elenim  nobis  venit  in  mcntem  in  matiie- 

Bccunda  operis  parte  abunde  prEMlilimua,  maticis,  utantc  nuchina,  scqui  denum. 

Sed  plane  tjrpog  intelligimu)  ae  plismala,  atrationem  focilem  eC  perspicuam ;  coaln 

qua  uQiTenum  mentii  processum  alque  abtque  hac  commoditate  oinma  lideri  in- 

inveniendi  eontinuktam  bbiicani  et  or-  valuta  el  quam  reven  sunt  lubtUiora, 
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'  traditio  lampaiUs,'  or  a  delivery  of  any  sdence  or  particular 
truth  according  to  the  order  wherein  it  was  discovered.* 
"  The  methods  of  geometers,"  he  there  says,  "  have  some 
resemblance  to  this  art ; "  which  is  not  however,  the  case  as  to 
the  synthetical  geometry  with  which  we  are  generally  conver> 
sant.  It  is  the  history  of  analytical  investigation,  and  many 
heautifid  illustrations  of  it  have  been  given  since  the  days 
of  Bacon  in  all  subjects  to  which  that  method  of  inquiry  has 
been  a|)plied. 

40.  In  a  fifth  part  of  the  InstauratJo  Magna  Bacon  had 
Finhpirt;  designed  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  new  philosophy 
tilli™  phi-  which  he  hoped  to  raise,  after  a  due  use  of  hia  na- 
loophiB.  ijj^g\  history  and  inductive  method,  by  way  of  anti- 
cipation or  sample  of  the  whole.  He  calls  it  Prodromi,  sive 
Antlcipationes  PhiloBophiee  Secundie.  And  some  fragments 
of  this  part  are  published  by  the  names  Gogitata  et  Visa, 
Cogitationes  de  Natura  Rerum,  Filum  Labyrinth),  and  a  few 
more,  being  as  much,  in  all  probabiUty,  as  he  had  reduced 
to  writing.  In  his  own  metaph(»-,  it  was  to  be  like  the 
payment  of  interest,  till  the  pnucipal  could  be  raised  ;  tsn- 
qnam  foenus  reddatur,  donee  sors  haberi  possit.     For   he 

despaired  of  ever  completing  the  wwk  by  a  sixth 
FhiiaiS^hi;.   and  last  portion,  which  was  to  ^splay  a  perfect 

system  of  philosophy,  deduced  and  confirmed  by  a 
legitimate,  sober,  and  exact  inquiry  according  to  the  method 
which  he  had  invented  and  l^d  down.  *'  To  perfect  this 
last  part  is  above  our  powers  and  beyond  our  hopes.  We 
may,  as  we  trust,  make  no  despicable  beginnings,  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race  must  complete  it ;  in  such  a  manner, 
perhaps,  as  men,  looking  only  at  the  present,  would  not 
readily   conceive.     For    upon   this  will   depend   not  only  a 


•  Lib.  ri.  c  S.  Scientia  qii«  ■li'ui  tan  - 

propriam  rerisere,  et  Testigia  nue  oogni- 

methodo,  si  Beri  possit,  uiimo   alterius 

atiimum  alimum,  sieut    crevit    in    Buo. 

Atque  hoc  ipsum   fieri   gane   poteit    in 

scientia  per  induetionem  acquisita:  scd 

qua  utimur,  non  facile  dicit   quis   quo 

subjecto  1  he  ma;  posublv  have  referred 

pervenerit.      Attamen    sane    secundum 
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apeculadve  good,  but  all  the  fortunes  of  maakind,  and  all 
their  power."  And  with  an  eloquent  prayer  that  his  exer- 
tions may  be  rendered  effectual  to  the  attainment  of  truth 
and  happiness,  this  introductory  chapter  of  the  Instauratio, 
which  announces  the  distribution  of  its  portions,  concludes. 
Such  was  the  temple,  of  which  Bacon  saw  in  vision  before 
him  the  stately  front  and  decorated  pediments,  in  all  their 
breadth  of  light  and  harmony  of  proportion,  while  long  vistas 
of  receding  columns  and  glimpses  of  internal  splendour  re- 
vealed B  glory  that  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  comprehend. 
In  the  treatise  De  Augmentis  Scientianun,  and  in  the  No- 
vum Organum,  we  have  less,  no  doubt,  than  Lord  Bacon, 
under  different  conditions  of  life,  might  have  achieved ;  he 
might  have  been  more  emphatically  the  high-priest  of  nature, 
if  he  had  not  been  the  chancellor  of  James  I. ;  but  no  one 
man  could  have  filled  up  the  vast  outline  which  he  alone,  in 
that  stage  of  the  world,  could  have  so  boldly  sketched. 

41.  The  best  order  of  studying  the  Baconian  philosophy 
would  be  to  read  attentively  the  Advancement  of 
Learning ;  next,  to  take  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  "y^v 
comparing  it  all  along  with  the  former,  and  after- 
wards to  proceed  to  die  Novum  Organum.  A  less  degree 
of  regard  has  usually  been  paid  to  the  Centuries  of  Natural 
History,  which  are  the  least  important  of  his  writings,  or 
even  to  the  other  philosophical  fragments,  some  of  which 
contain  very  excellent  passages ;  yet  such,  in  great  measure, 
as  will  be  found  substantially  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  Cogitata  et  Visa.  It  must  be 
sud,  that  one  who  thoroughly  venerates  Lord  Bacon  will  not 
disdain  his  repetitions,  which  sometimes,  by  variations  of 
phrase,  throw  light  upon  each  other.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  Latin  works  were  translated  from  the  original 
English  by  several  assistants,  among  whom  George  Herbert 
and  Hobbes  have  been  named,  under  the  author's  superin- 
tendence.* The  Latin  style  of  these  writings  is  singularly 
concise,  energetic,  and  impressive,  but  frequendy  crabbed, 
uncouth,  and  obscure ;  so  that  we  read  with  more  admiradon 

*  The  tnuulation  vu  made,  aa  Arch-    eMeemed   nusten  _^iii   the    Roinan  elo- 
blihop   Tcniwn   informs   ut,  "  b;   Mr.     quence." 
Herbert   and   Minie   othen,   who   were 
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of  the  seDse  than  delight  in  the  manner  of  delivering  it  But 
Rawley,  in  his  Life  of  Bacon,  informs  us  that  he  had  seen 
ahout  twelve  autographs  of  the  Novum  Organum,  wrought 
up  and  improved  year  by  year,  till  it  reached  the  shape  in 
which  it  was  published,  and  he  does  not  intimate  that  these 
were  in  English,  unless  the  praise  he  immediately  afterwards 
bestows  on  his  English  style  may  be  thought  to  warrant  that 
supposition.*  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  positive  evidence 
as  to  any  of  the  Latin  works  being  translations  from  English, 
except  the  treatise  De  Augmentis. 

4^.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  are 
contained  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  These  are  am- 
plified, corrected,  illustrated,  and  developed  in  the  treatise  De 
Augmentis  Scientiarum,  from  the  fifth  book  of  which,  with 
some  help  from  other  parts,  is  taken  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum,  and  even  a  part  of  the  second.  I  use  this 
language,  because,  though  earlier  in  publication,  I  conceive 
that  the  Novum  Organum  was  later  in  composition.  All 
that  very  important  part  of  this  fifth  book  which  relates  to 
Experientia  Litterata,  or  Venatio  Panis,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
contains  excellent  rules  for  conducting  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy,  is  new,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  Advancement 
of  Learning,  except  by  way  of  promise  of  what  should  be 
done  in  it.  Nor  is  this,  at  least  so  fully  and  dearly,  to  be 
found  in  the  Novum  Organum.  The  second  book  of  this 
latter  treatise  he  professes  not  to  anticipate.  De  Novo  Or- 
gano  silemus,  he  says,  neque  de  eo  quicquam  pnelibamus. 
This  can  only  apply  to  the  second  book,  which  he  considered 
as  the  real  exposition  of  his  method,  after  clearing  away  the 
fallacies  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  first.  Yet  what 
is  said  of  Topica  particularis,  in  this  fifth  book  De  Augmentis 
(illustrated  by  "articles  of  inquiry  concerning  gravity  and 

■   Ipse  reperi  in  srchUia  dom! nation »  tatem  prscipud  wcUbatur,  non  elegan- 

8iue,  nuto^phs    plus   tnitius  duodraim  tiam  aul  conclmiltalein  sennonis,  eE  inter 

Organ!  Novi  de  anno  in  uinuTn  elaborati,  uribendum  aut  dietandum  eape  interro- 

et  ad  incudem  revocftti,  et  Mngulisannls,  gmit,  nuin  lensiu  ejus  clare  adnHidum 

ulteriore  lima  mbinde  polili  et  caitigaU,  et  penpicu^  redditiu  esset  ?  Quippe  qui 

donee  In  illud  tandem  corpug  adolevent,  Kirel  squum  eaae  ut  *trb*  biDularcntur 

qua  intucemeditumfuit;  sicutmulta  ex  rcbua,  non  rea  Terbii.      Et  li  in  atjlum 

animalibus    fiitiu    lambere   consuiiiicunt  fonitan    politioretn   ineiduaet,  tiquidem 

usque  qua  ad  membrorum  fitmitudinem  apud  noitratea  eloquii  -Anelicani  artifei 

ens  perducant.      In    libria    luia    compo-  babitus  at,  Id   evenit,  quia  «*itare  Bi- 

nendis  verborum  vigorem  et  pcnpicui-  duum  ri  ent. 
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levity"),  goes  entirely  on  the  principles  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Novum  Organum. 

43.  Let  UB  now  aee  what  Lord  Bacon's  method  really  was. 
He  has  given  it  the  name  of  induction^  but  carefully  N«iur.of 
distinguishes  it  from  what  bore  that  name  in  the  old  |^L^n*i^~ 
logic,  that  is,  an  inference  from  a  perfect  enumera-  ■''""'"■ 
tion  of  particulars  to  a  general  law  of  the  whole.     For  such 
an  enumeration,  though  of  course  conclusive,  is  rarely  prac- 
ticaUe  in  nature,  where  the  particulars  exceed  our  powers  of 
numbering.*     Nor,  again,  is  the  Baconian  method  to  be  cou' 


olion  will    perh.  , 
i  three  oaly  of  the   Bpeciec,  » 


precirio  concludit,  et  periculo  eiponilur  then  drmw  tbe  oonclusion  concerning  G., 
•b  inslantia  coDtndictoria,  et  pleruinque  vhich  lirtusll]'  includes  the  fourth,  or 
vcundum  paucioci  quam  par  est,  et  ex  vhit  is  the  ume  thing,  will  argue,  that 
fab  lantiiiDmodo  quie  pnesto  lunt  pro-  what  is  true  of  the  lliree  U  to  be  believed 
m  truelikewiwofthefourth.'  Newman'* 
ir-  Lectures  on  Logic,  p.  T3.  (IR3T.)  The 
tium  erit  ulilis,  njituram  separare  aelwl,  nme  distinetion  brtween  perfect  and  im- 
per  rejcetioaei  et  eictutiunei  debit*);  perfect  induction  is  mode  in  the  Eneyclo- 
•c  deinde  poet  negativu  tot  quot  luffl-  p^die  Franfoiie,  ut  Induction,  and  ap- 
ciunt,  super  affirmativas  concludere  ;  parently  on  the  authority  of  tbe  ancients, 
quod  adhuc  factum  non  eat,  nee  tenia-  It  may  beobierved,  that  this  imperfect 
tum  certc,  nisi  tontummodo  a  Platone,  induction  maj  be  put  in  a  regular  logical 
qui  od  eiGutiendaa  definitiones  et  ideas,  form,  and  i*  only  ncious  in  syilogistia 
bao  eette  fbmu  induetionia  aliquatenu*  reasoning  when  the  conclusion  aoserts  a 
Utitur.  Not.  Org.  i.  105.  In  this  pas-  higher  probability  t); 
•age  Bacon  seems  to  imply  that  tbe  enu- 
Duration  of  porticulara  in  any  induction 
is  or  nuy  be  imperfect.  This  is  certainly  animal  is  a  serpent.  —  Therefore  thii  is 
the  CBie  in  the  plurality  of  physical  in-  Tenomaus ;  we  are  guilty  of  an  ab- 
ductions; but  it  does  not  appear  that  vious  paralo^m.  If  we  inftr  only, 
(fae  logical  writers  looked  upon  thii  aa  Thii  may  be  lenomous,  our  reasoning  ia 
■he  primary  and  legitimate  sense.  Tn-  perfectly  valid  in  itself,  at  least  in  tbe 
duetion  was  distin^ishcd  into  the  com-  common  apprebenuon  of  all  mankind, 
|deta  and  incomplete.  *■  The  word,*  except  diolecticiana,  but  not  regular  in 
•aya  a  very  modem  writer,  "  ia  perhapi  fbrm.  The  only  means  that  I  perceive 
unhappy,  as  indeed  it  is  taken  in  aereral  of  making  it  so,  is  to  put  it  in  aome 
*apie  senses  ;  but  to  abolish  it  la  impos-  nich  phrase  as  the  fallowing:  All  un- 
•ibie.  It  is  the  I^itin  translation  of  known  serpents  are  affected  by  a  certain 
*rii>ii>l),  which  word  is  used  by  Aris-  probability  of  being  vetHimous :  This 
totle  aa  a  couaterpart  to  tniUayur/ii).  animal,  &c.  It  is  not  neceaury,  of 
He  seems  to  consider  it  in  a  perfect  or  course,  that  the  prvbability  should  b« 
dialectic,  and  in  an  imperfect  or  rhetori-  capable  of  being  estimated,  prodded  we 
cal  saise.  Thus  If  a  genus  (G.)  con-  mentally  conceive  il  to  be  no  oilier  in  the 
taioed  lour  ipcciea  (A.  B.  C.  D.),  syl-  conclusion  than  in  the  m^or  term.  In 
Ingiam  would  argue,  that  what  is  true  of  the  best  treatises  on  tbe  striet  or  syllo. 
O.  is  true  of  any  one  of  the  four  ;  but  giatic  method,  aa  &r  as  I  have  seen,  there 
perfect  induction  would  reason,  that  seems  a  defleieney  in  respect  to  pnlxJiU 
what  we  can  prove  true  of  A.  B.  C.  D.  conclusiona,  which  may  have  arisen  from 
aeparately,  we  nuy  properly  state  as  true  the  practice  of  taking  instances  (rem  uni- 
of  G.,  the  whole  genus.  lliis  is  eri-  vertal  ot  neceaaary,  rather  than  mntin- 
liently  a  (brmal  argument,  as  demonsira-  gent  truths,  as  well  as  from  the  contracted 
live  as  syllogism.     But  the  imperfect  or  licwa  of  reiuming  which  tbe  Aristotcliaii 
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founded  with  the  less  complete  form  of  the  inductive  process, 
namely,  inferences  from  partial  experience  in  similar  circum- 

•ehool  luTe  alwayi  inculcated.  No  •<>•  which  what  seemi  the  oonclurion  it  do 
pliiims  are  mi  frequent  in  pnclice  u  the  wider  Ihui  the  premiMs  from  which  it  U 
concluding  genenll;  from  a  partial  in-  drawn,  docs  not  Ikll  within  the  moaning 
duction,  or  assuming  (moat  common]]'  of  the  term." —  System  of  Logic,  ToL  L 
tacitly)  bj  what  Arctibiahop  Whately  p.  353.  But  this  inference  is  only  len- 
caJU  "  a  kind  of  logical  fiction,*'  that  a  dered  logically  oonciuiiire,  or  utis&ctory 
few  indiriduala  are  ■■  adequate  nmples  to  the  reason,  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
or  representations  of  the  class  they  be-  probable  argument,  by  means  of  a  gene- 
long  to."  These  (ophLsms  cannot,  in  the  lallmioD,  which  aBsumea,on  some  eitra- 
prcsant  slate  of  things,  be  practised  logical  ground,  such  at  the  uniformity  of 
largely  in  physical  science  or  natural  his-  phyucal  laws,  that  the  partial  induction 
tory  1  but  in  reasonings  on  matter  of  fact  might  haTe  been  rendered  uniTersal.  If 
tbey  are  of  incessant  occurrence.  The  the  cancluslon  contains  more  than  the 
"  It^ical  fiction"  may  indeed  frequently  premises  impli/,  it  is  manirestly  fallacious. 
be  employed,  eren  on  luhiects  uncon-  But  that  the  induetire  syUogism,  i  i^ 
Decled  with  the  physical  laws  of  nature  ;  inarfiry^s  rvkKoyi^iiii,  (Analyt.  Prin. 
but  to  know  when  this  may  be,  and  to  1.  ii.  c.  93.)  can  only  lead,  in  form,  to 
what  eitent,  is  just  that  which,  br  more  probable  conclusions,  eren  though  the 
than  any  other  skill,  distinguiahea  what  enumeration  should  be  complete,  appears 
is  called  a  good  reasouer  from  a  bad  one.  from  its  being  in  tlie  third  figure,  though 
[I  permit  this  note  to  remain  as  in  after  a  general  principle  is  once  eslablish- 
former  editions ;  but  it  might  haie  been  ed  by  induction,  when  we  come  to  apply 
more  fully  and  more  correctly  expressed,  it  in  new  esses,  the  proceas  will  be  in 
The  proper  nature  of  induction  has  been  the  first  Archbishop  Whalely  and  Sr 
treated  within  ■  few  years  by  Sir  William  W.  Hamilton  only  differ  in  appearance 
llamiltoa<&dinburgh  Review,  vol. liil.),  aa  to  this,  since  they  k»k  to  different 
by  Archbi^iop  Wbately  in  his  Elements  periods  of  reasoning  ;  oue,  in  which  ei- 
of  Li^c,  by  the  author  of  the  article  perience  ia  generalised  by  the  aaaumptuin 
"  Organon"  in  the  Penny  Cyelapiedia,  of  something  unproved ;  another,  in 
by  M.  de  R£mu9)t,  Etsais  de  Philo-  which  a  particular  case  ia  sbown  to  (all 
aophie,  vol.  il.  p.  408.,  by  Dr.  Whewell  within  the  generalisation.  But  the  le- 
in  the  >'  History,"  and  again  in  the  cond  ii  not  the  induction  of  Aristotle. 
•' Philosophy,  ofthe  Inductive  Sciences,"  What  this  was,  1  find  no  where  more 
and  by  Mr.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  vol.  i.  neatly  delivered  than  in  an  Arabic  trea- 
p,  35E.  I'heapparently  variouBopinions  tise  on  logic,  published,  with  a  traoa- 
of  these  writers,  though  in  some  degree  lation,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Asia- 
resoWiiig  themselves   into  differences  of  tic  Researches. 

definition,    deserve    attention    from    the  "  Induction  is  the  process  of  collecting 

philosophical  reader;    hut  it  would    be  particulars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 

rather  too  .eitraneous  from  the  character  a  general  rule  respecling  the  nature  of 

of  the  present  work  to  examine  them,  the  whole  class.       Induction  is  of  two 

I  will  only  observe,  that  what  has  been  kinds,  vit.  perfect  and  imperfect      It  it 

called  perfect  induction,  or  a  complete  perfect  induction  when  the  general   rule 

■numeration  of  partieuUrs,  is  as  barren  is  obtained  from  an  examinatiou  of  all 

of  new  truth  as   the  syllogism  itself,  to  the  parts.      For  example,  all  animals  are 

which  indeed,  though  with  some  variety  either  endowed  with  speech,  or  not  en- 

in  the  fonnal  rules,  it  properly  bet ongi.  dowed  with  speech.      But  those  endowed 

For  if  we  hava  already  enumerated  all  and  those  not  endowed  ate  both  sentient) 

specie*  of  Hsh,  and  asserted  them  to  be  therefore  all  animals  ara  sentient.      This 

eold-blooded,  we  advance  not  a  step  by  is  an  example  of  perfect  induction,  which 

saying  this  again  of  a  herring  or  a  had-  produces  certainty, 

dock.     Mr.  Hill,  therefore,  has  well  re-  "  It  is   imper^t  induction  when  ■ 

nurked,  that  "  Induction  it  a  process  of  number  of  indiTiduals  of  a  claM  b^ng 

inference  ;  it  proceeds  from  the  known  to  overlooked  or  excluded,  a  general  rule  ia 

the  unknown  i    and   any   operation    in-  thus  established  respecting    the  «hol& 

Tolving  no    inference    any    prooets   in  For  iiutance,  if  it  thoulu  ba  assumed 
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stances ;  though  this  may  be  a  very  sufiicient  ground  for 
practical,  which  is,  probable  knowle^e.  His  own  method 
rests  on  the  same  general  principle,  namely,  the  uniformity  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  so  that  in  certain  conditions  of  phsenomena 
the  same  effects  or  the  same  causes  may  be  assumed ;  but  it 
endeavours  to  establish  these  laws  on  a  more  exact  and  finer 
process  of  reasoning  than  partial  experience  can  effect.  For 
the  recurrence  of  antecedents  and  consequents  does  not  prove 
a  necessary  connexion  between  them,  unless  we  can  exclude 
the  presence  of  all  other  conditions  which  may  determine  the 
event.  Long  and  continued  experience  of  such  a  recurrence, 
indeed,  raises  a  high  probability  of  s  necessary  connexion  ; 
but  the  aim  of  Bacon  was  to  supersede  experience  in  this 
sense,  and  to  find  a  shorter  road  to  the  result ;  and  for  this 
his  methods  of  exclusion  are  devised.  As  complete  and  accu- 
rate a  collection  of  facts,  connected  with  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
as  possible  is  to  be  made  out  by  means  of  that  copious  na- 
tural history  which  he  contemplated,  or  from  any  other  good 
sources.  These  are  to  be  selected,  compared,  and  scrutinised, 
according  to  the  rules  of  natural  interpretation  delivered  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  or  such  others  as  be 
designed  to  add  to  them  ;  and  if  experiments  are  admissible, 
these  are  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  same  rules.  Expe- 
rience and  observation  are  the  guides  through  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  which  is  the  hand-maid  and  interpreter  of  nature. 
When  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  decry  experience,  which  in  cer- 
tfun  passages  he  might  be  thought  to  do,  it  is  the  particular 
and  empirical  observation  of  individuals,  from  which  many 
rash  generalisations  had  been  drawn,  as  opposed  to  that 
founded  on  an  accurate  natural  history.  Such  hasty  inferences 
he  reckoned  still  more  pernicious  to  true  knowledge  than  the 
sophistical  methods  of  the  current  philosophy  ;  and  iu  a  re- 
markable passage,  after  censuring  this  precipitancy  of  empi- 
rical conclusions  in  the  chemists,  and  in  Gilbert's  Treatise  on 
the  Magnet,  utters  a  prediction  that  if  ever  mankind,  excited 
by  his  counsels,  should  seriously  betake  themselves  to  seek 
the  guidance  of  experience  instead  of  relying  on  the  dogmadc 

that  all  uiiouli  mon  the  under-Ja*  in  don  not  iSbrd   nrtaint;,  beciunc  it  ii 

eating,  bcoiuw  thia  ii  tba  cue  with  nun,  pouible  that  M>me  uiimalt  mtj  not  maie 

bond,  goatt,  and  iheep.  thii  would  be  the  uoder-jaw  in  eating,  ai  it  is  reported 

aocisnipltof  imperlcct  iniiuctian,  which  of  tbecroeodile."  p.lS7.  — 1847.] 
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schools  of  the  sophists,  the  proneness  of  the  human  tnind  to 
snatch  at  general  axioms  would  expose  them  to  much  risk  of 
error  from  the  theories  of  this  superficial  class  of  philoso- 
phers.* 

44.  The  indignation,  however,  of  Lord  Bacon  is  more  fre- 
Hii  dlllike  quently  directed  against  the  predominant  philosophy 
orAriMMif.  (j£  jjjg  ggg^  (Ij^j  Qf  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen. 
Though  he  does  justice  to  the  great  abilities  of  the  former, 
and  acknowledges  the  exact  attention  to  facts  displayed  in  his 
History  of  Animals,  he  deems  him  one  of  the  most  eminent 
adversaries  to  the  only  method  that  can  guide  us  to  the  real 
laws  of  nature.  The  old  Greek  philosophers,  Empedocles, 
Leucippus,  Anaxagoras,  and  others  of  their  age,  who  had 
been  in  the  right  track  of  investigation,  stood  much  higher  in 
the  esteem  of  Bacon  than  their  successors,  Plato,  Zeno, 
Aristotle,  by  whose  lustre  they  had  been  so  much  superseded, 
that  both  their  works  have  perished,  and  their  tenets  are  with 
difficulty  collected.  These  more  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Grecian  schools  were  in  his  eyes  little  else  than  disputatious 
professors  (it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  in  general  only 
physical  science  in  his  view)  who  seemed  to  have  it  in  com- 
mon with  children,  *'ut  ad  garriendum  prompti  sint,  gene- 
rare  non  possint ;  "  so  wordy  and  barren  ^^'as  their  mis-called 
wisdom. 

45.  Those  who  object  to  the  importance  of  Lord  Bacon's 

precepts  in  philosophy  that  mankind  have  practised 

lli.melliod       '  e    ^1.  ■  ■    U  .L  C  • 

much  TB-  many  ot  ttiem  immemonally,  are  rather  contirming 
*'"  their  utility  than  taking  off  much  from  their  origi- 

nality in  any  fair  sense  of  that  term.  Every  logical  method 
is  built  on  the  common  faculties  of  human  nature,  which  have 
been  exercised  since  the  creation  in  discerning,  better  or  worse, 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  inferring  the  unknown  from  the 
known.  That  men  might  have  done  this  more  correctly,  is 
manifest  from  the  quantity  of  error  into  which,  from  want  of 
reasoning  well  on  what  came  before  them,  they  have  habi- 
tually fallen.  In  experimental  philosophy,  to  which  the  more 
special  rules  of  Lord  Bacon  are  generally  referred,  there  was 
a  notorious,  want  of  that  very  process  of  reasoning  which  he 

*  Not.  Organ.  lib.  i.  G4.  It  mar  b«  doubted  whether  Bicoii  did  full  jiutlee  to 
Gilbert. 
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has  supplied.  It  is  more  than  probable,  indeed,  ll^/tite^gTCat 
physical  philoscmhers  of  tbe  seventeenth  century  would  have 
been  led  to  employ  some  of  his  rules,  had  he  never  promul- 
gated them  ;  hut  I  believe  they  had  been  little  regarded  in  the 
earHer  period  of  science,*  It  is  also  a  very  defective  view  of 
the  Baconian  method  to  look  only  at  the  experimental  rules 
given  in  the  Novum  Organum.  The  preparatory  steps  of 
completely  exhausting  the  natural  history  of  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  a  patient  and  sagacious  consideration  of  it  in  every 
light  are  at  least  of  equal  importance,  and  equally  prominent 
in  the  inductive  philosophy. 

46.  The  first  object  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophical  writings 
is  to  prove  their  own  necessity,  by  giving  an  un- 
favourable impression  as  to  the  actual  state  of  most 
sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  mist^en  methods  pursued  in  their  cultivation. 
The  second  was  to  point  out  a  better  prospect  for  the  future. 
One  of  these  occupies  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  and  the 
first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum.  The  other,  besides  many 
anticipations  in  these,  is  partially  detailed  in  the  second  book, 
and  would  have  been  more  thoroughly  developed  in  those 
remaining  portions  which  the  author  did  not  complete.  We 
shall  now  give  a  very  short  sketch  of  these  two  famous 
works,  which  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy. 

47-  TTie  Advancement  of  Learning  is  divided  into  two 
books  only ;  the  treatise  De  Augmentis  into  nine. 
The  first  of  these,  in  the  latter,  is  introductory,  and  i 
designed  to  remove  prejudices  agfunst  the  search 
after  truth,  by  indicating  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  ob- 
structed it.  In  the  second  book,  he  lays  down  his  celebrated 
partition  of  human  learning  into  history,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  according  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
respectively  concernend  in  them,  the  memory,  imagination,  and 
reason.  History  is  natural  or  civil,  under  the  latter  of  which 
ecclesiastical  and  literary  histories  are  comprised.  These 
agMn  fall  into  regular  subdivisions ;  all  of  which  he  treats  in 

■  It  ha  been  reniBrked,  that  the  elention,  wu  ■■  ■  erueial  inttanee,  one  of 
bmoui  eiperimcnl  of  Faieat  on  the  ba-  the  Stat,  if  not  the  tctj  fint,  oa  record  in 
rometer  bj  canjing  it  to  a  considerable    phjsics."    Herschel,  p.  399. 
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a  afimmary  manner,  and  points  out  tlie  deficiencies  which 
ought  to  be  supplied  in  many  depEU-tments  of  history. 
Poetry  succeeds  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  same  book, 
'''  but  by  confining  the  name  to  fictidous  narrative, 
except  as  to  ornaments  of  style,  which  he  refers  to  a  di^rent 
part  of  his  subject,  he  much  limited  his  views  of  that  litera- 
ture ;  even  if  it  were  true,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  that  the 
imagination  alone,  in  any  ordinary  use  of  the  word,  is  the 
medium  of  poetical  emotion.  The  word  emotion,  iudeed,  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  Bacon  should  either  have  excluded 
poetry  altogether  from  his  enumeration  of  sciences  and  learn- 
ing, or  taken  into  consideration  other  faculties  of  the  soul 
than  those  which  are  merely  intellectual. 

48.  Stewart  has  praised  with  justice  a  short  but  beautiful 
Floe  pauat*  paragraph  concerning  poetry,  (under  which  title  may 
onpMiiT.  |jg  comprehended  all  the  various  creations  of  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  at  least  as  they  are  manifested  by 
words,)  wherein  Bacon  "  has  exhausted  every  thing  that  phi- 
losophy and  good  sense  have  yet  had  to  offer  on  the  subject 
of  wlut  has  since  been  called  the  beau  idial."  The  same 
eminent  writer  and  ardent  admirer  of  Bacon  observes  that 
•D'Alembert  improved  on  the  Baconian  arrangement  by  class- 
ing the  fine  arts  together  with  poetry.  Injustice  had  been 
done  to  painting  and  music,  especially  the  former,  when,  in 
the  fourth  book  De  Augmentis,  they  were  counted  as  mere 
"  artes  voluptarise,"  subordinate  to  a  sort  of  Epicurean  gra- 
tification of  the  senses,  and  only  somewhat  more  liberal  than 
cookery  or  cosmetics. 

49'  In  the  third  book,  sdence  having  been  divided  into 
theological  and  philosophical,  and  the  former,  or 
itaniopaDd  what  rcgards  revealed  religion,  being  postponed  for 
""  "  "■  (]jg  present,  he  lays  it  down  that  all  philosophy 
relates  to  God,  to  nature,  or  to  man.  Under  natural  theology, 
as  a  sort  of  appendix,  he  reckons  the  science  or  tlieory  of 
angels  and  superhuman  spirits ;  a  more  favourite  theme, 
especially  as  treated  independently  of  revelation,  in  the  ages 
that  preceded  Lord  Bacon,  than  it  has  been  since.  Natural 
philosophy  is  speculative  or  practical ;  the  former  divided  into 
physics,  in  a  particular  sense,  and  metaphysics ;  "  one  of 
which  inquireth  and  handteth  the  material  and  eflacient  causes ; 
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die  other  handleth  the  formal  and  final  causes."  Hence  phy- 
sics dealing  with  particular  instances,  and  regarding  only  the 
eftects  produced,  is  precarious  in  its  conclusions,  and  does  not 
reach  the  stable  principles  of  causation. 

Ximui  at  hie  duretcit,  ct  hicc  at  ran  liqueseit 


Metaphysics,  to  which  word  he  gave  a  sense  as  remote  from 
that  which  it  bore  in  the  Aristotelian  schools  as  from  that  in 
which  it  is  commonly  employed  at  present,  had  for  its  proper 
object  the  investigation  of  forms.  It  was  "a  geuercdly  re- 
ceived and  inveterate  opinion,  that  the  inquisition  of  man  is 
not  competent  to  find  out  essential  forms  or  true  differences." 
"  Formte  inventio,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  habetur  pro 
desperata."  The  word  form  itself,  being  borrowed  from  the 
old  philosophy,  is  not  immediately  intelligible  to  every  reader. 
"In  the  Baconian  sense,"  says  Playfair,  "form  Fonnof 
differs  only  from  cause  in  being  permanent,  whereas  '™"*' 
we  apply  cause  to  that  which  exists  in  order  of  time."  Form 
(natura  naturaru,  as  it  was  barbarously  called)  is  the  general 
law,  or  condition  of  existence,  in  any  substance  or  quality 
(natura  naturata),  which  is  wherever  its  form  is.'  The 
conditions  of  a  mathematical  figure,  prescribed  in  its  de- 
finition, might  in  this  sense  be  called  its  form,  if  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  Lord  Bacon's  intention  to  confine  the  word  to  the 
laws  of  particular  sensible  existences.  In  modern  philosophy, 
it  might  be  defined  to  be  that  particular  combination  of  forces 
which  impresses  a  certain  modification  upon  matter  subjected 
to  their  influence. 

50.  To  a  knowledge  of  such  forms,  or  laws  of  essence  and 
existence,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  it  might  be 
possible,  in  Bacon's  sanguine  estimation  of  his  own  tiiro mi'^ 
l<^c,  for  man  to  attain.     Not  that  we  could  hope  '' 
to  understand  the  forms  of  complex  beings,  which  are  almost 
infinite  in  variety,  but  the  simple  and  primary  natures,  which 

*  Licet  cnim  in  natura  nihil  fere  ci-  openndun.     Eam  autetn  legem  ejutqu* 

iitat  pr«ter  corpora  indiTidua,  edentia  paragraplMn  Fannamm  nomioe  intdli- 

aetui  puroa  indi*iduo>  ci  lege,  in  doe-  gimua;   pnesertim  cum  hoc  TOcabuluin 

ttinia  tamen  ilia  ipaa  lex,  (jiuque  inqui-  inralDerit  et  familiariler  ocearrat.    Nor. 

ntio,   et    LnTentio   atque   explicatio    pro  Org.  >L  S. 
fundamcnto  eti  lam  ad  icienduia  quam 
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are  combined  in  them.  "  To  inquire  the  form  of  ahon,  of  an 
oak,  of  gold,  nay  of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit ;  but  to 
inquire  the  forms  of  sense,  of  voluntary  motion,  of  vegetation, 
of  colours,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  density  and  tenuity,  of 
heat,  of  cold,  and  all  other  natures  and  qualities,  which,  like 
an  alphabet,  are  not  many,  and  of  which  the  essences,  upheld 
by  matter,  of  all  creatures  do  consist ;  to  inquire,  I  say,  the 
true  forms  of  these  is  that  part  of  metaphysics  which  we  now 
deBne  of."  *  Thus,  in  the  words  he  soon  afterwards  uses, 
"of  natural  philosophy,  the  basis  is  natural  history j  the 
stage  next  the  basis  is  physic ;  the  stage  next  the  vertical 
point  is  metaphysic  As  for  the  vertical  point,  '  Opus  quod 
operatur  Deus  a  principio  usque  ad  finem,*  the  summary  law 
of  nature,  we  know  not  whether  man's  inquiry  can  attain 
unto  it."t 

^1.  The  second  object  of  metaphysics,  according  to  Lord 

Bacon's  notion  of  the  word,  was  the  investigation  of 
loo mwb"   final  causes.     It  is  well  known  that  he  has  spoken 

of  this,  in  physics,  with  unguarded  disparagement.]: 

*  In  the  Novum  Organum  he  aeem*  taj,  with  inuecdent  conditions.     These 

to  have  gone  ■  little  beyosd  thia,  >nrl  Co  alone  be  considered  to  felt  within  the 

h»e  hoped  thai  the  form  itwlf  of  con-  prOTince    of  ph^slci.       But,    u  a  part 

Crete  thingi   might  be   known.     Data  of  metsplijticiil  theology,  be  giTea  the 

BUtetn  natura  (bnnam,  sire  diflerentiam  fbrnier  here  a  place.    Stewart  hai  quoted 

Teram,  tito   nutunun   naturantem,   aie  at   length   the   passage,   which  eotirel} 

fonlem  eminatlonii,  (iita  enlm  vocabula  vindicates  Bacon  from  the  charge  of  de- 

habemua,  qua  ad  Indicationem  rei  pro-  preciating   the    argument    in   favour   of 

lime  accedunl,)  Inveoire  opui  et  iotentio  theiini  Irom  the  structure  of  the  world : 

est  Humans  Scientis.     Lib.  11.  1.  a   chaise    not    uncommonly  insinuated 

t  Advancement  of  Learning,  book  iL  against  him  in  the  seventeenth  eenturj. 

This  sentence  he  baa  scarcely  altered  in  but  repeated  lately  with  the  moat  dog- 

the  Latin.  matlo    violence    by    a   powerful    writer, 

t  Causa  flnalit  lantum  abeit  ut  prosit.  Count  de  Maistre.  Eiamen  de  la  I'hi- 
ut  etiam  Kientiai  eoTTumpat,  nisi  in  loa.  de  Bacon,  c.  13.  et  alilu.  Bruiellei, 
hominLiactlombus.  Nov.  Org.ii.  2.  It  ]838.  This  worl,  little  known  perhipi 
must  be  remembered  that'  Bacon  had  In  England,  is  from  beginning  to  end  a 
good  reaeon  to  deprecate  the  admixture  violent  attack  upon  the  Baconian  phlli>. 
of  theological  dogmaa  with  philosophy,  Sophy  and  its  author,  by  a  man  of  extra. 
which  had  been,  and  has  often  since  been,  ordinary  vigour  as  a  polemical  writer, 
the  ahaolute  perversion  of  all  legitimate  quick  to  discover  any  weak  point,  and 
reasoning  in  science.  See  what  Stewart  powerful  to  throw  upon  it  the  light  of  ■ 
has  said  upon  Lord  Bacon's  objection  to  remarkably  masculine  and  penpicuoui 
teauHiing  from  final  causes  in  pAysits.  style;  second  only  perhaps  in  these  re- 
Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  tpects  to  BoBuet,  or  rather  only  fiilling 
Powers,  book  ilL  chap,  ii.  sect.  4.  ahartof  him  in  elegance  of  language;  but, 

[It   ought  to    be    more   remembered  like  him,  a  mere  sworn  soldier  of  one 

than  sometinwa  it  has  been,  that  Bacon  party,   utterly  destitute   of  an  eclectic 

■olely  ohjects  to  the  oonfuuon  ot  final  spirit  in  his  own  philosophy,  or  even  of 

with  tffdmt  cause*,  or,  as  some  would  the  power  of  appreciating  with  ordinary 
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*'  Like  a  virgin  consecrated  to  God,  it  bears  nothing ; "  one 
of  those  witty  conceits  that  sparkle  over  his  writings,  but  will 
not  bear  a  severe  examination.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  almost  at  the  moment  he  published  this,  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  his  age,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
had  rewarded  the  acuteness  of  Harvey  in  reasoning  on  the 
final  cause  of  the  valves  in  the  veins. 

62.  Nature,  or  physical  philosophy,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon's  partition,  did  not  comprehend  the  huiaan  hud  not  m. 
species.  Whether  this  be  not  more  consonant  to  w'!^'* 
popular  langu^e,  adopted  by  preceding  systems  of  ^J**- 
philosophy,  than  to  a  strict  and  perspicuous  arrangement, 
may  by  some  be  doubted  ;  though  a  very  respectable  autho- 
rity, that  of  Dugald  Stewart,  is  opposed  to  including  man  in 
the  province  of  physics.  For  it  is  surely  strange  to  separate 
the  physiology  of  the  human  body,  as  quite  a  science  of  an- 
other class,  from  that  of  inferior  animals ;  and  if  we  place 
this  part  of  our  being  under  the  department  of  physical  phi- 
losophy, we  shall  soon  be  embarrassed  by  what  Bacon  has 
called  the  "  doctrina  de  fcedere,"  the  science  of  the  connexion 
between  the  soul  of  man  and  his  bodily  frame,  a  vast  and 
interesting  field,  even  yet  very  imperfectly  explored. 

53.  It  has  pleased,  however,  the  author  to  follow  his  own 
arrangement.  The  fourth  book  relates  to  the  cod-  H„.tabwir 
stitution,  bodily  and  mental,  of  mankind.  In  this  "^  "'"^ 
book  he  has  introduced  several  subdivisions  which,  considered 
merely  as  such,  do  not  always  appear  the  most  philosophical ; 
but  the  pr^nancy  and  acuteness  of  his  observations  under 
each  head  silence  all  criUcism  of  this  kind.  This  book  has 
nearly  double  the  extent  of  the  corresponding  pages  in  the 
Advancement  of  Learning.  The  doctrine  as  to  the  substance 
of  the  thinking  principle  having  been  very  slightly  touched, 
or  rather  passed  over,  with  two  curious  disquisitions  on  divi- 
nation and  fascination,  he  advances  in  four  ensuing  books  to 

ciUKlour   tbe   direnitia   of    opinion    in  tloni;    such,  hoirever,  u  ou^bt  alTBji 

othere;   repulsiye  therefore  not  only  to  to  be  tried  bj  compariton  with  the  teit 

all  who  hare  locked  with  reference  upun  of  Bacon,  whom  be  ma;  nut  deaignedlj 

those  whom  he  laboun  to  dcnade,  but  have  misrepreaented,  but,  haiinj;  act  out 

to  all  who  abbor  party -spirit  in  the  re.  vith  the  conviction  that  he  wa*  a  charla- 

warch  of  truth  ;  jL>t  not  unworthy  to  be  tan  and  an  atheist,  he  natundlj'  a  led  lu 

read  even  by  them,  lince  he  has  many  eibibit  in  no  other  light — 1847.] 
jutt  criticlimi,  and  many  acute  observa- 
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the  intellectual  and  moral  &culties,  and  those  sciences  which 
immediately  depend  upon  them.  Logic  and  Ethics 
are  the  grand  divisions,  correlative  to  the  reason  and 
the  will  of  man.  Log^c,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  comprises 
the  sciences  of  inventing,  ju<lging,  retaining,  and  delivering 
die  conceptions  of  the  mind.  We  invent,  that  is,  discover 
new  arts,  or  new  arguments ;  we  judge  by  induction  or  by 
syllogism  ;  the  memory  is  capable  of  being  aided  by  artificial 
methods.  ^\  these  processes  of  the  mind  are  the  subjects 
of  several  sciences,  which  It  was  the  peculiar  urn  of  Bacon, 
by  his  own  l<^c,  to  place  on  solid  foundations. 

54).  It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  sciences  of  logic 
and  ethics,  according  to  the  partitions  of  Lord  Bacon, 
iiTODiib;  are  far  more  extensive  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  them.  Whatever  concerned  the  humwi 
intellect  came  under  the  first ;  whatever  related  to  the  will 
and  affections  of  the  mind  fell  under  the  head  of  ethics. 
Logica  de  intellectu  et  ratione,  ethica  de  voluutate  appetitu  et 
afiectibus  dissent ;  altera  decreta,  altera  actiones  progignit. 
But  it  has  been  usual  to  confine  logic  to  the  methods  of  guid- 
ing the  understanding  in  the  search  for  truth ;  and  some, 
though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  the 
best  usage  of  philosophers*,  have  endeavoured  to  exclude 
every  thing  but  the  syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning  from  the 
logical  province.  Whether,  again,  the  nature  and  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  in  general,  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  part 
of  physics,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  disputable 
question. 

55.  The  science  of  delivering  our  own  thoughts  to  others, 
branching  into  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  including 
■ndriw-  poetry,  so  far  as  its  proper  vehicles,  metre  and 
diction,  are  concerned,  occupies  the  sixth  book.  In 
all  this  he  finds  more  desiderata  than,  from  the  great  attention 
pmd  to  these  subjects  by  the  ancients,  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Thus  his  ingenious  collection  of  antitheta,  or  com- 
mon-places in  rhetoric,  though  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  to  the 
judicial  species  of  eloquence,  is  first  extended  by  Bacon  him- 
self, as  he  supposes,  to  deliberative  or  political  oradons.    I  do 
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not,  however,  think  it  probable  that  this  branch  of  topics  could 
have  been  neglected  by  antiquity,  though  the  writings  relating 
to  it  may  not  have  descended  to  us  ;  nor  can  we  by  any  means 
say  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric. 
Whether  the  utility  of  these  common-places,  when  collected 
in  books,  be  very  great,  is  another  question.  And  a  similar 
doubt  might  be  suggested  with  respect  to  the  elenchs,  or 
refatations,  of  rhetorical  sophisms,  "  colores  boni  et  mali," 
which  he  reports  as  equally  deficient,  though  a  commencement 
had  been  made  by  Aristoue. 

66.  In  the  seventh  book  we  come  to  ethical  sdence.  This 
he  deems  to  have  been  insufficiently  treated.  He 
would  have  the  different  tempers  and  characters  of 
mankind  first  considered,  then  their  passions  and  affections ; 
(neither  of  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  find  a  place  in  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle,  though  they  are  sometimes  treated,  not 
so  appositely,  in  his  Rhetoric;)  lastly,  the  methods  of  alter- 
ing and  affecting  the  will  and  appetite,  such  as  custom,  edu- 
cation, imitation,  or  society.  "  The  main  and  primitive 
division  of  moral  knowledge  seemeth  to  be  into  the  exemplar 
or  platform  of  good,  and  the  regiment  or  culture  of  the  mind ; 
the  one  describing  the  nature  of  good,  the  other  presenting 
rules  how  to  subdue,  apply,  and  accommodate  the  will  of  mau 
thereunto."  This  latter  he  also  calls  "  the  Georgics  of  the 
mind."  He  seems  to  place  "  the  platform  or  essence  of  good  " 
in  seeking  the  good  of  the  whole,  rather  than  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, applying  this  to  refute  the  ancient  theories  as  to  the 
summum  bonum.  But  perhaps  Bacon  had  not  thoroughly 
dbentangled  this  question,  and  confounds,  as  is  not  unusual,  the 
summum  bonum,  or  personal  felicity,  with  the  object  of  moral 
action,  or  commune  bonum.  He  is  right,  however,  in  pre- 
ferring, morally  speaking,  the  active  to  the  contemplative  life 
against  Aristotle  and  other  philosophers.  This  part  is  trans- 
lated in  De  Augmentis,  wirfi  little  variation,  from  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning ;  as  is  also  what  follows  on  the 
Georgics,  or  culture,  of  the  mind.  The  philosophy  of  civil 
life,  as  it  relates  both  to  the  conduct  of  men  in  their  mutual 
intercourse,  which  is  peculiarly  termed  prudence,  and  to  that 
higher  prudence,  which  is  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  communities,  fills  up  the  chart  of  the  Baconian  ethics.     lu 
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the  eighth  book,  admirable  reflections  on  the  former  of  these 
subjects  occur  at  almost  every  sentence.  Many,  perhaps  most, 
of  these  will  be  found  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  But 
in  this,  fae  had  been,  for  a  reason  soffidently  obvious  and 
almost  avowed,  cautiously  silent  upon  the  art  of  government, 
the  craft  of  his  king.  The  motives  for  silence  were 
still  so  powerful,  that  he  treats,  in  the  De  Augmentis, 
only  of  two  heads  in  political  science  ;  the  methods  of  enlarg- 
iug  the  boundaries  of  a  state,  which  James  1.  could  hardly 
resent  as  an  interference  with  his  own  monopoly,  and  one  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  jurisprudence,  or  rather  of  universal  legisla- 
tion, according  to  which  standard  all  laws  ought  to  be  framed. 
These  he  has  sketched  in  ninety-seven  aphorisms,  or  short 
rules,  which,  from  the  great  experience  of  Bacon  in  the  laws, 
as  well  as  his  peculiar  vocation  towards  that  part  of  philo- 
sophy, deserve  to  be  studied  at  this  day.  Upon  such  topics,  the 
progressive  and  innovating  spirit  of  his  genius  was  less  likely 
to  be  perceived  ;  but  he  is  here,  as  on  all  occasions,  equally 
free  from  what  he  has  happily  called  in  one  of  his  essays,  the 
"froward  retention  of  custom,"  the  prejudice  of  mankind, 
like  that  of  perverse  children,  against  what  is  advised  to  them 
for  their  red  good,  and  what  they  cannot  deny  to  be  condu- 
ave  to  it.  This  whole  eighth  book  is  pregnant  with 
profound  and  original  thinking.  The  ninth  and  last, 
which  is  short,  glances  only  at  some  desiderata  in  theological 
science,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  it  displays  a  more  liberal 
and  catholic  spirit  than  was  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  period 
signalised  by  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  pride.  But  as  the 
^juration  of  human  authority  is  the  6rst  principle  of  Lord 
Bacon's  philosophy,  and  the  preparation  for  his  l<^c,  it  was 
not  expedient  to  say  too  much  of  its  usefulness  in  theological 
pursuits. 

57-  At  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  we  may  find  a  sum- 
mary catalogue  of  the  deficiencies  which,  in    the 
crinuntHi    course  of  this  ample  review,  Lord  Bacon  had  found 
'  worthy  of  being  supplied   by  patient  and   philo- 

sophical inquiry.  Of  these  desiderata,  few,  I  fear,  have  since 
been  filled  up,  at  least  in  a  collective  and  systematic  manner, 
according  to  his  suggestions.     Great  materials,  useful  in- 
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timations,  and  even  partial  delineations,  are  certainly  to  be 
found,  as  to  many  of  the  rest,  in  the  writings  of  those  who 
have  done  honour  to  the  last  two  centuries.  But  with  all 
our  pride  in  modem  science,  very  much  even  of  what,  in 
Bacon's  time,  was  perceived  to  be  wanting,  remains  for  the 
diligence  and  sagacity  of  those  who  are  yet  to  come. 

58.  The  first  book  of  the  Novum  Orgfuium,  if  it  is  not 
better  known  than  any  other  part  of  Bacon's  phi- 
losophical writings,  has  at  least  furnished  more  of  o^.™ii>.  i 
those  striking  passages  which  shine  in  quotation. 
It  is  written  in  detached  aphorisms ;  the  sentences,  even 
where  these  aphorisms  are  longest,  not  flowing  much 
into  one  another,  so  as  to  create  a  suspicion,  that  he  had 
formed  adversaria,  to  which  he  committed  his  thoughts  as 
they  arose.  It  is  full  of  repetitions ;  and  indeed  this  is  so 
usual  with  Lord  Bacon,  that  whenever  we  find  an  acute  re- 
flection or  brilliant  analogy,  it  is  more  than  an  even  chance 
that  it  will  recur  in  some  other  place.  I  have  already  ob- 
served that  he  has  hinted  the  Novum  Organum  to  be  a 
digested  summary  of  his  method,  but  not  the  entire  system 
as  he  designed  to  develop  it,  even  in  that  small  portion  which 
he  has  handled  at  all. 

59'  Of  the  splendid  passages  in  the  Novum  Organum 
none  are  perhaps  so  remarkable  as  his  celebrated  fiUkIu. 
division  of  ^llacies,  not  such  as  the  dialecticians  *^'" 
had  been  accustomed  to  refute,  depending  upon  equivocal 
words,  or  faul^  disposition  of  premises,  but  lying  far  deeper 
in  the  natural  or  incidental  prejudices  of  the  mind  itself. 
These  are  four  in  number  :  idola  tribus,  to  which  from  cer- 
tain common  weaknesses  of  human  nature  we  are  universally 
liable ;  idola  specus,  which  from  peculiar  dispositions  and 
circumstances  of  individuals  mislead  them  in  different  man- 
ners i  idola  fori,  arising  from  the  current  usage  of  words, 
which  r^resent  things  much  otherwise  than  as  they  really 
are ;  and  idola  theatri,  which  false  systems  of  philosophy 
,  and  erroneous  methods  of  reasoning  have  introduced.  Hence, 
as  the  refracted  ray  gives  us  a  false  notion  as  to  the  place 
of  the  object  whose  image  it  transmits,  so  our  own  minds  are 
a  refracting  medium  to  the  objects  of  their  own  contempla- 
tion, and  require  all  the  aid  of  a  well-directed  philosophy 
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either  to  rectify  the  perceptioD,  or  to  make  allowances  for  its 
errors. 

60.  These  idola,  tiStoXa,  images,  illusions,  fallacies,  or 
as  Lord  ]3acoD  calls  them  in  the  Advancement  of 
td  with  '  Learning,  false  appearances,  have  been  often  named 
in  English  idols  of  the  tribe,  of  the  den,  of  the  mar- 
ket-place. But  it  seems  better,  unless  we  retain  the  Latin 
name,  to  employ  one  of  the  synonymous  terms  given  above. 
For  the  use  of  idol  in  this  sense  is  little  warranted  by  the 

Eractice  of  the  language,  nor  is  it  found  in  Bacon  himself; 
ut  it  has  misled  a  host  of  writers,  whoever  might  be  the 
first  that  i^lied  it,  even  among  such  as  are  convrasant  with 
the  Novum  Organum.  "  Bacon  proceeds,**  says  Playfair, 
"  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  error,  the  idols,  as  he  calls 
them,  or  false  divinities  to  which  the  mind  had  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  bow."  And  with  a  similar  misapprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  in  speaking  of  the  i<Mi  ^cus, 
he  says,  "  Besides  the  causes  of  error  which  are  common 
to  all  mankind,  each  individual,  according  to  Bacon,  has  his 
own  dark  cavern  or  den,  into  which  the  light  is  imperfectly 
admitted,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  which  a  tutelary  idol  lurks, 
at  whose  shrine  the  truth  is  often  sacrificed."  •  Ilius  also 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  ;  "  in  the  inmost  sanctuaries  of  the 
mind  were  all  the  idols  which  he  overthrew ;"  and  a  later 
author  on  the  Novum  Organum  fancies  that  Bacon  "  strik- 
ingly, though  in  his  usual  quaint  style,  calls  the  prejudices 
that  dieck  the  progress  of  the  mind  by  the  name  of  idols, 
because  mankind  are  apt  to  pay  homage  to  these,  instead  of 
regarding  truth."t  Thus,  too,  in  the  translation  of  the 
Novum  Organum,  published  in  Mr.  Basil  Montagu's  edition, 
we  find  idola  rendered  by  idols,  without  explanation.  We 
may  in  fact  say  that  this  meaning  has  been  almost  universally 
given  by  later  writers.  By  whom  it  was  introduced  I  cannot 
determine.     Cudworth,  in  a  passage  where  fae  glances  at 

■  Pnliminarjr  DisserUtioD  to  Encf-  d«i  maintun  their  autborit;,  tlM  culti- 

olopffidu.  vttion  of  the  philosophical  spirit  a  im- 

f  Intrciiluclion    to    (he   Norum  Or-  possible^  or  rether  it  is  in  ■  ranunciation 

ftanum,  published  by  the  Society  fur  the  of  this   idolatry   that   the  pbilosiphiml 

DifTusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.      Even  spirit  emential];  consists"     Dissertation, 

Slewu-t  seems  to  have  fallen    into    the  &c.  —  The    ohaervation  ii  equally  tru^ 

same  error.     "  While  theie  idol*  of  the  whatever  sense  ire  may  give  to  idtL 
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Bacon,  has  said,  "  It  is  no  idol  of  the  den,  to  use  that 
affected  lan^^e."  But,  in  the  pedantic  style  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  is  not  impossible  that  idol  may  here  have 
been  put  as  a  mere  translation  of  the  Greek  (iScuXov,  and  in 
the  same  geueral  sense  of  an  idea  or  intellectual  image.  * 
Although  the  popular  sense  would  not  be  inapposite  to  the 
general  purpose  of  Bacon  in  the  first  part  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  it  cannot  be  reckoned  so  exact  and  philosophical 
an  illustration  of  the  sources  of  human  error  as  the  un- 
faithful image,  the  shadow  of  reality,  seen  throng  a  re- 
fracting surface,  or  reflected  from  an  unequal  mirror,  as  in 
the  Platonic  hypothesis  of  the  cave,  wherein  we  are  placed 
with  our  backs  to  the  light,  to  which  he  seems  to  allude  in 
his  idola  specus.\  And  as  this  is  also  plainly  the  true  mean- 
ing, as  a  comparison  with  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning  demonstrates,  there  can  be  no 
pretence  for  continuing  to  employ  a  word  which  has  served 
to  mislead  such  men  as  Brown  and  Playfair. 

61.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum  we  come 
at  length  to  the  new  logic,   the  interpretation  of 
nature,  as  he  calls  it,  or  the  rules  for  conducting  ^N<>'u>n 
inquiries  in  naturfd  philosophy  according  to  his  in- 
ductive method.     It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  fragment  of  his 
entire  system,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  "  prerogative 
instancest,"  or  phtenomena  which  are  to  be  selected,  for 
various  reasons,  as  most  likely  to  aid  our  investigations  of 
nature.     Fifteen  of  these  are  used  to  guide  the  intellect,  five 

■    Tn    Todd's    edition    of   Jobiuon's  but  irithdiswii,   after  tbe  fint  edition. 

Dictionary  this  KDU  ii  not  inmlioned,  from  that  poem ;  where  be  detcribet  ut 

But  in  that  of  the  £nc]>c1op«di>  Metro-  as  "  Pl>c«i  with   our   buks  to  bri|[lit 

polilaoa  we  baTe  theae  wordi:  ■■  An  idd  reality."     I  am  not,  hovevcr,  certain  that 

or  image   is  alio  oppoted  to  a  reality;  Bacon  meant  this  preciie  analogy  by  his 

thus  Lord  Bacon  (see  tbe  quotation  from  idola  tpKu*.      See  De  Augmentia,  lib.  t. 

him)  apcaki  oF  idols   or  false  appear-  e.  4. 

ances."       The    quotation    Is    from    the         t   '^^  allmion    in   "  prsrogative  ir- 

tranalalian  of   one    of   hit   short    Latin  atantiarum"  is  not  lo  the  English  word 

tracts,  which  was  not  made  by  himself  prerogative,  as  Sir  John  Henchet  seems 

It  is,  hoTever.a  proof  that  Iha  word  idol  to  suppose  (Discourse  on  Natural  Plii- 

was  once  used  in  this  sense.  losophy,   p.  1S3.),    but  to  tbe  pnerogs- 

t  Quisque  ex  phantosis  sun  cellulis,  tiia  centuria  in  the  Roman  comitia, 
tanquam  ea  specu  Flatonis.  philosopha-  which  being  Hnt  called,  though  by  lot, 
tur.  Hlsioria  Naturalis,  in  pr»&iione.  was  generally  found,  by  some  prejudice 
Coleridge  has  some  fine  lines  in  allusion  or  superstition,  lo  influence  the  rest, 
to  this  hypothesis  in  that  magnificent  which  seldom  Toted  otberrUe.  It  is 
effusion  of  his  genius,  the  introduction  rather  a  fiirced  analogy,  which  is  not  un- 
to  the  second  book  of  Joan  of   Arc,  common  with  Bacon. 
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to  assist  the  senses,  seven  to  airrect  the  practice.  This 
second  book  19  written  with  more  than  usual  want  of  perspi- 
cuity, and  though  it  is  intrinsically  the  Baconian  philosophy 
in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  I  much  doubt  whether  it  is  very  ex- 
tensively read,  though  far  more  so  than  it  was  fifty  years  since. 
Playfair,  however,  has  given  an  excellent  abstract  of  it  in  his 
Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
with  abundant  and  judicious  illustrations  from  modern  science. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  admirable  Discourse  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  has  added  a  greater  number  from  still  more  recent 
discoveries,  and  has  also  furnished  such  a  luminous  develop- 
ment of  the  difficulties  of  the  Novum  Organum,  as  had  been 
vainly  hoped  in  former  times.  The  commentator  of  Bacon 
should  be  himself  of  an  original  genius  in  philosophy.  These 
novel  illustrations  are  the  more  useful,  because  Bacon  himself, 
from  defective  knowledge  of  natural  pheenomena,  and  from 
what,  though  contrary  to  his  precepts,  his  ardent  fiincy  could 
not  avoid,  a  premature  hastening  to  explain  the  essences  of 
things  instead  of  their  proximate  causes,  has  frequently  given 
erroneous  examples.  It  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  oft«n  anticipates  with  marvellous  sagacity  the  dis- 
coveries of  posterity,  and.  that  his  patient  and  acute  analysis 
of  the  pheenomena  of  heat  has  been  deemed  a  model  of  bis 
own  inductive  reasoning.  "  No  one,"  observes  Playfeir, 
"  has  done  so  much  in  such  circumstances."  He  was  even 
ignorant  of  some  things  that  he  might  have  known ;  he 
wanted  every  branch  of  mathematics;  and  placed  in  this 
remote  corner  of  Europe,  without  many  kinared  minds  to 
animate  his  zeal  for  physical  science,  seems  hardly  to  have 
believed  the  discoveries  of  Galileo. 

GS.  It  has  happened  to  Lord  Bacon,  as  it  has  to  many  other 
coDfldcoc*  writers,  that  he  has  been  extolled  for  qualities  by  no 
of  Bmon.  means  characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  first  aphorism 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  so  frequently  quoted,  "  Man,  the 
servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  performs  and  understands 
so  much  as  he  has  collected  concerning  the  order  of  nature 
by  observation  or  reason,  nor  do  his  power  or  his  knowledge 
extend  farther,"  has  seemed  to  bespeak  an  extreme  sobriety 
of  imagination,  a  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  registering  the 
phfenomena  of  nature  without  seeking  a  revelation  of  her 
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secrets.  And  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  such  was  the 
cautious  and  patient  course  of  inquiry  prescribed  hj  him  to 
all  the  genuine  disciples  of  his  inductive  method.  But  he 
was  far  from  being  one  of  those  humble  philosophers  who 
would  limit  human  science  to  the  enumeration  of  particular 
&ct8.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  vast  hopes  of  tHe  human 
intellect  under  the  guidance  of  his  new  logic.  The  Latens 
Schematismus,  or  intrinsic  conligiiration  of  bodies,  the  Latens 
processus  ad  fornuun,  or  transitional  operation  through  which 
they  pass  iirom  one  form,  or  condition  of  nature,  to  another, 
would  one  day,  as  he  hipped,  be  brought  to  light ;  and  this 
not,  of  course,  by  simple  observation  of  the  senses,  nor  even 
by  assistance  of  instruments,  concerning  the  utility  of  which 
he  was  rather  scepdcal,  hut  by  a  rigorous  application  of  ex- 
clusive and  afBrmative  propositions  to  the  actual  phsenomena 
by  the  inductive  method.  "  It  appears,"  says  Playfair,  "  that 
Bacon  placed  the  ultimate  object  of  philosophy  too  high,  and 
too  much  out  of  the  reach  of  man,  even  when  his  exertions 
are, most  skilfully  conducted.  He  seems  to  have  thought, 
that  by  giving  a  proper  direction  to  our  researches,  and  carry- 
ing them  on  according  to  the  inductive  method,  we  should 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  essences  of  the  powers  and 
qualities  residing  in  bodies;  that  we  should,  for  instance, 
become  acquainted  with  the  essence  of  heat,  of  cold,  of  colour, 
of  transparency.  The  fact  however  is,  that,  in  as  far  as 
science  has  yet  advanced,  no  one  essence  has  been  discovered, 
either  as  to  matter  in  general,  or  as  to  any  of  its  more  exten- 
sive modifications.  We  are  yet  in  doubt  whether  heat  is  a 
peculiar  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  as  Bacon  him- 
self conceived  it  to  be,  or  something  emitted  or  radiated  from 
their  surfaces,  or,  lasdy,  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium 
by  which  they  are  penetrated  and  surrounded." 

63.  It  requires  a  very  extensive  survey  of  the  actual  do- 
minion of  science,  and  a  great  sagacity,  to  judge,  Aimmjnitu 
even  in  the  loosest  manner,  what  is  beyond  the  pos-  "^"""•i 
sible  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Certainly,  since  the  time 
when  this  passage  was  written  by  Playfair,  more  steps  have 
been  made  towards  realising  the  sanguine  anticipations  of 
Bacon  than  in  the  two  centuries  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  Novum  Organum.     We  do  not  yet  know 
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the  real  nature  of  heat,  but  few  would  pronounce  it  impossible 
or  even  unlikely  that  we  may  know  it,  in  the  same  degree 
that  we  know  other  physical  realities  not  immediately  per- 
ceptible, before  many  years  shall  have  expired.  The  atomic 
theory  of  Dalton,  the  laws  of  crystalline  substances  discovered 
by  Hauy,  the  development  of  others  still  subtler  by  Mitscher- 
lich,  instead  of  exhibiting,  as  the  older  philosophy  had  done, 
the  idola  rerum,  the  sensible  appearances  of  concrete  sub- 
stance, radiations  from  the  internal  glory,  admit  us,  as  it 
were,  to  stand  within  the  vestibule  of  nature's  temple,  and  to 
gaze  on  the  very  curtain  of  the  shrine.  If,  indeed,  we  could 
know  the  internal  stmctare  of  one  primary  atom,  and  could 
tell,  not  of  course  by  immediate  testimony  of  sense,  hut  by 
legitimate  inference  from  it,  through  what  constant  laws  its 
component,  though  indiscerpible,  molecules,  the  atoms  of 
atoms,  attract,  retain,  and  repel  each  other,  we  should  have 
before  our  mental  vision  not  only  the  Latens  Schemadsmus, 
the  real  configuration  of  the  substance,  but  its  furm^  or 
efficient  nature,  and  could  give  as  perfect  a  definition  of  |my 
such  substance,  of  gold  for  example,  as  we  can  of  a  cone  or 
a  parallelogram.  The  recent  discoveries  of  animal  and  vege- 
table development,  and  especially  the  happy  application  of  the 
microscope  to  observing  chemical  and  organic  changes  in  their 
actual  course,  are  equally  remarkable  advances  towards  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latens  processus  ad  formam,  the  corpus- 
cular motions  by  which  all  change  must  be  accomplished,  and 
are  in  iact  a  great  deal  more  than  Bacon  himself  would  have 
deemed  possible.  • 

64f.  These  astonishing  revelations  of  natural  mysteries, 
bat  ■banid  fresfa  tidiugs  of  which  crowd  in  upon  us  every  day, 
^itiT  niay  be  likely  to  overwhelm  all  sober  hesitation  as 
^""'^  to  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  bring 
back  that  confidence  which  Bacon,  in  so  much  less  favourable 
circumstances,  has  ventured  to  feet.  There  seem,  however, 
to  be  good  reasons  for  keeping  within  bounds  this  expectation 

*  By  the  Latens  proceHui,  he  meant  change  haa  taken  place,  a  latent  prqpnu 

onl;  what  a   the  natural   operation  by  from   one   Torm    to   another.      Ttiii,    in 

which  one  form  or  ctmdilion  of  b^g  ii  numberlen  caiea,  we  can  now  aDawet,  at 

indnced  upon  another.      Thut,  when  the  leaat    to   a   very    great    extent,   by   ths 

■urface  of  iron  becomes  rusty,  or  when  science  orchemi^ry. 
water  ii   •onvetted    into    ateam,   soms 
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of  future  improvement,  which,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
announced  in  unqualified  phrases,  is  hardJy  more  philosophical 
than  the  vulgar  supposition  that  the  capacities  of  mankind  are 
almost  stationary.  The  pheenomena  of  nature,  indeed,  in  all 
their  possible  combinations,  are  so  infinite,  in  a  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  that  during  no  period,  to  which  the  human 
species  can  be  conceived  to  reach,  would  they  he  entirely 
collected  and  registered.  The  case  is  still  stronger  as  to  the 
secret  agencies  and  processes  by  means  of  which  their  phie- 
uomena  are  displayed.  These  have  as  yet,  in  no  one  instance, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  fiilly  ascertained.  "  Microscopes," 
says  Herschel,  "  have  been  constructed  which  magnify  more 
than  one  thousand  times  in  linear  dimension,  so  that  the 
smallest  visible  grain  of  sand  may  be  enlarged  to  the  appear- 
ance of  one  million  times  more  bulky ;  yet  the  only  impres- 
sion we  receive  by  viewing  it  through  such  a  magnifier  is 
that  it  reminds  us  of  some  vast  fragment  of  a  rock ;  while 
the  intimate  structure  on  which  depend  its  colour,  its  hard- 
ness, and  it9  chemical  properties,  remains  still  concealed  ;  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  made  even  an  ^proach  to  a  closer 
analysis  of  it  by  any  such  scrutiny."* 

65.  The  instance  here  chosen  is  not  the  most  favourable 
for  the  experimental  philosopher.  He  might  perhaps  !.,„,„  ,„ 
hope  to  gain  more  knowledge  by  applying  the  b^t  Mc^b/"' 
microscope  to  a  re^lar  crptal  or  to  an  organised  ""**■ 
substance.  But  there  is  evidently  a  fundamental  limitation 
of  physical  science,  arising  from  those  of  the  bodily  senses 
and  of  muscular  motions.  The  nicest  instruments  must  be 
constructed  and  directed  by  the  human  hand  ;  the  range  of 
the  finest  glasses  must  have  a  limit,  not  only  in  their  own 
natural  structure  but  in  that  of  the  human  eye.  But  no 
theory  in  science  will  be  acknowledged  to  deserve  any  regard, 
except  as  it  is  drawn  immediately,  and  by  an  exclusive  pro- 
cess, from  the  phienomena  which  our  senses  report  to  us. 
Thus  the  regular  observation  of  definite  proportions  in  chemi- 
cal combination  has  suggested  the  atomic  theory ;  and  even 
this  has  been  sceptically  accepted  by  our  cautious  school  of 
philosophy.  If  we  are  ever  to  go  farther  into  the  molecular 
analysis  of  substances,  it  must  be  through  the  means  and 

*  Discount  on  NaL  Fhilo*.  p.  191. 
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Upon  the  authority  of  new  discoveries  exhibited  to  our  senses 
in  experiment.  But  the  existing  powers  of  exhibiting  or 
compelling  nature  by  instruments,  vast  as  they  appear  to  us, 
and  wonderful  as  has  been  their  efficacy  in  many  respects, 
have  done  little  for  many  years  past  in  diaiinishing  the  num- 
ber of  substances  reputed  to  be  simple ;  and  with  strong 
reasons  to  suspect  that  some  of  these,  at  least,  yield  to  the 
crucible  of  nature,  our  electric  batteries  have  up  to  this  hour 
played  innocuously  round  their  heads. 

66.  Bacon  has  thrown  out,  once  or  twice,  a  hint  at  a  siagle 
principle,  a  summary  law  of  nature,  as  if  all  subordinate 
causes  resolved  themselves  into  one  great  process,  according 
to  which  God  works  his  will  in  the  universe :  Opus  quod 
operator  Deus  a  principio  usque  ad  finem.  The  natural 
tendency  towards  simplification,  and  what  we  consider  as 
harmony,  in  our  philosophical  systems,  which  Lord  Bacon 
himself  reckons  among  the  idola  tribus,  the  fallacies  Incident 
to  the  species,  has  led  some  to  favour  this  unity  of  physical 
law.  Impact  and  gravity  have  each  had  their  supporters. 
But  we  are  as  yet  at  a  great  distance  from  establishing  such 
a  generalisation,  nor  does  it  appear  by  any  means  probable 
that  it  will  ever  assume  any  simple  form. 

67.  The  close  connexion  of  the  inductive  process  recom- 

mended by  Bacon  with  natural  philosophy  in  the 
■oRic  1  common  sense  of  that  word,  and  the  general  selec 

M"*""!  to     tioQ  of  his  examples  for  illustration  from  that  science, 

have  given  rise  to  a  question,  whether  he  compre- 
hended metaphysical  and  moral  philosophy  within  the  scope  of 
his  inquiry.*  That  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Instaurarion  of 
Sciences,  and  therefore  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  uiat  a  large 
proportion  of  the  treatise  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  is  dedi- 
cated to  those  sutjects ;  and  it  is  not  less  so  that  the  idola  of 
the  Novum  Organum  are  at  least  as  apt  to  deceive  us  in 
moral  as  in  physical  argument.  The  question,  therefore,  can 
only  be  raised  as  to  the  peculiar  method  of  conducting  inves- 
tigations, which  is  considered  as  his  own.     This  would,  how* 

*  This  quotion  was  disckused   lonie  Edinbargh  Heriew,  toI.  lii.   p.  373.  and 

yean    lince   by    the  late  edilar  of  the  the  Preliniinari  DisierUdon  to  Slovart^ 

Edinburgh  Review  od  one  uile,  and  by  Philosophical  Esuya. 
Dugald    Stewart    on    tbe    other.     See 
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ever,  appear  to  have  been  decided  by  himself  in  very  positive 
language.  "  It  may  be  doubted,  rather  than  objected,  by 
some,  whether  we  look  to  the  perfection,  by  means  of  our 
method,  of  natural  philosophy  alone,  or  of  the  other  sciences 
also,  of  logic,  of  etliics,  of  politics.  But  we  certainly  mean 
what  has  here  been  said  to  be  understood  as  to  them  all ;  and 
as  the  ordinary  logic,  which  proceeds  by  syllogism,  does  not 
relate  to  physical  only,  but  to  every  other  science,  so  ours, 
which  proceeds  by  induction,  comprises  them  all.  For  we  as 
much  collect  a  history  and  form  tables  concerning  anger,  fear, 
shame,  and  the  like,  and  also  concerning  examples  from  civil 
life,  and  as  much  concerning  the  intellectual  operations  of 
memory,  combination  and  partition,  judgment  and  the  others, 
as  concerning  heat  and  cold,  or  light,  or  vegetation,  or  such 
things."*  But  he  proceeds  to  intimate,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  next  sentence,  that,  although  his  method  or  logic, 
strictly  speaking,  is  applicable  to  other  subjects,  it  is  his 
immediate  object  to  inquire  into  the  properties  of  natural 
things,  or  what  is  generally  meant  by  physics.  To  this, 
indeed,  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Orgauum,  and  the 
portions  that  he  completed  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Instauratio  Magna  bear  witness. 

68.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  the  leading  principles 
of  the  inductive  philosophy  are  applicable  to  other 
topics  of  inquiry  than  what  is  usually  comprehended  g;"""'"^ 
under  the  name  of  physics,  that  we  can  employ  all  ^"i'"^^ 
the   "  prffiro^tivee  instantiarum,"  and  still  less  the 
peculiar  rules  for  conducting  experiments  which  Bacon  has 


■  Etum    dubitabit    quii^Um    potius 

compoiitiotiU  et  divisionii,  judicii  et  re- 

qusm   oljlciet,    utrum    noi  de    nalurali 

liquorum,  qu.m  de  calidc  et  frigido.  aut 

Untuia  philcHophii,  an  etiam  de  KicntiiB 

luce,  aut  TGgetalioDe  aut  aimilibua.      Sed 

nliquis,  logicis,  ethicis,  politicii,  secun- 

dum liam  Dcnlram  pi^rHciendu  loquaniur. 

At  noa  eerte  de  uniyerMS  bse,  que  dicta 

nan  mentis  tantum  niolus  et  discuraua, 

ut  logics  vulgaris,  aed  et  rerum  naturam 

Tulgarit  logica,  qua  regit  re»  per  »)llo- 

giimum,    nun  tantum  ad  naturaln,  sed 

rerum  natur«m  ae  apti«  per  omnia  raodia 

.i  .n,n.  Kirai™  p,rtl™t,  il.  «  »o.m. 

applicare  po«il.    Alque  propter™  multa 

quie    procedit   per    induct  ion  em,    omnia 

Tabula*  In^eniendi  conficiroua   de   ira. 

quirimua,     qualitatvm     et     conditionem 

metu    et    verecundia    et    umilibus,    tc 

etiam  de  eiemplii  rerum  eirilium;  nee 

plicent.     Nov.  Org,  i.  127. 
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given  us,  in  moral,  or  even  psychological  disquisitions.  Many 
of  them  are  pitunly  referrible  to  particular  manipukdous,  or 
at  most  to  limited  subjects  of  chemical  theory.  And  the  fre- 
quent  occurrence  of  passages  Vfhich  show  Lord  Bacon's  fond- 
ness  for  experimental  processes,  seem  to  have  led  some  to 
consider  his  peculiar  methods  as  more  exclusively  related  to 
such  modes  of  inquiry  than  they  really  are.  But  when  the 
Baconian  philosophy  is  said  to  be  experimental,  we  are  to 
remember  that  experiment  is  only  better  than  what  we  may 
call  passive  observation,  because  it  enlarges  our  capacity  of 
observing  with  exactness  and  expedition.  The  reasoning  is 
grounded  on  observation  in  both  cases.  In  astronomy,  where 
nature  remarkably  presents  the  objects  of  our  observation 
without  liability  to  error  or  uncertain  delay,  we  may  reason 
on  the  inductive  principle  as  well  as  in  sciences  that  require 
tentative  operations.  The  inferences  drawn  from  the  differ- 
ence of  time  in  the  occultation  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  at 
different  seasons,  in  favour  of  the  Copernican  theory  and 
against  the  instantaneous  motion  of  light,  are  inductions  of 
the  same  kind  with  any  that  could  be  derived  from  an 
experimentum  cruets.  They  are  exclusions  of  those  hypo- 
theses which  might  solve  many  phsenomena,  but  fail  to 
explain  those  immediately  observed. 

69.  But  astronomy,  from  the  comparative  solitariness,  if 
Adonum  we  may  so  say,  of  all  irs  phaenomena,  and  the  sim- 
ofibciuier,  plicity of  their  laws,  has  an  advantage  that  is  rarely 
found  in  sciences  of  mere  observation.  Bacon  justly  gave  to 
experiment,  or  the  interrogation  of  nature,  compelling  her  to 
give  up  her  secrets,  a  decided  preference  whenever  it  can  be 
employed ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  inductive 
method  is  tedious,  if  not  uncertain,  when  it  cannot  resort  to 
80  compendious  a  process.  One  of  the  subjects  selected  by 
Bacon  in  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration  as  specimens  of 
the  method  by  which  an  inquiry  into  nature  should  be  con- 
ducted, the  History  of  Winds,  does  not  greatly  admit  of 
experiments ;  and  the  very  slow  progress  of  meteorology, 
which  has  yet  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  a  science,  when 
compared  with  that  of  chemistry  or  optics,  will  illustrate  the 
difficulties  of  employing  the  inductive  method  without  their 
aid.     It  is  not,  therefore,  that  Lord  Bacon's  method  of  phi- 
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losophising  is  properly  experimental,  but  that  by  experiment 
it  is  moat  successfully  displayed. 

70.  It  will  follow  from  hence  that  in  proportion  as,  in 
any  matter  of  inquiry,  we  can  separate,  in  what  we 
examine,  the  determining  conditions,  or  law  of  form,  ippiiubii  u 
from  every  thing  extraneous,  we  shall  be  more  able  <x'^<°™ 
to  use  the  Baconian  method  with  advantage.  In 
metaphysics,  or  what  Stewart  would  have  called  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind,  there  seems  much  in  its  own 
nature  capable  of  being  subjected  to  the  inductive  reasoning. 
Such  are  those  facts  which,  by  their  intimate  connexion  with 
physiology,  or  the  laws  of  die  bodily  frame,  fall  properly 
within  the  province  of  the  physician.  In  these,  though 
exact  observation  is  chiefly  required,  it  is  often  practicable  to 
shorten  ita  process  by  experiment.  And  another  important 
illnstratiou  may  be  given  from  the  education  of  children, 
considered  as  a  science  of  rules  deduced  from  observation  ; 
wherein  also  we  are  frequently  more  able  to  substitute 
experiment  for  mere  experience,  than  with  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, whom  we  may  observe  at  a  distance,  but 
cannot  control.  In  politics,  as  well  as  in  moral  i>auii«ud 
prudence,  we  can  seldom  do  more  than  this.  It 
seems,  however,  practicable  to  apply  the  close  attention 
enforced  by  Bacon,  and  the  careful  arrangement  and  com- 
parison of  phsenomena,  which  are  the  basis  of  his  induction, 
to  these  subjecte.  Thus,  if  the  circumstances  of  all  popular 
seditions  recorded  in  history  were  to  be  carefully  collected 
with  great  regard  to  the  probability  of  evidence,  and  to 
any  peculiarity  that  may  have  affected  the  results,  it  might 
be  easy  to  perceive  such  a  connexion  of  antecedent  and  sub- 
sequent events  in  the  great  plurality  of  instances,  as  would 
reasonably  lead  us  to  form  probable  inferences  as  to  similar 
tumults  when  they  should  occur.  This  has  sometimes  been 
done,  with  less  universality,  and  with  much  less  accuracy 
than  the  Baconian  method  requires,  by  such  theoretical 
writers  on  politics  as  Machiavel  and  Bodin,  But  it  has  been 
apt  to  degenerate  into  pedantry,  and  to  disappoint  the  prac- 
tical statesman,  who  commonly  rejects  it  with  scorn ;  partly 
because  civil  history  is  itself  defective,  seldom  giving  a  just 
view  of  events,  and  still  less  frequently  of  ^e  motives  of  those 
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concerned  in  them  ;  partly  because  the  history  of  mankind  is 
far  less  copious  than  that  of  nature,  and  in  much  that  relates 
to  politics,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  a  sufficient  induction  j  but  partly  also  from  some  distinctive 
circumstances  which  aSect  our  reasonings  in  moral  far  more 
than  in  physical  science,  and  which  deserve  to  be  considered, 
80  far  at  least  as  to  sketch  the  arguments  that  might  be  em< 
ployed. 

Jl.  The  Baconian  logic,  as  has  been  already  said,  deduces 
tniiwiion  universal  principles  from  select  observation,  that  is, 
liUiTitiM  from  particular,  and,  in  some  cases  of  experiment, 
•ubtMti.  from  singular  instances.  It  may  easily  appear  to 
one  conversant  with  the  syllogistic  method  less  legitimate 
than  the  old  induction  which  proceeded  by  an  exhaustive 
enumeration  of  particulars*,  and  at  most  warranting  but  a 
probable  conclusion.  The  answer  to  this  objection  can  only 
be  found  in  the  acknowledged  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  so  that  whatever  has  once  occurred  will,  under 
absolutely  similar  circumstances,  always  occur  again.  This 
may  be  called  the  suppressed  premise  of  every  Baconian 
enthymem,  every  inference  from  observation  of  phenomena, 
which  extends  beyond  the  particular  case.  When  it  is 
once  ascertained  that  water  is  composed  of  one  proportion 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen,  we  never  doubt  but  that 
such  are  its  invariable  constituents.  We  may  repeat  the 
experiment  to  secure  ourselves  against  the  risk  of  error  in 
the  operation,  or  of  some  unperceived  condition  that  may 
have  affected  the  result ;  but  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
trials  has  secured  us  against  this,  an  invariable  law  of  nature 
is  inferred  from  the  particular  instance ;  nobody  conceives 
that  one  pint  of  pure  water  can  be  of  a  different  composition 
from  another.  All  men,  even  the  most  rude,  reason  upon 
this  primary  maxim ;  but  they  reason  inconclusively,  from 
misapprehending  the  true  relations  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
pheenomena  to  which  they  direct  their  attention.  It  is  by 
the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  with  lA'hich  Bacon  has  excluded 
the  various  sources  of  error,  and  disengaged  the  true  cause. 
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that  his  method  is  distinguished  from  that  which  the  vulgar 
practise. 

JQ.  It  is  required,  however,  for  the  vahdity  of  this  method, 
first,  that  there  should  be  a  strict  uniformity  in  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  from  which  we  can  infer  ihu  differ. 
that  what  has  been  will,  in  the  same  conditions,  be 
again ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  and 
estimate  all  the  conditions  with  an  entire  and  exclusive  know- 
ledge. The  first  is  granted  in  all  physical  phenomena ;  but 
in  those  which  we  cannot  submit  to  experiment,  or  investigate 
by  some  such  method  as  Bacon  has  pointed  out,  we  often  find 
our  philosophy  at  fault  for  want  of  the  second.  Such  is  at 
present  the  case  with  respect  to  many  parts  of  chemistry ; 
for  example,  that  of  organic  substnnces,  which  we  can  ana- 
lyse, but  as  yet  can  in  very  few  instances  recompose.  We 
do  not  know,  and,  if  we  did  know,  could  not  probably  com- 
mand, the  entire  conditions  of  organic  bodies,  (even  struc- 
turally, not  as  living,)  the^orm,  as  Bacon  calls  it,  of  blood, 
or  milk,  or  oak-galls.  But  in  attempting  to  subject  the 
actions  of  men  to  this  inductive  philosophy,  we  are  arrested 
by  the  want  of  both  the  necessary  requisitions.  Matter  can 
only  be  diverted  from  its  obedience  to  unvarying  laws  by  the 
control  of  mind ;  but  we  have  to  inquire  whether  mind  is 
equally  the  passive  instrument  of  any  law.  We  have  to  open 
the  great  problem  of  human  liberty,  and  must  deny  even  a 
disturbing  force  to  the  will,  before  we  can  assume  that  all 
actions  of  mankind  must,  under  given  conditions,  preserve 
the  same  necessary  train  of  sequences  as  a  molecule  of  matter. 
But  if  this  be  answered  affirmatively,  we  are  still  almost  as 
far  removed  from  a  conclusive  result  as  before.  We  cannot, 
without  contradicting  every-day  experience,  maintain  that  all 
men  are  determined  alike  by  the  same  outward  circumstances ; 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  differences  of  temperament,  of 
physical  constitution,  of  casual  or  habitual  association.  The 
former  alone,  however,  are,  at  the  best,  subject  to  our  ob- 
servation, either  at  the  time,  or,  as  is  most  common,  through 
testimony ;  of  the  latter,  no  being,  which  does  not  watch  the 
movements  of  the  soul  itself,  can  reach  more  than  a  probable 
conjecture.  Sylla  resigned  the  dictatorship  —  therefore  all 
men,  in  the  circumstances  of  Sylla,  will  do  the  same  —  is 
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an  argument  falae  in  one  sense  of  the  word  circumstances, 
and  useless  at  least  in  any  other.  It  is  doubted  by  many, 
whether  meteorology  will  ever  be  well  understood,  on  account 
of  the  complexity  of  the  forces  concerned,  and  their  remote- 
ness from  the  apprehension  of  the  senses.  Do  not  the  same 
difficulties  apply  to  human  affairs  ?  And  while  we  reflect  oil 
these  difficulties,  to  which  we  must  add  those  which  spring 
from  the  scantiness  of  our  means  of  observation,  the  defective- 
ness and  falsehood  of  testimony,  especially  what  is  called  his- 
torical, and  a  thousand  other  errors  to  which  the  varions 
"  idola  of  the  world  and  the  cave  "  expose  us,  we  shall  rather 
be  astonished  that  so  many  probable  rules  of  civil  prudence 
have  been  treasured  up  and  confirmed  by  experience,  than 
disposed  to  give  them  a  higher  place  in  philosophy  than  they 
can  claim. 

73.  It  might  be  alleged  in  reply  to  these  considerations, 
that  admitting  the  absence  of  a  strictly  scientific 
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acknowledged  on  the  other  side,  a  great  body  of 
probable  inferences,  in  the  extensive  knowledge  and  sagacious 
application  of  which  most  of  human  Avisdom  consists.  And 
^1  that  is  required  oi  us  in  dealing  either  with  moral  evidence 
or  with  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  it,  is  to  estimate  the 
probability  of  neither  too  high }  an  error  from  which  the 
severe  and  patient  discipline  of  the  inductive  philosophy  is  most 
likely  to  secure  us.  It  would  be  added  by  some,  that  the 
theory  of  probabilities  deduces  a  wonderful  degree  of  certainty 
from  things  very  uncertain,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  expe- 
riments can  be  made ;  and  thus,  that  events  depending  upon 
the  will  of  mankind,  even  under  circumstances  the  most  ano- 
malous and  apparently  irreducible  to  principles,  may  be  cal- 
culated \vith  a  precision  inexplicable  to  any  one  who  has  paid 
little  attention  to  the  subject.  This,  perhaps,  may  appear 
rather  a  curious  application  of  mathematical  science,  than  one 
from  which  our  moral  reasonings  are  likely  to  derive  much 
benefit,  especially  as  the  conditions  under  which  a  very  high 
probability  can  mathematically  be  obtained  involve  a  greater 
number  of  trials  than  experience  will  generally  furnish.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  field  that  deserves  to  be  more  fully  explored  : 
the  success  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  apply  analytical 
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processes  to  moral  probabilities  has  not  bitberto  been  very 
encouraging,  inasmuch  as  they  have  often  come  to  results 
falsified  by  experience  j  but  a  more  scrupulous  regard  to  all 
the  conditions  of  each  problem  may  perhaps  obviate  many 
sources  of  error." 

74.  It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  should  neither  con- 
ceive the  inductive  method  to  be  useless  in  regard  R„gi,of 
to  any  subject  but  physical  science,  nor  deny  the  """''"'•■ 
pecuHar  advantages  it  possesses  in  those  inquiries  rather  than 
others.  What  must  in  all  studies  be  important,  is  the  habit  of 
turning  round  the  subject  of  our  investigation  in  every  light,  the 
observation  of  every  thing  that  is  peculiar,  the  exclusion  of  all 
that  we  find  on  reflection  to  be  extraneous.  Id  historical  and 
antiquarian  researches,  in  all  critical  examination  which  turns 
upon  facts,  in  the  scrutiny  of  judicial  evidence,  a  great  part  of 
Lord  Bacon's  method,  not,  of  course,  all  the  experimental 
rules  of  the  Novum  Orgaiium,  has,  as  I  conceive,  a  legitimate 
application,  t      I  would  refer  any  one  who  may  doubt  this  to 

■  A  mlculatlon  vsi  publiihed  not  •  tctj  aiMlogoui  ■pplicatioa  of  them, 
long  HDce,  uld  to  be  on  the  autliority  of  appear  to  hold  in  our  inquiries  into  bis- 
■D  eminvnl  lifing  philiMophpr,  according  toricil  •ridence.  The  bet  aougbt  to  be 
to  irhich,  ipsnting  a  modeiale  piobibi-  aacertalned  in  the  one  subjecl  corinponda 
liCjr  that  vacb  of  twelve  jurors  would  de-  to  the  phvsical  law  in  the  olher.  Tha 
eide  rightly,  the  chancei  in  Ikvour  of  teilimoaie^  aa  we,  though  rather  lailf, 
the  rectitude  of  their  uaanimous  lerdict  call  them,  or  paimgeg  in  books  from 
were  made  lomething  eilravag»ntlj  which  we  infer  ihe  fact,  currespona  to 
high,  I  think  about  SOOO  to  1.  It  i>  the  obierrationa  or  eiperiincnu  fVom 
mure  eaay  to  perceive  tlie  fallacieaoflhis  which  we  deduce  Ibe  bw.  The  necei- 
prelended  demonatration,  than  to  explain  lil;  of  a  luffieient  induction  b;  searching 
bow  ■  man  of  great  acutaoesi  should  fiir  all  proof  that  may  bear  on  Ihe  ques- 
bate  OTerlooked  them.  One  among  tion,  is  as  nunifeal  in  one  case  as  in  the 
many  ia,  that  it  anumea  the  giring  an  other.  Hie  eicluaion  of  precarious  and 
unanimous  verdict  st  all  to  be  voluntary  ;  inooncluiive  evidence  i)  alike  indispeDs- 
whereui  in  practice,  the  jury  must  decide  able  in  hoth.  The  selection  oC  prerogn- 
one  way  01  the  other.  We  must  lieduct  tive  instances,  or  such  as  carry  with  them 
therefore  a' fraction  eipreasing  the  pro~  satisfactory  conviction,  requires  the  ume 
bsbility  that  some  of  the  twelve  have  (ort  of  inventive  and  reasoning  powers, 
wrongly  conceded  their  opinions  to  the  It  is  easy  to  illiutrale  this  by  examples. 
rest  One  danger  of  this  rather  bvoutile  Thus,  in  the  controversy  coucerning  the 
■pplicatioii  of  mathematical  principles  to  Icon  Baulilie.  the  adminion  of  Gsuden's 
moral  probabilities,  as  indeed  it  b  of  claim  by  Lord  Clarendon  is  in  the  nature 
statistical  tables  (a  rematk  of  fiir  wider  of  a  prtrogatiBe  iinhmv  ,-  it  rendcis  the 
extent),  is  that,  by  considering  mankind  supposition  of  the  blschood  of  that  claim 
meraly  as  units,  it  practically  habituate*  highly  improbable,  tiut  the  mnny  se- 
ttle mind  to  a  moral  and  social  levelling,  cond-hand  and  licarsay  testimonies  which 
■*  inconsistent  with  a  ju^t  estimate  of  may  be  alleged  on  the  other  side,  to 
men  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  present  prove  that  the  book  was  written  by  King 
■ge.  Charles,  are  not  prerogative  instince% 
t  The  prineipli  of  Bacon's  preroga-  because  their  lalsehnod  will  be  fuunil  10 
tive  instaitces,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  involie  very  little  improbabilitjr.    So,  in  a 
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his  History  of  Winds,  as  one  sample  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
Baconian  method,  and  ask  whether  a  kind  of  investigatioo, 
analogous  to  what  is  therein  pursued  for  the  sake  of  eliciting 
physical  truths,  might  not  be  employed  in  any  analytical  process 
where  general  or  even  particular  facts  are  sought  to  be  known. 
Or  if  an  example  is  required  of  such  an  investigation,  let  us 
look  at  the  copious  induction  from  the  past  and  actual  history 
of  mankind  upon  which  Malthus  established  his  general  theory 
of  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the  natural  progress  of 
population.  Upon  all  these  subjects  before  mentioned,  there 
has  been  an  astonishing  improvement  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
learned,  and  perhaps  of  the  world  at  large,  since  the  time  of 
Bacon,  though  much  remains  very  defective.  In  what  degree 
it  may  be  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  physicd  philosophy 
founded  upon  his  inductive  logic,  it  might  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  inquire.* 


ditTae 


lebtberi 


,r^y,  the  : 


called,  of  the   thrve  heaventy  iritneves, 
e*en  while  eipoundlng  the  conl»l  a(  the 
pB9s.igp,  TDSf  be  reckoned 
inttance  1  A  decisive  proof  tmit  ttiey 
Dot  knon  it,  or  did  not  bdieve  it 
Duine ;    bi'caiue  if  the;  did,  no  mi 


a  prtrogalis* 


a  prove  that  it 


IS  oontained  in  Ihem  ; 
to    perceive    that   he 
oolhlrg; 


miftbt  have  motives  for  sailing 
and,  though  the  negative  argument,  b>  it 
is  called,  or  inference  that  a  fiict  is  not 
true,  berause  such  and  such  persons  have 
■    ■  ,  is.  Uken    generally. 


weaker  thai 


pos.li' 


firequently   supply  prerogative 

little  treatise,  De  Auctoritate  Ntgantis 
Argument!,  which  diiplays  more  plain 
sense  than  ingenuity  or  philosophy,  laya 
it  dou'i)  that  a  fact  of  a  public   nature, 

within  StOO  yean  of  the  time,  supposing, 
ofcoune,  that  there  is  eilant  a  compe- 
rs  who  would  na- 


qucstioD  of  Pope  Juan,  the  silence  of  alt 
writeiB  near  the  time,  as  to  so  noudertul 
a  fact,  wa«  justly  deemed  a  kind  of  jw*- 
ro^JtH  argument,  when  *et  in  oppod- 
tion  to  the  many  repetitions  of  the  stoiy 
in  later  ages.  But  the  ulence  of  Gildaa 
and  Bede  as  to  the  victories  of  Arthur  is 
no  such  argument  against  their  reality, 
because  they  vcre  not  under  an  liisto. 
rical  obligation,  or  any  strong  motive 
which  would  prevent  their  silence.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  more  uiomaloua 
and  interesting  an  event  is,  the  stronger 

the  silence  of  contemporaries,  on  account 
of  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe 
and    recount    the    martellous ;  and   the 

many  of  later  times  fur  the  same  reason. 
A  similar  analogy  holds  also  in  jurispru- 
dence. The  principle  of  our  law,  reject- 
ing hearsay  and  secondary  evidence  la 
founded  on  the  Baconian  rule.  Fift]r 
may  depose  that  they  hare  beard 


of  a  fact 
eye-wi 


think,  I 


Tofit! 


s  the  prerogativt 


1  but  tl 


It  this  : 


leadu 


shall  till  up  that 
m,  (he  logic  of  evi- 
lamiliarised  himself 


turally  have  mentioned  it.  is  not  to  be  lamentable  deii 

believed.      The  period  seems  rather  ar-  deuce,  ought  tc 

biirary,  and  was   possibly  so  considered  with  the  Novum  Urganum. 

by  himself;  but  the  general  principle  is  •  "  The  effect.i  which  Bacon's    writ- 

of  the  highest  importance  in  historical  ings  hare  hitherto  produced,  have  indeed 

criticism.      Thus,  in  the  once  celebtated  been  far  more    eunspicuoiia    in    physics 
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yS.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Bacon  never  much  followed 
up  in  his  own  mind  that  application  of  his  method  bicdh-i 
to  psychological,  and  still  less  to  moral  and  political  m'!^ri'i'',uS'/ 
Hubjects,  which  he  has  declared  himself  to  intend.  "^' 
The  distribution  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  which  he  has  pre- 
fixed to  it,  relates  wholly  to  physical  science.  He  has  in  no 
one  instance  given  an  example,  in  the  Novum  Organum, 
from  moral  philosophy,  and  one  only,  that  of  artificial  memory, 
from  what  he  would  have  called  logic*  But  we  must  con- 
stantly remember  that  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  \vas  left  exceed- 
ingly iocomplete.  Many  lives  would  not  have  sufficed  for 
what  he  had  planned,  and  he  gave  only  the  leisure  hours  of 
his  own.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to 
physical  philosophy  rather  for  an  exercise  of  his  reasoning 
faculties,  and  out  of  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  than 
from  any  peculiar  aptitude  for  their  subjects,  much  less  any 
advantage  of  opportunity  for  their  cultivation.  He  was  more 
eminently  the  philosopher  of  human,  than  of  general  nature. 
Hence  he  Is  exact  as  well  as  profound  in  all  his  reflections  on 
civil  life  and  mankind,  while  his  conjectures  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, though  often  very  acute,  are  apt  to  wander  far  from 
the  truth  in  consequence  of  his  defective  acquaintance  with  the 
phaenomena  of  nature.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  History 
give  abundant  proof  of  this.  He  is,  in  all  these  inquiries,  like 
one  doubtfully,  and  by  degrees,  making  out  a  distant  prospect, 
but  often  deceived  by  the  haze.     But  if  we  compare  what 

thin  in  the  icienee  of  mind.  Even  Th«e  irords  ire  more  fW<jueiitlf  true  of 
here,  howeTer,  theif  have  been  giemt  and  manl  and  polllical  reuoners  than  ot  any 
most  important,  as  wM  as  in  loine  col-  oChera.  Men  apply  historical  or  personal 
lateral  branches  of  knoirledgc,  such  as  expeiiencc,  but  they  applj  it  haitily, 
natural  juriiprudenee.  political  economj',  and  without  giving  ttietnwivn  time  for 
erilicinn,  and  morals,  which  spring  up  either  a  copious  or  an  exact  induction; 
from  the  same  rmti  or  rather  which  ate  the  great  nn^ority  being  too  much  la- 
branches  of  that  tree  of  which  the  science  fluenced  by  passion,  party-spirit,  or  *a- 
of  mind  is  the  trunk."  Stcvart's  Phi.  nitr,  or  perhaps  by  afTeclions  morally 
lOBophicil  Essays,  Prelim.  Dissertation,  right,  but  not  the  less  dangerous  in 
The  principal  advantage,  perhaps,  of  reasoning,  to  maintain  the  patient  and 
those  habits  of  reasoning  which  the  Ba-  dibpasaionate  suspense  of  Judgment, 
coaian  methods,  whether  learned  directly  which  ought  to  Le  the  condition  of  our 
or  tlirough  the  many  disciples    of  that  inquiries. 

scltool,  haie  a  tendency   to  generate,  is  ■    Not.  Organ,  ii.  S<7.      It  may  how* 

that  they  render  men  cautious  and  pains-  ever    be    observed,  that  we    find  a  few 

taking  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  there,  passages  in  the  ethical  part  of  De  Aug. 

fbre  restrain  tbein  from  deciding  too  soon,  mentis,  lib.  tiL  cap,  3..  which  sliow  that 

Hemo  reperitur  qui    in    rebus   !p&is   et  he  had  some  notions  of  moral  induction 

•sperieDtia    moram    fccerit    legitimam.  germinating  In  his  mind. 
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may  be  found  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  De 
Augmentis,  in  the  Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
the  various  ihort  treatises  contained  in  his  wor)^  on  mora] 
and  political  \f-isdom,  and  on  human  nature,  from  experience 
of  which  all  such  wisdom  is  drawn,  with  the  Rhetoric,  Ethics, 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  or  with  the  historians  most  cele- 
brated for  their  deep  insight  into  civil  society  and  human 
character,  with  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Philip  de  Comiiies, 
Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume,  we  shall,  I  think,  6nd  that  one 
man  may  almost  be  compared  with  all  of  these  together. 
When  Galileo  is  named  as  equal  to  Bacon,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Galileo  was  no  moral  or  political  philosopher,  and 
in  this  department  Leibnitz  certainly  falls  very  short  of  Bacon. 
Burke,  perhaps,  comes,  of  all  modern  writers,  the  nearest  to 
him  i  but  thongh  Bacon  may  not  be  more  profound  than 
Burke,  he  is  more  copious  and  comprehensive. 

76.  "Die  comparison  of  Bacon  and  Galileo  is  naturally  built 

upon  die  influence  which,  in  the  same  age,  they 
of'ftE*™!!  exerted    in    overthrowing   the    philosophy  of  the 

schools,  and  in  founding  that  new  discipline  of  real 
science  which  has  rendered  the  last  centuries  glorious.  Hume 
has  given  the  preference  to  the  latter,  who  made  accessions 
to  the  domain  of  human  knowledge  so  splendid,  so  inacces- 
sible to  cavil,  so  unequivocal  in  their  results,  that  the  majority 
of  mankind  would  perhaps  be  carried  along  with  this  decision. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  Bacon 
was  more  comprehensive  and  profound.  But  these  compa- 
risons are  apt  to  involve  ittcommensurable  relations.  In  their 
own  intellectual  characters,  they  bore  no  great  resemblance  to 
each  other.  Bacon  had  scarce  any  knowledge  of  geometry, 
and  so  far  ranks  much  below  not  only  Galileo,  but  Descartes, 
Newton,  and  Leibnitz,  all  signalised  by  wonderful  discoveries 
in  the  science  of  quantity,  or  in  that  part  of  physics  which 
employs  it.  He  has,  in  one  of  the  profound  aphorisms  of 
the  Novum  Organum,  distinguished  me  two  species  of  philo- 
sophical genius,  one  more  apt  to  perceive  the  differences  of 
things,  the  other  their  analogies.  In  a  mind  of  the  highest 
order  neither  of  these  powers  will  be  really  deficient,  and  his 
own  inductive  method  is  at  once  the  best  exercise  of  both,  and 
the  best  safeguard  ag^nst  the  excess  of  either.     But,  upon 
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the  whole,  it  may  certainly  be  said,  that  the  genius  of  Lord 
Bacon  was  naturally  more  inclined  to  collect  the  resemblances 
of  nature  than  to  note  her  differences.  This  is  the  case  with 
men  like  him  of  sanguine  temper,  warm  fancy,  and  brilliant 
wit ;  but  it  is  not  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  best  suited  to 
strict  reasoning. 

77-  It  is  no  proof  of  a  solid  aajuaintance  with  Lord 
Bacon's  philosophy,  to  deify  his  name  as  the  ancient  schools 
did  those  of  tJieir  founders,  or  even  to  exaggerate  the  powers 
of  his  genius.  Powers  they  were  surprisingly  great,  yet 
limited  in  their  range,  and  not  in  all  respects  equal ;  nor 
could  they  overcome  every  impediment  of  circumstance. 
Even  of  Bacon  it  may  be  said,  that  he  attempted  more  than 
he  has  achieved,  and  perhaps  more  than  he  clearly  appre- 
hended. His  objects  appear  sometimes  indistinct,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are  always  consistent.  In  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  he  aspired  to  HU  up,  or  at  least  to  indi- 
cate, the  deficiencies  in  every  department  of  knowledge ;  he 
gradually  confined  himself  to  philosophy,  and  at  length  to 
physics.  But  few  of  his  works  can  be  deemed  complete, 
not  even  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  which  comes  nearer  to 
this  llian  most  of  the  rest.  Hence  the  study  of  Lord  Bacon 
is  difficult,  and  not,  as  I  conceive,  very  well  adapted  to  those 
who  have  made  no  progress  whatever  in  the  exact  sciences, 
nor  accustomed  themselves  to  independent  thinking.  They 
have  never  been  made  a  text-book  in  our  universities ; 
though,  after  a  judicious  course  of  preparatory  studies,  by 
which  I  mean  a  good  foundation  in  geometry  and  the  philo- 
sophical principles  of  grammar,  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
Organum  might  be  very  advantageously  combined  with  the 
instruction  of  an  enlightened  lecturer.* 

*  It  bf  no  mean)  u  to  be  inferred,  nomination  eicluaiTely  of  all  other  mids 

that  became  the  actual  t«it  of  Bacon  U  to  the  reasoning  beulliea.     The  poaitlon 

not  alwajri  tueh   as  can  be  well  under-  Ibnt  nothing  else  is  to  he  coiled  logic, 

ttood  by  TCrj  juung  men.  I   objrct  to  vera  it  even  agreeable  to  Hie  derivation 

their  being  led  to  Ihc  real  principles  of  of  the  word,  which  it  is  not,  or  to  the 

inductile  philowphj,  which  alone  vill  unaga  of  Ihc  ancients,  which  is  by  no 

teach  them  to  think,  Rrml;  hut  not  pre-  means  uniformly  the  case,  or  lo  that  of 

■umptuoualy,  (or  Ihemtelvn.      Few  de-  modern  philoiophy  and  correcl  language, 

facta,  on  the  contrary,  in  our  system  of  which  is  certainly  not  at  all    the  caie,  is 

education  are  more  visible  than  the  want  no  answer  to  the  question,  whether  what 

of  an  adequate  courae  of  logic  ;  and  this  mt  call  logic  doei  not  deserve  lo  be  taught 

ii  not  likely  to  be  rectified  lo  long  as  the  at  all. 
Arislolelian  methods  challenge  that  de-         A  living  writer   of  high    reputation. 
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78.  The  ignorance  of  Bacon  in  mathematics,  and,  what 
was   much  worse,  his  inadequate  notions  of  their  utility, 

who  hat  at   leut   fully  underatood   his  sent  thu  portion  of  logical  Mieiice  u  the 

own    subject,  and    illustrated    it    better  whole,  appears  to  ire  aliiKin  like  leaching 

than  his  predeeesion,  from  a  more  en-  the   scholar    Euclid's  aKiomSi  and   the 

larged  reading  and  thinking,  wherein  his  aiiomatiB  theorein  to  which   I  have  al- 

own  acutenen  has  iKen  improied  by  the  luded,  and  calling   thia   the    science   of 

writers  of  the  Baconian  school,  has  been  geometry,      llie  fallowing  passage  from 

unfortunately  inslrumenUl,  b;  the  very  the   Porl'Roysl  logic  is  lery  Judicious 

merits  of  his  treatise  on  Logic,  in  keeping  and  candid,  giving  as  much  to  Lhe  Aris- 

up  the  prejudice!!  on  this  Bubject,  which  totelian  lystem  as  it  deserres ;    "  Cette 

have  generally  been  dram ed  characteristic  psrtie,   que    nous    avoni    msintcnant    i 

of  the  university  to  which  he  belonged,  trailer,  qui  comprcnd  les  regies  du  rai- 

All  the  reflection    t  have  been  able  to  sonnement,  eat  estim£e  la  plus  important 

give  to  the  subject  has  convinced  me  of  de  ta  logique,  vt  c'est  presque  I'unique 

the  inefficscy  of  lhe  syllogistic  art  in  en-  qu'on  y  traite  avec  quelque  soin  ;  mala 

abling  us  Id  think  rightl,v  for  ourieltes,  il  y  a  sujct  de  douter  u  elle  est  lusti 

or.  which  is  part  of  thinking  rightly,  to  utile  qu'on  se  rimagine.     I«  plupart  des 

detect    those    fallaciea  of  others    which  erreurs  des  hommes,  comme  nous  itods 

might  fanpoae  on  our  undersunding  be-  dijk  dil  ailleura,  Tiennent  bien  plus  de 

fore  we  have  acquired  thai  art.      It  has  ce  qu^lsraisonnent  lurde  bui  prineipes, 

been  often  alleged,  and,  as  far  as   I   can  que  non  pas  de  ce  qu'ils  raisonnent  mel 

judge,  with   perFect  truth.  Ihst  no  man,  auivant  leurs  principes.      II  arrive   rare- 

wbo  can  be  worth  answering,  ever  com-  meol  qu'on  se  laiue   tromper    par    des 

raits,  except  through  mere  inadvertence,  raisonnemeos  qui  ne  soient  faui  que  par- 

any  psralogisnu  which  the  common  logic  ceque  la  eons^uence  en  est  mal  tirie  ;  et 

aervei  to  point  out.      It  is  easy  enough  eeui  qui   ne  seroient   pas  capables  d'en 

to  conitrucc  ■yllogiims  which  sin  sgalnit  reconnoitre  la  fausset^  par  la  seule  1u- 

ita  rulea;  hul  the  question   is,  by  whom  midre  de  la  raiton,  ne    le   seroient    pas 

they  were  etnployeo.      For  though  it  is  ordinaiiemeni  d'entendre  les  regies  que 

not  uncammon,aslBaiawsre,torcpreaent  Ton  en  donne,  et    encore    mains  de  les 

an  adversary  as  reasoning  illogically,  this  appliquer.      N£anmoin^    quand    on    ne 

is  genarslly  effected   by  putting  bis  sr.  consid^reroit  ces  regies  que  comme  des 

fault  of  all,  over-inducllon,  or  the  asser-  Jours  A  eiercer  I'espril ;  et  de  plus,  an  ne 

tion  of  a  general  premise  upon   an   in-  peut  nier  qu'ellea  n'aient  quelque  usage 

sufficient  eisminition  of  particulars,  can-  en  quelques  rencontres,  et  a  regard  de 

not  be  discovered  or  cured  by  any  logical  quelquea     personnes,    qui,    etant     d'nn 

men  realty  fall,  not  that  of  omitting  to  quelquefbi<  Iromper  par  de*  Ausses  con- 

dutrtbule  tlu  middli  trrvL,  though  it  comes  v^uenccs,  que  faute  d'atlenlion,  i  quoi  la 

in  eHect,  and  olUn  in  appearance,  to  the  r^dexion  qu'ils  feroient  sur    cca    reglea 

aame  thing.      I  do  not  contend  that  the  seroit    capable    de    remidier."      Art  de 

rules  of  syllogism,  which  are  very  short  Penaer,  part  iii.      How  di9*erenl   is  this 

and  simple,  ought  not  to  be  learned;  or  sensible  passage   from  one  quoltd  from 

thai  there  may  not  be  some  sdvantage  in  auma   anonymous  writer    in    Wbntely's 

occouonally  stating  our  own  argument.  Logic,  p.  34.      "  A  folUcy  consists  ofan 

or  calling  on  another  to  state  his,  in  a  ingenious  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood 

regular    form  (an    advantage,  however,  so  entangled,  so  Inttnutcly  blended,  tliat 

rather    dialectical,    which    ii,    in    other  the  fallacy  is,  in  the    chemical    phrase, 

words,  rhetorical,  than  one  which  affects  held  in  solution  \  one  drop  of  umnd  logic 

the  reasoning  faculties  themselves)  ;  nor  is  that  lett  which   immediately  disunites 

do  I  deny  that  it  is  philosophically  worth  them,  makes  the  foreign  substance  visi- 

while  to  know  that  aU  general  reatoning  ble,  and  precipitates  it  to  the  bottom." 

ty  imrds  may  be  reduced  into  syllogism.  One  ftllacy,  it  might    be    answered,  as 

as  it  is  to  know  that  moat  of  plane  geo-  common  as  any,  is  the  folic  analogy,  the 

metry  may  be  resolved  into   the  super-  misleading  the  mind  by  a  comparima, 

position  of  equal  triangles  i  but  lorepre-  where  there  is  no  real  proportion  or  n- 
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must  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  defects  in  his  philosophical 
writings.  In  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  Advance-  hi>  nrpja. 
ment  of  Learning,  he  held  mathematics  to  be  a  m"h?""" 
part  of  metaphysics ;  but  the  place  of  this  is  ""'"■ 
altered  ia  the  Latin,  and  they  are  treated  as  merely  auxiliary 
or  instrumental  to  physical  Inquiry.  He  had  some  prejudice 
against  pure  mathematics,  and  thought  they  had  been  unduly 
elevated  in  comparison  with  the  realities  of  nature.  "  I  know 
not,"  he  says,  "  how  it  has  arisen  that  mathematics  and  logic, 
which  ought  to  be  the  serving-maids  of  physical  philosophy, 
yet  affecting  to  vaunt  the  cert^nty  that  belongs  to  them,  pre- 
sume to  exercise  a  dominion  over  her."  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
erroneous  to  speak  of  geometry,  which  relates  to  the  realities 
of  space,  and  to  natural  objects  so  far  as  extended,  as  a 
mere  hand-maid  of  physical  philosophy,  and  not  rather  a 
part  of  it.     Playfair  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the 

■embUnee.  The  cfaemist'B  test  is  tlie  diiceniible  in  thii  ■niclp,  hat  ■  strong 
Hicamrj/  means  of  delecting  the  foreign  claim  to  authority  in  favour  of  the  utility 
subatance  ;  if  the  "  drop  of  sound  logic"  of  the  syllogistic  method  ;  yet  we  cannot 
be  such,  it  ii  strange  that  lairyert,  ma-  help  rememliering  that  it  is  viiry  rarely 
thetniticiina,  and  mankind  in  (general,  employed  even  in  conlroieniy,  where  I 
■liould  BO  sparingly  employ  it )  the  bet  really  believe  it  to  be  a  Tiluable  weapon 
being  notorioiu,  that  those  moil  eminent  agaiiut  an  antagonist,  and  capable  of  pro- 
Tor  ittoDg  reaaoning  powera  are  rarely  ducing  no  small  cfTvcC  on  the  indifferent 
oHiTeriant  with  the  syllogistic  method,  reader  or  bearer,  especially  if  he  is  not  of 
It  is  alio  well  known,  that  thcae  "  inti-  a  very  sharp  apprehension ;  init  more- 
mately  blended  miilurei  of  trutb  and  aver  that,  as  I  at  least  believe,  ibe  pro- 
ftlsehood'  perplex  no  man  of  plain  sense,  portion  of  Rwthemalical,  political,  or  theo- 
eicept  when  they  are  what  is  called  logical  reaannera,  who  have  acquired  or 
(Xtra-loffical  I  eases  wherein  the  art  of  retained  any  tolerable  eiperlneas  in  the 
syllogism  Is  of  no  use.  ledaiaii  part  of  logic,  is  far  from  high, 
[The  syllt^istic  logic  appears  to  have  nor  am  I  aware  (hat  they  bll  into  fal- 
been  more  received  into  tavour  of  late  Ucies  for  want  of  knowledge  of  it ;  but 
among  philosopher^  both  here  and  on  I  mean  strictly  such  fallacies  as  the  syl- 
the  Continent,  than  it  was  in  the  two  pre-  logistic  method  alone  seems  to  correct, 
ceding  centuries.  The  main  question,  it  What  comea  nearest  to  syllogistic  reawt;- 
is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  dues  not  relate  lo  ing  in  practice  is  that  of  geometry  ;  u 
ita  principles  as  a  science,  but  to  the  thus,  A  -  B ;  but  C  •>  A  ;  ergo,  C  -  B,  is 
practical  usefulness  of  its  rules  as  an  art.  eaientially  a  syllogism,  but  not  according 
An  able  writer  has  lately  obcerved,  that  to  form.  If,  however,  equality  of  mag- 
"  he  must  be  fortunate  in  the  clearness  nitude  may  be  considered  as  identity, 
of  his  mind,  who,  knowing  the  logical  according  lo  the  dictum  of  Aristotle,  h 
mode,  is  never  obliged  to  have  recourse  toutoTi  )|  liririit  Jntnii,  the  (bregning  is 
to  it  to  destroy  ambiguity  or  heighten  regular  in  logical  form ;  and  if  we  take 
evidence,  and  particularly  so  in  his  oppo-  A,  B,  and  C  for  ratiot,  which  are  pro- 
nenCa,  who,  in  verbal  or  written  contro-  perly  identical,  not  equal,  lliis  may  justly 
vcrsy,  never  Gndi  it  necessary  to  employ  be  called  a  syllogism.  But  those  who 
it  in  trying  their  argument s."  Penny  Cy-  contend  most  for  the  formal  logic,  seldom 
elopiedia,  art  Syllogism,  Eiery  one  much  regard  its  use  in  geometrical  sci- 
must  judge  of  this  liy  his  own  eiperience  :  ence.  — 1547.1 
the  profound  thinker  whose  hand  seems 
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advautages  derived  to  experimental  philosophy  itself  from 
the  mere  application  of  geometry  and  algebra.  And  one  of 
the  reflections  which  this  ought  to  excit«  is,  that  we  are  not 
to  conceive,  as  some  hastily  do,  that  there  can  he  no  real 
utility  to  mankind,  even  of  that  kind  of  utility  which  con- 
sists in  multiplying  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life, 
springing  from  theoretical  and  speculative  inquiry.  The  his- 
tory of  dgebra,  so  barren  in  the  days  of  Tartaglia  and  Vieta, 
so  productive  of  wealth,  when  applied  to  dynamical  calcula- 
tions in  our  own,  may  be  a  sufficient  answer. 

79-  One  of  the  petty  blemishes,  which,  though  lost  in  the 
splendour  of  Lord  Bacon's  excellencies,  it  is  not 
nmior  unfair  to  mention,  is  connected  with  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  mind ;  fae  is  sometimes  too 
metaphorical  and  witty.  His  remarkable  talent  for  discover- 
ing analogies  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  too  much 
regard  to  them  as  arguments,  even  when  they  must  appear 
to  any  common  reader  fanciful  and  far-fetched.  His  termino- 
logy, chiefly  for  the  same  reason,  is  often  a  little  affected, 
and,  in  Latin,  rather  barbarous.  The  divisions  of  bis  pre- 
rogative instances  in  the  Novum  Organum  are  not  always 
founded  upon  intelligible  distinctions.  And  the  general  ob- 
scurity of  the  style,  neither  himself  nor  his  assistants  being 
good  masters  of  the  Latin  language,  which  at  the  best  is 
never  flexible  or  copious  enough  for  our  philosophy,  renders 
the  perusal  of  both  his  great  works  too  laborious  for  the 
impatient  reader.  Brucker  has  well  observed  that  the  No- 
vum Organum  has  been  neglected  by  the  generality,  and 
proved  of  far  less  service  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
in  philosophy,  in  consequence  of  these  very  defects,  as  well 
as  the  real  depth  of  the  author's  mind." 

80.  What  has  been  the  fame  of  Bacon,  "  the  wisest, 
F«in*  of  greatest,  of  mankind,"  it  is  needless  to  say.  What 
SiVc^i".  has  been  his  real  influence  over  mankind,  how  much 
°™''  of  oar  enlarged  and  exact  knowledge  may  be  at- 

'  ■   Legends   ipsi  notiiliffiiiaa  trsctalio  nretur,  longf  pluia,  ^uam  TictuTa  est, 

ab  illi*  cit,  qui  in  rerum  Datunlium  iti-  contulisset  ad  philompbue  emeudstionem. 

quisitione    feliciter     progredi     cupiunl.  His  enim    obstantibus  a  plerisque    hoc 

(iuiE  li  paula  plus  lumlnLs  et  pcmpicui-  orgSDum  negl«ctuiD  est.      Hist    Fhilot. 

tatis  halieret,  et  iidtoihih  tenninorum  el  T.  99. 
par^tionum  artifluo  lectorem  non  mno- 
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tribated  to  his  inductive  method,  what  of  this  again  has 
been  due  to  a  thorough  study  of  his  writings,  and  what  to 
an  indirect  and  secondary  acquaintance  with  them,  are  ques- 
tions of  another  kind,  and  less  easily  solved.  Stewart,  the 
philosopher  who  has  dwelt  most  on  the  praises  of  BacoD, 
while  he  conceives  him  to  have  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  English  men  of  science  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  supposes,  on  the  authority  of  Montucla,  that  he  did 
not  "  command  the  general  admiration  of  Europe,"  till  the 
publication  of  the  preliminary  discourse  to  the  French  En- 
cyclopsedia  by  Diderot  and  D'Aleinbert.  This,  however,  is 
by  much  too  precipitate  a  conclusion.  He  became  almost 
immediately  known  on  the  Ck)ntinent.  (iassendi  was  one  of 
his  most  ardent  admirers.  Descartes  mentions  him,  I  be- 
lieve, once  only,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  in  1632*  ;  but  he 
was  of  all  men  the  most  unwilling  to  praise  a  contemporary. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  were  philosophers,  and  that  their 
testimony  does  not  imply  the  admiration  of  mankind.  But 
writers  of  a  very  different  character  mention  him  in  a  funiliar 
manner.  Richelieu  is  said  to  have  highly  esteemed  Lord 
Bacon,  f  And  it  may  in  some  measure  be  due  to  this,  that 
in  the  Sentimens  de  I' Academic  Fran^aise  sur  le  Cid,  he  is 
alluded  to,  simply  by  the  name  Bacon,  as  one  well  known.t 
Voiture,  in  a  letter  to  G>star,  about  the  same  time,  bestows 
high  eulogy  on  some  passages  of  Bacon  which  his  corre- 
spondent had  sent  to  him,  and  observes  that  Horace  would 
have  been  astonished  to  hear  a  barbarian  Briton  discourse  in 
such  a  style.  §  The  treatise  De  Augmentis  was  republished  in 
France  in  16S4<,  the  year  after  its  appearance  in  England. 
It  was  translated  into  French  as  early  as  l6S2  ;   no  great 

>   Vol.  vL  p.  210.  ediL  Cousin.  Bacon,   el  qui  n'lit  ilt  d^gujs^    de   la 

f  TliG  only  authority  that  I  can  now  aort  par  les  sages  du  vieui  lemps  pour  la 

quota  for  this  is  not  yeiy  good,  Ibat  or  rendie  plus  utile  aux  pEUples. 
Aubrey's  Muuscripts.  which  1  find  in  )  P.  44.  (16»S.) 

Steward')  Anecdotes,  Iv.  .S2S.       But  it         §  J'ai  trouvf  parftitfment  bcsu  (out 

seems  not  improbaljU.     The  same  book  ce  que  tous  ma  mandei  de  llscon.   Mais 

quotei  Ilaliac  as  saying,  "  Cioyons  done,  ne  voas  lemble  t'il   pas  qu'  Horace  qui 

pour  I'amour  du  Chancelier  Bacon,  que  disoJC,  Visam  Britannoe  hospitibus  Tetos, 

toutes  lea  folies  des  snciens  sont  sages)  seroit  bien  li(onn£  d'entendre  un  borbare 

et  touileurssungestnysi^res,  etdecelles-  diKourir  comme  cela?       CosLar  is  said 

\k  qui  sont  eatini^a  piirea  fables,  il  n'y  by  Baylc  lo  haie  borrowed  much  bom 

en  a  pas  une,  quelque  biurre  et  eitrava-  Bacon.      La   Motile  le  Vayer   mfnilima 

gante  qu'elle  aoil,  qui  n'ait  ion  fbnde-  him  in  bis  Dialogues;  in  fact, 

ment  dans  I'histoire,  n*  Ftm  en  i«i<  croira  are  numeroua. 
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proofs  of  neglect.  Editions  came  out  in  Holland,  lti4>5, 
1652,  and  1662,  Even  the  Novum  Organum,  which,  aa 
has  been  said,  never  became  so  popular  as  his  other  writings, 
was  thrice  printed  in  Holland,  in  l64<d,  l6dO,  and  1660.* 
Leibnitz  and  Puffeiidorf  are  loud  in  their  expressions  of  ad- 
miration, the  former  ascribmg  to  him  the  revival  of  true 
philosophy  as  fully  as  we  can  at  present.t  I  should  be  more 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  were  adequately  valued  by  his 
countrymen  in  his  own  time,  or  in  the  immediately  sub- 
sequent period.  Under  the  first  Stuarts,  there  was  little 
taste  among  studious  men  but  for  theology,  and  chiefly  for  a 
theology  which,  proceeding  with  an  extreme  deference  to 
authority,  could  not  but  generate  a  disposition  of  mind, 
even  upon  other  subjects,  alien  to  the  progressive  and  inqui- 
sitive spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy.^      The  institution 

•  Mon*«gu'»  Lifo  of  Bason,  p.  ^07.  cere,  EKundum  aiiBtogiun  i]<Eoruni.      In 

He    bu    not    mentioned    an    edilion  at  rebus  quidem  naturiUbus  hew  non  tenet. 

Straahurg,  16;15,  which  is  in  the  Britiih  Nam  et  ipsa  principia  eiamini  aubjici. 

Muieum.  untur  i    per   inductionmi,  inquam,  liret 

There  is  also  an  editioD  without  tims  minime  per  sj^llugisnium.      Atque  odem 

or  place,  in  the  catalogue  of  the   British  ilia  nutlam  habent  cum  ritione    repug- 

Museum.  nantiam,  ut  ab  eodem  fontc  cutn  prima 

t  Brucker,  r.  95.  Stewart  says  that  propositi  ones,  turn  mediie,  deducantur. 
"  Bayle  does  not  give  nbove  twelve  linca  Aliler  fit  in  reiigione  :  uhi  et  prima  pro- 
greatest  men  o(  hii  age.  and  the  length  se  sulialslentes ;  et  rursua  non  reguntur 

to  be  ■  measure  of  the  merit  of  lis  suh-  quenles  deducit.  Neijue  tamen  hoc  lit  In 
jecL  —  [The  reception  of  Bacon's  philo-  rcligione  sola,  sed  eliam  in  aliit  scienliis, 
wphical  writings  on  the  Continent  haa  lam  graviorihus,  quam  letioribus,  ubi 
been  elaborately  proved  agninst  Stewart,  scilicet  proposicionea  humaiMC  plseila 
ID  ■  dissertation  by  Mr,  Macvey  Napier,  sunt,  Don  pouta ;  aiquidem  el  in  illis 
published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  rationis  usus  abaolutua  eaae  non  potest. 
Transaetiona  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Vldemna  enim  in  ludiB,puta  schaccorum, 
Edinburgh.  — 1B49.]  aut  simllibus,  priores  ludi  normas  et 
t  It  ia  not  uncoinmon  to  meet  with  leges  meri  poiitivaa  esse,  etadplaciium  ; 
persons,  especially  who  are  or  have  bem  quas  rceLpi,  non  in  disputation  em  vocari, 
engaged  in  teaching  others  dogmatically  proraus  opoiteat ;  nt  vera  vtncas,  et  perltd 
what  they  have  tbemselvea  received  in  lusum  instituas,  ad  artiliciosum  est  et  ra- 
the like  manner,  to  whom  the  inductive  tionale.  Eodem  modo  fit  et  in  legibus 
philosophy  appears  a  mere  school  of  humanls;  in  quihus  baud  paucs:  sunt 
scepticism,  or  at  best  wholly  inapplicable  maiimK,  ut  loquiintur,  hoc  est,  placita 
to  any  subjects  which  require  entire  mcra  juris,  qua  auctoritate  magls  quam 
coorietion.  A  certain  deduction  from  ritione  nituntur,  neque  in  dlsceptationem 
certain  premises  is  the  only  reasoning  vmiunt.  Quid  vero  sit  justissimum,  non 
they  acknowledge.  Lord  Bacon  has  a  absolute  aed  relative,  hoc  est  ei  analogli 
Temarkable  passage  on  this  in  the  9th  illarum  maiimarum,  id  demum  rationale 
book  De  AugmeiTtis.  Postquam  articuli  est,  et  latum  diaputationi  campum  priehet. 
et  principia  religionia  jam  in  sedibiis  itiis  This  passage,  well  weighed,  may  show  ua 
fuerint  locata,  ita  ut  a  rationis  eiaotine  where,  why,  and  by  whom,  the  synthetic 
penitus  eiimantur,  turn  demum  conoe-  and  syllogistic  methods  have  been  pre- 
dilut  ab  illis  illationes  derivare  ac  dedu-  ferred  to  the  inductive  aod  analytical. 
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of  the  Royal  Society,  or  rather  the  love  of  physical  scieace 
out  of  which  that  institution  arose,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  made  England  resound  with  the  name 
of  her  illustrious  chancellor.  Few  now  spoke  of  him  with- 
out a  kind  of  homage  that  only  the  greatest  men  receive. 
Yet  still  it  was  by  natural  philosophers  alone  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Bacon  were  much  studied.  The  editions  of  his 
works,  except  the  Essays,  were  few  ;  the  Novum  Organum 
never  came  separately  from  the  English  press.*  They  were 
not  even  frequently  quoted ;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  fashion  of  referring  to  the  brilliant  passages  of  the 
De  Augmentis  and  the  Novum  Organum,  at  least  in  hooka 
designed  for  the  general  reader,  is  not  much  older  than  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Scotland  has  the  merit  of  having 
led  the  way  ;  Reid,  Stewart,  Robison,  and  Flayfair  turned  that 
which  had  been  8  blind  veneration  into  a  rational  worship ; 
and  I  should  suspect  that  more  have  read  Lord  Bacou  within 
these  thirty  years  than  in  the  two  preceding  centuries.  It 
may  be  an  usual  consequence  of  the  enthusiastic  pan^^yrics 
lately  poured  upon  his  name,  that  a  more  positive  efficacy 
has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  his  philosophical  writings 
than  they  really  possessed,  and  it  might  be  asked  whether 
Italy,  where  he  was  probably  not  much  known,  were  not 
the  true  school  of  experimental  philosophy  in  Europe, 
whether  his  methods  of  investigation  were  not  chiefly  such 
as  men  of  sagacity  and  lovers  of  truth  might  simulta- 
neously have  devised.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  with  respect  to  actual  discoveries  in  sdence,  we  must 
give  to  written  wisdom  its  proper  meed  ;  no  books  prior  to 
those  of  Lord  Bacon  carried  mankind  so  far  on  the  road  to 
truth  ;  none  have  obtained  so  thorough  a  triumph  over  arro- 
gant usurpation  without  seeking  to  substitute  another  ;  and 
he  may  be  compared  to  those  liberators  of  nations,  who  have 

*  The  De  Augmentis  vu  only  once  since.     But  the;  bad  been   printed  at 

published  after  the  tint  edition,  in  163B.  Frankfort  in  1665.      It  ia  unnecessu;  to 

An    indiOerent    translation,    by    Gilbert  obgcrre,  that  outny  copies  of  the  fureign 

Walta,  came  out  in   1640.      No  edition  editions  were  brought  to  this  country. 

of    Bucon'i    Works    was    published    in  This  is  mostlif  taken    from    Mr.   Mun- 

England  belbre  1730;  another  appeared  tagu's  account, 
in  1740,  and   there   hate   beta  several 
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given  them  laws  by  which  they  might  govern  themselves, 
and  retained  no  homage  but  their  gratitude." 


On  tie  Itfelaphytkal  PAiktophy  o/DeicarUt. 

81.  Ren^  Descartes  was  bom  in  1596,  of  an  ancient 
EHiriifBof  family  in  Touraine.  An  inquisitive  curiosity  into 
''™''^'  the  nature  and  causes  of  all  he  saw  is  s^d  to  have 
distinguished  his  childhood,  and  this  was  certainly  accompanied 
by  an  uncommon  fsicility  and  clearness  of  apprehension.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  entered  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  La 
FlMie,  and  passed  through  their  entire  course  of  literature 
and  philosophy.  It  was  now,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  he 
tells  us,  that  he  began  to  reflect,  with  little  satisfaction,  on  his 

*  I  hiTS  met,  liDce  this  pusige  vu  ll){ht9 ;   fixing  the  attention  oT  philooo- 

wrilten.   with  ooa  in  Stevart't    Life    of  pliers  on  IhedutinguuhiDgcbuBcterUtus 

Reid,  vhicb  seemi  to  sUte  the  tffectt  of  of  true  and  of  false  science,  b;  a  felicity 

Bacon's  philosophy  in  a   Just  and  tern-  of  illuitration    peculiar  to    bunself,  an- 

perate  spirit,  and  which    I   rather  quote  conded  by  the  eoDUiianding  powers  t£  ■ 

because  thii  writer  has,  bj  his  eulogies  bold  and  flguratiTe  eloquence.      Theme- 

on  that  philosophy,  led  some  to  an  eiag-  tbod  of   iuTeatigation  which  he  roeon- 

gerated  nolioa.      "  The  inOuence  of  Ba-  mended  had  been  previously  followed  in 

con's  genius  on  the  subsequent  progreas  every  instance  in  which  any  solid  disco- 

of   physical    discoiery  bas  been  seldom  very  had  been  made  with  respect  to  the 

duly  appreciated  ;  by  soma  wrileis  almost  laws  of  nature;  but  it  had  been  followed 

eatitely  oTcrlooked,  and  by  others  consi'  accidentally    and    without    any    r^ultr 

dered  as  the  soleosuseof  the  refortnation  preconceired  deugn  ;  and  it  was  reserved 

in  science  which   has  since  taken  place,  for  him  to  reduce  to  rule  and  method 

Of  these   two  ciiremes,  the  latter  cer-  what  others  had  ejected,  either  fortui- 

tainly  is  the  least  wide  of  the  truth  ;  for  toualy,  or  lh>m  some  momentary  glimpse 

in  the  irholc  history  of  letters  no  other  of  the  truth.       These  remarks  are  not 

individual  can  be  mentioned  whose  eier-  intended  to  detract  from  the  just  glory 

tions  have  bad  so  indisputable  an  effect  of  Bacon ;    for  they  apply  to  all  those, 

in  forwarding  the  intellectual  progress  of  without  eiception,  who   have  syslema- 

mankind.     On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  tised   the   principles  of  any  of  the  arts, 

acknowledged,  that  before  the  era  when  Indeed  they  apply  less  forcibly  to  him 

Bacon  appeared,  various  philosophers  in  than    to    any    other    philoaopber  whoac 

different  parts  of  Europe  had  struck  into  studies  have    been    directed    to   objects 

Uie  tight   path ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  analogous  to  his  ;  inasmuch  as  we  know 

doubled,  whether  anyone  important  rule  of  no  art  of  which  the  ruin  have  been 

with  respect  to  the  true  method  of  inves-  reduced  successfully  into  a  didactic  form, 

ligation    be  contained    in  his  works,  of  when  the  art  itself  iras  as  much  in  in- 

-which  no  hint  can  be  traced  in  those  of  fancy  as    experimental   philosophy    was 

his  predecessors.      His  great  merit  lay  in  when  Bacon  wrote."     Account  of  Life 

concentrating  their  fbeblo  and  scattered  and  Writings  of  Reid,  sect  8. 
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stadiea,  finding  bis  mind  beset  witb  error,  and  obliged  to 
confess  that  be  bad  learned  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  his 
ignorance.  Yet  he  knew  that  be  had  been  educated  in  a 
famous  school,  and  that  he  was  not  deemed  behind  his  con- 
temporaries. The  tttbics,  the  logic,  even  the  geometry  of  the 
ancients,  did  not  fill  his  mind  with  that  clear  stream  of  truth, 
for  which  he  was  ever  thirsting.  On  leaving  La  Fl^e,  the 
young  Descartes  mingled  for  some  years  in  the  world,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  both  under  Prince  Maurice,  and  in  the 
Imperial  army.  Yet  during  this  period  there  were  intervale 
when  be  withdrew  himself  wholly  firom  society,  and  devoted 
his  Imsure  to  mathematical  science.  Some  germs  also  of  his 
peculiar  philosophy  were  alrftdy  ripening  in  his  mind. 

82.  Descartes  was  twenty-three  years  old  when,  passing  a 
solitary  winter  in  his  quarters  at  Neuburg  on  the 
Danube,  he  began  to  revolve  in  bis  mind  the  futility  jno'iu^i- 
of  all  existing  systems  of  philosophy,  and  the  discre- 
pancy of  opinions  among  the  generality  of  mankind,  which 
rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  bad  yet  found  out  the  road  to 
real  science.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  set  about  the  investi- 
gation of  truth  for  himself,  erasing  from  bis  mind  all  precon- 
ceived judgments,  as  having  been  hastily  and  precariously 
taken  up.  He  laid  down  for  his  guidance  a  few  fundament^ 
rules  of  logic,  such  as  to  admit  nothing  as  true  which  be  did 
not  clearly  perceive,  and  to  proceed  from  the  simpler  notions  to 
the  more  complex,  taking  the  method  of  geometers,  by  which 
they  bad  gone  so  much  farther  than  others,  for  the  true  art 
of  reasoning.  Commencing,  therefore,  with  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and  observing  that,  however  different  in  their  sub- 
jects, they  treat  properly  of  nothing  but  the  relations  of  quan- 
tity, be  fell,  almost  accidentally,  as  his  words  seem  to  import, 
on  the  great  discovery  that  geometrical  curves  may  be  ex- 
pressed algebraically.*  This  gave  him  more  hope  of  success 
in  applying  his  metiiod  to  other  parts  of  philosophy, 

83.  Nine  years  more  elapsed,  during  which  Descartes, 
though  he  quitted  military  service,  continued  to  Hemim 
observe  mankind  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  still  '""<^''^- 
keeping  his  heart  fixed  on  the  great  aim  be  had  proposed  to 
himself^  but,  as  he  confesses,  without  having  framed  the 

*  (EuTTra  dt  DociTtes,  par  Cousin,  Paru^  1834,  nJ.  L  p.  143. 
r  r   3 
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scheme  of  any  philosophy  beyond  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  deemed  his  time  of  life  immature  for  so  stupendous  a  task. 
But  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  with  little  notice  to  his  friends, 
be  quitted  Paris,  convinced  that  absolute  retirement  was  indis- 
pensable for  that  rigorous  investigation  of  first  principles  which 
he  now  determined  to  institute,  and  retired  into  Holland.  Id 
this  country  he  remained  eight  years  so  completely  aloof  from 
the  distractions  of  the  world,  that  he  concealed  his  very  place 
of  residence,  though  preserving  an  intercourse  of  letters  with 
many  friends  in  France. 

84i.  In  1637  he  broke  upon  the  world  with  a  volume  con- 
Hi.  pubii.  taining  the  Discourse  upon  Method,  the  Dioptrics, 
"""■■  the  Meteors,  and  th^Geometry.  It  is  only  with 
the  Srst  that  we  are  for  the  present  concerned.*  In  this  dis- 
course, the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  of  Descartes'  writings, 
on  account  of  the  picture  of  his  life,  and  of  the  progress  of  hb 
studies  that  it  furnishes,  we  find  the  Cartesian  metaphysics, 
which  do  not  consist  of  many  articles,  almost  as  fully  de- 
tailed as  in  any  of  his  later  works.  In  the  Meditationes  de 
Prima  Philosophia,  published  in  16411,  these  fundamental 
principles  are  Itud  down  again  more  at  length.  He  invited 
the  criticism  of  philosophers  on  these  famous  Meditations. 
They  did  not  refuse  the  challenge  ;  and  seven  sets  of  objec- 
tions, from  as  many  different  quarters,  with  seven  replies 
from  Descartes  himself,  are  subjoined  to  the  later  editions  of 
the  Meditations.  The  Principles  of  Philosophy,  published  in 
Latin  in  1644,  contains  what  may  be  reckoned  the  finat  state- 
ment, which  occupies  most  of  the  first  book,  written  with 
uncommon  conciseness  and  precision.  The  beauty  of  philo- 
sophical style  which  distinguishes  Descartes  is  never  more 
seen  than  in  this  first  book  of  the  Principia,  the  translation 
.of  which  was  revised  by  Clerselier,  an  eminent  friend  of  the 
author.  It  is  a  contrast  at  once  to  the  elliptical  brevity  of 
Aristotle,  who  hints,  or  has  been  supposed  to  hint,  the  most 
important  positions  in  a  short  clause,  and  to  the  verbose, 
figurative  declamation  of  many  modem  metaphysidans.  In 
this  admirable  perspicuity  Descartes  was  imitated  by  his  dis- 
ciples Arnaud  and  Malebranche,  especially  the  former.  His 
unfinished  posthumous  treatise,  the  "  Inquiry  after  Truth  by 

■  (EuTius  de  Descartes,  pec  Couiin,  FuU,  1S34,  vol.  i.  p.  ISl — 313. 
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Natural  Reason,"  is  not  carried  iarther  than  a  partial  develop- 
ment of  the  same  leading  principles  of  Cartesianism.  There  is, 
consequendy,  a  great  deal  of  apparent  repetition  in  the  works 
of  Descartes,  but  such  as  on  attentive  consideration  will  show, 
not  perh^  much  real  variance,  but  some  new  lights  that  had 
occurred  to  the  author  in  the  course  of  his  reflections.' 

S5.  In  pursuing  the  examination  of  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge,  Descartes  perceived  not  only  that  he  had 
cause  to  doubt  of  the  various  opinions  which  he  had  brdouMini 
found  current  among  men,  from  that  very  circum- 
stance of  their  variety,  but  that  the  sources  of  all  which  he 
had  received  for  truth  themselves,  namely,  the  senses,  had 
atTorded  him  no  indisputable  certainty.  He  began  to  recollect 
how  often  he  had  been  misted  by  appearances,  which  hud  at 
first  sight  given  no  iotimatibn  of  their  fallacy,  and  asked  him- 
self in  vain,  by  what  infallible  test  he  could  discern  the  reality 
of  external  objects,  or  at  least  their  conformity  to  his  idea  of 
them.  The  strong  impressions  made  in  sleep  led  him  to  in- 
quire whether  all  he  saw  and  felt  might  not  be  in  a  dream.  It 
was  true  that  there  seemed  to  he  some  notions  more  elementary 
than  the  rest,  such  as  extension,  figure,  duration,  which  could 
not  be  reckoned  fallacious  ;  nor  could  he  avoid  owning  that, 
if  there  were  not  an  existing  triangle  in  the  world,  the  angles 
of  one  conceived  by  the  mind,  though  it  were  in  sleep,  must 
appear  equal  to  two  right  angles.  But  even  in  this  certitude 
of  demonstration  he  soon  found  something  deficient :  to  err 
in  geometrical  reasoning  is  not  impossible  ;  why  might  he  not 
err  in  this  ?  especially  in  a  train  of  consequences,  the  parti- 
cular terms  of  which  are  not  at  the  same  instant  present  to 
the  mind.  But  above  all,  there  might  be  a  superior  being, 
powerful  enough  and  willing  to  deceive  him.  It  was  uo  kind 
of  answer  to  treat  this  as  improbable,  or  as  an  arbitrary  hypo- 
thesis. He  had  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  nothing  could  be 
received  as  truth  which  was  not  demonstrable ;  and  in  one 
place,  rather   hyperbolically,  and  indeed   extravagantly  in 

*  A  work  hu  latal;  been  publiihfd,  mpondrnce,  amnged  methodicallj  in 
Eanui  Philowpbiqun,  luiiii  de  la  Mt-  hia  o*n  *ordi,  but  with  the  omiuion  of 
Uphjriique  da  Deuirte*,  usembtie  et  a  Inrge  pait  of  Che  objtwtion*  to  the  Me- 
miie  sn  ordrc  par  L.  A.  Gru;er>  4  tdIi.,  ditationt  and  of  his  replies.  I  did  not, 
Bruiellec,  1B3S.  la  the  fourth  Tolume  hoveTer,  lee  this  work  in  time  to  mako 
we  6nd  the  metaphfaiol  paaaagn  ID  the  ute  of  it. 
viiliDgi  of  Doearlea,  including  hia  eor- 

F  r   3  f^  } 
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^pearauce,  says  that  be  made  little  difference  between  merely 
probable  and  false  suppositions ;  meaning  this,  however,  as 
we  may  presume,  in  the  sense  of  geometers,  who  would  say 
the  same  thing. 
86.  But,  divesting  himself  thus  of  all  belief  in  what  the  world 

deemed  most  uuquestioiiable,  plunged  in  an  abyss, 
•up  Id        as  it  seemed  for  a  time,  he  soon  found  his  feet  on  a 

rock,  from  which  he  sprang  upwards  to  an  unclouded 
sun.  Doubting  all  things,  abandoning  all  things,  he  came  to 
ihe  question,  what  is  it  that  doubts  and  denies  ?  Something 
it  must  be  ;  he  might  be  deceived  by  a  superior  power,  but 
it  was  he  that  was  deceived.  He  felt  his  own  existence  ;  the 
proof  of  it  was  that  he  did  feel  it ;  that  he  had  affirmed,  that 
he  now  doubted,  in  a  word,  that  he  was  a  thinking  substance, 
Cogito;  Eh'^o  sum — this  famous  enthymem  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  veiled  in  rather  formal  language  that  which  was 
to  him,  and  must  be  to  us  all,  the  eternal  basis  of  conviction, 
which  no  argument  can  strengthen,  which  no  sophistry  can 
impair,  the  consciousness  of  a  self  within,  a  percipient  indivi- 
sible Ego.*  The  only  proof  of  this  is  that  it  admits  of  no 
proof,  that  no  man  can  pretend  to  doubt  of  his  own  existence 
with  sincerity,  or  to  express  a  doubt  without  absurd  and 
inconsistent  language. 

87>  The  scepticism  of  Descartes,  it  appears,    which  is 

merely  provisional,  is  not  at  all  similar  to  that  of  the 

Pyrrhonisls,  though  some  of  bis  arguments  may 

have  been  shafts  from  their  quiver.     Nor  did  he  make  use, 

^^^.  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  of  the  reasonings 

afterwards  employed  by  Berkley  against  the  mate- 
rial world,  though  no  one  more  frequently  distinguished  than 
Descartes  between  the  objective  re^ity,  as  it  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be,'of  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  the  external  or  sensible 
reality  of  things.     Scepticism,  in  fact,  was  so  far  from  being 

*  Thii  irord,  introduced  bj'  the  Ger-  I  air  apt  to  tliink  tlitt  some  great  meti- 

Buiu,   or  originally  perhaps  b;  the  old  phyticU  extravagances  would  have  been 

C&rteaiaai.    ii  rather  awkward,  but    far  avoided,  and    some    fundanieaLal    irutha 

Icn  Ki  than  tbe  Gngtiih  pronoun  I,  which  more    clear! j    apprehended.      Ficble    is 

ii  also  eguLvocal  in  )ound.      Stewart  hu  well  known  to  have  made  the  grand  dl- 

adopted  It  01  the  lexer  evil,  and  it  iieenii  vision  of  Ich  and  iVi'cAt  /cA,  Ego  and  Ntm 

maonable  not  to  scruple  the  u>e  of  a  Eg»,  Ihe  baiii    of   hii    philoaopbj  t    in 

^ord  so  eoavenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  other  words,  the  difference  of  uibjactiva 

eipren  Ihe  uoitj  of  the  canKloui  prin-  and  objective  lealitf. 
inple.     If  it  bad  been  eroplojed  earlier, 
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characteristic  of  his  disposition,  that  his  errors  sprang  cluefly 
from  the  opposite  source,  little  as  he  was  aware  of  it,  from 
an  undue  positiveness  in  theories  which  he  could  not  demoa- 
strate,  or  even  render  highly  probable." 

88.  The  certainty  of  an  existing  Ego  easily  led  him  to  that 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  called  afterwards  by 

Locke  ideas  of  reflection,  the  believing,  doubting,  ???'*'* 
willing,  loving,  fearing,  which  he  knew  by  consci- 
ousness, and  indeed  by  means  of  which  alone  he  knew  that 
the  Ego  existed.  He  now  proceeded  a  step  farther ;  and, 
reflecting  on  the  simplest  truths  of  aritlimeUc  and  geometry, 
saw  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  doubt  of  them  as  of  the  acts 
of  his  mind.  But  as  he  had  before  tried  to  doubt  even  of 
these,  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  might  be  deceived  by  a  supe- 
rior intelligent  power,  he  resolved  to  inquire  whether  such  a 
power  existed,  and  if  it  did,  whether  it  could  be  a  deceiver, 
llie  affirmative  of  the  former,  and  the  negative  of  the  tatter 
question  Descartes  established  by  that  extremely  subtle  rea- 
soning so  much  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hut 
which  has  less  frequently  been  deemed  conclusive  In  later 
times.  It  ia  at  least  that  which  no  man,  not  fitted  by  long 
practice  for  metaphysical  researches,  will  pretend  to  embrace. 

89.  llie  substance  of  his  argument  was  this.     He  found 
within  himself  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Intelligence,  Hiiprwtor 
eternal,  infinite,  necessary.     This  could  not  come  *'^^'- 
from  himself,  nor  from  external  things,  because  both  were 


*  On*    of  the  rules    Dncartei    lajs  trothabould  not  trouble himHtfvitb  in; 

davn  in  hU  poMbumoui  art  of  logic,  it  DbJ«t  uf  which  he  canoot  haie  ucertun 

tb>t  we  ought  never  to  buiy  aurwliea  a  knovledge  ai  of  arithmetical  and  geo- 

eieept  about   atyect*    concerning  which  metrical  demonatTationi.''       It  i>  uiine- 

Our  uuderatanding  appean  capable  ottc-  cesuTjr  to  obierve  what  haioc  thia  would 

quiring  an  unqueitionable    aiid    certain  make  with  infeatigationa,  even   in   phji' 

knowledge,  vol.  iL   p.  SKM.     Thia  ii  at  sica,  of  tbc  higheat   importance  to  man- 

lettt  too  unlimited  a  propoaition,    and  kind, 

would  eiolude,  not  indeed  all  probability,  Beatlie,  in  the  essay  on  Truth,  part  ii. 

but  all  inqniriei  which  muM  by  necea-  cbap.  S.,  baa  made  aoms  unfouniled  cri- 

aitj  end  in  nothing  more  tlian  pzobabi-  ticLims  oa  the  accpticiam  of   Deacartea^ 

tity.      Accordingly  we  Rnd  in  the  neit  and  endeavoura  to  turn  into  ridicule  hia 

jiagea,  that  he  made  little  account  of  any  Cogito  ;    ergo    aum.      Yet    if  any    tms 

aeience*  but  arithmetic  and  fteometry,  or  (hould  deny  hia  own,  or  our  exialence,  I 

nich  otbera  aa  equal  them  in  certainty,  do  not  >ee  how  we    could    refute    him, 

"  From  all  thia,"  he  conclude*,  "  we  may  were  he  worthy  of  lefutaiion,  but  by  tome 

inAr,  not  that  arithmetic  and  geometry  auch  language ;  and,  in  tact,  it  ia^  wliat 

■I*   the   only  leiencea  which  we   ntuit  Beaitie  himself  uya,  more  panphiasti. 

Learn,  but  ,ttMt  ba  who  ink*  Iba  road  to  call;,  in  anawering  Unint. 
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imperfect,  and  there  could  be  no  more  in  the  eflect  than  there 
is  in  the  cause.  And  this  idea  requiring  a  cause,  it  could 
have  none  but  an  actual  being,  not  a  possible  being,  which  is 
undistinguishable  from  mere  non-entity.  If,  however,  this 
should  be  denied,  he  inquires  whether  he,  with  this  idea  of 
God,  could  have  existed  by  any  other  cause,  if  there  were  no 
God.  T^ot,  he  argues,  by  himself ;  for  if  he  were  the  author 
of  his  own  being,  he  would  have  given  himself  every  perfec- 
tion, in  a  word,  would  have  been  God.  Not  by  his  parent?, 
for  the  same  might  be  said  of  them,  and  so  forth,  if  we  re- 
mount to  a  series  of  productive  beings.  Besides  this,  as  much 
power  is  required  to  preserve  as  to  create,  and  the  continuance 
of  existence  in  the  effect  implies  the  continued  operation  of 
the  cause. 

90.  With  this  argument,  in  itself  sufficiently  refined, 
AoMbn  Descartes  blended  another  still  more  distant  from 
proofofii.  common  apprehension.  Necessary  existence  is  in- 
volved iu  the  idea  of  God.  All  other  beings  are  conceivable 
in  their  essence,  as  things  possible;  in  God  alone  his  essence 
and  existence  are  inseparable.  Existence  is  necessary  to  per- 
fection -f  hence  a  perfect  being,  or  God,  cannot  be  conceived 
without  necessary  existence.  Though  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  misrepresented  Descartes  in  this  result  of  his  very  subtle 
argument,  it  is  difficult  not  to  treat  it  as  a  sophism.  And  it 
waa  always  objected  by  his  adversaries,  that  he  inferred  the 
necessity  of  the  thing  from  the  necessity  of  the  idea,  which 
was  the  very  point  in  question.  It  seems  impossible  to  vin- 
dicate many  of  his  expressions,  from  which  he  uever  receded 
in  the  controversy  to  which  his  Meditations  gave  rise.  But 
the  long  habit  of  repeating  in  his  mind  the  same  series  of 
reasonings  gave  Descartes,  as  it  will  always  do,  an  inward 
assurance  of  their  certmnty,  which  could  not  be  weakened  by 
any  objection.  The  former  argument  for  the  being  of  Giod, 
whether  satisfactory  or  not,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
present.* 

*  "  From  vhal  U  Mid  almdy  of  tba  think  thiit  nicb  ■  Deceuity  in>j>  be  iW 

ignorancB  w«  are  in  of  the   eagean   of  motiitrBted  of   God  from  the  nature  of 

mind,  it  it  eridant  that  we  are  not  able  perfwtion.       For    Goil   bring  inSnitely, 

to  know  whether  anj  mind    be    Dttea-  (hat    is,  sbwilutely  perfect,  tittj  nj  be 

■■rilj  existent    by  a    iwce«iit)r  i   priori  mmt  needs  be  necessarily  eiiiteot ;  be- 

Kiunded  iniueswnee,u  webave  ibowed  cause,  iay   they,  neceuary  eiisteocc   ia 

time  and  ipaee  to  be.    Some  pbiloaophei*  one  of  the  graateit  of  perfectiDiii.     But  I 
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91.  From  the  idea  of  a  perfect  being  Descartes  immediately 
deduced  the  truth  of  his  belief  in  an  external  world, 
and  in  the  inferences  of  his  reason.     For  to  deceive  '^  '""o 
his  creatures  would  be  an  imperfection  in  God;  but 
God  is  perfect.    Whatever,  therefore,  is  clearly  and  distinctly 
apprehended  by  our  reason  must  be  true.     We  have  only  to 
be  OD  our  guard  against  our  own  precipitancy  and  prejudice, 
or  surrender  of  our  reason  to  the  authority  of  others.     It  is 
not  by  our  understanding,  such  as  God  gave  it  to  us,  that  we 

take  thii  to  be  one  of  those  blse  uid  sence  of  thinga,  and  not  properly  to  their 
iuMginar]'  vguments,  that  ire  Tounded  eiiitence ;  which  ii  not  >  perfection  of 
ID  the  abuK  of  certain  termi ;  and  of  (11  anjp  thing,  no  attribute  oF  it.  but  onlj  the 
others  this  word,  perfection,  leema  (o  mere  constitutioa  of  it  »  rn-mi  nalim, 
htTs  niffvred  moat  thii  way.  I  wish  I  Necesury  eiiiteace,  therefore,  which  i( 
could  elearlf  undentand  what  thene  phi-  ■  mode  of  existence,  ia  not  a  perfection, 
losophen  mean  bj  the  word  perfection,  il  being  ao  attribute  of  the  thing  no 
when  thejr  thus  uj,  that  necesiity  of  more  than  existence  ia.  which  it  is  a 
eiiatenee  is  perfcrtioa.  Does  perleelion  mode  of  Butit  ma;  besaid,  that  though 
here  signifr  the  same  thing  that  il  doea  necessary  existence  is  not  a  perfection  in 
when  we  say  that  God  U  infinitely  good,  itself,  yet  it  is  so  in  ili  cause,  upon  ac- 
omnipolent,  omniscient?  Surely  per- 
fections are  properly  asserted  of  the  se- 
•eral  powers  that  attend  the  essences  of  of  all  otheis  b«the  most  perfectandnioat 
things  and  not  of  any  thing  else,  hut  in  excellent,  which  necessaiy  existence  flows 
a  Tery  unnatural  and  improper  sense,  from,  it  being  such  as  csnnot  be  con- 
Perfection  i>  a  term  of  relation,  and  Its  ceived  otherwise  than  as  existing.  But 
sense  implies  a  fitness  or  agreement  to  what  eicellency,  what  perfection  is  there 
■omecerlain  end,  and  most  propeily  to  in  all  this?  Space  i>  necessarily  existent 
some  power  in  the  thing  that  is  denomi-  on  account  t^  extension,  which  cannot 
Dated  perfect.  The  term,  aa  the  etymo-  be  conceited  otherwise  than  as  existing, 
logy  of  it  shows,  is  taken  from  the  oper-  But  what  perfection  is  there  in  space 
■tion  oTartiats.  When  an  artist  proposes  upon  (his  account,  which  can  in  no  man- 
to  himself  to  make  any  thing  that  shall  ner  act  on  any  thing,  which  is  entirely 
be  serviceable  to  a  certain  effect,  his  deioid  of  all  power,  wherein  I  hai* 
work  is  called  more  or  leas  perfect,  ac-  showed  all  perfections  to  consist  ?  There- 
cording  as  it  agrees  more  or  less  with  fore  neceaasry  existence,  sbstraetedly  cou. 
the  design  of  the  artist.  From  arts,  by  udered,  is  no  perfection ;  and  theielbre 
a  limililude  of  sense,  this  word  has  been  the  idea  of  infinite  perf^iuD  does  not 
introduced  into  morality,  and  signifies  include,  and  consequently  not  prove, 
that  quality  of  an  agent  by  which  it  ii  God  to  be  necessarily  riiatent.  If  ha 
able  to  act  agreeable  to  the  end  its  actions  be  so,  it  is  on  account  of  those  attributes 
tend  tOL  The  metaphysicians  who  reduce  of  his  essence  which  we  haie  no  know- 
«*ery  thing  to  transcendental  consideta-  ledge  of." 

tiocis  tUTe  also  ttanslatad  this  term  inl«  I  haie  made  this  extract  from  a  (ary 

their  science,  and  use  it  to   ngnify  the  short  tract,  called  CoDtemplatio  Philoso- 

agreement  that  any  tiling  has  with  that  phica,  by  Brook  Taylor,  which    I  found 

idea,  which    it    is    required    that  thing  in  on  unpublished    memoir    of  his    life 

should  answer  to.     His  psr&ction,  there-  printed  by  the  late  Kr  William  Young 

fore.hclonga  to  those  attributes  that  con-  in  1793.       It    bopeaks    the    clear    and 

stitute  the  essence  of  a  thing  i  and  tliat  acute  understanding  of  this   celebnted 

being  is  properly  called  the  most  perfect  philosopher,  and  appears  to  me  an  entire 

which  has  all,  the    best,  and    each    the  refutation  of  the  acholaatic  argument  of 

eompleteat  in  its  kind  of  those  attributes,  Descartes )  one  more  fit  for  the  Anselms 

which  can    be    united    in    one    essence,  and  such  dealers  in  word^  from  whom  it 

PerleclioD,  thercbrv,  bcloaga  to  Ibe  es-  came,  than  for  himaelC 
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are  deceived  ;  but  the  exercise  of  our  free-will,  a  high  pre> 
rogative  of  our  nature,  is  often  so  incautious  aa  to  make  us 
not  discern  truth  from  falsehood,  and  affirm  or  deny,  by  a 
voluntary  act,  that  which  we  do  not  distinctly  apprehend. 
The  properties  of  quantity,  founded  on  our  ideas  of  extension 
and  number,  are  distinctly  perceived  by  our  minds,  and  hence 
the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  certainly  true. 
But  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  phenomena  of  external 
sensation,  Descartes  cannot  wholly  extricate  himself  from  his 
original  concession,  the  basis  of  his  doubt,  that  the  senses  do 
sometimes  deceive  us.  He  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  own  theory,  which  had  built  the  certainty  of  all  that  we 
clearly  hold  certain  on  the  perfect  veracity  of  God. 

92.  It  is  in  this  inquiry  that  he  reaches  that  importuit 

distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary  pro- 
MivjdHT      perties  of  matter,  (the  latter  being  modifications  of 

the  former,  relative  only  to  our  apprehension,  but 
not  inherent  in  things,)  which,  without  being  wholly  new, 
contradicted  the  Aristotelian  theories  of  the  schools*  ;  and  he 

*  See  StewBrL'i  FliM  IMMertslion  on  the  CarteaUa  theory,  md  ii  Bbtolutdr 

the  Progien of  Pbiloeopby.     Hiuvriter  iaappllcable  to  the  Ariitotelian. 
bu  juMl;  ot»eTT«l>  that  mwiy  penoo*        [The  moitteniarkable  cLrcuoutan»  in 

ooneeiTe  abmr  to    be    inherent    in    the  Ri'id'i  ■nimedTenion    on    DeKartee,  ■■ 

object,  so  that  the  censuie  of  Reiit  on  baring  announced  nothing  but  what  vai 

Deacaneiandbiafblloven,asfaBTingpre-  ^neiiilly  known,  it  that  he  liad  hiniielf; 

tended  to  diicorer  what  no  one  doubted,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind, 

is  at  least  unreuonnble  in  thli  TetpecL.  oontended  very  dogmatically  in  &Tour  of 

A  late  writer  ban  gone  to  lar  ai  to  uy>  the  vulgar  notion  that  lecondary  qualitiea 

"  Nothing  at  first  can  leeni  a  more  ra-  exiit  in  bodies,   independently  of  Hnia- 

tional,  ohvioua,  and  incontrovertible  eon.  tioo.      "  Thii  warlet  roaewbich  ia  belbtw 

eluiion,  than  that  the  colour  of  a  body  me,  ii  still  a  scarlet  rose  when  I  shut  my 

is  an   inherent  quality,  like   iw  weight,  eye«,  and  was  «o  at  midnight  when  do 

baldness,  &c. ;  and  that  to  tt  the  object,  eye  saw  it.      The  colour  remains  when 

and  to  see  it  of  iti  mm  cobmr,  when  no-  the  appearance    ceaies;    it  remains  the 

thing  intervenes  between  our  eyes  and  same    when    the    appearance    change*.' 

it,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.      Yet  thii  Chap.  tL    §4.       He   even    uses   litnilar 

ia    only  a    prejudice,"    Im.      Heracbel's  language  as  to  perfumes,  which,  indeed. 

Discourse    on    Nat.     Fhiloi.    p.  SS.       I  sUnd  on  the   same  ground,   though  we 

almost  even  suspect    that  the  notion  of  feel   len  of  Ibe  prejudice  in  favour  of 

sounds  and  amelli,  being  secondary  or  their   reality    than   of  that    of    coiaun. 

merely  sensible  qualities,  ii  not  distinct  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the 

in  all  men's  minds.      But  after  we  are  reply ;  the  colour  remains  only  on  th* 

become  familiar  with  correct  ideas,  it  is  tacit  liypothesii  that  some  one  is  looking 

not  easy  to  revive  prqudices  in  our  ima-  at  the  object  i  at  midnigfal  we  can  hardly 

gtnadon.      In  Ibe  same  page  of  Stewart's  say  that  the  rose  is  redl,  except  by  an  aiL- 

Dissertation,  ha  has  been  led  by  dlililce  ditional  hypolheiis,  Ihat  the  day  should 

of  the  unirersity  of  Oxford  to  miscon-  break.      "  We  never,"  he  proceeds,  "  aa 

ceive,    in    an    extraordinary    manner,   a  br  aa   I  can   judge,    give  the  name  of 

passage  of   Addison    in    the    Guardian,  oolourto  the  sBution,  but  to  thequality 

wbisb  is  evidently  a  sportive  ridionl*  of  only,"    How  than  do  m  talk  ti  bright. 
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remarked  that  we  are  never,  strictly  speaking,  deceived  by 
our  senses,  but  by  the  inferences  which  we  draw  from  them. 

93.  Such  is  nearly  the  substance,  exclusive  of  a  great 
variety  of  more  or  less  episodical  theories,  of  the  three  meta- 
physical works  of  Descartes,  the  history  of  the  soul's  prc^press 
from  opinion  to  doubt,  and  from  doubt  to  certun^.  Few 
would  dispute,  at  the  present  day,  that  he  has  destroyed  too 
much  of  his  foundations  to  render  his  superstructure  stable  ; 
and  to  readers  averse  from  metaphysical  reflection,  he  must 
seem  little  else  than  an  idle  theorist,  weaving  cobwebs  for 
pastime  which  common  sense  sweeps  away.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  no  one  was  more  careful  than  Descartes 
to  guard  against  any  practical  scepticism  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  a  man  having  adopted 
any  practical  opinion  on  such  grounds  as  seem  probable,  should 
pursue  it  with  as  much  steadiness  as  if  it  were  founded  on 
demonstration ;  observing,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
choose  the  most  moderate  opinions  among  those  which  he 
should  find  current  in  his  own  country.* 

94>.  The  oljections  adduced  against  the  Meditations  are 
in  a  series  of  seven.  The  first  are  by  a  theologian 
named  Caterus,  the  second  by  Mersenne,  the  third  "tlTj^'"* 
by  Hobbes,  the  fourth  by  Amauld,  the  fifth  by  Gas- 
sendi,  the  sixth  by  some  anonymous  writers,  the  seventh 
by  a  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Bourdin.  To  all  of  these  Des- 
cartes replied  with  spirit  and  acuteness.  By  far  the  most 
important  controversy  was  with  Gassendi,  whose  objections 
were  stated  more  briefly,  and,  I  think,  with  less  skill,  by 
Hobbes.  It  was  the  first  trumpet  in  the  new  philosophy  of 
an  ancient  war  between  the  sensual  and  ideal  schools  of 
psychology.  Descartes  had  revived,  and  placed  in  a  clearer 
light,  the  doctrine  of  mind,  as  not  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  senses,  nor  of  the  same  nature  as  their  objects. 

dull,  fclaring,  gay,  dinling  coloun?    Do  mait,  tbat  a,  the  crude  notioni  of  men 

not    Ihoe   words  refer    to  *   lenutian,  who  had  hctct  lefleotRl,  even  enough  to 

niher  thiu  (o    ■  eanfigunlion  of  parts  use  language  with  precision,  would  haTe 

in     the    coloured    body    by    which    it  been  (atal  to  pijcha1og]i.      Reid  after- 

reflccta  or  refracts  light?     But  this  first  wards  laid  aside    the   papular   lone   in 

production  of  Kcid,  though  abounding  irriting  on  philnaophy,  (bou^,  perhaps, 

with  acute  and   original  remarks,  is  too  he  was  alwap  too  much  inclined  to  cut 

much  disfigured  by  a  tendency  to  halloo    knots  when  he  could  not  untie  them 

on    the    multitude    against    q>ecu1ative  IB^T-I 

phikaopby.      The    appeal    to   common  •  Vol.  i.  p.  1 47.    ToL  ili.  p.  64. 
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Stewart  does  not  acknowledge  him  as  the  iirst  teacher  of 
the  soul's  immateriatity.  "  That  many  of  the  schoolmen, 
and  that  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  when 
they  described  the  mind  as  a  spirit,  or  as  a  spark  of  celestial 
fire,  employed  these  expressions,  not  with  any  intention  to 
materialise  its  essence,  but  merely  from  wuit  of  more  un- 
exceptionable language,  might  be  shown  with  demonstrative 
evidence,  if  this  were  the  proper  place  for  entering  into  the 
discus^on."*  But  though  it  cannot  be  saii.  that  Descartes 
was  absolutely  the  first  who  maintained  the  strict  immateri- 
ality of  the  soul,  it  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  has  read  his 
correspondence,  that  the  tenet,  instead  of  being  general,  as 
we  are  apt  to  presume,  was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with 
the  common  opinion  of  his  age.  The  fathers,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps  the  single  one,  of  Augustin,  had  taught  the 
corporeity  of  the  thinking  substance.  Arnauld  seems  to  con- 
sider the  doctrine  of  Descartes  as  almost  a  novelty  in  modem 
times.  "  What  you  have  written  concerning  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  soul  and  body  appears  to  me  very  clear,  very  evi- 
dent, and  quite  divine  ;  and  as  nothing  is  older  than  truth,  I 
have  had  singular  pleasure  to  see  that  almost  the  same  things 
have  formerly  beeu  very  perspicuously  and  agreeably  handled 
by  St.  Augustin  in  all  his  tenth  book  on  the  Trinity,  but 
chiefly  in  the  tenth  chapter."  t  But  Arnauld  himself,  in  his 
objections  to  the  Meditations,  had  put  it  as  at  least  question- 
able, whether  that  which  thinks  is  not  something  extended, 
which,  besides  the  usual  properties  of  extended  substances, 
such  as  mobility  and  figure,  has  also  this  particular  virtue 
and  power  of  thinking,  t  The  reply  of  Descartes  removed 
the  difficulties  of  the  illustrious  Janseiiist,  who  became  an 
ardent  and  almost  complete  disciple  of  the  new  philosophy. 
In  a  placard  against  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  printed  in 
1647,  which  seems  to  have  come  from  Revius,  professor  of 
theology  at  Leyden,  it  is  said,  "  As  far  as  regards  the  nature 
of  things,  nothing  seems  to  hinder  but  that  the  soul  may  be 
either  a  substance,  or  a  mode  of  corporeal  substance."  § 
And  More,  who  had  carried  on  a  metaphysical  correspond- 
ence with  Descartes,  whom  he  professed  to  admire,  at  least 
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at  that  time,  above  all  philosophers  that  had  ever  existed, 
without,  exception  of  his  favourite  Plato,  extols  him  after  his 
death  iu  a  letter  to  Clerselier,  as  having  best  established  the 
foundations  of  religion.  "For  the  peripatetics,"  he  says, 
"  pretend  that  there  are  certain  substantial  forms  emanating 
from  matter,  and  so  united  to  it  that  they  cannot  subsist 
without  it,  to  which  class  these  philosophers  refer  the  souls 
of  almost  all  living  beings,  even  those  to  which  they  allow 
sensation  and  thought ;  while  the  Epicureans,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  laugh  at  substantial  forms,  ascribe  thought  to 
matter  itself,  so  that  it  is  M.  Descartes  alone,  of  all  philoso- 
phers, who  has  at  once  banished  from  philosophy  all  these 
substantial  forms  or  souls  derived  from  matter,  and  abso- 
lutely divested  matter  itself  of  the  faculty  of  feeling  and 
thinking."  • 

95.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  firm  belief  of  Descartes  in 
the  immateriality  of  the  Ego,  or  thinking  principle,  ntarjct 
was  accompanied  with  what  in  later  times  would  ^"l^I^n. 
have  been  deemed  rather  too  great  concessions  to  ■""■ 
the  materialists.  He  held  the  imagination  and  the  memory 
to  be  poruons  of  the  brun,  wherein  the  images  of  our  sens- 
ations are  bodily  preserved  ;  and  even  assigned  such  a  motive 
force  to  the  imagination,  as  to  produce  those  involuntary 
actions  which  we  often  perform,  and  all  the  movements  of 
brutes.  "  This  explfuns  how  all  the  motions  of  all  animals 
arise,  though  we  grant  them  no  knowledge  of  things,  but 
only  an  imagination  entirely  corporeal,  and  how  all  those 

■  Docarlea,!.  SSe.  Enn  More  leemt  that  the  loul,  when  Mparalml  from  the 

to  hive  been  peiplexed  at  one   time  by  gran  body,  ii  innested  with  e  subatanlUl 

the  difficulty  of  mccounting  fb>  Ibe  know-  clothing,  or  that  there  ii  irhal  ire  inay 

ledge  and  aenlimentof  diaembodiedaouli,  call  an  interior  body,  a  luppused  momd, 

and  almoit  inclined  to  admit   their  eor-  to  irhieh  the  thinking  principle  ii  indl*. 

poreitjr.   >*  J'almerois  mieui  dire  avec  leg  solubly  united.      This  is  what  all  niate- 

Flatonieiena,  les  ancieni  perea.  et  pres.  rialiili  mean,  who  ha*e  any  dear  notioM 

que  toui  lea  pbilmophes,  que  lea  ame*  whateier ;    it    is  a  pouible,  perbapa    a 

bumaines,  tous  lea  g£niea  Unt  bona  que  plauiible,  perhipi    even    a  highly    pro- 

roauvaii,  sont  eorporeli,  et  que  par  con-  bablr,    hypothesis,    but    one  vhich  will 

ifquent  ill  oot  un  aentiment  r£el,  e'eat  i  not  prove    their    theory.       The    former 

dire,  qui    leur  vient  du  corpa   dont    ila  aeema  almoit  an    indispensable  auppoai- 

ioot  rcT^tua."      This  is  in  a    letter    to  tion,   if  we  admit  aenubility  to  phcno- 

Deacartes  in  1649,  which    I    have    not  mena  at  all  in  the  aoul  after  death;  but 

read  in  Latin  (vol.  i,  p.  349.).      I  do  not  it  is  mi  her,  perhapa.  a  theological  than  a 

quite  understand  whrther  he  meant  only  metapbykical  speculation. 
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Operations  which  do  not  require  tlie  concurrence  of  reason 
are  produced  in  us."  But  the  whole  of  his  notions  as  to  the 
connexion  of  the  soul  and  body,  and  indeed  all  his  physio- 
logical theories,  of  which  he  was  most  enamoured,  do  little 
credit  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  They  are  among'  those 
portions  of  his  creed  which  have  lain  most  open  to  ridicule, 
and  which  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  detail.  He  seems 
to  have  expected  more  advantage  to  psycholt^  from  anatomi- 
cal researches  thfui  in  that  state  of  the  science,  or  even  pro- 
bably in  any  future  state  of  it,  anatomy  could  afford.  When 
asked  once  where  was  his  library,  he  replied,  showing  a  calf 
he  was  dissecting.  This  is  my  library.*     His  treatise  on  the 

C'ons,  a  subject  so  important  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
in  mind,  is  made  up  of  crude  hypotheses,  or  at  best 
irrelevant  observations,  on  their  physical  causes  and  con- 
comitants. 

96.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  syncretism,  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  material  and  immaterial  hypo- 
iB  pin«Ji'  theses,  that  Descartes  fixed  the  seat  of  the  soul  in 
^""^'  the  conarion,  or  pineal  gland,  which  he  selected  as 
the  only  part  of  the  bnun  which  is  not  double.  By  some 
means  of  communication  which  he  did  not  profess  to  explun, 
though  later  metaphysicians  have  attempted  to  do  so,  the 
unextended  intelligence,  thus  confined  to  a  certtun  spot, 
receives  the  sensations  which  are  immediately  produced 
through  impressions  on  the  substance  of  the  brain.  If  he 
did  not  solve  the  problem,  be  it  remembered  that  the  problem 
has  never  since  been  solved.  It  was  objected  by  a  nameless 
correspondent,  who  signs  himself  Hyperaspistes,  that  the 
soul  being  incorporeal  could  not  leave  by  its  operations  a 
trace  on  the  br^n,  which  his  theory  seemed  to  imply.  Des- 
cartes answered,  in  rather  a  remarkable  passage,  that  as  to 
things  purely  intellectual,  we  do  not,  properly  speaking, 
remember  them  at  all,  as  they  are  equally  original  thoughts 
every  time  they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  except  that 
they  are  habitufdly  joined,  as  it  were,  and  associated  with 

*  Ddcartes  was  very  fond  of  diswc-  crois  qa'tl  o'y  a  gaire  de  mfdrcins  qui  j 
tion:  Ceat  un  eiercicc  oil  Je  me  suis  ait  regtrdi  de  si  pr^  que  mai.  Vol.  TiiL 
Kiuvent  occup^  depuii   onie    tm,  at  je     p.  100.,  olsti  p.  1T4.  and  180. 
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certain  names,  which,    being   bodily,    make    us    remember 
them.* 

97*  If  the  orthodox  of  the  age  were  not  yet  prepared  for 
a  doctrine  which  seemed  so  favourable  at  least  to  cuicndri 
natural  religion  as  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  it  rh?M*d^ 
may  be  readily  supposed,  that  Gassendi,  like  Hobbes,  """'■ 
had  imbibed  too  much  of  the  Epicurean  theory  to  acquiesce 
in  the  spiritualising  principles  of  his  adversary.  In  a  sportive 
style  be  addresses  him,  O  anima .'  and  Descartes  replying 
more  angrily,  retorts  upon  him  the  name  O  euro  !  which  he 
frequently  repeats.  Though  we  may  lament  such  unhappy 
efforts  at  wit  in  these  great  men,  the  names  do  not  ill  repre< 
sent  the  spiritual  and  carnal  philosophies ;  the  school  that  pro- 
duced Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Stewart,  contrasted  with  that  of 
Hobbes,  Condillac,  and  Cabanis. 

98.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  vulnerable  passages 
of  the  six  Meditations  would  not  escape  the  spear  of  supnioidir 
so  skilful  an  antagonist  as  Gassendi.  But  many  of  °'  •"■'**•■ 
his  olijections  appear  to  be  little  more  than  cavils  ;  and  upon 
the  whole,  Descartes  leaves  me  with  the  impression  of  his 
great  superiority  in  metaphysical  acuteness.  It  was  indeed 
impossible  that  men  should  agree,  who  persisted  in  using  a 
different  definition  of  the  important  word,  idea  ;  and  the  same 
source  of  interminable  controversy  has  flowed  ever  since  for 
their  disciples.  Gassendi  adopting  the  scholastic  maxim, 
"  Nothing  is  in  the  understanding,  which  has  not  been  in  the 
sense,"  carried  it  so  much  farther  than  those  from  whom  it 
came  that  he  denied  any  thing  to  be  an  idea  but  what  was 
imagined  by  the  mind.  Descartes  repeatedly  desired  both 
him  and  Hobbes,  whose  philosophy  was  built  on  the  same 
notion,  to  remark  that  he  meant  by  idea,  whatever  can  be  con- 
ceived by  the  understanding,  though  not  capable  of  being 
represented  by  the  imaginadon.t  Thus  we  imagine  a  triangle, 

■  This  puMge  I  miut  give  in  French,  cofltume   d'etre   Jointe*  M  comme   at- 

findinjf  it  oIncuTe,  and  having  tnnfllated  tacb^  k  cerUinE  nomi  quj,  ^lant  eoqw- 

more  ucordiiiK  to  what    I    gata    than  reli,  Font  que  nous    noua   renouTenoiu 

Utenlly.     Mail  pour  ce  qui  est  Am  chosa  auini  d'ellea.      Vol.  -rWi.  p.  £71 . 

purement    intelleetuella,  i    proprement  f    Par    le    nom  d'id^,  il  vcut  aeula- 

parler  an   □'«■  a  aucun  renouvenir ;  et  men!  qu'on  entende  ici  le»  images  dee 

la  premiire  foia  qu'ellea  ce  pr&entent  k  chosei    mal^rielleB    depeintn  en  la  fan- 

I'eApril,  on   les  penic  auaU'blen  que  Is  laisie  corporelle ;  et  cell   £tant  suppon^ 

aecondc.  li  oc  n'eat  peut-etre  qu'ellea  ont  il  lui  cat  aiii  de  montrer  qu'on  ne  pcul 
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but  we  can  only  conceive  b  figure  of  a  thousand  sides  ;  we 
know  its  existence,  and  can  reason  about  its  properties,  but 
we  have  no  imag%  whatever  in  the  mind,  by  which  we  can 
distinguish  such  a  polygon  from  one  of  a  smaller  or  greater 
number  of  sides.  Hobbes  in  answer  to  this  threw  out  a 
paradox  which  he  has  not,  perhaps,  at  least  in  so  unlimited  a 
manner,  repeated,  that  by  reason,  that  is,  by  the  process  of 
reasoning,  we  can  infer  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  things,  but 
only  as  to  their  names.*  It  is  singular  that  a  man  conversant 
at  least  with  the  elements  of  geometry  should  have  fallen  into 
this  error.  For  it  does  uot  appear  that  he  meant  to  speak 
only  of  natural  substances,  as  to  which  his  language  might 
seem  to  be  a  bad  expression  of  what  was  afterwards  clearly 
shown  by  Locke.  That  the  understanding  can  conceive  and 
reason  upon  that  which  the  imagination  cannot  delineate,  is 
evident  not  only  from  Descartes'  instance  of  a  polygon,  but 


avoir  propte  et  veritable  idie  de   Dieu 

m  dun  ».ge i  ™. i'.i  »u»>il  BTerti.  et 

nwnt  de  noma  par  ce  mot  «(  f     D'oCi  il 

prends  le  nom  d'idfie  pour  tout  ce  ijui 

a'enauivroit  que   par  la  raisoo    noui    oe 

en  lorte  que,  tonque  je  veui  et  que  je 

den    choaea,    maia    aeulement    toucbant 

crsias,    parceque   je    conpiii    en    meme 

temps,  que  je  *euT  et  que  je  c™in>,  ce 

elle   noua   vojona   eimplement   ai  noui 

TDuloir  et  cette  cninte  sont  mil  p»r  moi 

choeea,  eelon   tes  conientioni  que   noua 

de  ce  mo(,    psrcequ'il   £lo>t  diii  com- 

aiona  Taita  a   notre    rmtatue    toucbant 

signifier  lea  formes  des  conceptions   de 

leun  aignificationa.  p.  476.       Deacartea 

dea  iioma.  maia   bien   celui  dea  ehoaei. 

signifi^  par  lea  noma ;  et  je  m'flonne 

Tois  point  de  plua  propre,      Et  je  pense 

que  ie  contraire  puisae  venir  en  Tesprit 

SToir  unei  eipliqu6  l'id4e  de  Dieu  pour 

ceui  qui  veulent  conccToir  tea  lena  que 

whom  he  did  not  eateeni,  with   leaa  at- 

je donne  i  mcs  psrolei  I  tneia  pour  ceui 

tention  than    Ilia    other    coneipondenti. 

Hobbe*  could  not  understand  what  have 

que  je  ne  fiiis,  je  ne  le  pourraia  jamais 

been  called  idea^  of  refleeiion,  auch   aa 

Haei.  Vol.  1.  p.  «M.      Thia  ia  in  an.wer 

fear,  and  thought  it  waa  nothing  more 

than  the  idea  of  the  object  feared.   ■'  For 

■nd   Deacartea'  repliet,   turn  ler;  much  what  else  is  the  fear  of  a  lion,"  I         ,   . 

on  thit  primar;  difference  betveen  ideas  "  than  the  idea  ofthia  lion,  and  the  efTect 

■a  iinagea,  which  alone  our  countryman  which    it  produces  in  the   brart,  which 

could  understand,  and  ideas  as  intellec-  leads  ua  to  run  awaj  ?    But  thia  running 

tioni,  concepiians,  raoiium.  incapable  of  ia  not  a  thought;    bo    that    nothing  of 

being  imagined,  but  not    less    certainly  thought  exiaU  in  lear  but  the  idea  of  the 

known  and  reasoned  upon.     The  French  object."     Detcartes  only  replied,  "  It  is 

il  a  translation,  but  made  bjr  CUrselier  self-eTident  that  it  ia  not  the  same  thing 

under  the  e;e  of   Descartes,  so   that  it  to  see  a  lion  and   fear  him,  that  it  ia  to 

may  be  quoted  aa  an  original.  see  him  only."  p.  4S3. 
■  Qua  dirona-DOUs  maintenant  si  peut- 
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more  strikingly  by  the  whole  theory  of  infiDites,  which  are 
certainly  somewhat  more  than  bare  words,  whatever  assistance 
words  may  give  us  in  expluning  them  to  others  or  to  our- 
eelves.* 

99.  Dugald  Stewart  has  justly  dwelt  on  the  signal  service 
rendered  by  Descartes  to  psychological  philosophy, 
by  turning  the  mental  vision  invrard  upon  itself,  and  »«**"•  oa 
accustoming  us  to  watch  the  operations  of  our  intel-      *" 
lect,  which,  though  employed  upon  ideas  obtained  through 
the  seuses,  are  as  distinguishable  from  them  as  the  workman 
from  his  work.     He  has  given,  indeed,  to  Descartes  a  very 
proud  title,  Father  of  the  experimental  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  if  he  were  to  man  what  Bacon  was  to  nature.t 
By  patient  observation  of  what  passed  within  him,  by  holding 
his  soul,  as  it  were,  like  an  object  in  a  microscope,  which  is  the 
only  process  of  a  good  metaphysician,  he  became  habituated 
to  throw  away  those  integuments  of  sense  which  hide  us  from 
ourselves.     Stewart  has  censured  him  for  the  paradox,  as  he 
calls  it,  that  the  essence  of  mind  consists  in  thinking,  and  that  of 


*   I  lutpecl,  from  obat    I  have  since  tbst    nolhitg  tonteieabli  by  fAc  poiotr  of 

t«4d,  thai    Hobbes  h>d  a  diSerent,  and  imafinalum  amid  threv  any  light  om  tlu 

«hal  seems  to  me  a  very  erroaeoua  view  optratioiu  afthougU,  a  principle  whicb  I 

of  infinite,  or  infinitcainial  quantiiie*  in  conaider  as  exclusively  bis  own,  he  laid 

geometry.      For  be  amvers  the  old  m-  the  foundalions  of  the  eipeTimental  phi- 

phiio)  of  Zeno,   Quicquid  dJTidi  potest  losophy  of  the  human  mind.      l~hal  tbe 

in    parta    inflnitas   eit    inSnitum,  in   a  same  truth  had  been  preriuusly  perceived 

manner  mbich    doea    not   meet  the  real  more    or    less    distinctly  by  Bacon  and 

truth  of  the  case  :    Diridi  poise  in  paries  others,  appears  probable  from  the  general 

infinitai  nihil  alludest  quam  dividl  posse  compleiion    of  their    specuUtious  j   but 

in  partes  fiufcvafiu  gaiff  vflfif.  Loglcasive  v-hicb   of  them    has    ciprcased    it  with 

CoiDputatlo,  c.  T.  p.  S8.  (edit.  1667.)  equal  precision,  or  laid  it  down  as  a  fun- 

t  DiasarUtion  on  Progren  of  Philo-  damenlal  maiim  in  their  logic?"     The 

•ophy.     The  word  experiment  must  be  words  which  I  have  pnl  in  ilalic*  seem 

taken  in  theaenseofobcervalion,    Stewart  loo   vaguely    and    not    Yery  clearly  ei- 

>ery  early  looli  up    bii    admiration  for  preacd,  nor  am   I  avarc  that  ihey  are 

Deacarlea.      ~  He  was  the  hnt  philoso-  borne  out  in  their  literal  tense,  by  any 

pber  wbo  itated  in  a  clear  and  satisRunory  position  of  Descartes  ;  nor  do    I   appre- 

matler,  and  who  pointed  out  the  proper  certain  that    Descaitei,  end    still    more 

plan  ibr  itudying  the  intellectual  philo-  bia  disciples    Ainaud  and   Malebranche, 

■aj^y.      It  ia  chiefly  in  consoquence  of  take  better  care  to  distinguish  what  can 

bis  precise   ideas  vitb   ropect   to   this  be  imagined  from  what  can  be  conceived 

distinction,  that  we  may  remark  in  all  or  undcntood,  than  any  of  the   school 

bi*  metaphysical  writings  a  perspicuity  of  Cassendi  in  this  or  other  countries. 

which  is  not  observable  in  those  of  any  One  of  the  great  merits  of  Deacaitea  ss 

Of  his  predeccaaors."     £lem.  of  Philo*.  a  metaphysical  writer,  not  unconnected 

«f    Human  Mind,  vol  i.   (published  in  with  this,  is  that  be  is  generally  carefiil 

1T9S),  noteA.     "When    Descartes,"  he  to  avoid  figurative  language  in  spesking 

aajs  in    tbe    dissertation    before  quoted,  of  niental    operations,   wherein    ha   has 

"  established   it  u  a  general   priiiriple,  much  the  advantage  over  Locltr. 

VOL.  11.  G  G 
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matter  in  extension.  That  the  act  of  thinking  is  as  inseparable 
from  the  mind  as  extension  is  from  matter,  cannot,  indeed,  be 
proved ;  since,  as  our  thoughts  are  successive,  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  there  may  be  intervals  of  duration  between  them  ; 
butit  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  paradox.  Butwhoever  should  be 
led  by  the  word  essence  to  suppose,  that  Descartes  confounded 
the  percipient  thinking  substance,  the  Ego,  upon  whose  bosom, 
like  that  of  the  ocean,  the  waves  of  perception  are  raised  by 
every  breeze  of  sense,  with  the  perception  itself,  or  even,  what 
is  scarcely  more  tenable,  with  the  reflective  action,  or  thought ; 
that  he  anticipated  this  strange  paradox  of  Hume  in  his  ear- 
liest work,  from  which  he  silently  withdrew  in  his  Essays, 
would  not  only  do  great  injustice  to  one  of  the  acutest  under- 
standings that  ever  came  to  the  subject,  but  overlook  several 
clear  assertions  of  the  distinction,  especially  in  his  answer  to 
Hobbes.  "  The  thought,"  he  says,  "  differs  from  that  which 
thinks,  as  the  mode  from  the  substance.""  And  Stewart 
has  in  his  earliest  work  justly  corrected  Reid  in  this  point  as 
to  the  Cartesian  doctrine.t 

100.  Several  singular  positions  which  have  led  to  an  undue 
pindaiMoT  depreciation  of  Descartes  in  general  as  a  philosopher 
DauttH.  occur  iu  his  metaphysical  writings.  Such  was  his 
denial  of  thought,  and,  as  is  commonly  said,  sensation  to 
brutes,  which  he  seems  to  have  founded  on  the  mechanism  of 
the  bodily  organs,  a  cause  sufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to  explain 
all  the  pheenomena  of  the  motions  of  animals,  and  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  of  assigning  to  them  immaterial  souls  1:;  his 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  4T0.     Arnaud  objecUd,  in  priuciple,  que  je  parle  de  la  pensfe,  noD 

■  letter  to  Dcsciirtet.  CoTQineiil  k  peut-  de  la  vie,  ou  du  Benlimeut ;  car  je  n'ute 

il  faire  que  la  pens^  conatitue  I'essence  Ja  vje  k  aucun  aniuia],  ne  la  faisant  coi^ 

de  I'esprit,  puiique  I'esprit  est  une  sub.  buibt  que  dans  la  scule  cbaleur  du  ckut. 

atauce,  et  que  la  perste  lemble  n'en  etre  Je  ne  leur  refuse  pai  meme  te  Eenliment 

qu'un   TTiode  ?      DcscarleB    replied    that  aulant    qu'il    depend    de*    organes    du 

thoufiht  in  general,  la  ]>en>£e>  ou  la  na-  corpa.  tdI.  i.  p.  WR.      In  a  longer  paa~ 

ture  qui  peuie,  in  wbicb  be  placed  tbe  aage,  if  he  doe*  not  express  biDnelf  Terj 

essence  of  the  (oul,  vaa  very  dilGireut  clearly,  he  admili  pauioDB  iu  biutes,  and 

Jrom  anch   or   such   particular   acta   of  it  seeuH  impossible  that  he  could  have 

tbiokinft.   vol.  ri.  p.  153.  160.  ascribed  pawiona  to  what  has  no  sensa- 

t  Kiiloaophy  of  Human  Mind,  roL  i.  tion.     Much  of  n-hsl  be  here  says  is  very 

note  A.      See  the  Principia,  §  63.  good.      Bien  que  Montaigne  et  Chairon 

(  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  Des-  aient  dit,  qu'il   y    a   plus  de  dlffl^rence 

carles  denied  all   life  and  lensibility  to  d'homme  >i  hommeque  d'hommeabete,  il 

brutea.      But    this    seems    not  so  clear,  n'eal  loultfoii  jamais  tiouv^  aucune  bSte 

11  but  remarquer,  he  sayi  in  a  letter  to  si  parfaite,  qu'elle  ait  usi  de  quelque  signe 

More,  where  he  bas  been  arguing  against  pour  faire  entendre  i   d'sulres  animaui 

the  eustmee  in  brute*  of  any  thinking  quelqucchotequen'eOtpoInlderaiqiorti 
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rejection  of  final  causes  in  the  explanatioD  of  nature,  as  far 
above  our  comprehension,  and  unnecessary  to  those  who  had 
the  interna]  proof  of  God's  existence  j  his  still  more  para- 
doxical  tenet,  that  the  truth  of  geometrical  theorems,  and  every 
other  axiom  of  intaidve  certjunty,  depended  upon  the  will  of 
God ;  a  notion  that  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  his  original  scep- 
ticism, hut  which  he  pertinaciously  defends  throughout  his 
letters.*  From  remarkable  errors  men  of  original  and  inde- 
pendent genius  are  rarely  exempt ,  Descartes  had  pulled 
down  an  edifice  constructed  by  the  labours  of  near  two  thou- 
sand years,  with  great  reason  in  many  respects,  yet  perhaps 
with  too  unlimited  a  disregard  of  his  predecessors ;  it  was 
his  destiny,  as  it  had  been  theirs,  to  be  sometimes  refuted  and 
depreciated  in  his  turn.  But  the  single  fact  of  his  having  first 
established,  both  in  philosophical  and  popular  belief,  the  proper 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  were  we  even  to  forget  the  other 
great  accessions  which  he  made  to  psychology,  would  declare 

■Mpusioiu;  ?t il n'y a ptnnt  d'hannne  b  nous;    ce  qui    n'est    pu    TnueinbUble, 

■mpar&itqulln'ea  um;  en  lorte  que  ceui  i  eauw  qull  n'y  a  point  de  rBiioa  pourle 

qui  (ODt  souids  et  muels  inventent  des  oroiie    dc    quelque*   uiimaui,   aans   1e 

Agaa  pajdculiers  pu  lesqueli  ili  eiprl-  cniiie  de  Ioub,  ct  qu'il  j  en  n  pluiieun 

Dwnt  Ivun pensfet )  ce  qui  meMmbleun  trop  imparraita  pouT  pouvair  croire  ceU 

tr^rort  argument  pour  prouier  que  ce  qui  d'eui,  comme  Kiiit  leg  huitrea,  les  fpongei, 

bit  que  les  betes  ne  paclent  poiat  comme  &c.      tdI.  ix.  p.  425.      I  do  not  lee  the 

Don  poial  que  le*  orgauet  leur  manqueut.  last  Kntenee  ;  if  the  worda  had  been  une 

Et  on  ne  peut  dire  qu'ellei  patient  entre  ame  immatetielle,  it  would    be    to    the 

ellce,  mail  que  nous    ne  lei    entendoni  purpose.      More,  in  a  letter  lo  which  this 

pai;    ear    tomme    let    cAinu    el  qtidqua  a  a   ceplf,  had  argued  as  if  Descartes 

nmu,  lis  nous  exprlnicroient  auiii-bien  comboU  the  paradox  with  the  argumeiits 
leun  pensto  s'ili  en  aioient.  Je  sais  vhich  eomniau  sense  furniEhes.  He 
bleti  que  lee  bites  font  beaucoup  de  ehoset  would  even  have  prefcited  ascribing  im- 
mieui  que  nous,  mais  je  ne  m'eu  ttonne  mortality  to  them,  as  many  ancient  phi- 
pas  I  car  cela  mettle  lert  i  prouver  losophers  did.  But  surely  Descartes, 
qu'elles  agiasenl  naturellement,  et  par  who  did  not  acknowledge  any  proofi  of 
resaotts,  ainsi  qu'un  horloge  ;  laquelte  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  to  be 
montre  bien  mieui  I'heure  qiill  est,  que  valid,  eiceptthoae  founded  on  reielation, 
notre  jugement  uous  I'enscigne.  ....  needednottotnRiblehimBelf  much  about 
On    peut  seulement  dire  que,    laenque  this  difficulty. 

les  betes  ne  faSKnt    aunine   action    qui         ■   Ceat  en  effet  parler  de  Dieu  comma 

nous  assure  qu'elles  pensent,  toulefois,  k  d*un  Jupiter  ou  d'un  Salume,  el  t'assu- 

cause  que  les  organei  de  leurs  corps  ue  jettir  au   Styi  et  am  destines,  que   de 

soni  pas    fort   diflikeas    des    n&tree,  on  dire  que  ces  liritia  sunt  indfpendantes 

peut  conjecturcr  qu'il  y  a  quelque  pen.  de  lui.      Ne  eraignei  point,  Je  tous  prie, 

s£a  joiule  A  cea  organes,  ainai  que  nous  d'assurer  et  de  pubiier  psrtout  que  c'est 

ciperimentons  en  nous,  bienque  la  leur  Dieu  qui  a  ^sbli  ces  loii  en  la  nature, 

■oit  heaucoup  moins  parbile;  i  quoi  je  ainsi  qu'un  roi  ^tablit  tea   ioii  en  ton 

n'«i  rien  i  rfpondre,  li  non  que  si  elles  royaume.  toI.  li.  p.  109.     Hs  argues  as 

'  lusai  que  nous,  elles  auroient  strenuously  the  ume  point    in   p,  192. 

immortelle     auiai-bim   que  and  p.  SOT. 
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the  influence  he  has  had  on  human  opinion.  From  this  im- 
materiality, however,  he  did  not  derive  the  tenet  of  its  immor- 
tality. He  was  justly  contented  to  say,  that  from  the  intrinsic 
difference  between  mind  and  body,  the  dissolution  of  the  one 
could  not  necessarily  take  away  the  existence  of  the  other, 
but  that  it  was  for  God  to  determine  whether  it  should  con- 
tinue to  exist ;  and  this  determination,  as  be  thought,  could 
only  be  learned  from  his  revealed  will.  The  more  powerful 
arguments,  according  to  general  apprehension,  whidi  reason 
affords  for  the  sentient  being  of  the  soul  after  death,  did  not 
belong  to  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  would 
never  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  fais  mind.  He  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  '*  laying  aside  what  fidth  assures  us 
of,  he  owns  that  it  is  more  easy  to  make  conjectures  for  our 
own  advantage,  and  entertain  promising  hopes,  than  to  feel 
any  confidence  in  their  accomplishment."  * 

101.  Descartes  was  perhaps  the  first  who  saw  that  de- 
finitions  of  words,  already  as  clear  as  they  can  be 
flS*!™''  '■^'Ic,  are  nugatory  or  impracticable.  This  alone 
would  distinguish  his  philosophy  from  that  of  the 
Aristotelians,  who  had  wearied  and  confused  themselves  for 
twenty  centuries  with  unintelligible  endeavours  to  grasp  by 
definition  what  refuses  to  be  defined.  "Mr.  Locke,"  says 
Stewart,  "claims  this  improvement  as  entirely  his  own,  but 
the  merit  of  it  unquestionably  belongs  to  Descartes,  although 
it  must  be  owned  that  he  has  not  always  sufficiently  attended 
to  it  in  his  researches."  t     A  still  more  decisive  passage  to 

■  Vol.  ii.  p.  S69.  to   DesrariM,    and    previous   to   Locke, 

t  Diuertatlon.  ub'i  supri.    Stewmt,  in  PatcaJ,  Bnd  ttie  ForC-Ro;Bl  logiciina.  to 

bii  Phitonophieal    Essay*,  noie   A,  had  say  nothing  of  a  piper  of  Leibnilt  in 

cenured  Rud  tor  assigning  this  remark  16S4,  had  reduced  it  to  a  matter  of  com- 

to    Descattn   and    Locke,  but  without  mon-place.      lo  Ibis  instance,  Locke  can 

giTinn  any  better  reaaon  than  that  it  is  indeed  be  proved  a  borrower."     Itamil- 

found   ill  B  work  °rritten  by  Lord  Stairs  ton's  edition  of  Reid,  p.  S20.      But  this 

earlii^r,  certainly,  Iban    Locke,  but    not  very  learned  writer   quoiea    no  passage 

before  Descartes.      Ii  maybe   douWful,  from  Aristotle  to  this  eHbct,  and  certainly 

as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  whether  Locke  the  practice  of  that  philosopher  and  his 

has  not    gone    beyond   Descartes,  or  at  followers  was  to  attempt  definitions  of 

least    distinguished    undelinabia    words  eiery   thing.      Nor  could   Aristotle,    or 

more  siricllr.  even  Descartes,  hSTe  distinguished  unde- 

[Sir  William  Hamilton  remarks  on  this  finable  worda  by  their  eipressing  simple 

passage,  where  Reid  assigns  the  obterva-  ideas  of  sense  or  reflection,  as  Locks  hai 

lion  to  Descartes  and  Locke :   "  This  is  done,    when  they   hare    not    made   that 

incorrect.        De«nrtei     has    little,    and  elassitl cation    of  ideas  into  simple    and 

Locke  no  praise  for  tbia  ubierration.     It  complex,  which   forms  so  remaifcable  a 

bad  been  made  by    Aristotle,  and  after  part  of  hi*  philosophy.  —  1(M7.] 
him  by  many  others ;  while,  subsequently 
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this  efiect,  than  that  referred  to  by  Stewart  in  the  Principia 
will  be  found  in  the  posthumous  dialogue  on  the  Search  after 
Truth.  It  is  objected  by  one  of  the  interlocutors,  as  it  had 
actually  been  by  Gassendi,  that,  to  prove  his  existence  by  the 
act  of  thinking,  he  should  first  know  what  existence  and  what 
thought  is.  "  I  agree  with  you,"  the  representative  of  Des- 
cartes replies,  "  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  doubt  is, 
and  what  thought  is,  before  we  can  be  fully  persuaded  of  this 
reasoning —  I  doubt,  therefore  I  am — or  what  is  the  same 
— I  think,  therefore  I  am.  But  do  not  imagine  that  for  this 
purpose  you  must  torture  your  mind  to  find  out  the  next 
genus,  or  the  essential  differences,  as  the  logicians  talk,  and 
so  compose  a  regular  definition.  Leave  this  to  such  as  teach 
or  dispute  in  the  schools.  But  whoever  will  examine  things 
by  himself,  and  judge  of  them  according  to  his  understanding, 
cannot  be  so  senseless  as  not  to  see  clearly,  when  he  pays 
attention,  what  doubting,  thinking,  being,  are,  or  to  have  any 
need  to  learn  their  disdncdons.  Besides,  there  are  things 
which  we  render  more  obscure  in  attempting  to  define  them, 
because,  as  they  are  very  simple  and  very  clear,  we  cannot 
know  and  comprehend  them  better  than  by  themselves.  And 
it  should  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  errors  that  can  be 
committed  in  science  for  men  to  fancy  that  they  can  define 
that  which  they  can  only  conceive,  and  distinguish  what  is 
clear  in  it  from  what  is  obscure,  while  they  do  not  see  the 
difference  between  that  which  must  be  defined  before  it  is 
understood,  and  that  which  can  be  fully  known  by  itself. 
Now,  among  things  which  can  thus  be  clearly  known  by 
themselves,  we  must  put  doubdng,  thinking,  being.  For  I 
do  not  believe  any  one  ever  existed  so  stupid  as  to  need  to 
know  what  being  is  before  he  could  affirm  that  he  is  ;  and  it 
is  the  same  of  thought  and  doubt.  Nor  can  he  learn  these 
things  except  by  himself,  nor  be  convinced  of  them  but  by  his 
own  experience,  and  by  that  consciousness  and  inward  witness 
which  every  man  finds  in  himself  when  he  examines  the  sub- 
ject. And  as  we  should  define  whiteness  in  viun  to  a  man 
who  can  see  nothing,  while  one  who  can  open  his  eyes  and 
see  a  white  object  requires  no  more,  so  to  know  what  doubt- 
ing is,  and  what  thinking  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  doubt  and 
a  o  3 
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to  think."  •  Nothing  could  more  tend  to  cut  short  the  verbal 
cavila  of  the  schoolmen,  than  this  limitation  of  their  favourite 
exercise,  definition.  It  is  due,  therefore,  to  Descartes,  so 
often  accused  of  appropriating  the  discoveries  of  others,  that 
we  should  establish  his  right  to  one  of  the  most  important 
that  the  new  logic  has  to  boast. 

102.  He  seems,  at  one  moment,  to  have  been  on  the 
point  of  taking  another  step  very  far  in  advance  of 

of.ub-  bis  age.  "Let  us  take,"  he  says,  "a  piece  of 
wax  from  the  honey-comb ;  it  retiuDS  some  taste 
and  smell,  it  is  hard,  it  is  cold,  it  has  a  very  marked  colour, 
form,  and  size.  Ap))roach  it  to  the  fire ;  it  becomes  liquid, 
warm,  inodorous,  tasteless;  its  form  and  colour  are  changed, 
its  size  is  increased.  Does  the  same  wax  remiuu  after  mese 
changes  ?  It  must  be  allowed  that  it  does  ;  no  one  doubts 
it,  no  one  thinks  otherwise.  What  was  it  then  that  we  so 
distinctly  knew  to  exist  in  this  piece  of  wax  ?  Nothing  cer- 
tainly that  we  observed  by  the  senses,  since  all  that  the  taste, 
the  smell,  the  sight,  the  touch  reported  to  us  has  disap- 
peared, and  still  the  same  wax  remains."  This  somediing 
which  endures  under  every  change  of  sensible  qualities  can- 
not be  imagined ;  for  the  imagination  must  represent  some 
of  these  qualities,  and  none  of  them  are  essentia)  to  the 
thing ;  it  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  understanding.! 

103.  It  may  seem  almost  surprising  to  us,  after  the  writ- 
DoiqDits  ^'^S^  of  Locke  and  his  followers  on  the  one  hand, 
"™""      and  the  chemist  with  his  crucible  on  the  other,  have 

chased  these  abstract  substances  of  material  objects  from  their 
sanctuaries,  that  a  man  of  such  prodigious  acuteness  and  in- 
tense reflection  as  Descartes  should  not  have  remarked  that  the 
identity  of  wax  after  its  liquefaction  is  merely  nominal,  and 
depending  on  arbitrary  language,  which  in  many  cases  gives 
new  appellations  to  the  same  aggregation  of  particles  after  a 
change  of  their  sensible  qualities ;  and  that  all  we  call  sub- 
stances are  but  aggregates  of  resisting  movable  corpuscles, 
which  by  the  laws  of  nature  are  capable  of  affecting  our  senses 
differently,  according  to  the  combinations  they  mi^  enter  into, 
and  the  changes  they  may  successively  undergo.  But  if  he  had 
distinctly  seen  this,  which  I  do  not  apprehend  that  he  did,  it 

*  Vot.  li.  p.  369.  t  M^diUtion  Seconde,  L  356. 
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is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  divulged  the  discovery.  He 
had  already  given  alarm  to  the  jealous  spirit  of  orthodoxy  by 
what  now  appears  to  many  so  self-evident,  that  they  have 
treated  the  supposed  paradox  as  a  trifling  with  words,  the 
doctrine  that  colour,  heat,  smell,  and  other  secondary  qua- 
lities, or  accidents  of  bodies,  do  not  exist  in  them,  but  in  our 
own  minds,  and  are  the  effects  of  their  intrinsic  or  primary 
qualities.  It  was  the  tenet  of  the  schools  that  th^  were 
sensible  realities,  inherent  in  bodies  ;  and  the  church  held  as 
an  article  of  iaith,  that  the  substance  of  bread  being  with- 
drawn from  the  consecrated  wafer,  the  accidents  of  that  sub-  . 
stance  remained  as  before,  but  independent,  and  not  inherent 
in  any  other.  Amauld  raised  this  objection,  which  Des- 
cartes endeavoured  to  repel  by  a  new  theory  of  transubstan- 
tiation';  but  it  always  left  a  shade  of  suspicion,  in  the 
Catholic  church  of  Rome,  on  the  orthodoxy  of  Cartesi- 
anism. 

104i.  "The  paramount  and  indisputable  authority  which, 
ID  all  our  reasonings  concerning  the  human  mind, 
he  ascribes  to  the  evidence  of  consciousness,"  is  oripuiu™ 
reckoned  by  Stewart  among  the  great  merits  of 
Descartes.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  truths  which  we 
know,  as  it  is  called,  intuitively,  that  is,  by  the  mind's 
immediate  inward  glance.  And  reasoning  would  be  inter- 
miuable,  if  it  did  not  find  its  ultimate  limit  in  truths  which 
it  cannot  prove.  Gassendi  imputed  to  Descartes,  that,  in 
his  fundamental  entfaymem,  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  he  supposed 
a  knowledge  of  the  major  premise.  Quod  cogitat,  est.  But 
Descartes  replied  that  it  was  a  great  error  to  believe  that  our 
knowledge,  of  particular  propositions  must  always  be  deduced 
from  nniversals,  according  to  the  rules  of  logic  ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  parti- 
culars that  we  ascend  to  generals,  though  it  is  true  that  we 
descend  agdn  from  them  to  infer  other  particular  proposi- 
tions.* It  is  probable  that  Gassendi  did  not  make  this  ob- 
jection very  seriously. 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  305 
"S^-  quoted  >lK»e, 
dialogue. 

[Pcrtiipt  (he  bcit  aniwer  might  hare 
been,  thdt  Cc^ito,    ergo  lum,   tbough 
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105.  Thus  the  logic  of  Descartes,  using  that  word  for 
principles  that  guide  our  reasoDing,  was  an  instniinent  of 
defence  both  against  the  captiousness  of  ordinary  scepticism, 
that  of  the  Pyrrhonic  school,  and  against  the  disputatious 
dogmatism  of  those  who  professed  to  serve  under  the  banner  of 
Aristotle.  He  who  reposes  on  his  own  consciousness,  or 
who  recure  to  first  principles  of  intuitive  knowledge,  though 
he  cannot  he  said  to  silence  his  adversary,  should  have  £e 
good  sense  to  be  silent  himself,  which  puts  equally  an  end  to 
debate.  But  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  the  Cartesiau  appeal  to  our  own  consciousness, 
of  which  Stewart  was  very  fond,  just  as  it  is  in  principle, 
maif  end  in  an  assumption  of  our  own  prejudices  as  the 
standard  of  belief.  Nothing  can  be  truly  self-evident,  but 
that  which  a  clear,  an  honest,  and  an  experienced  under- 
standing in  another  man  acknowledges  to  be  so. 

106.  Descartes  has  left  a  treatise  highly  valuable,'but  not 
Tr«!(»on  vwy  much  knowu,  on  the  art  of  logic,  or  rules  for 
uiofiogtc.  jjig  conduct  of  the  understanding.*  Once  only,  in 
a  letter,  he  has  alluded  to  the  name  of  Bacon.t  There  are, 
perhaps,  a  few  passages  in  this  short  tract  that  remind  us  of 
the  Novum  Organum.     But  I  do  not  know  that  the  coinci- 

ooDcliwon.  It  La  imponitile  to  emploj  prininple  of  all  ceruinty,  the  point  of  de- 
rules  of  logic  upon  opeTitioni  of  the  parture  for  >U  legitimate  inquiry.  Tbey 
mind  vhich  are  anterior  to  all  reatoning.  might  seem  written  but  jeatcrda^,  aiid 
—  1847.]  for  the  pieunt  ago.'  Vol.  li  preaee, 
*  M.  Couiin  ban  tramlated  and  re-  p.  i.  I  maj  add  to  thii,  that  I  connder 
pobliahed  two  works  of  Deicartea,  which  the  Rule*  for  the  Direction  of  the  Vn- 
bad  only  appeared  in  Opera  Posthutna  derstanding  as  one  of  the  best  works  on 
Cartesii,  AiDsterdam,  1701.  Their  au-  logic  (in  the  enlarged  tense)  which  I 
tbenticity.  from    eiteroal    and    iotTinrie  have  ever  read)  more  practically  useful, 

*'""'■  '"  "       " '^i-—  — 1 --,    young    students,  than    the 

mum  I  and,  though,  as  I 
I  illustrations  are  chiefly 
most  of  hii  rules  are  »p- 
C*  takes  most  of  its  illustrations  plicahle  to  the  general  discipline  of  the 
from  mathematjurs.  The  other  is  a  dia-  reaMHiing  powers.  It  occupies  littla 
logue,  left  ImperTect,  in  which  be  sue-  more  than  one  hundred  pages,  and  1 
tains  the  metaphysical  principles  of  his  think  that  I  am  doing  a  service  in  re- 
philosophy.  Of  these  two  little  tracts  commending  iL  Many  of  the  rules  will, 
their  editor  has  said,  "  that  they  equal  in  of  course,  be  found  in  later  books;  some 
vigour  and  perhaps  surpass  in  arrange-  possibly  in  earlier.  This  tract,  as  well 
inent  tlie  Mediistions  snd  Discourse  on  as  the  dialogue  which  follows  it,  is  in. 
Method.  We  see  in  these  more  une-  complete,  a  portion  being  probably  lost. 
quiTocally  the  main  object  of  Descartes,  f  Si  quelqu'un  de  eette  bumeur  vou- 
and  the  spirit  of  the  rerolutlon  which  loit  entreprendre  d'^rire  I'hisloire  dea 
has  created  modem  philosophy,  and  ipparences  c£lesles  seloD  la  mAbode  do 
placed  in  the  understanding   itielf  the  Verularaius.     VoL  ti.  p.  gla 
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dence  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  be  was  tn- 
debled  to  it ;  we  may  reckon  it  rather  a  paralle],  than  a 
derivative  logic  ;  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  cautious,  induc- 
tive procedure,  less  brilliant  and  original  in  its  inventions, 
but  of  more  general  application  than  the  Novum  Organum, 
which  is  with  some  difficulty  extended  beyond  the  province 
of  natural  philosophy.  Descartes  is  as  averse  as  Bacon  to 
syllogistic  forms.  *'  Truth,"  he  says,  "  often  escapes  from 
these  fetters,  in  which  those  who  employ  them  remain  en- 
tangled. This  is  less  frequently  the  case  vnth  those  who 
make  no  use  of  logic,  experience  showing  that  the  most 
subtle  of  sophisms  cheat  none  but  sophists  themselves,  not 
those  who  trust  to  their  natural  reason.  And  to  convince 
ourselves  how  little  this  syllogistic  art  serves  towards  the 
discovery  of  truth,  we  may  remark  that  the  logicians  can 
form  no  syllogism  with  a  true  conclusion,  unless  they  are 
already  acqufunted  with  the  truth  that  the  syllogism  deve- 
lops. Hence  it  follows  that  the  vulgar  logic  is  wholly  useless 
to  hira  who  would  discover  truth  for  himself,  though  it  may 
assist  in  exp1»ning  to  others  the  truth  he  already  knows, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  transfer  it  as  a  science  from 
philosophy  to  rhetoric."' 

107-  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  point  out  the 
many  profound  and  striking  thoughts  which  this  y,^uoi 
treatise  on  the  conduct  of  tfie  understanding,  and  '•'""'"''»•■ 
indeed  most  of  the  writing  of  Descartes,  contain.  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  questions  on  which  the  learned  dispute  are 
but  questions  of  words.  These  occur  so  frequently  that,  if 
philosophers  would  ^ree  on  the  signification  of  their  words, 
scarce  any  of  their  controversies  would  remain."  This  has 
been  continually  said  since  ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  some  progress 
in  wisdom,  when  the  original  thought  of  one  age  becomes  the 
truism  of  the  next.  No  one  had  been  so  much  on  bis  guard 
against  the  equivocation  of  words,  or  knew  so  well  their 
relation  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  And  it  may  be  said 
generally,  though  not  without  exception,  of  the  metaphysical 
writings  of  Descartes,  that  we  find  in  them  a  perspicuity 
which  springs  from  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  logic^ 
process  of  inquiry,  admitting  no  doubtful  or  ambigtious  posi- 

•  Vol.  iL  p.  25S. 
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tion,  aud  never  requiring'  from  hia  reader  a  deference  to  any 
authority  but  that  of  demonstration.  It  is  a  great  advanta^ 
in  reading  such  writers  that  we  are  able  to  discern  when  tbey 
are  manifestly  in  the  wron^.  The  sophisms  of  Plato,  of 
Aristotle,  of  the  schoolmen,  and  of  a  great  many  recent  meta- 
physicians, are  disguised  by  their  obscurity  ;  and  while  they 
creep  insidiously  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  are  always 
denied  and  explained  away  by  partial  disciples. 

108.  Stewart  has  praised  Descartes  for  having  recourse 
HtiDoiioni  ^  th^  evidence  of  consciousness  in  order  to  prove 
o(rr«.wiii.  ^g  liberty  of  the  will.  But  he  omits  to  tells  us  that 
the  notions  entertained  by  this  philosopher  were  not  such  as 
have  been  generally  thought  compatible  with  free  agency  in 
the  only  sense  that  admits  of  controversy.  It  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  theory  of  Descartes  that  God  is  the  cause  of 
all  human  actions.  '*  Before  God  sent  us  into  the  world," 
he  says  in  a  letter,  '*  he  knew  exactly  what  alt  the  inclinations 
of  our  will  would  be ;  it  is  he  that  has  implanted  them  in  us  ; 
it  is  he  also  that  has  disposed  all  other  things,  so  that  such 
or  such  objects  should  present  themselves  to  us  at  such  or 
such  times,  by  means  of  which  he  has  known  that  our  free- 
will would  determine  us  to  such  or  such  actions,  and  he  has 
willed  that  it  should  be  so  ;  but  he  has  not  willed  to  compel 
us  thereto."  *  "  We  could  not  demonstrate,"  he  says  at 
another  time,  "  that  God  exists,  except  by  considering  him 
as  a  being  absolutely  perfect ;  and  he  could  not  be  absolutely 
perfect,  if  there  could  happen  any  thiug  in  the  world  which 

did  not  spring  entirely  from  him Mere  philosophy  is 

enough  to  make  us  know  that  there  cannot  enter  the  least 
thought  into  the  mind  of  man,  but  God  must  will  and  have 
willed  from  all  eternity  that  it  should  enter  there."t  This  is 
in  a  letter  to  his  highly  intelligent  friend,  the  Princess  Pala- 
tine Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  of  James  I. ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  declare  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  predestination,  denying 
wholly  any  particular  providence,  to  which  she  had  alluded, 
as  changing  the  decrees  of  God,  and  all  efficacy  of  prayer, 
except  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  his  determinations.  Des- 
cartes, therefore,  whatever  some  of  his  disciples  may  have 
become,  was  fer  enough  from  an  Arminian  theology.     "  As 

•  VoL  ii.  p.  374.  t  Id-  P-  246. 
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to  free-will,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  I  own  that  thinking  only 
of  ourselves  we  cannot  but  reckon  it  independent,  but  when 
we  think  of  the  infinite  power  of  God  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  all  things  depend  on  him,  and  that  consequently  our  free- 
will must  do  so  too.  .  .  .  But  since  our  knowle<^e  of  the 
existence  of  God  should  not  hinder  us  from  being  assured  of 
our  free-will,  because  we  feel  and  are  conscious  of  it  in  our- 
selves, so  that  of  our  free-will  should  not  make  us  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  God.  For  the  independence  which  we  expe- 
rience and  feel  in  ourselves,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  mtike 
our  actions  praiseworthy  or  blamable,  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  dependence  of  another  nature,  according  to  which  all 
things  are  subject  to  God."  • 

109'  A  system  so  novel,  so  attractive  to  the  imagination 
by  its  bold  and  brilliant  paradoxes  as  that  of  Des-  Funsorhit 
cartes,  could  not  but  excite  the  attention  of  an  age  umu  ^ 
already  roused  to  the  desire  of  a  new  philosophy,  "' 
and  to  the  scorn  of  ancient  authority.  His  first  treatises 
appeared  in  French ;  and,  though  he  afterwards  employed 
Latin,  his  works  were  very  soon  translated  by  his  disciples, 
and  under  his  own  care.  He  wrote  in  Latin  with  great  per- 
spicuity ;  in  French  with  liveliness  and  elegance.  His  mathe- 
matical and  optical  writings  gave  him  a  reputation  which 
envy  could  not  take  away,  and  secured  his  philosophy  from 
that  general  ridicule  which  sometimes  overwhelms  an  obscure 
author.  His  very  enemies,  numerous  and  vehement  aa  they 
were,  served  to  enhance  the  celebrity  of  the  Cartesian  system, 
which  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  by  publishing  their  objec- 
tions to  his  Meditations  with  his  own  replies.  In  the  univer- 
sities, bigoted  for  the  most  part  to  Aristotelian  authority,  he 
had  no  chance  of  public  reception  ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
universities  was  much  diminished  in  France,  and  a  new  theory 
had  perhaps  better  chances  in  its  favour  on  account  of  their 
opposition.  But  the  Jesuits,  a  more  powerful  body,  were  in 
general  adverse  to  the  Cartesian  system,  and  especially  some 
time  afterwards,  when  it  was  supposed  to  have  the  counte- 
nance of  several  leading  Jansenists.      The  Epicurean  school, 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  36a  Thii  had  origiiullf  determiiution  of  God  being  both  uwrted 
been  lUUd  ID  the  PrineipU  willi  lata  u  true,  Inil  (licir  co-existence  incompre- 
eoufiJvDcc,  the  rrcc-vill  of  man  and  pre-    lionGible.     Vol.  liL  p.  8& 
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led  by  Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  presented  a  formidable  phalanx  ; 
since  it  in  fact  comprehended  the  wits  of  the  world,  the  men 
of  indolence  and  sensuality,  quick  to  discern  the  many  weak- 
nesses of  Cartesianism,  with  no  capacity  for  its  excellencies. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  predominant  this  class  was  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  both  in  France  and 
England. 

110.   Descartes  was  evidently  in  considerable  alarm  lest 

the  church  should  bear  with  its  weight  upon  his 
TtrijwLib   philosophy.*     He  had  the  censure  on  Galileo  before 

his  eyes,  and  certainly  used  some  chicane  of  words 
as  to  the  earth's  movement  upon  this  account.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  Protestant  country  which  he  had  chosen  as  his 
harbour  of  refuge  that  he  was  doomed  to  encounter  die 
roughest  storm.  Gisbert  Voet,  an  emineut  theologian  in  the 
university  of  Utrecht,  and  the  head  of  the  party  in  the  diurch 
of  Holland,  which  had  been  victorious  in  the  synod  of  Dort, 
attacked  Descarles  with  all  the  virulence  and  bigotry  charac- 
teristic of  his  school  of  divinity.  The  famous  demonstration 
of  the  being  of  God  he  asserted  to  be  a  cover  for  atheism, 
and  thus  excit«d  a  flame  of  controversy,  Descartes  being  not 
without  supporters  in  the  university,  especially  Regius,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine.  The  philosopher  was  induced  by  these 
assnults  to  change  his  residence  from  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Utrecht  to  Leyden.  Voet  did  not  cease  to  pursue  him  vnth 
outrageous  calumny,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  decrees  of 
the  senate  and  university  of  Utrecht,  which  interdicted  Regius 
from  teaching  that  "  new  and  unproved  (pnesumpta)  philoso- 
phy "  to  his  pupils.  The  war  of  libels  on  the  Voetian  side  did 
not  cease  for  some  years,  and  Descartes  replied  with  no  small 
acrimony  against  Voet  himself.  The  latter  had  recourse  to 
the  civil  power,  and  instituted  a  prosecution  against  Des- 
cartes, which  was  quashed  by  the  interference  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  But  many  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  under  the 
influence  of  a  notable  theologian  of  that  age,  named  Triglan- 
dius,  one  of   the  stoutest  champions  of   Dutch  orthodoxy, 

•  On  atrllement  Bssujeiti  Uthiulogieii  s'll  n'y  ■  rien  de    dilcrmm^    en    la    foi 

Ariitotle,  qu'il  tst  Impouililc  d'tipliquer  tauchant  I'tlendue  du  monde  :  savoir  ill 

une  autre  philosopLiie    t]\i'ii    ne    umble  est  fini  ou  plutfit  iiiilni,etsi  tout  ce  qu'an 

d'obotd  qu'ellc  soil  contrc  la  fui.      Et  a-  Bppelle    espaces    imagiiLBirei    uicnt  del 

propoi  de  ceci,  ji  TOU9  prie  dc  me  mander  corps  cr£&  et  irritable*.     Vol.  Ti.  p.  73. 
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rused  a  cry  against  the  Cartesian  philosophy  as  being  favour- 
able to  Pelagianistn  and  popery,  the  worst  names  that  could 
be  given  in  Holland  ;  and  it  was  again  through  the  protection 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  he  escaped  a  public  censure. 
Regius,  the  most  zealous  of  bis  original  advocates,  began  to 
swerve  from  the  fidelity  of  a  sworn  disciple,  and  published  a 
book  containing  some  theories  of  his  own,  which  Descartes 
thought  himself  obliged  to  disavow.  Ultimately  he  found, 
like  many  benefactors  of  mankind,  that  he  had  purchased 
reputation  at  the  cost  of  peace ;  and,  after  some  visits  to 
France,  where,  probably  from  the  same  cause,  he  never 
designed  (o  settle,  found  an  honourable  asylum  and  a  prema- 
ture death  at  the  court  of  Christina.  He  died  in  1651, 
having  worked  a  more  important  change  in  speculative  phi- 
losophy than  any  who  had  preceded  him  since  the  reviv^  of 
learning  ;  for  there  could  be  no  comparison  in  that  age,  be- 
tween the  celebrity  and  eSect  of  his  writings  and  those  of 
Lord  Bacon.* 

111.  The  prejudice  against  Descartes,  especially  in  his 
own  country,  was  aggravated  by  his  indiscreet  and  chirjnof 
not  very  warrantable  assumption  of  perfect  origi-  p'"*"''™- 
nality.t  No  one,  I  think,  can  fairly  refuse  to  own,  that  the 
Cartesian  metaphysics,  taken  in  their  consecutive  arrange- 
ment, form  truly  an  original  system  ;  and  it  would  be  equally 
unjust  to  deny  the  splendid  discoveries  he  developed  in  algebra 
and  optics.  But  upon  every  one  subject  which  Descartes 
treated,  he  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  plagiarism ;  pro- 

•   The  life  of  Descirtes  wai  irritlen,  inventirg    my    own.       This    disposition 

T*TT  (aWy  and  with  tbe  warmth  of  a  di>-  alone  impelled  me  in  youth  to  the  aludj 

eiple,  by  Boillet,  in  [wo  volumes  quarto,  of  science;  hence,  whenerer  ■  new  book 

I69l,ofwhieb   be  afterwards  puGliihed  promised  by  Its  title  some  new  discovery, 

an  abridgement.   In  this  we  Bnd  at  length  before  sitting  down  tu  read  it,  I  used   to 

tbe  attacks  made  on  him  by  the  Voftian  try  whether    my  own    natural    ngacity 

tbealugiana.      Brucker  baa  given  a  long  could  lead  me  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 

and  valuable  account    of   tbe  Cartesian  and    I  took  care  not  to  lose  this  inno- 

phiiosophy,  but  not  bvourable,  and  per-  cent    pieaaure    by  too    hasty  a  perusal, 

baps  not  quite  fair.   Vol.  v.  p.  200—334.  This  answered  ro  often  that  I  at  length 

Buhle  is,  as  usual,  much  inferior  to  perceived  that  I  arrived  at  truth,  not  as 
Bruuker.      But  those  who  omit  the  ma- 

ginal  worki  of  Descartes  Tery  long,  and 

they  are  well  worthy  of  being  read.  certain  niea  rules,  which  were  oF  sur- 

t  I  confets,  he  >ayi  in  hii  logic,  that  priiing  utility,  and  of  which  1  afkerwirds 

I  wai  bom  with  mch  a  temper,  that  the  made  use  to  discover  more  tnitha.  Vol.  li. 

chief  pieaaure  I  find  In  study  is  not  from  p.  2S£. 
learning  the  Bigumenti  of  others,  but  by 
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fessiag  always  to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  by 
others,  he  falls  perpetually  into  their  track  j  more,  as  bis 
adversaries  maintained,  than  the  chances  of  coincidence  could 
iairly  explain.  Leibnitz  has  summed  up  the  claims  of  earlier 
writers  to  the  pretended  discoveries  of  Descartes ;  and  cer- 
t^nly  it  is  a  pretty  long  bill  to  be  presented  to  any  author. 
I  shall  insert  this  passage  in  a  note,  though  much  of  it  has 
no  reference  to  this  portion  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.*     It 

*  Dogmata   eju«   metaphjuca,   velut    < 

dltlioctionem  a  corporc,  (t  fluiam  per  M 
Tecum  mateiialium  £dem,  pronua  Flo. 

Dei,  ex  eo,  quod  ens  perfectiaoTnum,  vel 
()uo  mijua  intelligi  non  potest,  exislen- 
tiam  includit,  fuit  Anselmi,  et  in  tibro 
"  Contn  in»ipientem "  inscripCo  eilat 
inter  «]us  opera,  pasaimque  a  icholuticis 
eiaminatur.  In  doctrina  de  continuo, 
plena  et  loco  Anslotelem  noatcr  aecutua 
est,  Stoieosque  in  re  morali  penitui  ai- 
pressit,  floiiferui  ut  apes  in  nltibua  omnia 
libant.  In  eiplicatione  lerum  mechanica 
Leucippum  et  Democrituni  prieeuntea 
habuit  qui  et  tortices  ipsoa  jam  dooue- 
rant.  Jordanui  Brunus  eaadem  fere  de 
magnitudine  univerai  ideas  babuitae  dici- 
tur,  quemadmodum  et  noiaTit  V.  CC. 
SUfibanua  Splejaius,  ut  de  Gilberto  nil 
dicann,  cujus  magnetlcie  conaiderationea 
tun)  per  ae,  turn  ad  lystema  univeni  ap- 
plicaue,  Cartesio  plurimum  profiieiuDt. 
Eiplicationem  giBTitatis  per  materiie 
solidioris  rejectionem  in  tangenU,  quod 
in  pby«ca  Cartesianapropepulcberriiiiuni 
eat,  didieit  ei  Keplero,  qui  similitudine 
palearum  motu  tqum  in  vaae  gyrantii  ad 
centrum  conCiuianim  rem  eiplicuit  pri- 
1  lucia  in  diitana,    '      '' 


pTincipio.  Legem  rerractionitprimuia  in- 
venieae  Willebrdodum  Sndlium,  luacua 
Voiaina  patefecit,  quanquam  non  Ideo 
«^re  ausim,  Carteiiuni  in  eadem  inci- 
dere  patuisie  de  auo.  Negavit  in  epirtolii 
'^^etamaibi  tectum,  sed  Thomie  Harrioti 
AngU  iibroa  analyticoa  poathumoi  anno 
les;  editoa  vidisie  mulli  vii   dubitant; 

cum  cailculo  geometriiB  Carteeiana?.  Sane 
jam  Haniotua  Bquationem  nihilo  lequi- 
lem  poauit,  «t  bine  derivavit,  quomodo 

cum  in  se  invicem,  et  quomodo  radicum 
auctione,     diminutiane.    mulliplicatione 

quomodo  proinde  natura,  et  conititutio 
aquation um  et  radicum  cognosci  poasit 
ei  terminorum  babitudine  Itaqu«  nai^ 
rat  releberrimua  WalliBius,  Roberraliutn, 
qui  miratus  erat.  unde  Cartesio  in  men- 
tern  leniswt  palmarium  illud,  >qua< 
tionem  ponere  lequalem  nihilo  ad  inatar 
unius  quantitatia,  ostenso  sibi  a  Domino 
de  Caveadiah  libra  Harrioti  exclamssse. 
il  I'a  «u  I  il  I'a  tu  '.  lidil,  vidif.     Reduc- 


tudine  baculi  preaii  ja: 
bravere.      Circa  icidem 


Domi 


aon  pari 


ladum- 
M.  Antonio  de 
B  accepit.    Kep- 


magistrun  . 
ante  ae  martalea  longo  interrallo  ante- 
gresaum,  fatetur  Canesiua  in  epiatolis 
fiHoiliarihus ;  nam  in  aciiptia,  qua  ipse 
edidit,  king(>  abeat  a  tali  confesuone 
aut  laude ;  tametsi  ilia  ratio,  qun  ra- 
lionum  directionem  eiplicat.  el  compo- 
ai^one  nimirum  duplicis  conatus  perpen  • 
diculaiii  ad  superfieiem  H  ad  eandem 
parallel!,  diaert^  apud  Kepleruni  extet, 
qui  eodem,  ut  CaTtcalua,  modo  nquali- 
tatem   angulorum  ineidentia  et  refleii- 


paret,  in 


imodicus  contemptor  aliorum.  et 
ipiditatc  ab  artlGciia  Don  abtli- 
neni,  qu»  parum  generosa  TJdcri  pot- 
aunt.  Atque  hieo  profeeto  non  dico 
animo  obtrectandi  viro,  quern  mirificd 
Kstimoi  sed  eo  conailio,  ut  cuique  luum 

Eorbeat ;  jusllssimum  enim  est,  ut  inven- 
toiibus  sum  honoa  conste^  nee  aublatis 
TJrtutum  prsmiia  prieclara  faciendi  stu- 
diuni refrigescat.  Leibniti,apudBnieker, 
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may  perhaps  be  thought  by  candid  minds,  that  we  cannot 
iq)ply  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  coincidence  of  reasoning  in 
men  of  acute  and  inqubitive  spirits,  as  feirly  as  we  may  to 
that  of  style  or  imagery ;  but,  if  we  hold  strictly  that  the 
old  writer  may  cl^m  the  exclusive  praise  of  a  philosophical 
discovery,  we  must  regret  to  see  such  a  multitude  of  feathers 
plucked  from  the  wing  of  an  eagle. 

IIS.  The  name  of  Descartes  as  a  great  metaphysical 
writer  has  revived  in  some  measure  of  late  years ; 
and  this  has  been  chiefly  owing,  among  ourselves,  <"■»  °' 
to  Dugald  Stewart,  in  France,  to  the  growing  dis- 
position of  their  philosophers  to  cast  away  their  idols  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  "  I  am  disposed,"  says  our  Scottish 
philosopher,  "  to  date  the  origin  of  the  true  philosophy  of 
mind  from  the  Principia  (why  not  the  earlier  works  ?)  of 
Descartes,  rather  than  from  the  Organum  of  Bacon,  or  the 
Essays  of  Locke  ;  without,  however,  meaning  to  compare  the 
French  author  with  our  two  countrymen,  either  as  a  con- 
tributor to  our  stock  of  factg  relating  to  the  intellectual 
phtenomena,  or  as  the  author  of  any  important  conclusion 
concerning  the  general  laws  to  which  they  may  be  referred." 
ITie  excellent  edition  by  M.  Cousin,  in  which  idone  the  entire 
works  of  Descartes  can  be  found,  is  a  homage  that  France 
has  recently  offered  to  his  memory,  and  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  studious  both  of  metaphysical  and  mathematical 
philosophy.  I  have  made  use  of  no  other,  though  it  might 
be  desirable  for  the  inquirer  to  have  the  Latin  original  at  his 
side,  especially  in  those  works  which  had  not  been  seen  in 
French  by  their  author. 


Sect.  IV. 

On  the  Melnphifticat  PhUotophy  of  Hohbet. 

lis.  The  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Hobbea  was  promul* 
gated  in  his  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  which  ap- 
peared in  1650.     This,  with  his  other  works,  De  '^■^'*' 
Give  and  De  Corpore  Politico,  were  fused  into  that 
great  and  general  system,  which  he  published  in  1651  ivith 
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the  title  of  Leviathan.  The  first  part  of  the  Leviathan,  "  Of 
Man,"  follows  the  several  chapters  of  the  treatise  on  Human 
Nature  with  much  regularity ;  but  so  numerous  are  the  en- 
largements or  omissions,  BO  many  are  the  variations  with 
which  the  author  has  expressed  the  same  positions,  that  they 
should  much  rather  be  considered  as  two  works,  than  as  two 
editions  of  the  same.  They  differ  more  than  Lord  Bacon's 
treatise,  De  Augmends  Scientiamm,  does  ft-om  his  Advance- 
ment of  Leaming.  I  shall,  however,  blend  the  two  in  a 
single  analysis,  and  this  I  shall  generally  give,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  consistently  with  my  own  limits,  in  the  very  words 
of  Hobhes.  His  language  is  so  lucid  and  concise,  that  it 
would  be  almost  as  improper  to  put  an  algebraical  process  in 
different  terms  as  acme  of  his  metaphysical  paragraphs.  But 
as  a  certain  degree  of  abridgement  cannot  he  dispensed  with, 
the  reader  must  not  take  it  for  granted,  even  where  inverted 
commas  denote  a  closer  attention  to  the  text,  that  nothing  is 
omitted,  although,  in  such  cases,  I  never  hold  it  permissible 
to  make  any  change. 

114.  All  single  thoughts,  it  is  the  primary  tenet  of  Hobbes, 
niithKHTdT  ^■'C  representations  or  appearances  of  some  quality 
•™*"™  of  a  body  without  us,  which  is  commonly  called  an 
object.  "  There  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind,  whiiJi 
hath  not  at  first  totally,  or  by  parts,  been  begotten  upon  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  rest  are  derived  from  that  original."  • 
In  the  treatise  on  Human  Nature  he  dwells  long  on  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  sensation ;  and  if  no  alteration  had  been 
made  in  his  manuscript  since  he  wrote  his  dedication  to  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  in  l640,  he  must  be  owned  to  have  antici- 

pated  Descartes  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  doc- 
■kh  Du-     trines.     "  Because  the  image  in  vision,  consisting 

in  colour  and  shape,  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  qualities  of  the  object  of  that  sense,  it  is  no  hard  matter 
for  a  man  to  fell  into  this  opinion,  that  the  same  colour  and 
shape  are  the  very  qualities  themselves ;  and  for  the  same 
cause,  that  sound  and  noise  are  the  qualities  of  the  bell,  or  of 
the  air.  And  this  opinion  hath  been  so  long  received,  that 
the  contrary  must  needs  ^pear  a  great  paradox ;  and  yet 
the  introduction  of  species  visible  and  intelligible  (which  is 

■   Lcriathan,  c,  I. 
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necessary  for  the  miuntenaiice  of  that  opinion),  passing  to 
and  fro  from  the  object,  is  worse  than  any  paradox,  as 
being  a  plain  impossibility.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
make  plain  these  points :  1.  That  the  subject  wherein  colour 
and  image  are  inherent  is  not  the  object  or  thing  seen. 
2.  That  there  is  nothing  without  us  (really)  which  we  call 
an  image  or  colour.  8.  That  the  said  image  or  colour  is 
but  an  apposition  unto  us  of  the  motion,  agitation  or  altera- 
tion, which  the  object  worketh  in  the  brain,  or  spirits,  or 
some  external  substance  of  the  head.  4i.  That,  as  in  vision, 
so  also  in  conceptions  that  arise  from  the  other  senses,  the 
subject  of  their  inherence  is  not  the  object,  but  the  sentient."' 
And  this  he  goes  on  to  prove.  Nothing  of  this  will  be  found 
in  the  Discours  sur  la  Methode,  the  only  work  of  Descartes 
then  published ;  and,  even,  if  we  believe  Hobbes  to  have  in- 
terpolated this  chapter  after  he  had  read  the  Meditations,  he 
has  stated  the  principles  so  clearly  and  illustrated  it  so  copi- 
ously, that,  so  far  especially  as  Locke  and  the  English  meta- 
physicians took  it  up,  we  may  almost  reckon  him  another 
original  source. 

115.  The  second  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  "On  Imagi- 
nation,"  begins  with  one  of  those  acute  and  original 
observations  we  often  find  in  Hobbes  :  "  That  when  "i™«r,d 
a  thing  lies  still,  unless  somewhat  else  stir  it,  it  will 
lie  still  for  ever,  is  a  truth  that  no  man  doubts  of.  But  that 
when  a  thing  is  in  motion,  it  will  eternally  be  in  motion, 
unless  somewhat  stay  i^  though  the  reason  be  the  same, 
namely  that  nothing  can  change  itself,  is  not  so  easily  as- 
sented to.  For  men  measure,  not  only  other  men,  hut  all  other 
things,  by  themselves  ;  and  because  they  find  themselves 
subject  after  motion  to  p^n  and  lassitude,  think  every  thing 
else  grows  weary  of  motion  and  seeks  repose  of  its  own 
accord."  The  physical  principle  had  lately  been  established, 
but  the  reason  here  given  for  the  contrary  prejudice,  though 
not  the  sole  one,  is  ingenious  and  even  true.  Imagination 
he  defines  to  be  "conception  remaining,  and  by  little  and 
little  decaying  after  the  act  of  sense."!  This  he  afterwards 
expressed  less  happily,  "  the  gradual  decline  of  the  motion 
in  which  sense  consists ;"  Ms  phraseology  becoming  more  and 
•  Hum.  N.U  c.  2.  t  I'l-  '■  3- 
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more  tinctured  with  the  materialism  which  he  afTected  in  all 
his  philosophy.  Neitlier  definidon  seems  at  all  applicable  to 
the  imagination  which  calls  up  long  past  perceptions.  *'  This 
decaying  sense,  when  we  would  express  the  thing  itself  (I 
mean  fancy  itself),  we  call  imagination,  but  when  we  would 
express  the  decay,  and  signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old 
and  past,  it  is  called  memory.  So  that  imagination  and 
memory  are  but  one  thing,  which  for  divers  considerations 
hath  divers  nunes."  *  It  is  however  evident  that  imagin- 
adon  and  memory  are  disdnguished  by  something  more  than 
their  names."  The  second  fundamental  error  of  Hobbes  in 
his  metaphysics,  hia  extravagaint  nominalism,  if  so  it  should 
be  called,  appears  in  this  sentence,  as  the  first,  his  materi- 
alism, does  in  that  previously  quoted. 

116.  The  ptuenomena  of  dreaming  and  the  phantasms  of 
waking  men  are  considered  in  this  chapter  with  the  keen  ol>- 
servadon  and  cool  reason  of  Hobbes.  t  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  has  gone  more  profoundly  into  psychological  speculadons 
in  the  Leviathan  Uian  in  the  earlier  treadse ;  but  it  bears 
witness  more  frequendy  to  what  had  probity  been  the 
growth  of  the  intervening  period,  a  proneness  to  polidcal  and 
religious  allusion,  to  magnify  civil  and  to  depredate  ecclesi- 
astical power.  "  If  this  supersddous  fear  of  spirits  were 
taken  away,  and  with  it  prognosdcs  from  dreams,  false  pro- 
phecies and  many  other  things  depending  thereon,  by  which 
crafty  and  ambidous  persons  abuse  the  simple  people,  men 
would  be  much  more  fitted  than  they  are  for  civil  obecUence. 
And  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  schools ;  but  they 
rather  nourish  such  doctrine."  t 

117.  1^6  fourth  chapter  on  Human  Nature,  and  the 
inu^^  corresponding  third  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  en- 
°m'^- "'  tided  On  Discourse,  or  the  Consequence  and  Train 
KtoD.  ^£  Imaginadon,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in 

Hobbes,  as  they  contain  the  elements  of  that  theory  of  asso- 
ciadon,  which  was  slighdy  touched  afterwards  by  Locke, 
but  developed  and  pushed  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  Hartley. 
"  The  cause,"  he  says,  "  of  the  coherence  or  consequence  of 
one  conception  to  another  is  their  first  coherence  or  conse- 
quence at  that  dme  when  they  are  produced  by  sense :  as 

■  Ut.  d.  3.  -I   Hum.  NaL  c.  3.  I  Iil.  ibid. 
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for  iastauce,  from  St.  Andrew  the  mind  runneth  to  St. 
Peter,  because  their  names  are  read  together ;  from  St.  Peter 
to  a  stone,  from  the  same  cause ;  from  stone  to  foundation, 
because  we  see  them  together ;  and  for  the  same  cause  from 
foundation  to  church,  and  from  church  to  people,  luid  from 
people  to  tumult ;  and  according  to  this  example  the  mind 
maj  run  almost  from  any  thing  to  any  thing."  *  This  he 
illustrates  in  the  Leviathan  by  the  well-known  anecdote  of 
a  question  suddenly  put  by  one,  in  conversation  about  the 
death  of  Charles  1.,  "  ^^^t  was  the  value  of  a  Roman 
penny?"  Of  this  ditcourse,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a  larger  sense 
of  the  word  than  is  usual  with  the  logicians,  he  mentions 
several  kinds ;  and  after  observing  that  the  remembrance  of 
succession  of  one  thing  to  another,  that  is,  of  what  was  an- 
tecedent and  what  consequent  and  what  concomitant,  is  called 
an  experiment,  adds,  that  '*  to  have  had  many  experiments, 
is  what  we  call  experience,  which  is  nothing  else  but  remem- 
brance of  what  antecedents  have  been  followed  by  what  con- 
sequents." t 

118.  "  No  man  can  have  a  conception  of  the  future,  for 
the  future  is  not  yet,  but  of  our  conceptions  of  the 
past  we  make  a  future,  or  rather  calf  past  future  ''"'''™*" 
relatively."  t  And  again  :  "  The  present  only  has  a  being 
in  nature ;  tilings  past  have  a  being  in  the  memory  only, 
but  things  to  come  have  no  being  at  all ;  the  future  being 
but  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  applying  the  sequels  of  actions 
past  to  the  actions  that  are  present,  which  with  most  cer- 
tainty is  done  by  him  that  has  most  experience,  but  not  with 
certainty  enough.  And  though  it  be  called  prudence,  when 
the  event  answereth  our  expectation,  yet  in  its  own  nature  it 
is  but  presumption."  S  "  When  we  have  observed  antece- 
dents and  consequents  frequently  associated,  we  take  one  for 
a  sign  of  the  other,  as  clouds  foretell  rain,  and  rain  is  a 
sign  there  have  been  douds.  But  signs  are  but  conjectural, 
and  their  assurance  is  never  full  or  evident.  For  though  a 
man  have  always  seen  the  day  and  night  to  follow  one 
another  hitherto,  yet  can  he  not  thence  conclude  they  shall 
do  so,  or  that  they  have  done  so,  eternally.     Experieuce 

t  Hum.  N»t.  c  4,  S  7. 
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concludeth  nothing  universally.  But  those  who  have  most 
experience  conjecture  best,  because  they  have  most  si^s  to 
conjecture  by  j  hence  old  men,  cteteria  paribus,  and  men  of 
quick  parts,  conjecture  better  than  the  young  or  dull."  • 
"  But  experience  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  advantage  of 
natural  and  extemporary  wit,  though  perhaps  many  young 
men  think  the  contrary."  "^There  is  a  presumption  of  Oie 
past  as  well  as  the  future  founded  on  experience,  as  when 
from  having  often  seen  ashes  after  fire,  we  infer  from  seeing 
them  again  that  there  has  been  fire.  But  this  is  as  conjec- 
tural as  our  expectations  of  the  future. t 

119'  In  the  last  paragr^h  of  the  chapter  in  the  Levia- 
than he  adds,  what  is  a  very  leading  principle  in 
.bien™  of  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  but  seems  to  have  no 
particular  relation  to  what  has  preceded.  "  What- 
soever we  imagine  is  finite ;  therefore  there  is  no  idea  or 
conception  of  any  thing  we  call  infinite.  No  man  can  have 
in  his  mind  an  imt^e  of  infinite  magnitude,  nor  conceive 
infinite  swiftness,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  force  or  infinite 
power.  When  we  say  any  thing  is  infinite,  we  signify  only 
that  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  ends  and  bounds  of  the 
things  named,  having  no  conception  of  the  thing,  but  of  our 
own  inability.  And  therefore  the  name  of  God  is  used,  not 
to  mal<e  us  conceive  him,  for  he  is  incomprehensible  and  his 
greatness  and  power  are  inconceivable,  but  that  we  may 
honour  him.  Also  because  whatsoever,  as  I  said  before, 
we  conceive,  has  been  perceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  at 
once,  or  by  parts  ;  a  man  can  have  no  thought,  representing 
any  thing,  not  subject  to  sense.  No  man,  therefore,  can  con- 
ceive any  thing,  but  he  must  conceive  it  in  some  place,  and 
indeed  with  8ome  determinate  magnitude,  and  which  may  be 
divided  into  parts,  nor  that  any  thing  Is  all  in  this  place,  and 
all  in  another  place  at  the  same  time,  nor  that  two  or  more 
things  can  be  in  one  and  the  same  place  at  once.  For  none 
of  these  things  ever  have,  or  can  be  incident  to  sense,  but 
are  absurd  speeches,  taken  upon  credit  without  any  signifi- 
cation at  all,  from  deceived  philosophers,  and  deceived  or 
deceiving  schoolmen."  This,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  sec- 
tion, had  been  already  discussed  with  Descartes.     The  para- 

•   Hum.  Nat.  c.  4.  t  Le»-  c  3- 
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logistn  of  Hobbes  coDsists  in  his  imposing  a  limited  sense  on 
the  word  idea  or  conception,  and  assuming  that  what  can- 
not be  conceived  according  to  that  sense  has  no  signification 
at  all. 

120.  The  next  chapter  being  the  fifth  in  one  treatise,  and 
the  fourth  in  the  other,  may  be  reckoned,  perhaps,  origin  oi 
the  most  valuable  as  well  as  original,  in  the  writings  '"«"«•• 
of  Hobbes.  It  relates  to  speech  and  language.  *'  The  inven- 
tion of  printing,"  he  begins  by  observing,  "  ^ough  ingenious, 
compared  with  the  invention  of  letters,  is  no  great  matter.  .  .  . 
But  the  most  noble  and  profitable  invention  of  all  others,  was 
that  of  speech,  consisting  of  names  or  appellations,  and  their 
connexion,  whereby  men  register  their  thoughts,  recall  them 
when  tbey  are  past,  and  also  declare  them  one  to  another  for 
mutual  utility  and  conversation  ;  without  which  there  had  been 
amongst  men  neither  commonwealth,  nor  society,  nor  content 
nor  peace,  no  more  than  among  lions,  bears,  and  wolves.  The 
first  author  of  speech  was  God  himself,  that  instructed  Adam 
how  to  name  such  creatures  as  he  presented  to  his  sight ;  for 
the  Scripture  goeth  no  further  in  this  matter.  But  this  was 
sufficient  to  direct  him  to  add  more  names,  as  the  experience 
and  use  of  the  creatures  should  give  him  occasion,  and  to  join 
them  in  such  manner  by  degrees,  as  to  make  himself  under- 
stood  ;  and  so  by  succession  of  time  so  much  language  might 
be  gotten  as  he  had  found  use  for,  though  not  so  copious  as 
an  orator  or  philosopher  has  need  of."  • 

121.  This  account  of  the  original  of  languf^e  appears  in 
general  as  probable  as  it  is  succinct  and  clear.    But 

the  assumption  that  there  could  have  been  no  society  t*"^ 
or  mutual  peace  among  mankind  without  language, 
the  ordinary  instrument  of  contract,  is  too  much  founded  upon 
his  own  political  speculations.  Nor  is  it  proved  by  the  com- 
parison to  lions,  bears,  and  wolves,  even  if  the  analogy  could 
be  admitted ;  since  the  state  of  warfare  which  he  here  inti- 
mates to  be  natural  to  man,  does  not  commonly  subsist  in 
these  wild  animals  of  the  same  species.  Stevis  inter  se  con- 
venit  itrsis,  is  an  old  remark.  But  taking  mankind  with  as 
much  propensity  to  violence  towards  each  other  as  Hobbes 
could  suggest,  is  it  speech,  or  reason  and  the  sense  of  self- 
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interest,  which  has  restrfuned  this  within  the  houndaries 
imposed  on  it  by  dvil  society  ?  The  position  appears  to  be, 
that  man,  with  every  other  faculty  and  attribute  of  his  nature, 
except  language,  could  never  have  lived  in  community  with 
his  fellows.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  mechaiusm  of  such  a 
comniunity  would  have  been  very  imperfect.  But  possessing 
his  rational  powers,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  might  not  have 
devised  signs  to  make  known  his  special  wanta,  or  why  he 
might  not  have  attained  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  his  species 
and  foundation  of  society,  the  exchange  of  what  he  liked  less 
for  what  he  liked  better. 

122.  This  vrill  appear  more  evident,  and  the  ex^gerated 

notions  of  the  school  of  Hobbes  as  to  the  absolute 
oitpn^tn-  necessity  of  language  to  the  mutual  relations  of  man- 
kind will  be  checked,  by  considering  what  was  not 
so  well  understood  in  his  age  as  at  present,  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  those  who  are  born  deaf,  and  the  resources  which 
they  are  able  to  employ.  It  can  hanSy  be  questioned,  but 
that  a  number  of  families  thrown  together  in  this  unfortunate 
situation,  without  other  intercourse,  could  by  the  exercise  of 
their  natur^  reason,  as  well  as  the  domestic  and  social  affec- 
tions, constitute  themselves  into  a  sort  of  commonwealth, 
at  least  as  regular  as  that  of  ants  and  bees.  But  those  whom 
we  have  known  to  want  the  use  of  speech  have  also  wanted 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  have  thus  been  shut  out  from  many 
assistances  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  which  our  hypothesis 
need  not  exclude.  The  fair  supposition  is  that  of  a  number 
of  persons  merely  dumb  j  and  Eilthough  they  would  not  have 
laws  or  learning,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  they  might 
maintain  at  least  a  patriarchal,  if  not  a  political,  society  for 
many  generations.  Upon  the  lowest  supposition,  they  could 
not  be  inferior  to  the  Chimpanzees,  who  are  said  to  live  in 
communities  in  the  forests  of  Angola. 

123.  The  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  depending 
i,„  g,  wholly  on  that  which  they  had  one  to  another  when 
''*°^-       produced  by  tile  senses,  they  cannot  be  recalled  at 

our  choice  and  the  need  we  have  of  them,  '*  but  as  it  chanceth 
us  to  hear  and  see  such  things  as  shall  bring  them  to  our 
mind.  Hence  brutes  are  unable  to  call  what  they  want  to 
mind,  and  often,  though  they  hide  food,  do  not  know  where 
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to  find  it.  But  man  has  the  power  to  set  up  marks  or  sen- 
sible objects,  and  remember  thereby  somewhat  past,  lite 
most  eminent  of  these  are  names  or  articulate  sounds,  by 
which  we  recall  some  concepdou  of  things  to  which  we  give 
those  names ;  as  the  appellation  white  briogeth  to  remem- 
brance the  quality  of  such  objects  as  produce  that  colour  or  con- 
ception in  UB.  It  is  by  names  that  we  are  capable  of  science, 
as  for  instance,  that  of  number ;  for  beasts  cannot  number  for 
want  of  words,  and  do  not  miss  one  or  two  out  of  their  young, 
nor  could  a  man  without  repeating  orally  or  mentally  the 
words  of  number  know  how  many  pieces  of  money  may  be 
before  him."*  We  have  here  another  assumption,  that  the 
numbering  faculty  is  not  stronger  in  man  than  in  brutes,  and 
also  that  the  former  could  not  have  found  out  how  to  divide 
a  heap  of  coins  into  parcels  without  the  use  of  words  of  num- 
ber. The  experiment  might  be  tried  with  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child. 

124.  Of  names  some  are  proper,  and  some  common  to 
many  or  universal,  there  being  nothing  in  the  world 
universal  but  names,  for  the  Uiings  named  are  every  o^'dm  ' 
one  of  them  individual  and  singular.  '*  One  uni- 
versal name  is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude 
in  some  quality  or  other  accidents  >  and  whereas  a  proper 
name  bringeth  to  mind  one  thing  only,  unlversals  recall  any 
one  of  those  many."t  "The  universality  of  one  name  to 
many  things  hath  been  the  cause  that  men  think  the  things 
are  themselves  universal,  and  so  seriously  contend  that  besides 
Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been, 
or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  something  else  that  we  call 
man,  viz.  man  in  general,  deceiving  themselves  by  taking 
the  universal  or  general  appellation  for  the  thing  it  signifieth.t 

*  Hum.  Nat.  c  5.  of  lomawoTd  oi  name     Tbui  when  la 

t  Lev.  0.1.  aiiitiial,orialaDe,(w  ■  gbatt  (ipectrumj, 

t  **  An  uni'renaB,"   he    ujs   in    hia  or  uij  thing  elw  ia  called  univenal,  we 

Logic.  "  i»  not  *  Tume  of  inuiy  thingi  are  not  la  uadcntand  that  any  man  or 

eotleetiTilf ,  (nil  of  «ch  taken  aepaiatetf  (tone  or  anj  Ihiug  else  was,  or  is,  or  can 

(ugilJalim  lumptoruni).     Mania  not  the  be,    an    univenal,  but    onl/  that   th«« 

name  of  tbe  buman  apeciea,  in  general,  «ordi*ninnal,itone,  and  the  like,areuni- 

but  or  each  aingle  nun,  Piiter,  John,  and  Teraal  nanm,  that  is,  nanin  common  to 

the  reat,  upntatelj.     Therefore  thiiuni.  many  thin ga,  and  tlic  conceptions  eorrc- 

lenal  name  ii  not  the  name  of  anjr  thing  aponding  to  tlicm  in  the  mind  are  the 

eiiiting  in  natuie,  nor  of  mj  idea  or  images  and  phaatanoa  of  single  aiumalt 

pbanlaatn  fbrmed  in  (he  niindi  but  alnp  or  other  things.    And  therefoie  ve  do  not 
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For  if  one  should  desire  the  pfdnter  to  make  him  the  picture 
of  a  man,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  of  a  man  in  general, 
he  meaneth  no  more,  but  that  the  painter  should  choose  what 
man  he  pleaseth  to  draw,  which  must  needs  be  some  of  them 
that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be,  none  of  which  are  uni> 
versal.  But  when  he  would  have  him  to  draw  the  picture  of 
the  king,  or  any  particular  person,  he  Hmiteth  the  painter  to 
that  one  person  he  chooseth.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there 
is  nothing  universal  but  names,  which  are  therefore  called 
indefinite."  • 

135.  "  By  this  imposition  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some 
«ow  In-  of  stricter  signification,  we  turn  the  reckoning  of  the 
'**^"  consequences  of  things  imagined  in  the  mind  into  a 
reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  appellations."  t  Hence  he 
thinks  that  though  a  man  bom  deaf  and  dumb  might  by  me- 
ditation know  that  the  angles  of  one  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  he  could  not,  on  seeing  another  triangle  of  dif- 
ferent shape,  infer  the  same  without  a  similar  process.  But 
by  the  help  of  words,  after  having  observed  uie  equality  is 
not  consequent  on  any  thing  peculiar  to  one  triangle,  but  on 
the  number  of  sides  and  angles  which  is  common  to  all,  he  , 
registers  his  discovery  in  a  proposition.  This  is  surely  to 
confound  the  antecedent  process  of  reasoning  with  what  he 
calls  the  registry,  which  follows  it.  The  instance,  however, 
is  not  happily  chosen,  and  Hobbes  has  conceded  the  whole 
point  in  question,  by  admitting  that  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition could  be  observed,  which  cannot  require  the  use  of 

need,  ia    order   to    underttand  what    U  eipreul;,  though  not  quite  penpieuousi;, 

tneant  b;  fin  universal,  any  other  (acuity  from  a  pauage  in  the  Compulalio,  ate 

lliui  that  of  imaftl nation,  b;  vhich  we  Logica,  hii  Latin  Ireatise  published  after 

remember  that  such  wordi  have  excited  the  Leviathan.      Quomodo  aulem  animo 

DTooe  partioulai  thing,  ■ometimee  of  an-  addire    it    mUmAn*    Klemtu    uno    aut 

other."     Cap.  S.§9.      Imagination   and  altera   eiemplo    ostendendum    eat.       Si 

memory  are  tued  bj  Hobbes  almoit  as  quia  ergo    e  longinqua  aliquid  obscuri 

■ynonyma.  vldeat,  etai  nulla  sint  imponta  vocaliula. 

■  Hum.  Nat.  c  5.  habet    tamen   t^i   rei   idani   eandem 

f  It  ma;  deserve  to  be  remarked  that  propter  qusm  imporitis  nunc  *oeabulia 

Hobbe*  himself,  nominaliit   as    he  vas.  dicit  earn  rein  cne  eorpua.      Poatquam 

did  not  limit  reaioning  to  compaTiaon  of  autem  propius  acceSHril,  vidcritque  can. 

propnitiona,  &a  aome  later  vrilers  have  dem  rem  certo  quodam  modo  nunc  una, 

been  inclined  to  do,  and  at  in  his  objec-  nunc  alio  in  loco  esse,  babebit  ^usdem 

tiona  to  Descartes  be  might  seem  to  do  ideam  navam,  propter  quam  nunc  talcm 

himself.     This  maj  be  inferred  from  the  rem  animatam  vocat,  &c.  p.  2, 
Bcntenco  quoted   in  the  text,  and  aton 
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words.*  He  expresses  the  next  sentence  with  more  felicity. 
"  And  thus  the  consequence  found  in  one  particular  comes  to 
be  registered  and  remembered  as  an  universal  rule,  and  dis- 
charges our  mental  reckoning  of  time  and  place ;  and  delivers 
us  from  all  labour  of  the  mind  saving  the  first,  and  makes 
that  which  was  found  true  here  and  now  to  be  true  in  all 
times  andplaces."  t 

1S6.  Ine  equivocal  use  of  names  makes  it  often  difficult 
to  recover  those  conceptions  for  which  they  were  ThowbiKt 
designed  "  not  only  in  the  language  of  others,  ™"'°'"*- 
wherein  we  are  to  consider  the  drift  and  occasion  and  con- 
texture of  the  speech,  as  well  as  the  words  themselves,  but 
in  our  own  discourse,  which  being  derived  from  the  custom 
and  common  use  of  speech,  representeth  unto  ua  not  our  own 
conceptions.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  ability  in  a  man,  out  of 
the  words,  contexture,  and  other  circumstancea  of  language,  to 
deliver  himself  from  equivocation,  and  to  find  out  the  true 
meaning  of  what  is  said ;  and  this  is  it  we  call  understand- 
ing."1:  "  If  speech  be  peculiar  to  man,  as  for  ought  I  know 
it  is,  then  is  understanding  peculiar  to  him  also ;  understand- 
ing  bdng  nothing  else  but  conception  caused  by  speech."  § 
This  definition  is  arbitrary  and  not  conformable  to  the  usual 
sense.  "True  and  felse,"  he  observes  afterwards,  "are 
attributes  of  speech  not  of  things  ;  where  speech  is  not,  there 
is  neither  truth  nor  iUsehood,  though  there  may  be  error. 
Hence  as  truth  consists  in  the  right  ordering  of  names  in  our 
affirmations,  a  man  that  seeks  precise  truth  hath  need  to  re- 
member what  every  word  he  uses  stands  for  and  place  it 

■  The  derooDslration  of  the   thirty-  an^  ekmtntarf  demaiutritum,   such   u 

secoDd  propomtion  or  Euclid  could  leave  tnighc  occur  In  Ihe  inruicy  aTgeometr)!, 

no  one  in  doubt  vhether  thi>  property  withuut  making  use  of  the  property  ot 

were  common  to  all  trungleB.    after    it  parallel  lines,   isiumed    in    the    tvelfth 

had  been  proved  in  a  lingle  instance.      It  axiom  of  Euclid,  the  dilGculties  eonse- 

is  said,  honeier,  to  be  recorded   by  an  quent  on  that  assumption  would  readily 

Vicicnt  writer,  that    this  diiooTery  was  be  evaded.       See  the  Note  on    Euclid, 

first  made  ai  to  equilateral,  afterwards  as  i.  29.,  by  Plajbir,  who  has  giien  a  de- 

to  isosceles,  and  lastly  ai  to  other  Irian.  uionMratlon  of  his   own,  but  one  which 

f[lea.     Stewart's  Philosophy  of  Human  invoives  the  idea  of  motion  rather  more 

Mind,  vol.  ii.  chap.  It.  seot-S.    llieniode  then  was  usual  nith  the  Greeks  in  (heir 

of  proof  must  have  been  different  from  elementary  propositions, 

that  of  Euclid.      And  tb is  might  paasiblj  f  Lev. 

lead  ua  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  tradi-  j   Hum.  Nat. 

tion.      For  if  the  equalitj  of  the  angles  of  §   Lev. 
a  triangle  to  two  right  angles  admitted  of 
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accordingly.  In  geometry,  the  only  science  hitherto  known, 
men  begin  by  definitions.  And  every  man  who  aspires  to 
true  knowledge  should  examine  the  definitions  of  former 
authors,  and  either  correct  them  or  make  them  anew.  For 
the  errors  of  definitions  multiply  themselves,  according  as  the 
reckoning  proceeds,  and  lead  men  into  absurdities,  which  at 
last  they  see,  but  cannot  avoid  without  reckoning  anew  from 
the  beginning  in  which  lies  the  foundation  of  their  errors. 

In  the  right  definition  of  names,  lies  the  first  use 

of  speech,  which  is  the  acquisition  of  science.  And  in  wrong 
or  no  definitions  lies  the  first  abuse  from  which  proceed  all 
^se  and  senseless  tenets,  which  make  those  men  that  take 
their  instruction  from  the  authority  of  books,  and  not  from 
their  own  meditation,  to  be  as  much  below  the  condition  of 
ignorant  men,  as  men  endued  with  true  science  are  above  it. 
For  between  true  science  and  erroneous  doctrine,  ignorance 
is  in  the  middle.  Words  are  wise  men's  counters,  they  do 
but  reckon  by  them  ;  but  they  are  the  money  of  fools."  * 
137>  "The  names  of  sudi  things  as  aSect  us,  that  is, 

which  please  and  displease  us,  because  all  men  be 
tm^j  \m-    not  alike  afiected  with  the  same  thing,  nor  the  same 

man  at  all  times,  are  in  the  common  discourse  of 
men  of  inconstant  signification.  For  seeing  all  names  are 
imposed  to  signify  our  conceptions,  and  all  our  affections  are 
but  conceptions,  when  we  conceive  the  same  thoughts  dif- 
ferently, we  can  hardly  avoid  different  naming  of  them.  For 
though  the  nature  of  that  we  conceive  be  the  same,  yet  the 
diversity  of  our  reception  of  it,  in  respect  of  different  con- 
stitutions of  body  and  prejudices  of  opinion,  gives  every  thing 
a  tincture  of  our  different  passions.  And  therefore,  in  rea- 
soning, a  man  must  take  heed  of  words,  which,  besides  the 
signification  of  what  we  imagine  of  their  nature,  have  a  sig- 
nification also  of  the  nature,  disposition,  and  interest  of  the 
speaker  j  such  as  are  the  names  of  virtues  and  vices ;  for 
one  man  calleth  wisdom  what  another  calleth  fear,  and  one 
cruelty  what  another  justice ;  one  prodigality  what  another 
magnanimi^,  and  one  gravity  what  another  stupidity,  &c. 
And  therefore  such  names  can  never  be  true  grounds  of  any 
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ratiocination.  No  more  can  metaphors  and  tropes  of  speech, 
but  these  are  less  dangerous,  because  they  profess  their  in- 
constancy, which  the  other  do  not."*  Thus  ends  this  chapter 
of  the  Leviathan,  which,  with  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
treatise  on  Human  Nature,  are,  notwithstanding  what  appear 
to  me  some  erroneous  principles,  as  full,  perhaps,  of  deep  and 
original  thoughts  as  any  other  pages  of  equal  length  on  the 
art  of  reasoning  and  philosophy  of  language.  Many  have 
borrowed  from  Hobbes  without  naming  him  ;  and  in  fact  he 
is  the  founder  of  the  nominalist  school  in  England.  He  may 
probably  have  conversed  with  Bacon  on  these  subjects ;  we 
see  much  of  that  master's  style  of  illustration.  But  as  Bacon 
was  somedmes  too  excursive  to  sift  particulars,  so  Hobbes 
has  sometimes  wanted  a  comprehensive  view. 

128.  "There  are,"  to  proceed  with  Hobbes,  "two  kinds 
of  knowledge ;  the  one,  sense,  or  knowledge  original, 
and  remembrance  of  the  same ;  the  other,  science,  °°' 
or  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  propositions,  derived  from  un- 
derstanding. Both  are  but  experience,  one  of  things  from 
without,  the  other  from  the  proper  use  of  words  in  language, 
and  experience  being  but  remembrance,  all  knowledge  is 
remembrance.  Knowledge  implies  two  things,  truth  and 
evidence ;  the  latter  is  the  concomitance  of  a  man's  conception 
with  the  words  that  signify  such  conception  in  the  act  of 
ratiocination."  If  a  man  does  not  annex  a  meaning  to  his 
words,  his  conclusions  are  not  evident  to  him.  "  Evidence  is 
to  truth  as  the  sap  to  the  tree,  which,  so  far  as  it  creepeth 
dong  with  the  body  and  branches,  keepeth  them  alive  ;  when 
it  forsaketh  them  diey  die  ;  for  this  evidence,  which  is  mean- 
ing with  our  words,  is  the  life  of  truth."  "  Science  is  evi- 
dence of  truth,  from  some  beginning  or  principle  of  sense. 
The  first  prindple  of  knowledge  is  that  we  have  such  and 
such  conceptions ;  the  second,  that  we  have  thus  and  thus 
named  tlie  things  whereof  they  are  conceptions  ;  the  third  is, 
that  we  have  joined  those  names  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
true  propositions  ;  the  fourth  and  last  is,  that  we  have  joined 
these  propositions  in  such  manner  as  they  be  concluding,  and 
the  truth  of  the  conclusion  said  to  be  known."  t 
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1S9-  Reasoning  is  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  parcels. 
"  In  whatever  matter  there  is  room  for  addition  and 
"''  subtraction,  there  is  room  for  reason  ;  and  where 
these  have  no  place,  then  reason  has  nothing-  at  all  to  do."  * 
This  is  neither  as  perspicuously  expressed,  nor  as  satisfactorily 
illustrated,  as  is  usual  with  Hobbes;  but  it  is  true  that  all 
syllogistic  reasoning  is  dependent  upon  quantity  alone,  and 
consequently  upon  that  which  is  capEd>le  of  addidon  and  sub- 
traction, l^is  seems  not  to  have  been  clearly  perceived  by 
some  writers  of  the  old  Aristotelian  school,  or  perhaps  by 
some  others,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  have  a  notion  that 
the  relation  of  a  genus  to  a  species,  or  a  predicate  to  its  sub- 
ject,  considered  merely  as  to  syllogism  or  deductive  reasoning, 
is  something  diSerent  from  that  of  a  whole  to  its  parts  -,  which 
would  deprive  that  logic  of  its  chief  boast,  its  axiomatic  evi- 
dence. But,  as  this  would  appear  too  dry  to  some  readers, 
I  shall  pursue  it  fu-ther  in  a  note,  t 

•  Ler.  c  5,  A,  or  A  — Y,  h  conulned  In  B,  or  ih«t 

t  DugJd  Stewart  (ElemenU  of  Phi-  b  may    be  eipreased    by  A  _  y  +  X. 

losophy,  &c.  vol.  II.  ch.  ii.  lecl.  S.)  bas  go  also  wlien  we   my.  Some  A  is  not 

Ireated  this  theory  of  Hobba  on   res-  b,  we  equaU;  dioide  iha  ctu»  or  genus 

soiling,  u    well    «s    th«t    of    Condillac,  g  [,,,0    A— Y   and    X,  or    atsert    that 

which  seems  much  the  ssme.  with  great  g  ^  ^^^  _^  ^  ;    bui.  in  this  esse,    the 

Mont,  as  -  K»  puenle  to  admit  of  (..  e.  subject  i.  no  longer  A-Y.  but  the  re- 

require)  refiiUtion."  J  i°   ^^  n>,«lf  ^J^^      ^,  „ther%.rt  of  A.  namelj,  Y  i 

thmk    the    language  of  Hobb^  ei.her  ^^j  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^J^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^f 

here,  or  a.  quoted   bjr  Stewart  from  his  ,^g  p„die„e.      Finally,  in  the  univereal 

«u',U"'"But""l  «:^n^^el'p"l^rngTf  "^'i".  N£_AJ""i"'er  A- Y  nor  Y> 

opinion  that  he    is    suhaUntially  right.  '»  B.  the    A-V  of  the    predicate    *«- 

For  surely,  when  we  astert  thai  A  ia  B,  nishei   or  has  no  value,  and   B  becomes 

we  assert  tbal  all  things  which  fall  under  equal  to  X,  which  is  incapable  of  mea- 

the  class  B,   Ukcn  collectively,  compre-  surement  with  A,  and  consequently  with 

bend  A;  or,  that    B  =  A  +  Xi   B  being  either  A-Y  or  Y,   which  make   up   A. 

here  put,  it  is  to  be  objerved,  not  for  (he  Now  if  wo  combine   this  with  anolher 

ra  pradieats  itself,  but  for  the  concrete,  proposition,  in  order  to  form  a  syllogism, 

di  quibta    BmiHcandim  t$t.      I  mention  and   say  tHit   C  is  A.  we  find,  as  before. 

this,  because  this  elliptical    use    of  the  that  A-C  +  Z  ;    and    substituting    thU 

word  oredicate  seems  to  have  occasioned  'ilue  of  A  in  the  former  proposition,  it 

«,me    confusion    In    writers    on    logic,  appears     that     B  =  C  +  Z  +  X.        Then. 

The  predicate,  strictly  taken,  being  an  al-  in  the  conclusion,  we  have,  C  is  B  j  that 

tribute  or  quality,  cannot  be  said  to  in-  is,  C  1>  a  part  of  C  +  Z  +  X.      And  the 

elude  or  contain   the    Bubjeet      But   to  some  in  the  three  other  esses  or  moods 

return,    when    we    say    B-A  +  X,    or  of  the    Bgure.     This    seems    to    be,  in 

B-X-A,  since  we  do    not   compere,  plainer  terms,   what    Hobbcs  means  by 

inauchapropo«ition,a>  is  here  supposed,  addition  or  subtraction  of  parcels,  and 

A  with   X.wa  only    mean   that  A  =  A,  what  Condillac  means   by  rather  a  lai 

or,  that  a  certain  part  of  B  Is  the  same  eipression,   that    equations   and    propo- 

as  itself.      Again,  in  »  particular  affinna-  siilons  are    at   bottom    ihe  same,  or,  as 

tire.  Some  A  is  B,  we  astcrt  that  part  of  he  phrases  it  better,  "I'fridence  de  rai- 
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1 30.  A  man  may  reckoa  without  the  use  of  words  in  par- 
ticular things,  as  in  conjecturing  from  the  sight  of  r,,„  ,^ 
any  thing  what  is  likely  to  follow  j  and  if  he  reckons  •°°'°'- 

ion  eoiuiitc  uniquemrot  dam  I'ideotit^. '  ttuth  of  the  propoaition  cotnes    h;  the 

If  we  add  to  this,  u  he  probablj  in-  help  of  Ihii  comparlnn  of  men  in  the 

trnded,  Don-identilx,  u  the  condition  of  suhject  with  men  in  the  predicate  ;  but 

all  negative  coocluiions,  it  aeems  to  be  the  very  oiture  of  the  proposition  dit- 

no  more  tban  ia  necc«irily  inrolved  in  covtn  ■  constant  FEtation  betireen  tlie 

the  fundamental  principle  of  ayllogism,  individuali  or  the  human  upecieB  and  that 

the  dictum  dr  omni  tt  nulh;  nhich  ma;  mortctity  which  is  predicated    of  them 

be  thus  reduced  to  its  ahorteit  termi:  along  with  others;  and   it  it  in  this,  not 

"  Whatever  can  be  dinded  into  parts,  iU'  in    an    identical    equation,    as    Didrrot 

eludes  all  those  parts,  and  nothing  else."  seems  to  have  thought,  that  our  kiune- 

Thit    ii    not    limited    to    mathematical  hds*  consists. 

quantity,  hut  includes  every  thing  which  Tlie  remarks  of  Stewart's  friend.   M. 

admits  of  more  and  let!i.      Hobbes  has  a  Frevoet  of  Geneva,  on  the  principle  of 

good  passage  in  his  Logic  an  this :    Non  identity  at    the    basis    of  mathematical 

putandum  est  computationi,  id  est,  rati-  science,  and  which   the  (braiei  baa  can- 

ocitulioni  in  numeiii  tantum  Incum  esse,  didly  aubjoined  to  bii  own  volume,  ap- 

tooquam  bomj    a    cnleris    animantibus,  pear  to    me  very  satistkctorj.      Stewart 

quod  cen^uisae  nsrralur  Pythagoras,  soU  comet  to  admit  that  the  dispute  ia  nearly 

numerandifacultate  distinctusesset;  nam  verbalj  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  ori- 

et  magnitude   magnitudini,  corpus  cor-  glnally  treated  it  as  such ;  and  the  prin- 

pori,  motus  motui,  tempua  tempori,  gra-  ciple  itielr,  both  as  applied  to  geometry 

dut  qualitatia  gradui,  actio  actioni,  con-  and  to  logic,  it,  in  my  opinion,  of  tome 

ceptus  coneeptui,  proportio  proportioni,  importance  to  the  cleaniera  of  our  con- 

oratio  orationi,  nomen  nomini,  in  quibut  eeplioni  as  to  those  sciences.     It  inay  be 

omne  philotophia  genus  contiuelur,  ad-  added,  that  Stewart's  ohjeelion    to    the 

jici  adimique  potest.  principle  of  identity  as  the  boiis  of  geo- 

But  it  does  not  follow  bj  any  means  metrical  reasonini;  is  len  fbrcible  in  ita 

that  we  ahould  assent  to  the  strange  pas-  application  to  syllogism.      He  is  willing 

sages  quoted  by  Stewart  from  Condillac  to  admit  that  magnitudes  capable  irf  eo- 

and  Diderot,  which  reduce  all  kmiwled^  incidence    by    immediate    tuperpoaition 

to  identical  propoaitioni.      Even  in  geo'  may  be  reckoned  identical,  but  acru|ilea 

metty.  where    the    objects    are    atiictly  to  apply  such  a  word  to  those  which  are 

magniludea,    the    countless    variety    in  dissimilar  in  figure,  at  the  rectangles  of 

which  their  relations  may  be  eihibitcd  the  means  and  cilremes  of  four  propor- 

constitutes  the  riches  of  that  ineihant-  tionsl  lines.      Neither  one  nor  the  other 

tiUc  science;  and  in  moral   or  physical  are,  in  fact,  identical  as  real  quanliliet, 

propositions,    the   relation    of    quantity  the  former  being    necesurily  conceived 

between  the    tubject    and    predicate,  as  to  dilTer  from  each  other  by  position  in 

coDcretct,    which    enables    them    to    lie  space,  as  much  as  the  latter  ;  to  tliat  the 

compared,  though  it  is  the  sole  founda.  expression  be  quotes  from   Aritlotle,  if 

til m  of  all  ffemeral  dfductiB^  rtmoninfft  or  ravToii  ij  frr^rrfi  tv6TTtt,  or  any   similar 

aytlogism,  has    nothing   to  do  with  the  one  of  modern  mathemalieians,  can  only 

other  properties  or  relations,  of  which  refer  to  the  abstract  magnitude  of  their 

we  obtain  a  knowledge  by  meant  of  that  areai,   which    being    divisible    into    the 

comparison.     In  mathematical  reasoning,  same  number  of  equal    parts,  they  are 

we  infer  as  to  quantity  through  the  me-  called  the  same.       And  there  leemt    no 

dium  of  quantity;    in   other   reatoning,  real  difference  in  this   respect    between 

we  use  the  tame  medium,  but  our  in-  two  circles  of  equal  radii  and  two  such 

Terence  is  as  to  truths  which   do  not  lie  rectangles    aa    are    supposed  above,  the 

within  that  category.      Thus  in  the  hick-  identity  of  their  magnitudes  being  a  dit- 

neyed  iohtance,  All  man  are  mortal ;  that  tinct  truth,    independent    of  any  consi- 

ia,  mortal   creaturea   include   men   and  deration  either  of  their  figure  or  their 

lomething  more,  it  ia  absurd  to  atiert,  position.       But,  bowever   this    may  be. 

that  we  only  know  that  men  are  men.  the  identity  of  the  subject  with  part  of 

It  it  true  that  our   knowledge   of  the  the  predicate  In   an   afflnnatife  pmpo- 
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wrong,  it  is  error.     But  in  reasoning  on  general  words,  to 

fall  on  a  false  inference  is  not  error,  though  often  so  called, 

■itioQ  U  never    ficUtiout   but    reiL      It  that  X  ii  nolhmg,  or  ha  do  value,  It  is 

meuu  that  the  penona  or  things  in  the  plain  Ihac  the  aul^eet  meaniTei  the  entire 

one  are  Rtrietly  the  came  beings  vith  the  predieatd,  and   vice  verai^  the  predicate 

persons    or    things    to    which    thej   are  nienum  the  lubject;    in    other  words, 

compired   in  the  other,  though,  through  (*eh  is  taken  univerally,  or  distributed, 
some  difference  or  relations,  or  other  eir-  [A  critic  upon  the  fint  edition  baa  ob- 

cumstance,  they  are  eipressed  in  diOer-  served,  that  •■  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 

cnt    language.       It   is  oeedlen   to    give  in  these  propositions  the  predicate  i>  Dot 

eiamples,  B)  all  those  who  can  read  this  neeessaiilj  distributed  ;"  and  even  hints 

note  at  all  will  knov  how  to  find  them.  a  doubt  whether  I  understood  (he  tenm 

1  will  here  take  the  lihertjr  to  remark,  rightljr.    Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  liiiiL 

though  not  eloself  connected  with    the  p.  219,      lliis  suspicion  of  mj  ignoraitce 

present  subject,  that  Archbishop  Whate-  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  commonest 

I7  ia    not   quite   right   in  saying  (Ele-  words  in  logic  I  need  not  probably  repel  1 

meats  of  Logic,  p.  46.),  that  in  affiima-  as  to  the  peremptory  assertion    of  this 

tive  propositions  Ibe  predicate  is    luntr  critic,  without  any  proof  beyond  his  own 

distributed.      Besides  the  numeiotu  in-  authority,  that  in  propositions  denoting 

stances  where  this  is,  in  pcnat  of  fact,  equality  of  magnitude,  the  predicate  is 

the  case,  all  which  he   justly  excludce,  not  ntceuarily  distributed,  if  his  own  te- 

there  are  many  in  which  it  is  involved  flections  do  not  convince  bim,  I  can  only 

in  the    very  form    of   the    proposition,  refer  him  to  Aristotle's  words  ;  irrairTM 

Such  are  those  which  assert  identity  or  4  Urirtit  Ji^qi;  and  I  presume  be  does 

cquality.and  such  alsoareall  tboseparti-  110I  doubt  that  in  identical  propositions 

cular  affirnutions  which  have  previously  of  the  form,  A  est  A,  the  distribution  of 

been  cmecrUd  from  univenals.      Of  the  the  predicate,  or  the  convertibility  of  the 

first  sort  are  all  the  theorems    in    geo-  proposition,  which  is  the  suae  thing,  is 

metry,  asserting  an  equality  of  inagni-  manifest. _1S43.] 

tudes  or  ratios,  in  which  the  subject  and         [tteid  observes,  in  bis  Brief  Account 

predicate  may  always  change  places.     It  of  Aristotle's  Logic,  that  "  the   doctrine 

ia  true  that  in  the  instance  given  in  the  of  the  converuon  of  propositions  is  not 

work  quoted,  that  equilateral  triangles  are  so  complete  as  it  appears.      How,  for  in. 

equiangular,  the  converse  requires  a  se-  stance,  shall  we  convert  this  proposition, 

parate  praof,and  so  in  many  umilar  cases.  God  is  omniscient  ?"     Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

But  in  these  tbe  predicate  is  not  distri-  who,  as  editor  of  Reid,  undertakes  the 

buted  by  the  form  of  the  proposition  ;  defence  against  him  of  every  thing  in  tbe 

they  assert  no  equality  of  magnitude.  established   logic,    rather   curiously   an- 

'Tha  position,  that  where  such  equa-  swers,  in  his  notes  aa  this  passage  :  "  By 

lily    is    aflivmed,    the   predicate    is    not  saying,  An,  or  The,  omniscient  is  God. 

togieaUj/  distributed,  would  lead    to  the  (Hamilton's  edition  of    Reid,  p.  697.) 

consequence  that  it  can  only  be  coiiiicrtdl  The   rule  requires,    '■  An    omnixnent," 

into  a  particular  affirmation.      Thus  after  a  conversion  into  the  particular  ;  but,  as 

proving  that  the  square  of  the  hypolhe-  this  would  be  shocking,   he  substitutes, 

nuse,   in   all   right-angled   triangles,  is  as  an  alternative,  tAe,  which  is  to  take 

equal  to  those  of  the  aides,  we  could  only  generally  or  distribute  tbe  predicate  in 

infer  that  the  squares  of  the  tides    are  Ibe  first  proposition  j  and  to  this  the  na- 

MnuKiRH  equal  to   that  of  the  hypothe-  tureof  the  proposition  leads  us,as  it  does 

nuse,  which  could    not    be    maintained  in  in numetable  eases.      However,  as  lo. 

without  rendering  the  rules  of  logic  ridl-  gicol  writers,  especially  the  recent,  com- 

culous.      The  most  general  mode  of  con-  monly  exclude  all   consideration  of  the 

sidering   the    question,  is  to  say,  as  we  subject-matter  of  propositions,  it  may  be 

have  done  above,  that.  In  au  universal  correct  to  say,  with  Archbishop  Whately, 

affirmative,  (he  predicate  B  (that  Is,  the  that,  as  a  rule  of  syllogism,  the  predicate 

class  of  which  B  is  predicated)  is  com-  is    not   distributed.       Aristotle   himself, 

posed  of  A  tbe  subject,  and   X,  an  un-  though   he  lays  this  down  as  a  rormal 

known  remainder.      But  if,  by  the  very  nile,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  where 

nature  of  the   propodtion,  we  percrave  thepredicateis tbeprapriiiM(IBw)orclw. 
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but  absurdity."  "  If  a  raan  sbould  talk  to  me  of  a  round 
quadrangle,  or  accidents  of  bread  in  cheese,  or  immateriat 
substances,  or  of  a  free  subject,  a  free  will,  or  any  free,  but 
free  from  being  hindered  by  opposition,  I  should  not  say  he 
were  in  error,  hut  that  his  words  were  without  meaning,  that 
is  to  say,  absurd.*'  Some  of  these  propositions,  it  will  occur, 
are  intelligible  in  a  reasonable  sense,  and  not  contradictory, 
except  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  definition  which  he  who  em- 
ploys them  does  not  admit.  It  may  be  observed  here,  as  we 
have  done  before,  that  Hobbes  does  not  confine  reckoning,  or 
reasoning,  to  universals,  or  even  to  words. 

131.  Man  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  forming  general 
theorems.  But  this  privilege  is  allayed  by  another,  ,„  ,^ 
that  is,  by  the  privilege  of  absurdi^,  to  which  no  t"™«'- 
living  creature  is  subject,  but  man  only.  And  of  men  those 
are  of  all  most  subject  to  it,  that  profess  philosophy.  .  .  .  For 
there  is  not  one  that  begins  his  ratiocination  from  the  defini- 
tions or  explications  of  the  names  they  are  to  use,  which  is  a 
method  used  only  in  geometry,  whose  conclusions  have 
thereby  been  made  indisputable.  He  then  enumerates  seven 
causes  of  absurd  conclusions;  the  first  of  which  is  the  want  of 
definitions,  the  others  are  erroneous  imposition  of  names.  If 
we  can  avoid  these  errors,  it  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  absurdity, 
(by  which  he  of  course  only  means  any  wrong  conclusion) 
except  perhaps  by  the  length  of  a  reasoning.  "  For  all  men," 
he  says,  "by  nature  reason  alike,  and  well,  when  they  have 
good  principles.    Hence  it  appears  that  reason  is  not  as  sense 

TBcteriatic  of  the  subject,  and  of  nothing  few  rules  of  form,  10  that  we  ttMj  learn 

else,  it  ma;  be  reciprooated  (ivn-ucBnrro-  every  thing  that  can  be  learned  in  thia 

ptn-oi)  with  the  lubject ;  us  if  it  is  the  art   through    the   letters    A,  B,  and    C, 

/iroprjiim  of  a  man  to  be  capable  of  learn-  without  anj  examples  at  all,  sppeara  to 

ing   grammar,   all   men   are    capable  of  render  it  more  Jejune  and  unprofitable 

being  grammarians,  and  all  who  are  such  than  ever,     l^e  compariion  which  lome 

■re  men.  Topica,  i.  4.      And  in  the  veil-  hare  made  of  this  literal  logic  with  al- 

known  paraage  upon  inductive  tyllogiim,  gebra,  is  guret;  not  to  the  purpoie.  for 

Analyt,  Prior,,  1.  ii.  b.  23.,  he  shows  the  we  caunol  mnve  a  step  in  algebra  without 

minor  premise  to  be  coniertible  into  an  known  as  well  as   unknown  quantities. 

universal  affirmative,  bj  which  alone  such  As  soon  as  we  substitute  real   eiamples, 

a  syllogism  differs  from  the  logical  form  we  must  perceive  that  the  predicate  it 

called    Darapti.     But  as  Aristotle  noto-  sometimes  distributed  in  affirtnative  pro- 

riously  considen  syllogisms  in  their  mat.  positions  by  the  sense  of  the  propositions 

ter  as  well  aa  farm,  the  modern  nrilers,  themselies,  and   without    any   eitrinsie 

who  coniine  themselves  to  the  latter,  are    proo^   which   is  all    that   I   meant 

t  concluded  b;  his  authority.      Their  184T.] 
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and  memory  born  widi  us,  nor  gotten  by  experience  only,  as 
prudence  is,  but  attained  by  industry,  in  f^t  imposing  of 
'  names,  and  in  getting  a  good  and  orderly  method  of  proceed- 
ing from  the  elements  to  assertions,  and  so  to  syllogisms. 
Children  are  not  endued  with  reason  at  all  till  they  have 
attained  the  use  of  speech,  but  are  called  reasonable  creatures, 
for  the  possibility  of  having  the  use  of  reason  hereafter.  And 
reasoning  serves  the  generality  of  mankind  very  little,  though 
with  their  natural  prudence  without  science  they  are  in  better 
condition  than  those  who  reason  ill  themselves,  or  trust  those 
who  have  done  so."  •  It  has  been  observed  by  Buhle,  that 
Hobbes  had  more  respect  for  the  Aristotelian  forms  of  logic 
than  his  master  Bacon.  He  has  in  fact  written  a  short  trea- 
tise, in  his  Elementa  Philosophise,  on  the  subject;  observing, 
however,  therein,  that  a  true  logic  will  be  sooner  learned  by 
attending  to  geometrical  demonstrations  than  by  drudging 
over  the  rules  of  syllogism,  as  children  learn  to  walk  not  hy 
precept  but  by  habit.t 

132.    "  No  discourse  whatever,"    he    says  truly  in  the 

seventh  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  "can  end  in 
of°f»«i»i  absolute  knowledge  of  fact,  past  or  to  come, 
ttomnt-      For  as  to  the  knowledge  of  fact,  it  is  originally 

sense ;  and  ever  after  memory.  And  for  the  know- 
ledge of  consequence,  which  I  have  siud  before  is  called  science, 
it  is  not  absolute  but  conditional.  No  man  can  know  by 
discourse  that  this  or  that  is,  has  been,  or  will  be,  which  is 
to  know  absolutely ;  but  only  that  if  this  is,  that  is  ;  if  this 
has  been,  that  has  been }  if  this  shall  be,  that  shall  be ;  which 
is  to  know  conditionally,  and  that  not  the  consequence  of  one 
thing  to  another,  but  of  one  name  of  a  thing  to  another  name 
of  the  same  thing.  And  therefore  when  the  discourse  is  put 
into  speech  and  begins  with  the  definitions  of  words,  and  pro- 

*  Ler.  c.  S.  nam  et  quantum  necesae  eat  ad  eogso- 

t  cuius  mullo  «erain  logicBm  disc unt  scendum  unde  rim  sium  habeit  omnia 

qui  Diithematicorum  denionstrationibuB,  nrgumenCitio  Ui^itim*,  Untum  diiimui ; 

quam  qui    logicoruDi   syllof^iiandi  prib  et  omnia  accumulare  qus  diui  posaunt, 

nptia  legendu  tempus  conteiunC,  baud  «que  superfluum  easeC  ac  ai  quia  ut  diii 

aliter  quam  parvuti  puerl  grenaum  for-  iiuemla  ad    gradiendum  priEcepU    dare 

mare  diacunt    nan    pTieceplia    ud    sspe  veiit;    acqiiirilur   enim  ratiocioandi  ars 

gradiendo.    C.i>.  p.  30.    Atquehac  luf-  non  prsceptia  sed  usu  et  lectione  eorum 

ficiunt.  (he  lajra  aftervards)  de  ajFllagis-  librorum  in  quibiia  omnia severis  dcmon- 

mo,  qui  est  lanquam  gresaua  philomphio! ;  ilrationibut  transiguntur.   C  t.  p.  3$. 
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ceeds  by  connexion  of  the  same  into  general  adirniations,  and 
of  those  again  into  syllogisms,  the  end  or  last  sum  is  called 
the  conclusion,  and  the  thought  of  the  mind  by  it  signified  is 
that  conditional  knowledge  of  the  consequence  of  words 
which  is  commonly  called  science.  But  if  the  first  ground  of 
such  discourse  be  not  definitions  ;  or  if  definitions  be  not 
rightly  joined  together  in  syllogisms,  then  the  end  or  conclu- 
sion is  again  opinion,  namely,  of  the  truth  of  somewhat  said, 
though  sometimes  in  absurd  and  senseless  words,  without 
possibility  of  being  understood."  " 

133.  "  Belief,  which  is  the  admitting  of  propositions  upon 
trust,  in  many  cases  is  no  less  free  from  doubt  than 
perfect  and  manifest  knowledge  j  for  as  there  is 
nothing  whereof  there  is  not  some  cause,  so  when  there  is 
doubt,  there  must  be  some  cause  thereof  conceived.  Now 
there  be  many  things  which  we  receive  from  the  report  of 
others,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  cause  of 
doubt }  for  what  can  be  opposed  against  the  consent  of  alt 
men,  in  things  they  can  know  and  have  no  cause  to  report 
otherwise  than  they  are,  such  as  is  great  part  of  our  histories, 
unless  a  man  would  say  that  all  the  world  had  conspired  to 
deceive  him?"t  Whatever  we  believe  on  the  authority  of 
the  speaker,  he  is  the  object  of  our  faith.  Consequently  when 
we  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  having 
no  immediate  revelation  from  God  himself,  our  belief,  faith, 
and  trust  is  in  the  church,  whose  word  we  take  and  acquiesce 
therein.  Hence  all  we  believe  on  the  authority  of  men, 
whether  they  be  sent  from  God  or  not,  is  faith  in  men  only.t 
We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  but 
trust  the  holy  men  of  God's  church  succeeding  one  another 
from  the  time  of  those  who  saw  the  wondrous  works  of  God 
Almighty  in  the  fiesh.  And  as  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture  in  case  of  controversy  ought  to  be 
trusted  to  the  church  rather  than  private  opinion.  § 

134.  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Leviathan  contains  a  synop- 
tical chart  of  human  science  or  "knowledge  of  con-  ctartot 
sequences,"  also  called  philosophy.     He  divides  it  ''^'™" 
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into  natural  and  civil,  the  former  into  consequences  from  am- 
dents  common  to  all  bodies,  quantity  and  motion,  and  tbose 
from  qualities  otherwise  called  physics.  The  first  includes 
astronomy,  mechanics,  architecture,  as  well  as  mathematics. 
The  second  he  distinguishes  into  consequences  from  qualities 
of  bodies  transient,  or  meteorology,  and  from  those  of  bodies 
permanent,  such  as  the  stars,  the  atmosphere,  or  terrestrial 
bodies.  The  last  are  divided  again  into  those  without  sense, 
and  those  with  sense  ;  and  these  into  animals  and  men.  In 
the  consequences  from  the  qualities  of  animals  generally  be 
reckons  optics  and  music;  in  those  from  men  we  find  ethics, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  logic  These  altf^etber  constitute  the 
first  great  head  of  natural  philosophy.  In  the  second,  or 
civil  philsophy,  he  includes  nothing  but  the  rights  and  duties 
of  sovereigns  and  their  subjects.  This  chart  of  human  know- 
ledge is  one  of  the  worst  that  has  been  propounded,  and  falls 
much  below  that  of  Bacon.* 

135.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes, 
Aniipiuof  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
t*"'™''  especially  to  that  of  reasoning.  In  the  seventh  and 
two  following  chapters  of  the  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  Leviathan,  he  proceeds  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  passions.  The  motion  in  some  internal  substance 
of  the  head,  if  it  does  not  stop  there,  producing  mere  con- 
ceptions, proceeds  to  the  heart,  helping  or  hindering  the  vital 
motions,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  voluntary,  exciting 
in  us  pleasuit  or  panful  affections,  called  passions.  We  are 
solicited  by  these  to  draw  near  to  that  which  pleases  us,  and 
the  contrary.  Hence  pleasure,  love,  appetite,  desire,  are 
divers  names  for  divers  considerations  of  the  same  thing. 
As  all  conceptions  we  have  immediately  by  the  sense  are 
delight  or  pain  or  appetite  or  fear,  so  are  all  the  imaginations 
after  sense.  But  as  they  are  weaker  imaginations,  so  are 
they  also  weaker  pleasures,  or  weaker  pains.t  AH  delight  is 
appetite,  and  presupposes  a  further  end.  There  is  no  utmost 
end  in  this  world,  for  while  we  live  we  have  desires,  and 
desire  presupposes  a  further  end.  We  are  not  therefore  to 
wonder  that  men  desire  more,  the  more  they  possess ;  for 
felicity,  by  which  we  mean  continual  delight,  consists  not  in 
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having  prospered,  but  in  prospering.*  Each  passion,  being, 
as  he  fancies,  a  continuation  of  the  motion  which  gives  rise  to 
a  peculiar  conception,  is  associated  with  it.  They  all,  except 
such  as  are  immediately  connected  with  sense,  consist  in  the 
conception  of  a  power  to  produce  some  effect.  To  honour  a 
man,  is  to  conceive  that  he  has  an  excess  of  power  over  some 
one  with  whom  he  is  compared ;  hence  qualities  indicative  of 
power,  and  actions  significant  of  it,  are  honourable;  riches  are 
honoured  as  signs  of  power,  and  nobility  is  honourable  as  a 
sign  of  power  in  ancestor3.t 

136.  "  The  constitution  of  man's  body  is  in  perpetuid 
mutation,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  same 
things  should  always  cause  in  him  the  same  appe-  "» '«"!.» 
tites  and  aversions ;  much  less  can  all  men  consent 
in  the  desire  of  any  one  object.  But  whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  any  man's  appetite  or  desire,  that  is  it,  which  he  for  his 
part  calls  good,  and  the  object  of  his  hate  and  aversion,  evil, 
or  of  his  contempt,  vile  and  inconsiderable.  For  these  words 
of  good,  evil  and  contemptible  are  ever  used  with  relation  to 
the  person  using  them  ;  diere  being  nothing  simply  and  abso- 
lutely so  i  nor  any  common  rule  of  good  and  evil,  to  be  taken 
firom  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  but  from  the  per- 
son of  the  man,  where  there  is  no  commonwealth,  or  in  a 
commonwealth  from  the  person  that  represents  us,  or  from 
an  arbitrator  or  judge,  whom  men  disagreeing  shall  by  con- 
sent set  up,  and  make  his  sentence  the  rule  thereof."  t 

137-  In  prosecuting  this  analysis  all  the  passions  are 
resolved  into  self-love,  the  pleasure  that  we  take  in  Hiip.™- 
our  own  power,  the  pain  that  we  suffer  in  wanting  ''""' 
it.  Some  of  his  explications  are  very  forced.  Thus  weeping 
is  said  to  be  from  a  sense  of  our  want  of  power.  And  here 
comes  one  of  his  strange  paradoxes.  "  Men  are  apt  to 
weep  that  prosecute  revenge,  when  the  revenge  is  suddenly 
stopped  or  frustrated  by  the  repentance  of  their  adversary ; 
and  suck  are  the  tears  of  reconciliation."  §  So  resolute 
was  he  to  resort  to  any  thing  the  most  preposterous,  rather 
than  admit  a  moral  feeling  in  human  nature.  His  account 
of  laughter  is  better  known,  and  perhaps  more  probable, 
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though  not  explaining  the  whole  of  the  case.  After  justly 
observing  tliat  whatsoever  it  be  that  moves  laughter,  it  must 
be  new  and  unexpected,  he  defines  it  to  be  "a  sudden  glory 
arising  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  our- 
selves, by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly,  for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of  themselves 

Ct."  It  mig^t  be  objected,  that  those  are  most  prone  to 
^hter,  who  have  least  of  this  glorying  in  themselves,  or 
undervaluing  of  their  neighbours. 

138.  "There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  desire  of 
[lit  notion  A  i^^u)  when  indefinite,  and  the  same  desire  limited 
°"°"'  to  one  person,  and  this  is  that  love  which  is  the 
great  theme  of  poets.  But  notwithstanding  their  praises,  it 
must  be  defined  by  the  word  need  ;  for  it  is  a  conception  a 
man  hath  of  his  need  of  that  one  person  desired."  "  **  There 
is  yet  another  passion  sometimes  called  love,  but  more  pro- 
perly good-will  or  charity.  There  can  be  no  greater  argu- 
ment to  a  man  of  his  own  power  than  to  find  himself  able 
not  only  to  accomplish  his  own  desires,  but  also  to  assist  other 
men  in  theirs  ;  and  this  is  that  conception  wherein  consists 
charity.  In  which  first  is  contained  that  natural  affection  of 
parents  towards  their  children,  which  the  Greeks  call  uroey^, 
as  also  that  affection  wherewith  men  seek  to  assist  those  that 
adhere  unto  them.  But  the  affection  wherewith  men  many 
times  bestow  their  benefits  on  strangers  is  not  to  be  called 
charity,  but  either  contract,  whereby  they  seek  to  purchase 
friendship,  or  fear,  which  makes  them  to  purchase  peace."  t 
This  is  equally  contrary  to  notorious  truth,  there  being 
neither  fear  nor  contract  in  generosity  towards  strangers. 
It  is,  however,  not  so  extravagant  as  a  subsequent  position, 
that  in  beholding  the  danger  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest,  though 
there  is  pity,  which  is  grief,  yet  *'  tfie  delight  in  our  own 
security  is  so  far  predominant,  that  men  usually  are  con- 
tent in  such  a  case  to  be  spectators  of  the  misery  of  their 
friends."  t 

I39'  As  knowledge  begins  from  experience,  new  experi- 
ence is  the  beginning  of  new  knowledge.     Wbat- 

"  "  ^'    ever,  therefore,  happens  new  to  a  man  gives  him  the 
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hope  of  knowing  somewhat  he  knew  not  before.  This  ap- 
petite of  knowledge  is  curiosity.  It  is  pecuhar  to  man ;  for 
beasts  never  regard  new  things,  except  to  discern  how  far 
they  may  be  useful,  while  man  looks  for  the  cause  and  be- 
ginning of  all  he  sees.*  This  attribute  of  curiosity  seems 
rather  hastily  denied  to  beasts.  And  as  men,  he  says,  are 
always  seeking  new  knowledge,  so  are  they  always  deriving 
some  new  gratiiication.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  perpetual 
tranquillity  of  mind  while  we  live  here,  because  life  itself  is 
but  motion,  and  can  never  be  without  desire,  nor  without 
fear,  no  more  than  without  sense.  "  What  kind  of  felicity 
God  hath  ord^ned  to  them  that  devoutly  honour  him,  a  man 
shall  no  sooner  know  than  enjoy,  being  joys  that  now  are  as 
incomprehensible,  as  the  word  of  schoolmen,  beatifical  vision, 
is  unintelligible."  t 

140.  From  the  consideration  of  the  passions  Hobbes  ad- 
vances to  inquire  what  are  the  causes  of  the  differ-  Dia).nHi« 
ence  in  the  intellectual  capacities  and  dispositions  of  tuiP^ipa^' 
meu.t    Their  bodily  senses  are  nearly  alike,  whence  *""'■ 

he  precipitately  infers  there  can  be  no  great  difference  in 
the  brain.  Yet  men  differ  much  in  their  bodily  constitution, 
whence  he  derives  the  principal  differences  in  their  minds ; 
some  being  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures  are  less  curious  as 
to  knowledge,  or  ambitious  as  to  power.  This  is  called 
dulness,  and  proceeds  from  the  appetite  of  bodily  delight. 
The  contrary  to  this  is  a  quick  ranging  of  mind  accom- 
panied with  curiosity  in  comparing  things  that  come  into  it, 
either  as  to  unexpected  similitude,  in  which  fancy  consists, 
or  dissimilitude  in  things  appearing  the  same,  which  is  pro- 
perly  called  judgment  j  "  for  to  judge  is  nothing  else,  but  to 
distinguish  and  discern,  And  both  fancy  and  judgment  are 
commonly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  wit,  which 
seems  to  be  a  tenuity  and  agility  of  spirits,  contrary  to  that 
restiness  of  the  spirits  supposed  in  those  who  are  dull."  § 

141.  We  call  it  levity,  when  the  mind  is  easily  diverted, 
and  the  discourse  is  parenthetical ;  and  this  proceeds  from 
curiosity  with  too  niudi  equality  and  indifference  ;  for  when 
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all  things  make  equal  impression  and  deligiit,  they  equally 
throng  to  be  expressed.  A  different  fault  is  indocibility,  or 
difficulty  of  being  taught ;  which  must  arise  from  a  felse 
opinion  that  men  know  already  the  truth  of  what  is  called  in 
question ;  for  certainly  they  are  not  otherwise  so  unequal  in 
capacity  as  not  to  discern  the  difference  of  what  is  proved 
and  what  is  not,  and  therefore  if  the  minds  of  men  were  all 
of  white  paper,  they  would  all  most  equally  be  disposed  to 
acknowledge  whatever  should  be  in  right  method,  and  by 
right  ratiocination  delivered  to  them.  But  when  men  have 
once  acquiesced  in  untrue  opinions,  and  registered  them  as 
authentical  records  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  less  impossible  to 
speak  intelligibly  to  such  men,  than  to  write  legibly  on  a 
paper  already  scribbled  over.  The  immediate  cause,  there* 
fore,  of  indocibility  is  prejudice,  and  of  prfjudice  false  opinioD 
of  our  own  knowledge.* 

14S.  Intellectual  virtues  are  such  abilities  as  go  by  the 
wii,™i  name  of  a  good  wit,  which  may  be  natural  or 
*™*''  acquired.  *'  By  natural  wit,"  says  Hobbes,  "  I  mean 
not  that  which  a  man  luith  from  his  birth,  for  that  is  nothing 
else  but  sense  ;  wherein  men  differ  so  little  from  one  another 
and  from  brute  beasts,  as  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  vir- 
tues. But  I  mean  that  wit  which  is  gotten  by  use  only  and 
experience,  without  method,  culture,  or  instruction,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  celerity  of  ima^ning  and  steady  direction. 
And  the  difference  in  this  quickness  is  caused  by  that  of  men's 
passions  that  love  and  dislike  some  one  thing,  some  another, 
and  therefore  some  men's  thoughts  run  one  way,  some  an- 
other ;  and  are  held  to,  and  observe  differently  the  things  that 
pass  through  their  imagination."  Fancy  is  not  praised  with- 
out judgment  and  discretion,  which  is  properly  a  discerning 
of  times,  places,  and  persons;  but  judgment  and  discredon 
is  commended  for  itself  without  fancy  :  without  steadiness 
and  direction  to  some  end,  a  great  fancy  is  one  kind  of  mad- 
ness, such  as  they  have  who  lose  themselves  in  long  digres- 
sions and  parentheses.  If  the  defect  of  discretion  be  apparent, 
how  extravagant  soever  the  fancy  be,  the  whole  discourse  will 
be  taken  for  a  want  of  wit.t 
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143.  The  causes  of  the  difference  of  wits  are  in  the  pas- 
sions i  and  the  difference  of  passions  proceeds  partly 
from  the  different  constitution  of  the  body  and  partly  in  ih^^ 
from  different  education.  Those  passions  are  chiefly 
the  desire  of  power,  riches,  knowledge,  or  honour  ;  all  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  first,  for  riches,  knowledge,  and  honour 
are  but  several  sorts  of  power.  He  who  has  no  great  passion 
for  any  of  these,  though  he  may  be  so  far  a  good  man  as  to 
be  free  from  giving  offence,  yet  cannot  possibly  have  either  a 
great  fancy  or  much  judgment.  To  have  weak  passions  is 
dulness,  to  have  passions  indifferently  for  every  thing  giddi' 
ness  and  distraclJon,  to  have  stronger  passions  for  any  thing 
than  others  have  is  madness.  Madness  may  be  the 
excess  of  many  passions ;  and  the  passions  them, 
selves,  when  they  lead  to  evil,  are  degrees  of  it.  He  seems 
to  have  had  some  notion  of  what  Butler  is  reported  to  l^ve 
thrown  out  as  to  the  madness  of  a  whole  people.  '*  What 
argument  for  madness  can  there  be  greater,  than  to  clamour, 
strike,  and  throw  stones  at  our  best  friends  ?  Yet  this  is 
somewhat  less  than  such  a  multitude  will  do.  For  diey  will 
clamour,  fight  against,  and  destroy  those  by  whom  all  their 
lifetime  before  they  have  been  protected,  and  secured  from 
injury.  And  if  this  be  madness  in  the  multitude,  it  is  the 
same  in  every  particular  man."* 

144'.  There  is  a  fault  in  some  men's  habit  of  discoursing 
which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  madness,  which  is  uniBMning 
when  they  speak  words  with  no  signification  at  all.  ''"»™«"' 
"  And  this  is  incident  to  none  but  those  that  converse  in 
questions  of  matters  incomprehensible  as  the  schoolmen,  or 
in  questions  of  abstruse  philosophy.  The  common  sort  of 
men  seldom  speak  insignificantly,  and  are  therefore  by  those 
other  egregious  persons  counted  idiots.  But  to  be  assured 
their  words  are  without  any  thing  correspondent  to  them  in 
the  mind,  there  would  need  some  examples ;  which  if  any 
man  require  let  him  take  a  schoolman  into  his  hands,  and  see 
if  he  can  translate  any  one  chapter  concerning  any  difHcult 
point,  as  the  Trinity,  the  Deity,  the  nature  of  Christ,  transub- 
etantiation,  free-will,  &c.  into  any  of  the  modern  tongues,  so 
as  to  make  the  same  intelligible,  or  into  any  tolerable  Latin, 
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such  as  ihey  were  acquainted  with,  that  lived  when  die  Latin 
tongue  was  vulgar."     And  after  quoting  some  words  from 
Suarez,  he  adds,  "  When  men  write  whole  volumes  of  such 
stu£F,  are  they  not  mad,  or  intend  to  make  others  so?"" 
I4<^.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  on  manners, 

by  which  he  means  those  qualities  of  mankind  which 

concern  their  living  together  in  peace  and  unity,  is 
full  of  Hobbes's  caustic  remarks  on  human  nature.  Often 
acute,  but  always  severe,  he  ascribes  overmuch  to  a  deliberate 
and  calculating  selfishness.  Thus  the  reverence  of  antiquity 
is  referred  to  "  the  contention  men  have  with  the  living,  not 
with  the  dead,  to  these  ascribing  more  than  due  that  they 
may  obscure  the  glory  of  the  other."  Thus,  also,  "  to  have 
received  from  one  to  whom  we  think  ourselves  equal,  greater 
benefits  than  we  can  hope  to  requite,  disposes  to  counterfeit 
love,  but  really  to  secret  hatred,  and  puts  a  man  into  the 
estate  of  a  desperate  debtor,  that  in  declining  the  sight  of  his 
creditor,  tacitly  wishes  him  where  he  might  never  see  him 
more.  For  benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  is  thraldom  ;  and 
unrequitable  obligation  perpetual  thraldom,  which  is  to  one's 
equal  hateful."  He  owns,  however,  that  to  have  received 
benefits  from  a  superior,  disposes  us  to  love  him  ;  and  so  it 
does  where  we  can  hope  to  requite  even  an  equal.  If  these 
maxims  have  a  certain  basis  of  truth,  they  have  at  least  the 
fault  of  those  of  Rochefoucault ;  they  are  made  too  generally 
characteristic  of  mankind. 

1 46.  Ignorance  of  the  signification  of  words  disposes  men 

to   take  on  trust  not  only  the  truth  they  know  not, 
ISd™™  but  also  errors  and  nonsense.      For  neither  can  be 

detected  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  words. 
"  But  ignorance  of  the  causes  and  original  constitution  of 
right,  equity,  law,  and  justice,  disposes  a  man  to  make  custom 
and  example  the  rule  of  his  actions,  in  such  manner  as  to 
think  that  unjust  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  punish,  and 
that  just,  of  the  impunity  and  approbation  of  which  they  can 
produce  an  example,  or,^as  the  lawyers  which  only  use  this 
false  measure  of  justice  barbarously  call  it,  a  precedent." 
'*  Men  appeal  from  custom  to  reason,  and  from  reason  to 
custom  as  it  serves  their  turn,  receding  from  custom  when 
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their  interest  requires  it,  and  setting  themselves  agtiinst  reason, 
as  oft  as  reason  is  against  them  ;  which  is  the  cause  that  the 
doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  is  perpetually  disputed  both  by 
the  pen  and  the  sword ;  whereas  the  doctrine  of  lines  and 
figures  is  not  so,  because  men  care  not  in  that  subject  what 
is  truth,  as  it  is  a  thing  that  crosses  no  man's  ambition,  pro6t, 
or  lust.  For  I  doubt  not,  but  if  it  had  been  a  thing  contrary 
to  any  man's  right  of  dominion,  or  to  the  interest  of  men  that 
have  dominion,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  should  be 
equal  to  two  angles  of  a  square,  that  doctrine  should  have 
been,  if  not  disputed,  yet  by  the  burning  of  all  books  of 
geometry,  suppressed,  as  far  as  he  whom  it  concerned  was 
able."*  This  excellent  piece  of  satire  has  been  often  quoted, 
and  sometimes  copied,  and  does  not  exaggerate  the  pertinacity 
of  mankind  in  resisting  the  evidence  of  truth,  when  it  thwarts 
the  interests  and  passions  of  any  particular  sect  or  community. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  paragraph  it  seems  not  so  easy  to 
reconcile  what  Hobbes  has  s^d  with  bis  general  notions  of 
right  and  justice  ;  since  if  these  resolve  themselves,  as  is  his 
theory,  into  mere  force,  there  can  be  little  appeal  to  reason, 
or  to  any  thing  else  than  custom  and  precedent,  which  are 
commonly  the  exponents  of  power, 

147-  In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  of  the  Leviathan  as 
well  as  in  the  next,  he  dwells  more  on  the  nature  of  wuihtorjot 
religion  than  he  had  done  in  the  former  treatise,  and  ""«'™- 
so  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  imputation  of  absolute  atheism, 
or  at  least  of  a  denial  of  most  attributes  which  we  assign  to  the 
Deity.  "  Curiosity  about  causes,"  he  says,  "  led  men  to  seardi 
out  one  after  the  other,  till  they  came  to  this  necessary  con- 
clusion, that  there  is  some  eternal  cause  which  men  call  God. 
But  they  have  no  more  idea  of  his  nature,  than  a  blind  man 
has  of  fire,  though  he  knows  that  there  is  something  that 
warms  him.  So  by  the  visible  things  of  this  world  and  their 
admirable  order,  a  man  may  conceive  there  is  a  cause  of  them, 
which  men  call  God,  and  yet  not  have  an  idea  or  image  of 
him  in  his  mind.  And  they  that  make  little  inquiry  into  the 
natural  causes  of  things  are  inclined  to  feign  several  kinds  of 
powers  invisible,  and  to  stand  in  awe  of  their  own  imaginations. 
And  this  fear  of  things  invisible  is  the  natural  seed  of  that 
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which  every  one  in  himself  calleth  religion,  and  in  them  that 
worship  or  fear  that  power  otherwise  than  they  do,  super- 
stition." 

148.  "  As  God  is  incomprehensible,  it  follows  that  we  can 
hare  no  conception  or  image  of  the  Deity  ;  and  consequently 
all  his  attributes  signify  our  inability  or  defect  of  power  to 
conceive  any  thing  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  con- 
ception of  the  same,  excepting  only  this,  that  there  is  a  God. 
Men  that  by  their  own  meditation  arrive  at  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  eternal  God,  choose 
rather  to  confess  this  is  incomprehensible  and  above  their  un- 
derstanding, than  to  define  his  nature  by  spirit  incorporeal, 
and  then  confess  their  definition  to  be  unintelligible."*  For 
concerning  such  spirits  he  holds  that  it  is  not  possible  by 
natural  means  only  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  so  much  as 
that  there  are  such  things.t 

149.  Religion  he  derives  from  three  sources  — the  desire  of 
lEituppoHd  "i«D  *o  search  for  causes,  the  reference  of  every  thing 
Hurcn.  jIjjjj  jjjjg  g  beginning  to  some  cause,  and  the  obser- 
vation of  the  order  and  consequence  of  things.  But  the  two 
former  lead  to  anxiety,  for  the  knowledge  that  there  have 
been  causes  of  the  effects  we  see,  leads  us  to  antidpate  that 
they  will  in  time  be  the  causes  of  efiects  to  come  ;  so  that 
every  man,  especially  such  as  are  over-provident,  is  "  like 
Prometheus,  the  prudent  man,  as  his  name  implies,  who  was 
bound  to  the  hill  Caucasus,  a  place  of  large  prospect,  where 
an  eagle  feeding  on  his  liver  devoured  as  much  by  day  as  was 
repaired  by  night ;  and  so  he  who  looks  too  fer  before  him, 
has  his  heart  all  day  long  gnawed  by  the  fear  of  death,  poverty, 
or  other  calamity,  and  has  no  repose  nor  pause  but  iu  sleep." 
This  is  an  allusion  made  in  the  style  of  Lord  Bacon.  The 
ignorance  of  causes  makes  men  fear  some  invisible  agent,  like 
the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  the  investigation  of  them  leads 
us  to  a  God  eternal,  infinite,  and  omnipotent.  This  ignorance, 
however,  of  second  causes,  conspiring  with  three  other  preju- 
dices of  mankind,  the  belief  in  ghosts,  or  spirits  of  subtile 
bodies,  the  devotion  and  reverence  generally  shown  towards 
what  we  fear  as  having  power  to  hurt  us,  and  the  taking  of 
things  casual  for  prognostics,  are  altogether  the  natural  seed 

*  Lev.  c.  19.  t  Hx">-  ""t-  «-  !>■ 
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of  religion,  which  by  reason  of  the  different  fancies,  judgments, 
and  passions  of  several  men  hath  grown  up  into  ceremonies 
80  different  that  those  which  are  used  by  one  man  are  for  the 
most  part  ridiculous  to  another.  He  illustrates  this  by  a 
variety  of  instances  from  ancient  superstitions.  But  the  forms 
of  religion  are  changed  when  men  suspect  the  wisdom,  sin- 
cerity, or  love  of  those  who  teach  it,  or  its  priests.*  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  Leviathan,  relating  to  moral  and 
pohbca]  philosophy,  must  be  deferred  to  our  next  chapter. 

150.  The  Elementa  Philosophiee  were  published  by  Hobbes 
in  1655,  and  dedicated  to  his  constant  patron  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire.  These  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  entitled 
De  Corpore,  De  Homine,  and  De  Cive.  And  the  first  part 
has  itself  three  divisions  ;  Logic,  the  First  Philosophy,  and 
Physics.  The  second  part,  De  Homine,  is  neither  the  trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature,  nor  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
Leviathan,  though  it  contains  many  things  substantially  found 
there.  A  long  disquisition  on  optics  and  the  nature  of  vision, 
chiefly  geometrical,  is  entirely  new.  The  third  part,  De  Cive, 
is  the  treatise  by  that  name,  reprinted,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
without  alteration. 

151.  The  first  part  of  the  first  treatise,  entitled  Computatio 
sive  Logica,  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  among  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Hobbes.  In  forty  pages  the  subject 
is  very  well  and  clearly  explained,  nor  do  I  know  that  the 
principles  are  better  laid  down,  or  the  rules  more  sufficiently 
given  in  more  prolix  treatises.  Many  of  his  observations, 
especially  as  to  words,  are  such  as  we  find  in  his  English 
works,  and  perhaps  his  nominalism  is  more  clearly  expressed 
than  it  is  in  them.  Of  the  syllogistic  method,  at  least  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstration,  or  teaching  others,  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  a  favourable  opinion,  or  even  to  have 
held  it  necessary  for  real  demonstration,  as  his  definition 
shows.  Hobbes  spears  to  be  aware  of  what  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  put  by  others,  that  in  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  the  minor  premise  commonly  precedes  the 
m^or.f     It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this,  that  syllogisms, 

place  the  mvor  premi'ie  first,  and  the 
minor  geconi]  |  but  Ibis  doei  not  coiutt- 
tutc  the  m^jor  and  minor  premlscB,"  &e. 
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as  usually  stated,  are  apt  to  have  so  formal  and  unnatural  a 
construction.  The  process  of  the  miud  in  this  kind  of  rea- 
soning is  expldned)  in  general,  with  correctness,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, with  originality  in  the  following  passage,  which  I  shall 
transcribe  from  the  Latin,  rather  than  give  a  version  of  my 
own ;  few  probably  being  likely  to  read  the  present  section, 
who  are  unacquainted  with  that  language.  The  style  of 
Hobbes,  though  perspicuous,  is  concise,  and  the  ori^nal 
words  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  translation. 

152,  Syllog^smo  directo  cogitatio  in  animo  respondens 
est  hujusmodi.  Primo  concipitur  phantasma  rei  nominate 
cum  accidente  sive  affectu  ejus  propter  quern  appelktur  eo 
nomine  quod  est  in  minore  propositione  subjectum ;  deinde 
animo  occurrit  phantasma  ejusdem  rei  cum  accidente  sive 
affectu  propter  quem  »)pellatur,  quod  est  in  eadem  proposi- 
tione prsedicatum.  Tertio  redit  cogitatio  rursus  ad  rem 
nominatam  cum  aSectu  propter  quem  eo  nomine  appellatur, 
quod  est  in  pnedicato  propositionis  majoris.  Postremo  cum 
meminerit  eos  affectus  esse  omnes  unius  et  ejusdem  rei,  con- 
ctudit  tria  ilia  nomina  ejusdem  quoque  rei  esse  nomina ;  hoc 
est,  conclusionem  esse  veram.  Exempli  causa,  quando  fit 
syllogismus  hie,  Homo  est  Animal,  Animal  est  Corpus,  ergo 
Homo  est  Corpus,  occurrit  animo  imago  hominis  loqueotis 
vel  difFerentls  [sic,  sed  lege  disserentls^,  meminltque  Id  quod 
sic  apparet  vocari  hominem.  Deinde  occurrit  eadem  imago 
ejusdem  hominis  sese  moventis,  meminitque  id  quod  sic  ap- 
paret vocari  animal.     Tertio  recurrit  eadem  imago  hominis 

It  m>7  be  the  pTOper  order  in  one  unse,  Utbereverse.  HeobBerTesanomiiialire 
as  eihibUing  better  the  foundBtion  of  cue,  a  Ttrb  in  the  third  penan,  ind  thrn 
lyllagutic  reasoning ;  but  it  it  not  that  applies  hit  general  rule,  or  major,  to  the 
wbich  ve  commonly  folloir,  either  In  particular  instance,  or  minor,  «o  at  to 
thinking,  or  in  proving  to  others.  In  infer  their  agreement  In  criminal  ju- 
the  rhetorical  use  of  syllogism  it  cnn  risprudence,  the  Scoti  begin  nlih  ilie 
admit  of  no  doubt,  that  the  opponte  mi^or  premise,  or  relevancy  of  the  in- 
order  ii  the  tnoat  striking  and  persua-  dictment,  when  there  is  room  for  doubt ; 
Bit;  such  as  m  Cato,  "  If  there  be  a  the  Engliih  vith  the  minor,  or  evidence 
God,  he  must  delight  in  virtufei  And  that  of  the  &ct,  reserving  the  olbcr  for  what 
vhich  be  delights  in  must  be  happy."  we  call  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
In  Euclid's  demonstrations  this  will  be  Instances  of  both  orden  are  common, 
fbund  the  form  usually  employed.  And,  but  by  fn  the  moat  frequent  are  of  that 
though  the  rules  of  grammar  are  gene-  which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  reckons 
rally  illustrated  by  eiainples,  which  is  the  less  proper  of  the  two.  Those  logi- 
beginning  with  the  major  premise,  yet  cians  who  fail  to  direct  the  sludi'iit'i 
the  process  of  reasoning  which  a  boy  attention  to  this  really  do  not  justice  to 
employs  in  construing  a  Latin  sentence  their  own  (sToutile  scivuce. 
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locum  aliquem  sive  spat'ium  occupantis,  meminitque  id  quod 
sic  apparet  vocari  corpus.'  Postrejno  cam  meminerit  rem 
illam  quse  et  extendefaatur  secundum  locum,  et  loco  moveba- 
tur,  et  oratione  utebatur,  unam  et  eandem  fuisse,  concludit 
etiam  iioniina  ilia  tria.  Homo,  Animal,  Corpus,  ejusdem  rei 
esse  nomina,  et  proinde,  Homo  est  Corpus,  esse  propositionem 
veram.  Manifestum  hinc  est  conceptum  sive  cogitationem 
qute  respondens  syllogismo  ex  propositionibus  uoiversalibus 
in  animo  existit,  nullam  esse  in  iis  animalibns  quibus  deest 
usus  nominiim,  cum  inter  syllogizandum  oporteat  non  mode 
de  re  sed  etiam  alternis  vicibus  de  diversis  rei  nominibus, 
quee  propter  diversas  de  re  cog^tationes  adhibitse  sunt,  cogi- 
tare. 

153.  The  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  always  bold 
and  original,  often  acute  and  profound,  without  producing 
an  immediate  school  of  disciples  like  that  of  Descartes,  struck, 
perhaps,  a  deeper  root  in  the  minds  of  reflecbng  men,  and 
has  influenced  more  extensively  the  general  tone  of  specu- 
lation.  Locke,  who  had  not  read  much,  had  certainly  read 
Hobbes,  though  he  does  not  borrow  from  him  so  much  as 
has  sometimes  been  imagined.  The  French  metaphysicians 
of  the  next  century  found  him  nearer  to  their  own  theories 
than  his  more  celebrated  rival  in  EugHsh  philosophy.  But 
the  writer  who  has  built  most  upon  Hobbes,  and  may  be 
reckoned,  in  a  certain  sense,  his  commentator,  if  he  who 
fully  explains  and  develops  a  system  may  deserve  that  name, 
was  Hartley.  The  theory  of  association  is  implied  and  inti- 
mated in  many  passages  of  the  elder  philosopher,  though  it 

■   llili    is   the   questioaabte    part  of  nun  tueU ;    we   ma;   perhaps    bsve   no 

Hobbes'i  theory  of  lyllogum.      Accord-  image  ]n  the  tnind  of  any  man  but  Jolia. 

ing  10  t!ie  common  and  obvious  under-  But  this  is  not  the  case  where  the  predi- 

standing,  the  mind,  in  the  major  piemise.  caled  qualltj  appertain!  to  many  Ibingn 

Animal  est  Corpus,  docs  not  reflect  on  visibly  different  from  the  subject;  as  in 

tlie  subject  of  the  minor,  Homo,  as  oc-  Hobtres's   instance,   Animal  Ciit  Corpus, 

cupying  ipnee,  but  on  llie  subject  of  the  we  may  surely  consider  other  animals  at 

major,  Animal,  which  includes,  indeed,  being  ei tended  and  occupying  space  be- 

iho  former,  but  is  menially  substituted  sides  m?n.      It  does  not  seem  that  olher- 

for  it.     It  may  sometimes  happen,  that  wiso  there  could  be  any  ascending  scale 

where  Ibis  predicate  of  tlie  minor  term  is  ^om  particuian  to  geuerals,  a^  far  as  the 

maiuViitfy  a  collective  word  that  coinpre-  reasoninglaculties,  independentof  words, 

henda  the  subject,  the  latter  is  not  as  it  are  concerned.      And  if  wc  bi'gin  with 

were  absorbed  in  it,  and  may  be  conlcm-  the  m^or  premise  of  the  syllogism,  this 

plated    by  the    mind    distinctly   in    the  will  be  still  more  apparent. 
mi^ori  as  if  we  say,  John  is  a  tnan;  a 
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was  first  expanded  and  applied  with  a  diligent,  ingenious,  and 
comprehensive  research,  if  sometimes  in  too  forced  a  manner, 
by  his  disciple.  I  use  this  word  without  particular  inquiry 
into  the  direct  acquaintance  of  Hartley  with  the  writings  of 
Hobbes ;  the  subject  had  been  frequently  touched  in  inter- 
mediate publications,  and,  in  matters  of  reasoning,  as  I  have 
intimated  above,  little  or  no  presumption  of  borrowing  can  be 
founded  on  coincidence.  Hartley  also  resembles  Hobbes  ia 
the  extreme  to  which  he  has  pushed  the  nominalist  theory,  in 
the  proneness  to  materialise  all  intellectual  processes,  and 
either  to  force  all  things  mysterious  to  our  faculties  into  some- 
thing imaginable,  or  to  reject  them  as  unmeaning,  in  the  want, 
much  connected  with  this,  of  a  steady  perception  of  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  Ego  and  its  objects,  in  an  excessive  love  of 
simplifying  and  generalising,  and  in  a  readiness  to  adopt 
explanations  neither  conformable  to  reason  nor  experience, 
when  they  fall  in  with  some  single  principle,  the  key  that  was 
to  unlock  every  ward  of  the  human  soul. 

154.  In  nothing  does  Hobbes  deserve  more  credit  than  in 
having  set  an  example  of  close  observation  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  If  he  errs,  he  errs  like  a  man  who 
goes  a  litde  out  of  the  right  track,  not  like  one  who  has  set 
out  in  a  wrong  one.  The  eulogy  of  Stewart  on  Descartes, 
that  he  was  the  father  of  this  experimental  psychology,  can- 
not be  strictly  wrested  from  him  by  Hobbes,  inasmuch  as  the 
publications  of  the  former  are  of  an  earlier  date  j  but  we  may 
fairly  say  that  the  latter  began  as  soon,  and  prosecuted  his 
inquiries  farther.  It  seems  natural  to  presume  that  Hobbes, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Bacon  in  translating 
some  of  his  works  into  Latin,  had  at  least  been  led  by  him 
to  the  inductive  process  which  he  has  more  than  any  other 
employed.  But  he  has  seldom  mentioned  his  predecessor's 
name ;  and  indeed  his  mind  was  of  a  different  stamp ;  less 
excursive,  less  quick  in  discovering  analogies,  and  less  fond  of 
reasoning  from  them,  but  more  close,  perhaps  more  patient, 
and  more  apt  to  follow  Up  a  predominant  idea,  which  some- 
times becomes  one  of  the  "  idola  specus"  that  deceive  Wm. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTORY    OF    MORAL    AND    POLITICAL    PHILOSOPHY   AND 
OF   JURISPRUDENCE,    FROM    I6OO    TO    l650. 


On  Moral  Philosophy. 

Ciuatttt  of  ike  JioNun  ChtiriA  —  Saarez  on  Moral  haai —  Selden  —  CAarron  — 
Lit  Mothe  le  Vayer  —  Bacon'i  Etiagi  —  Fellham  —  Sroume'l  SeSgio 
Media  —  Other  Writm. 

1.  In  traversing  so  wide  a  field  as  moral  and  political  philo- 
sophy, we  must  still  endeavour  to  distribute  the  subject 
according  to  some  order  of  subdivision,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
contents  of  the  books  themselves  which  come  before  us  will 
permit.  And  we  give  the  first  place  to  those  which,  relating 
to  the  moral  law  both  of  nature  and  revelation,  connect  the 
proper  subject  of  the  present  chapter  with  that  of  the  second 
and  third. 

9.  We  meet  here  a  concourse  of  volumes  occupying  no 
small  space  in  old  libraries,  the  writings  of  the  cmuiniMi 
casuists,  chiefly  within  the  Romish  church.     None  """'■ 
perhaps  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  are  more  neglected 
by  those  who  do  not  read  with  what  we  may  call  a  profes- 
sional view;  bat  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  communion  they 
have  still  a  cert^n  value,  though  far  less  than  when  they 
were  first  written.     The  most  vital  discipline  of  that  church, 
the  secret  of  the  power  of  its  priesthood,  the  source  of  most 
of  the  good  and  evil  it  can  work,  is  found  in  the 
confessional.    It  is  there  that  the  keys  are  kept;  it  oromrn. 
is  there  that  the  lamp  bums,  whose  rays  diverge  to 
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every  portion  of  human  life.  No  church  that  has  relinquished 
this  prerogative  can  ever  estabhsh  a  permanent  dominion  over 
mankind ;  none  that  retains  it  in  effective  use  can  lose  the 
hope  or  the  prospect  of  being  their  ruler. 

3.  It  is  manifest  that  in  the  common  course  of  this  rite,  no 

f)articuiar  difficulty  will  arise,  nor  is  the  confessor 
■11  ■  1   ■         1 1  11  1 

ikely  to  weigh  in  goJuen  scales  the  scruples  or  ex- 
cuses of  ordinary  penitents.  But  peculiar  circum- 
stances might  be  brought  before  him,  wherein  there  would  be 
a  necessity  for  possessing  some  rule,  lest  by  sanctioning  the 
guilt  of  the  self-revealing  party  he  should  incur  as  much  of  his 
own.  Treatises  therefore  of  casuistry  were  written  as  guides 
to  the  confessor,  and  became  the  text-books  in  every  course  of 
ecclesiastical  education.  These  were  commonly  digested  in  a 
systematic  order,  and,  what  is  the  unfailing  consequence  of 
system,  or  rather  almost  part  of  its  defiuitiou,  spread  into 
minute  ramifications,  and  lumed  at  comprehending  every  pos- 
sible emergency.  Casuistry  is  itself  allied  to  jurisprudence, 
especially  to  that  of  the  canon  law ;  and  it  was  natural  to 
transfer  the  subtilty  of  distinction  and  copiousness  of  par- 
tition usual  with  the  jurists,  to  a  science  which  its  professors 
were  apt  to  treat  upon  very  similar  principles. 

4.  llie  older  theologians  seem,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman 

moralists,  when  writing  systematically,  to  have  made 
™^j<|^    general  morality  their   subject,    and   casuistry  but 

their  illustration.  Among  the  monuments  of  their 
ethical  philosophy,  the  Secunda  Secundse  of  Aquinas  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Treatises,  however,  of  casuistry,  which  is 
the  expansion  and  application  of  ethics,  may  be  found  both 
before  and  during  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  while  the  con- 
fessional was  actively  converted  to  so  powerfiil  an  engine, 
they  could  not  conveniently  be  wanting.  Casuistry,  indeed,  is 
not  much  required  by  the  church  in  an  ignorant  age  ;  but  the 
sixteenth  century  was  not  an  age  of  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  not 
till  about  the  end  of  that  period  that  we  find  casuistical 
literature  burst  out,  so  to  speak,  with  a  profusion  of  fruit. 
"  Uninterruptedly  afterwards,"  says  Eichhorn,  '*  through  the 
whole  seventeenth  century,  the  moral  and  casuistical  litera- 
ture of  the  church  of  Rome  was  immensely  rich ;  and  it  caused 
a  lively  and  extensive  movement  in  a  province  which  had  long 
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been  at  peace.  The  first  impulse  came  from  the  Jesuits,  to 
whom  the  Jansenists  opposed  themselves.  We  must  distin- 
guish from  both  the  theological  moralists,  who  remained 
faithful  to  their  ancient  teaching."  * 

5.  We  xna.y  be  blamed,  perhaps,  for  obtruding  a  pedantic 
terminology,  if  we  make  the  most  essential  distinc- 
tion in  morality,  and  one  for  want  of  which,  more  Jf  ■''^- 
than  any  other,  its  debatable  controversies  have  UJJ2JL* 
arisen,  ^at  between  the  subjective  and  objective 
rectitude  of  actions ;  in  clearer  language,  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  conscience  and  of  reason,  between  what  is  well 
meant  and  what  is  well  done.  Hie  chief  business  of  the 
priest  is  naturally  with  the  former.  The  walls  of  the  con- 
fessional are  privy  to  the  whispers  of  sdf-accusing  guilt. 
No  doubt  can  ever  arise  as  to  the  subjective  character  of  actions 
which  the  conscience  has  condemned,  and  for  which  the  peni- 
tent seeks  absolution.  Were  they  even  objectively  lawful,  they 
are  sins  in  him,  according  to  the  unanimous  determination  of 
casuists.  But  though  what  the  conscience  reclaims  against 
is  necessarily  wrong,  relatively  to  the  agent,  it  does  not  follow 
that  what  it  may  fail  to  disapprove  is  innocent.  Choose 
whatever  theory  we  may  please  as  to  the  moral  standard  of 
actions,  they  must  have  an  objective  rectitude  of  their  own, 
independently  of  their  agent,  without  which  there  could  be. 
no  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  nor  any  scope  for  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  The  science  of  ethics,  as  a  science, 
can  only  be  conversant  with  olgective  morality.  Casuistry  is 
the  instrument  of  applying  this  science,  which,  like  every 
other,  is  built  on  reasoning,  to  the  moral  nature  and  volition 
of  man.  It  rests  for  its  validity  on  the  great  principle,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  know,  as  far  as  lies  in  us,  what  is  right,  as 
well  as  to  do  what  we  know  to  be  such.  But  its  application 
was  beset  \vith  obstacles  ;  the  extenuadons  of  ignorance  and 
error  were  so  various,  the  difficulty  of  representing  the 
moral  position  of  the  penitent  to  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
fessor by  any  process  of  language  so  insuperable,  that  the 
most  acute  understanding  might  be  foiled  in  the  task  of 
bringing  home  a  conviction  of  guilt  to  the  self-deceiving 


*  Oeicbichta  der  Cultur,  vo'.  vl.  part  L  p.  390. 
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sinner.  Agwn,  he  might  aggravate  needless  scruples,  or 
disturb  the  tranquil  repose  of  innocence. 

6.  But  though  past  actions  are  the  primary  subject  of 
DiRctorr  auricular  confession,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence 
^^„.  that  die  priest  would  be  frequently  raJled  upon  to 
"'''  advise  as  to  the  future,  to  bind  or  loose  the  will  in 

incomplete  or  meditated  lines  of  conduct.  And  as  all  without 
exception  must  come  before  his  tribunal,  the  rich,  the  noble, 
the  counsellors  of  princes,  and  princes  themselves,  were  to 
reveal  their  designs,  to  expound  their  uncertainties,  to  call, 
in  effect,  for  his  sanction  in  all  they  might  have  to  do,  to 
secure  themselves  against  transgression  by  shifting  the  re- 
sponsibility on  his  head.  That  this  tremendous  authority  of 
direction,  distinct  from  the  rite  of  penance,  though  imme- 
diately  springing  from  it,  should  have  produced  a  no  more 
overwhelming  influence  of  the  priesthood  than  it  has  actually 
done,  great  as  that  has  been,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
reaction  of  human  inclinations  which  will  not  be  controlled, 
and  of  human  reason  which  exerts  a  silent  force  agunst  the 
authority  it  acknowledges. 

7>  In  the  directory  business  of  the  confessional,  far  more 
DiBniiuei  ^^^  i"  *^^  penitential,  the  priest  must  strive  to 
ofcuuJttTj-  bring  about  that  union  between  subjective  and  ob- 
jective rectitude  in  which  the  perfection  of  a  moral  act  con- 
sists, without  which  in  every  instance,  according  to  their 
tenets,  some  degree  of  sinfulness,  some  liability  to  punish* 
ment  remains,  and  which  must  at  least  he  demanded  from 
those  who  have  been  made  acqufunted  with  their  duty.  But 
when  he  came  from  the  broad  lines  of  the  moral  law,  from 
the  decalogue  and  the  Gospel,  or  even  from  the  ethical  sys- 
tems of  theology,  to  the  indescribable  variety  of  circumstance 
which  his  penitents  had  to  recount,  there  arose  a  multitude 
of  problems,  and  such  as  perhaps  would  most  command  his  at- 
tention, when  they  involved  the  practice  of  the  great,  to  which 
he  might  hesitate  to  apply  an  unbending  rule.  The  questions 
of  casuistry,  like  those  of  jurisprudence,  were  often  found  to 
turn  on  the  great  and  ancient  doubt  of  both  sciences,  whether 
we  should  abide  by  the  letter  of  a  general  law,  or  let  in  an 
equitable  interpretation  of  its  spirit.  The  consulting  party 
would  be  apt  to  plead  for  the  one ;  the  guide  of  conscienoe 
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would  more  securely  adhere  to  the  other.  But  be  might  also 
perceive  the  severity  of  those  rules  of  obligation  which  con- 
duce, in  the  particular  instance,  to  no  apparent  end,  or  even 
defeat  their  own  principle.  Hence  there  arose  two  schools  of 
casuistry,  first  in  the  practice  of  confession,  and  afterwards  in 
the  hooks  intended  to  assist  it ;  one  strict  and  uncomplying, 
the  other  more  indulgent  and  flexible  to  circumstances. 

8.  llie  characteristics  of  these  systems  were  displayed  iu 
almost  the  whole  range  of  morals.  They  were,  how- 
ever, chiefly  seen  in  the  rules  of  veracity  and  especially  '«  Khcnw 
in  promissory  obligations.  According  to  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  rigid  casuists  in  general,  a  lie  was 
never  to  be  uttered,  a  promise  was  never  to  be  broken. 
The  precepts  especially  of  Revelation,  notwithstanding  their 
brevity  and  figurativenesa,  were  held  complete  and  literal. 
Hence  promises  obtained  by  mistdce,  fraud,  or  force,  and 
above  all,  gratuitous  vows,  where  God  was  considered  as  the 
promisee,  however  lightly  made,  or  become  intolerably  onerous 
by  supervenient  circumstances,  were  strictly  to  be  fulfilled, 
unless  the  dispensing  power  of  the  church  might  sometimes 
be  sufHctent  to  release  them.  Besides  the  respect  due  to 
moral  rules,  and  espedally  those  of  Scripture,  there  had  been 
from  early  times  in  the  Christian  church  a  strong  disposition 
to  the  ascetic  scheme  of  religious  morality ;  a  prevalent  notion 
of  the  intrinsic  meritoriousness  of  voluntary  self-denial,  which 
discountenanced  all  regard  in  man  to  his  own  happiness,  at 
least  in  this  life,  as  a  sort  of  flinching  from  the  discipline  of 
suffering.  And  this  had  doubtless  its  influence  upon  the 
severe  casuists. 

9<  But  there  had  not  been  wanting  those,  who,  whatever 
course  they  might  pursue  in  the  confessional,  found  conrniiKi« 
the  convenience  of  an  accommodating  morality  in  '^'''"  ''^'' 
the  secular  affairs  of  the  church.  Oaths  were  broken, 
engagements  entered  into  without  faith,  for  the  ends  of  the 
dergy,  or  of  those  whom  they  favoured  in  the  struggles  of 
the  world.  And  some  of  the  ingenious  sophistry,  by  which 
these  breaches  of  plain  rules  are  usually  defended,  was  not 
unknown  before  the  Reformation.  But  casuistical  writings 
at  that  time  were  comparatively  few.  The  Jesuits  have  the 
credit  of  first  rendering  public  a  scheme  of  false  morals, 
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which  has  been  denominated  from  tbem,  and  enhanced  the 
oblcxjuy  that  overwhelmed  their  order.  Their  volumes  of 
casuistry  were  exceedingly  numerous ;  some  of  them  belong 
to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth,  but  a  far  greater 
part  to  the  following  century. 

10.  The  Jesuits  were  prone  for  several  reasons  to  embrace 
F«»nuKiby  ^^  laxer  theories  of  obligation.  They  were  less 
thaJnuiM.  tainted  than  the  old  monastic  orders  with  that  su- 
perstition which  had  flowed  into  the  church  from  the  East, 
the  meritoriousness  of  self-inflicted  suflering  for  its  own  sake. 
They  embraced  a  life  of  toil  and  danger,  but  not  of  habitual 
privation  and  pain.  Dauntless  in  death  and  torture,  they 
shunned  the  mechanical  asceticism  of  the  convent.  And, 
secondly,  their  eyes  were  bent  on  a  great  end,  the  good  of  the 
Catholic  church,  which  they  Identified  with  that  of  their  own 
order.  It  almost  invariably  happens,  that  men  who  have  the 
good  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  actively  prosecute  it,  become 
embarrassed,  at  some  time  or  other,  by  the  conflict  of  par- 
ticular duties  with  the  best  method  of  promoting  thdr  object. 
An  unaccommodating  veradty,  an  unswerving  good  faith, 
will  often  appear  to  stand,  or  stand  really,  in  the  way  of  their 
ends  ;  and  hence  the  little  confldence  we  repose  in  enthusiasts, 
even  when,  in  a  popular  mode  of  speaking,  they  are  most 
sincere  ;  that  is,  most  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  their  aim. 

11.  The  course  prescribed  by  Loyola  led  his  disciples  not 
ThecinKi  to  solitude,  but  to  the  world.  They  became  the  as- 
'^'^^-  sociates  and  counsellors,  as  well  as  the  confessors,  of 
the  great.  They  had  to  wield  the  powers  of  the  earth  for 
the  service  of  heaven.  Hence,  in  confession  itself,  they  were 
often  tempted  to  look  beyond  the  penitent,  and  to  guide  his 
conscience  rather  with  a  view  to  his  usefulness  than  his 
integrity.  In  questions  of  morality,  to  abstiun  from  action  is 
generally  the  means  of  innocence,  but  to  act  is  indispensable 
for  positive  good.     Thus  their  casuistry  had  a  natural  ten- 

'  dency  to  become  more  objective,  and  to  entangle  the  respon- 
sibility of  personal  conscience  in  an  inextricable  maze  of 
reasoning.  They  had  also  to  retain  their  influence  over  men 
not  wholly  submissive  to  religious  control,  nor  ready  to  abjure 
the  pleasant  paths  in  which  they  trod ;  men  of  the  court  and 
the  city,  who  might  serve  the  church  though  they  did  not 
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adorn  it,  and  for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  com- 
promise in  furtherance  of  the  main  design. 

IS.  It  must  also  be  fairly  admitted,  that  the  rigid  casuists 
went  to  extravagant  lengths.  Their  decisions  were  Eitnn- 
ofteu  not  only  harsh,  but  unsatisfactory  -,  the  reason  STiartn 
demanded  in  vain  a  prindple  of  their  iron  law ;  and  ***'^'' 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  imposed  the  limitations,  which 
they  were  incapable  of  excluding  by  any  thing  better  than  a 
dermatic  assertion.  Thus,  in  the  cases  of  promissory  ob- 
ligation, they  were  compelled  to  make  some  exceptions,  and 
these  left  it  open  to  rational  inquiry  whether  more  might  not 
be  found.  They  diverged  unnecessarily,  as  many  thought, 
from  the  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  for  the  jurists  built 
their  determinations,  or  professed  to  do  so,  on  what  was  just 
and  equitable  among  men ;  and  though  a  distinction,  fre- 
quently very  right,  was  taken  between  the  forum  exterius 
and  inleritts,  the  provinces  of  jurisprudence  and  casuistry, 
yet  the  latter  could  not,  in  these  questions  of  mutual  obliga- 
tion, rest  upon  wholly  different  ground  from  the  former, 

IS.  The  Jesuits,  however,  fell  rapidly  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  Their  subtilty  in  logic,  and  great  inge-  ^^ 
nuity  in  devising  arguments,  were  employed  in  J^^ 
sophisms  that  undermined  the  foundations  of  moral 
integrity  in  the  heart.  They  warred  with  these  arms  against 
the  conscience  which  they  were  bound  to  protect.  The  oSences 
of  their  casuistry,  as  charged  by  their  adversaries,  are  very 
multifarious.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  doctrine  of 
equivocation ;  the  innocence  of  saying  that  which  is  true  in 
a  sense  meant  by  the  speaker,  though  he  is  aware  that  it  will 
be  otherwise  understood.  Another  is  that  of  what  was  called 
probability ;  according  to  which  it  is  lawful,  in  doubtful  pro- 
blems of  morality,  to  take  the  course  which  appears  to  our- 
selves least  likely  to  be  right,  provided  any  one  casuistical 
writer  of  good  repute  has  approved  it.  The  multiplicity  of 
books,  and  want  of  uniformity  in  their  decisions,  made  this 
a  broad  path  for  the  conscience.  In  the  latter  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  the  subjective  nature  of  moral  obligation  was 
lost  sight  of;  and  to  this  the  scientific  treatment  of  casuistry 
inevitably  contributed. 

14.  Productions  so  little  regarded  as  those  of  the  Jesuitical 
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casubts  cannot  be  dwelt  upon.  Thomas  Sanchez  of  Cordova 
is  author  of  a  large  treatise  on  matrimony,  published  in  159^ ; 
the  best,  as  far  as  the  canon  law  is  concerned,  which  has  yet 
been  pubHshed.  But  in  the  casuistical  portion  of  this  workt 
the  moat  extraordinary  indecencies  occur,  such  as  have  con- 
sigTied  it  to  general  censure.*  Some  of  these,  it  must  be 
owned,  belong  to  the  rite  of  auricular  confession  itself,  as 
managed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  though  they  give  scandal 
by  their  publication  and  apparent  excess  beyond  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  The  Summa  Casuum  Conscientise  of  Toletus, 
a  Spanish  Jesuit  and  cardinal,  which,  though  published  in 
1603,  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  casuistical 
writings  of  Leas,  Busenbaum,  and  £scobar,  may  just  be  here 
mentioned.  The  Medulla  Casuum  ConscientiEe  of  the  second, 
(Munster,  l645,)  went  through  fifty-two  editions,  theTheo- 
logia  Moralis  of  the  last,  (Lyon,  1G46,)  through  forty.t  Of 
the  opposition  excited  by  the  laxity  in  moral  rules  ascribed  to. 
the  Jesuits,  though  it  began  in  some  manner  during  this 
period,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  next. 
'  15.  Suarez  of  Granada,  by  far  the  greatest  man  in  the 
Slum  departmeDt  of  moral  philosophy  whom  the  order  of 
Da  Lt«niiu.  Loyola  produced  in  this  age,  or  perhaps  in  any  other, 
may  not  improbably  have  treated  of  casuistry  in  some  part  of 
his  numerous  volumes.  We  shall,  however,  gladly  leave  this 
subject  to  bring  before  the  reader  a  large  treatise  of  Suarez, 
on  the  principles  of  natural  law,  as  well  as  of  all  positive 
jurisprudence.  This  is  entitled,  Tractatus  de  legibus  ac  Deo 
legislatore  in  decem  libros  distributus,  utriusque  fori  homini- 
bus  non  minus  utilis,  quam  necessarius.  It  might  with  no 
great  impropriety,  perhaps,  be  placed  in  any  of  the  three 
sections  of  this  chapter,  relating  not  only  to  moral  philosophy, 
but  to  politics  in  some  degree,  and  to  jurisprudence. 

l6.  Suarez  begins  by  laying  down  the  position,  that  all 
•niiwofhii  legislative,  as  well  as  all  paternal,  power  is  derived 
tan  booki.  {^qjh  Qod,  and  that  the  authority  of  every  law  re- 
solves itself  into  his.  For  either  the  law  proceeds  imme- 
diately from  God,  or,  if  it  be  human,  it  proceeds  from  man 

*   Bifie,  art.  Saiubei,  eipatulea  on  this,   and   condemns  the  Jnuit;    Catilina 
Ccthegum.     The  later  editions  of  Sancliei  De  Malrimonia  are  caitigalt. 
f  Rank^  die  PiipMe,  toI.  iii. 
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as  his  vicar  and  minister.  The  titles  of  the  ten^^^^  this 
large  treatise  are  as  follows :  1 .  On  the  nature  or  law  i 
general,  and  on  its  causes  and  consequences  ;  S.  On  eternal, 
natural  law,  and  that  of  nations ;  3.  On  positive  human  law 
in  itself,  considered  relatively  to  human  nature,  which  is  also 
called  civil  law ;  4.  On  positive  ecclesiastical  law ;  5.  On 
the  differences  of  human  laws,  and  especially  of  those  that 
are  penal,  or  in  the  nature  of  penal ;  6.  On  the  interpre- 
tation, the  alteration,  and  the  abolition  of  human  laws ; 
7-  On  unwritten  law,  which  is  c^led  custom  j  8,  On  those 
human  laws  which  are  called  favourable,  or  privileges  ;  9-  On 
the  positive  divine  law  of  the  old  dispensations ;  10.  On  the 
positive  divine  law  of  the  new  dispensation. 

17.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive  chart  of  general  law, 
and  entitles  Suarez  to  be  accounted  such  a  precursor  k^,  ^  u,. 
of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  as  occupied  most  of  their  *™""'  '"*■ 
ground,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  though  be  cultivated  it 
in  a  different  manner.  His  volume  is  a  closely  printed  folio 
of  700  pages  in  double  columns.  The  following  heads  of 
chapters  in  the  second  book  will  show  the  questions  in  which 
Suarez  dealt,  and  in  some  degree  his  method  of  stating  and 
conducting  them  :  1 .  Whether  there  be  any  eternal  law,  and 
what  is  its  necessity ;  S.  On  the  subject  of  eternal  law,  and 
on  the  acts  it  commands  ^  S.  In  what  act  the  eternal  law 
exists  (existit),  and  whether  it  be  one  or  many ;  4.  Whether 
the  eternal  law  be  the  cause  of  other  laws,  and  obligatory 
through  their  means ;  5.  In  what  natural  law  consists ; 
6.  Whether  natural  law  be  a  preceptive  divine  law  ;  7-  On 
the  subject  of  natural  law,  and  on  its  precepts ;  8.  Whether 
natural  law  be  one ;  9-  Whether  natural  taw  bind  the  con- 
science i  10.  Whether  natural  law  obliges  not  only  to  the 
act  (actus)  but  to  the  mode  (modum)  of  virtue.  This  ob- 
scure question  seems  to  refer  to  the  subjective  nature,  or 
motive,  of  virtuous  actions,  as  appears  by  the  next ;  1 1.  Whe- 
ther natural  law  obliges  us  to  act  from  love  or  charity  (ad 
modum  operandi  ex  carit^e)  ;  13.  Whether  natural  law  not 
only  prohibits  certain  actions,  but  invalidates  them  when 
done }  13.  Whether  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature  are 
intrinsically  immutable;  14.  Whether  any  human  authority 
can  alter  or  dispense  with  the  natural  law ;  15.  Whether 
K  k  4 
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God  by  his  absolute  power  can  dispense  with  the  law  of 
nature ;  16.  Whether  an  equitable  interpretation  can  ever  be 
admitted  in  the  law  of  nature  ;  17.  Whe^er  the  law  of  nature 
is  distinguishable  from  that  of  nations ;  18.  Whether  the  law 
of  nations  enjoins  or  forbids  any  thing ;  19-  By  what  means 
we  are  to  distinguish  the  law  of  nature  from  that  of  nations  ; 
SO.  Certain  corollaries ;  and  that  the  law  of  nations  is  both 
just,  and  also  mutable. 

]  8.  These  heads  may  give  some  slight  notion  to  the  reader 

of  the  character  of  the  book,  as  the  book  itself  may 
•jKti"^^  serve  as  a  typical  instance  of  that  form  of  theology, 

of  metaphysics,  of  ethics,  of  jurisprudence,  which 
occupies  the  unread  and  unreadable  folios  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  especially  those  issuing  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  may  be  s^led  generally  the  scholastic  method. 
Two  remarkable  characteristics  strike  us  in  these  books, 
which  are  sufficiently  to  be  judged  by  reading  their  table  of 
contents,  and  by  taking  occasional  samples  of  different  parts. 
The  extremely  systematic  form  they  assume,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  divisions  render  this  practice  more  satisfactory  than 
it  can  be  in  works  of  less  regular  arrangement.  One  of  these 
characteristics  is  that  spirit  of  system  itself,  and  another  is 
their  sincere  desire  to  exhaust  the  subject  by  presenting  it  to 
the  mind  in  every  light,  and  by  tracing  all  its  relations  and 
consequences,  llie  fertility  of  those  men  who,  like  Suarez, 
superior  (o  most  of  the  rest,  were  trained  in  the  scholastic 
discipline,  to  which  I  refer  the  methods  of  the  canonists  and 
casuists,  is  sometimes  surprising ;  their  views  are  not  one- 
sided ;  they  may  not  solve  objections  to  our  satisfaction,  but 
they  seldom  suppress  them  ;  they  embrace  a  vast  compass  of 
thought  and  learning ;  they  write  less  for  the  moment,  and 
are  less  under  the  innuence  of  local  and  temporary  prejudices 
than  many  who  have  lived  in  better  ages  of  philosophy.  But, 
again,  they  have  great  defects ',  their  distinctions  confuse 
instead  of  giving  light ;  their  systems  being  not  founded  on 
clear  principles  become  embarrassed  and  incoherent ;  their 
method  is  not  always  sufHciendy  consecutive ;  the  difficulties 
which  they  encounter  are  too  arduous  for  them  ;  they  labour 
under  the  multitude,  and  are  entangled  by  the  discordance, 
of  their  authorities. 
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19.  Suarez,  who  discusses  all  these  important  problems  of 
his  second  book  with  acuteneas,  and,  for  his  circum*  Qaautj«» 
stances,  with  an  independent  mind,  is  weighed  down  ™*™™- 
by  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  learning.  If  Crrotius  quotes 
philosophers  and  poets  too  frequently,  what  can  we  say  of 
the  perpetual  reference  to  Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Soto,  Turrecre- 
mata,  Vasquius,  Isidore,  Vincent  of  Beauvais  or  Alensis,  not 
to  mendon  the  canonists  and  fathers,  which  Suarez  employs 
to  prove  or  disprove  every  proposition  ?  The  syllogistic 
forms  are  unsparingly  introduced.  Such  writers  as  Soto  or 
Suarez  held  all  kinds  of  ornament  not  less  unfit  for  philoso- 
phical argument  than  they  would  be  for  geometry.  Nor  do 
they  ever  appeal  to  experience  or  history  for  the  rules  of 
determination.  Their  materials  are  nevertheless  abundant, 
consisting  of  texts  of  Scripture,  sayings  of  the  fathers  and 
schoolmen,  established  theorems  in  natural  theology  and  me- 
taphysics, from  which  they  did  not  find  it  hard  to  select 
premises  which,  duly  arranged,  gave  them  conclusions. 

20.  Suarez,  after  a  prolix  discussion,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  "  eternal  law  is  the  free  determination  of 

the  will  of  God,  ord^ning  a  rule  to  be  observed,  ■"'j™?]^ 
either,  first,  generally  by  all  parts  of  the  universe  as 
a  means  of  a  common  good,  whether  immediately  belonging 
to  it  in  respect  of  the  entire  universe,  or  at  least  in  respect  of 
the  singular  parts  thereof;  or,  secondly,  to  be  specially 
observed  by  intellectual  creatures  in  respect  of  their  free  oper- 
ations." '  This  is  not  instantly  perspicuous  ;  but  definitions 
of  a  complex  nature  cannot  be  rendered  such.  It  is  true, 
however,  what  the  reader  may  think  curious,  that  this  crabbed 
piece  of  scholasticism  is  nodiing  else,  in  substance,  than  the 
celebrated  sentence  on  law,  which  concludes  the  first  book  of 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Whoever  takes  the  pains  to 
understand  Suarez,  will  perceive  that  he  asserts  exactly  that 
which  is  unrolled  in  the  majestic  eloquence  of  our  country- 


*  Liegen  Btcnum  cne  dectelum  li-  iiagulBniiniperietumejus,aut  spedatiter 

bcrum  voluntatis  Dei  ctatuentii  ordinem  KrTanduro    a    creatiirii    intcUecluilibua 

leTTandum,  out  genenliler   ab  oranibui  quoad  liberal  operBliotiea  earum.  c.  3,  S  6. 

psrtibui  uuivcni  in  ordine  ad  commune  Compare  with  Hooker :    Of  Law  no  Ten 

bonum,  *el  immediate  illi  conreniena  r»-  can  be  aaid  thaa  thai  her  throne  a  the 

tiona  lotiiu  uniTenl,  vel  nltem  ratione  bosom  of  God,  &c. 
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SI.  By  this  eternal  law  God  Ja  not  necessarily  bound.  But 
this  seems  to  be  said  rather  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  phrases 
which  were  conventionally  rejected  by  the  scholastic  theolo- 
gians, since,  in  effect,  his  theory  requires  the  affirmative,  as 
we  shall  soon  perceive  ;  and  he  here  says  that  the  law  is  God 
himself  (Deus  ipse),  and  is  immutable.  This  eternal  law  is 
not  immediately  known  to  man  in  this  life,  but  either  "  in 
other  laws,  or  through  them,"  which  he  thus  explains.  "  Men, 
while  pilgrims  here  (viatores  homines),  cannot  learn  the 
divine  will  in  itself,  but  only  as  much  as  by  certain  signs  or 
effects  is  proposed  to  them  j  and  hence  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
blessed  in  tieaven  that,  contemplating  the  divine  will,  they  are 
ruled  by  it  as  by  a  direct  law.  The  former  know  the  eternal 
law,  because  they  partake  of  it  by  other  laws,  temporal  and 
positive  i  for,  as  second  causes  display  the  first,  and  creatures 
the  Creator,  so  temporal  laws  (by  which  he  means  laws  re- 
spective of  man  on  earth),  being  streams  from  that  eternal  law, 
manifest  the  fountain  whence  they  spring.  Yet  all  do  not 
arrive  even  at  this  degree  of  knowledge,  for  all  are  not  able 
to  infer  the  cause  from  the  effect  And  thus,  though  all  men 
necessarily  perceive  some  participation  of  the  eternal  laws  in 
themselves,  since  there  is  no  one  endowed  with  reason  who 
does  not  in  some  manner  acknowledge  that  what  is  morally 
good  ought  to  be  chosen,- and  what  is  evil  rejected,  so  that  in 
this  sense  men  have  alt  some  notion  of  the  eternal  law,  as  St. 
Thomas,  and  Hales,  and  Augustin  say ;  yet  nevertheless  they 
do  not  all  know  it  formally,  nor  are  aware  of  their  partici- 
pation of  it,  so  that  it  may  be  said  the  et«mal  law  is  not  uni- 
versally known  in  a  direct  manner.  But  some  attain  that 
knowledge,  either  by  natural  reasoning,  or,  more  properly,  by 
revelation  of  faith ;  and  hence  we  have  said  that  it  is  known 
by  some  only  in  the  inferior  laws,  but  by  others  through  the 
means  of  those  laws."  • 

22.  In  every  ch^ter  Suarez  propounds  the  arguments  of 

doctors  on  either  side  of  die  problem,  ending  with 
<Mu*      his  own  determination,  which  is  frequently  a  middle 

course.  On  the  question,  Whether  natural  law  is 
of  itself  preceptive,  or  merely  indicative  of  what  is  intrinsi- 
cally right  or  wrong,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  God,  as  to 

•  Lib.  ii.  c  4.  S  9. 
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this  law,  is  a  legislator,  he  holds  this  middle  line  with  Aqui- 
nas and  most  theologians  (as  he  sap)  ;  contending'  that 
natural  law  does  not  merely  indicate  right  and  wrong,  but 
commands  the  one  and  prohibits  the  other  on  divine  autho- 
rity }  though  this  will  of  God  is  not  the  whole  ground  of  the 
moral  good  and  evil  which  belongs  to  the  observance  or 
transgression  of  natural  law,  inasmuch  as  it  presupposes  a 
certain  intrinsic  right  and  wrong  in  the  actions  themselves, 
to  which  it  superadds  the  special  obligation  of  a  divine  law. 
God  therefore  may  be  tnuy  called  a  legislator  in  respect  of 
natural  law.* 

23.  He  next  comes  to  a  profound  but  important  inquiry, 
dosely  connected  with  the  last,  whether  Grod  could  whmhn 
have  permitted  by  his  own  law  actions  against  natural  ^^r^','' 
reason  ?  Ockham  and  Gerson  had  resolved  this  in  "»^^. 
the  affirmatiTe,  Aquinas  the  contrary  way.  Suarez  "™ 
assents  to  the  latter,  and  thus  determines  that  the  law  is 
strictly  immutable.  It  must  follow  of  course  that  the  pope 
cannot  alter  or  dispense  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  he  might 
have  spared  the  fourteenth  chapter,  wherein  he  controverts 
the  doctrine  of  Sanchez  and  some  casuists  who  bad  main- 
tained so  extraordinary  a  prerc^tive.t  This,  however,  is 
rather  episodical.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  he  treats  more  at 
length  the  question,  Whether  God  can  dispense  with  the  law 
of  nature  ?  which  is  not,  perhaps  decided  in  denying  his 
power  to  repeal  it.  He  begins  by  distinguishing  three  classes 
of  moral  laws.  The  first  are  the  most  general,  such  as  that 
good  is  to  be  done  rather  than  evil ;  and  with  these  it  is  agreed 
that  God  cannot  dispense.  The  second  is  of  such  as  the 
precepts  of  the  decalogue,  where  the  chief  difficulty  had  arisen. 
Ockham,  Peter  d'Ailly,  Gerson,  and  others,  incline  to  say  that 
he  can  dispense  with  all  these,  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  pro- 
hibitions which  he  has  himself  imposed.  This  tenet,  Suarez 
observes,  is  rejected  by  all  other  theologians  as  false  and 

*  HtEC   Dei  Yolunlas,  prohibitio  aut        f  NuUapciMiUahumuWietiiiiin  pon- 
prBceplio  Hon  est  toU  nlio  boDitatia  et    tificia  ait,  potett  pniprium  aliquod  pre- 
malitiga    qim    «*t    in    obscnatiana    tcI     ceptumlegianaturalu  sbrogare,  neo  illud 
tmugrenione  legii  nituralii,    led   lup-     proprie  et  in  le  minuere,  neque  in  ipu 
ponit  in  ipiii  aciubua  nwetuciam  quar-     dupeniare.   g  8. 
dam   honeatatem  tcI   lurpiludinera,   et 
illu  adjungit  ipeoialem  Itga  dirins  obLi- 
gationam.  c6.  Jll. 
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absurd.  He  decidedly  holds  that  there  ia  an  intrinsic  good- 
ness or  malignity  in  actions  independent  of  the  command  of 
Giod.  Scotus  bad  been  of  opinion  that  God  might  dispense 
with  the  commandmeDts  of  Uie  second  table,  but  not  those  of 
the  first.  Durand  seems  to  have  thought  the  fifth  command- 
ment (our  sixth)  more  dispensable  than  the  rest,  probably  on 
account  of  the  case  of  Abraham.  But  Aquinas,  Cqetan, 
Soto,  with  many  more,  deny  absolutely  the  dispensability  of 
the  decalogue  in  any  part.  The  Giordian  knot  about  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  cut  by  a  distinction,  that  Grod  did  not  act 
here  as  a  legislator,  but  in  another  capaci^,  as  lord  of  life 
and  death,  so  that  he  only  used  Abrwiam  as  an  instrument 
for  that  which  he  might  have  done  himself.  The  third  class 
of  moral  precepts  is  of  those  not  cont^ned  in  the  decalogue, 
as  to  which  he  decides  also,  that  God  cannot  dispense  with 
them,  though  he  may  change  the  circumstances  upon  whidi 
their  obligation  rests,  as  when  he  releases  a  vow. 

24>.  The  Protestant  churches  were  not  generally  attentive 
EB«ud>  to  casuisdca!  divinity,  which  smelt  too  much  of  the 
pHki'^"  opposite  system.  Eichhom  observes  that  the  first 
*'*"'  book  of  that  class,  published  among  the  Lutherans, 
was  by  a  certain  Baldwin  of  Wittenberg,  in  l6S8.*  A  few 
books  of  casuistry  were  published  in  England  during  this 
period,  though  nothing,  as  well  as  I  remember,  that  can  he 
reckoned  a  system,  or  even  a  treatise,  of  moral  philosophy. 
Perkins,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  divine  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, is  the  first  of  these  in  point  of  time.  His  Cases  of 
Conscience  appeared  in  I6O6.  Of  this  book  I  can  say 
nothing  from  personal  knowledge.  In  the  works  of  Bishop 
Hall  several  particular  questions  of  this  kind  are  treated, 
but  not  with  much  ability.  His  distinctions  are  more  than 
usually  fe^le.  Thus  usury  is  a  deadly  sin,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  commit  it  unless  we  love  the  sin  for  its  own  sake ; 
for  almost  every  possible  case  of  lending  money  will  be 
found  by  his  limitations  of  the  rule  to  justify  the  taking  a 
profit  for  the  loan.t  His  casuistry  about  selling  goods  is  of 
the  same  description  :  a  man  must  take  no  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  commodity,  unless  there  should  be  just  reason 

•  Vol.  tL  put  L  p.  946.  t  B"'!'*  Work*  (edit  PriU),  toI.  liiL  p.  375. 
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to  raise  the  price,  which  he  admits  to  be  often  the  case  in  a 
scarcity.  He  concludes  by  observing  that,  in  this,  as  in  other 
well'Ordered  nations,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  to  have  a 
regulation  of  prices.  He  decides,  as  all  the  old  casuists  did, 
that  a  promise  extorted  by  a  robber  is  binding.  Sanderson 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  casuists.  His  treatise, 
De  Juramenti  Obligadone,  appeared  in  iG*?. 

25.  Though  no  proper  treatise  of  moral  philosophy  came 
from  any  English  writer  in  this  period,  we  have 
one  which  must  be  placed  in  this  class,  strangely  g'f^;^'^ 
as  the  subject  has  be^  handled  by  its  distinguished  ^^^  ^*- 
author.      Selden   published   in  l&tO  his   learned 
work,  De  Jure  Natural!  et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Ebrte- 
orum.*     The  object  of  the  author  was  to  trace  the  opinions 
of  the  Jews  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  or  of  moral 
obligation,  as  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  former  being 
a  law  to  which  they  held  all  mankind  to  be  bound.     This 
theme   had  been  of  course   untouched  by  the  Greek  aud 
Roman  philosophers,  nor  was  much  to  be  found  upon  it  in 
modern  writers.     His  purpose  is  therefore  rather  historical 
than  argumentative  ;  but  he  seems  so  generally  to  adopt  the 
Jewish  theory  of  natural  law  that  we  may  consider  him  the 
disciple  of  the  rabbis  as  much  as  their  historian. 

Su.  The  origin  of  natural  law  was  not  drawn  by  the 
Jews,  as  some  of  the  jurists  imagined  it  ought  to 
be,  from  the  habits  and  instincts  of  all  animated  be-  J^^^^,'^, 
ings,  quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit,  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  Pandects.  Nor  did  they  deem,  as  many 
have  done,  the  consent  of  mankind  and  common  customs  of 
nations  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  so  permanent  and  invariable 
a  standard.  Upon  the  discrepancy  of  moral  sentiments  and 
practices  among  mankind  Selden  enlarges  in  the  tone  which 
Sextus  Empiricus  had  taught  scholars,  and  which  the  world 
had  learned  from  Montaigne.  Nor  did  unassisted  reason 
seem  equal  to  determine  moral  questions,  both  from  its  na- 
tural feebleness,  and  because  reason  alone  does  not  create  an 
obligation,  which  depends  wholly  on  the  command  of  a  su- 

*  Julia  for  lecundum,  wc  need  budl;     Scalier,    ■■    Vosaiiu    nienlioru    in  his 
Mj,  is  bad  LatiD  :  it  was,  howerer,  rery     trcatiM',  De  Vitiis  Sermanii. 
common,  and  is  cvcd    used   bjr  Joseph 
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perior.*  But  God,  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  has  partly 
implanted  io  our  minds,  partly  made  known  to  us  by  exterior 
revelatioD,  his  own  will,  which  is  our  law.  These  positions 
he  illustrates  with  a  superb  display  of  erudition,  especially 
Oriental,  and  certainly  with  more  prolixity,  and  less  regard 
to  opposite  reasonings  than  we  should  desire. 

27-  1^^  Jewish  writers  concur  in  m^ntaining  that  cer- 
B,,fl,  pre  tain  short  precepts  of  moral  duty  were  orally  en- 
^(ur  ""  joined  by  God  on  the  parent  of  mankind,  and  after- 
^'"'''  wards  on  the  sons  of  NoaL  Whether  these  were 
simply  preserved  by  tradition,  or  whether,  by  an  innate 
moral  faculty,  mankind  had  the  power  of  constantlydisoem- 
ing  them,  seems  to  have  been  an  unsettled  point.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  divine  rules  are  called,  for  distinction.  The 
Seven  Precepts  of  the  Sons  of  Noah.  There  is,  however, 
some  variance  in  the  lists,  as  Seldeo  has  given  them  from 
the  ancient  writers.  That  moat  received  consists  of  seven  pro- 
hibitions ;  namely,  of  idolatry,  blasphemy,  murder,  adultery, 
theft,  rebellion,  and  cutting  a  limb  from  a  living  animfd. 
The  last  of  these,  the  sense  of  which,  however,  is  contro- 
verted, as  weU  as  the  third,  but  no  other,  are  indicated  in  the 
ninth  ch^ter  of  Genesis. 

28,  Selden  pours  forth  his  onparalleled  stores  of  erudition 
on  all  these  subjects,  and  upon  those  which  are 
oiseictoii'i  suggested  in  the  course  of  his  explanations.  These 
digressions  are  by  no  means  tiie  least  useful  part  of 
hb  long  treatise.  They  elucidate  some  obscure  passages  of 
Scripture.  But  the  whole  work  belongs  far  more  to  theolo- 
gical than  to  philosophical  investigation  ;  and  I  have  placed 
it  here  chiefly  out  of  conformity  to  usage ;  for  undoubtedly 
Selden,  though  a  man  of  very  strong  reasoning  faculties, 
had  not  greatiy  turned  them  to  the  principles  of  natural  law. 
His  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  Jewish  writers,  many  of 
them  by  no  meuis  ancient,  for  those  primeval  traditions  as 
to  the  sons  of  Noah,  was  in  the  character  of  his  times,  but 
it  will  scarcely  suit  the  more  rigid  criticism  of  our  own.  His 
book,  however,  is  excellent  for  its  proper  purpose,  that  of  re- 

•  Selden  M^i,  in  his  Table  Talk,  tbst  the  Kn>e  oT  Suaret,  witliout  denjiog  an 
bi  on  undenUiid  n»  law  o(  nnture  but  intritisic  distinction  or  right  and  wrong. 
■  law  of  God.     lie  might  roean  thii  in 
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preaeabDg  Jewish  opiuion,  and  is  among  the  greatest  achieve- 
meols  in  erudition  that  any  English  writer  has  performed. 

29.  The  moral  theories  of  Grotius  and  Hobbes  are  so 
much  interwoven  with  other  parts  of  their  philosophy,  GroHm  >nd 
in  the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  and  in  the  Leviathan,  "'''^■' 
that  it  would  be  dissecting  those  works  too  much,  were  we 
to  separate  what  is  merely  ethical  from  what  falls  within  the 
provinces  of  politics  and  jurisprudence.  The  whole  must 
therefore  be  reserved  for  the  ensuing  sections  of  this  chapter. 
Nor  is  there  much  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  or  of  Descartes 
which  falls,  in  the  sense  we  have  hitherto  been  considering 
it,  under  the  class  of  moral  philosophy.  We  may,  therefore, 
proceed  to  another  description  of  books,  relative  to  the  pas- 
sions and  manners  of  mankind,  rather  than,  in  a  strict  sense, 
to  their  duties,  though  of  course  there  will  frequently  be  some 
intermixture  of  sul^ects  so  intimately  allied. 

30.  In  the  year  l601,  Peter  Charron,  a  French  ecclesi- 
astic, published  his  treatise  on  Wisdom.  The  re-  ch>m>nan 
putation  of  this  work  has  been  considerable ;  his  ^'"'™- 
countrymen  are  apt  to  name  him  with  Montaigne ;  and 
Pope  has  given  him  the  epithet  of  "  more  wise "  than  his 
predecessor,  on  account,  as  Warburton  expresses  it,  of  his 
"moderating  every  where  the  extravagant  Pyrrhonism  of 
his  friend."  It  is  admitted  that  he  has  copied  freely  from 
the  Essays  of  Montaigne ;  in  fact,  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  treatise  on  Wisdom,  not  less,  I  should  conjecture,  than 
one  fourth,  is  extracted  from  them  with  scarce  any  verbal 
alteration.  It  is  not  the  case  that  he  moderates  the  scep- 
tical tone  which  he  found  there ;  on  the  contrary,  toe 
most  remarkable  passages  of  that  kind  have  been  tran- 
scribed ;  but  we  must  do  Gharron  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
has  retrenched  the  indecencies,  the  egotism,  and  the  super- 
fluities. Charron  does  not  dissemble  his  debts.  "  This," 
he  says  in  his  preface,  "  is  the  collection  of  a  part  of  my 
studies ;  the  form  and  method  are  my  own.  What  I  have 
taken  from  others,  I  have  put  in  their  words,  not  being  able 
to  say  it  better  than  they  have  done."  In  the  political  part 
he  has  borrowed  c(n>)ously  from  Lipsius  and  Bodin,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  obligations  to  Duvair.*     The  ancients  also 

*  BiogT.  Unireraclle, 
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must  have  contributed  their  share.  It  becomes,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  place  of  Charron  as  a  philosopher,  because 
we  feel  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  whether  any  passage  may 
be  his  own.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  formed  in  the 
school  of  Montaigne,  not  much  less  bold  in  pursuing  the 
novel  opiDioQS  of  others,  but  less  fertile  in  original  thoughts, 
so  that  he  often  falls  into  the  common-places  of  ethics  ;  with 
more  reading  than  his  model,  with  more  disciplined  habits  as 
well  of  arranging  and  distributing  his  subject,  as  of  observ- 
ing the  sequence  of  an  argument ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  far  less  of  ingenuity  in  thinking,  and  of  sprighdiness  of 
language. 

dl.  A  writer  of  rather  less  extensive  celebrity  than  Char- 
Liuoiiw  i"*)"  belongs  full  as  much  to  the  school  of  Mon- 
HiM$j^'  taigne,  though  he  does  not  so  much  pillage  his 
"ogu".  Essays.  This  was  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished by  his  literary  diaracter  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIIL, 
and  ultimately  preceptor  both  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  young  king  (Louis  XIV.)  himself.  La  Mothe  was 
habitually  and  universally  a  sceptic.  Among  several  smaller 
works  we  may  chiefly  instance  his  Dialogues  published  many 
T6ars  after  his  death  under  the  name  of  Horatius  Tubero. 
They  must  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL, 
and  belong,  therefore,  to  the  present  period.  In  attacking 
every  established  doctrine,  especially  in  religion,  he  goes 
much  farther  than  Montaigne,  and  seems  to  have  taken 
some  of  his  metaphysical  system  immediately  from  Sextus 
Empiricns.  He  is  profuse  of  quotation,  especially  in  a  dia- 
logue entitled  Le  Baiiquet  Sceptique,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
show  that  there  is  no  uniform  taste  of  mankind  as  to  their 
choice  of  food.  His  mode  of  arguing  against  the  moral 
sense  is  entirely  that  of  Montaigne,  or,  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference, is  more  full  of  the  two  fallacies  by  which  that  lively 
writer  deceives  himself:  namely,  the  accumulating  examples 
of  things  arbitrary  and  fanciful,  such  as  modes  of  dress  and 
convenUonal  usages,  with  respect  to  which  no  one  pretends 
that  any  natural  law  can  be  found  ;  and,  when  he  comes  to 
subjects  more  truly  moral,  the  turning  our  attention  solely  to 
the  external  acdon,  and  not  to  the  motive  or  principle,  which 
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under  different  circumstancea  may  prompt  men  to  opposite 
courses. 

3S.  These  dialogues  are  not  unpleasing  to  read,  and 
exhibit  a  polite  though  rather  pedantic  style,  not  uncommon 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Iliey  are,  however,  very  difiuse, 
and  the  sceptical  paradoxes  become  merely  common-place 
by  repetition.  One  of  them  is  more  grossly  indecent  than 
any  part  of  Montaigne.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  much  to  be  admired  as  a  philosopher ;  little 
appears  to  be  his  own,  and  still  less  is  really  good.  He 
contributed,  no  question,  as  much  as  any  one,  to  the  irre- 
ligion  and  contempt  for  morality  prevailing  in  that  court 
where  he  was  in  high  reputation.  Some  other  works  of  this 
author  may  be  classed  under  the  same  description. 

S3.  We  can  hardly  refer  Lord  Bacon's  Essays  to  the 
school  of  Montaigne,  though  their  title  may  lead  us  b~™i'i 
to  suspect  that  they  were  in  some  measure  suggested  *^""^'- 
by  that  most  popular  writer.  The  first  edition,  containing 
ten  essays  only,  and  those  much  shorter  than  as  we  now  pos- 
sess them,  appeared,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  1^97. 
They  were  reprinted  with  very  little  variation  in  l606.  But 
the  enlarged  work  was  published  in  l6lS,  and  dedicated  to 
Prince  Henry.  He  calls  them,  in  this  dedication,  "certain 
brief  notes,  set  down  rather  significantly  than  curiously,  which 
I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is 
ancient ,  for  Seneca's  Epistles  to  Luciliua,  if  you  mark  them 
well)  are  but  Essays,  that  is,  dispersed  meditations,  though 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  epistles."  The  resemblance,  at  all 
events,  to  Montmgne,  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected 
in  two  men  equally  original  in  genius,  and  entirely  opposite 
in  their  characters  and  circumstances.  One,  by  an  instinctive 
felicity,  catches  some  of  the  characteristics  of  human  nature  ; 
the  other,  by  profound  reflection,  scrudnises  and  dissects  it. 
One  is  too  negligent  for  the  inquiring  reader,  the  other  too 
formal  and  sententious  for  one  who  seeks  to  be  amused.  We 
delight  in  one,  we  admire  the  other  ;  but  this  admiration  has 
also  its  own  delight.  In  one  we  find  more  of  the  sweet  tem- 
per and  tranquil  contemplation  of  Plutarch,  in  the  other  more 
of  the  practical  wisdom  and  somewhat  ambitious  prospects  of 
Seneca.    It  is  characteristic  of  Bacon's  philosophical  writings, 
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that  they  have  in  them  a  spirit  of  movement,  a  perpetual 
reference  to  what  man  is  to  do  iu  order  to  an  end,  rather  than 
to  his  mere  Bpeculation  upon  what  is.  In  his  Essays  this  is 
naturally  still  more  prominent.  They  are,  as  quaintly  de- 
scribed in  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition,  "  places  (lod)  of 
persuasion  and  dissuasion  ; "  counsels  for  those  who  would  be 
great  as  well  as  wise.  They  are  such  as  sprang  from  a  mind 
ardent  in  two  kinds  of  ambition,  and  hesitating  whether  to 
found  a  new  philosophy,  or  to  direct  the  vessel  of  the  state. 
We  perceive,  however,  that  the  immediate  reward  attending' 
greatness,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  gave  it  a  preponder- 
ance in  his  mind  ;  and  hence  his  Essays  are  more  often  poli- 
tical than  moral ;  they  deal  with  mankind,  not  in  their  general 
faculties  or  habits,  but  in  their  mutual  strife,  their  endeavours 
to  rule  others,  or  to  avoid  their  rule.  He  is  more  caudous  and 
more  comprehensive,  though  not  more  acute,  than  Machiavel, 
who  often  becomes  too  dogmatic  through  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring every  thing  to  a  particular  aspect  of  political  societies. 
Nothing  in  the  Prince  or  the  Discourses  on  Livy  is  superior 
to  the  Essays  on  Seditions,  on  Empire,  on  Innovations,  or 
generally  those  which  bear  on  the  dexterous  management  of 
a  people  by  their  rulers.  Both  these  writers  have  what  to 
our  more  liberal  age  appears  a  counselling  of  governors  for 
their  own  rather  than  their  subjects'  advantage ;  but  as  this 
is  generally  represented  to  be  the  best  means,  though  not, 
as  it  truly  is,  the  real  end,  their  advice  tends,  on  the  whole, 
to  promote  the  substantial  benefits  of  government. 

34.  The  transcendent  strength  of  Bacon's  mind  is  visible 
Their  ncei-  ^^  the  wbolc  tcDor  of  theso  Essays,  unequal  as  they 
'""■  must  be  from  the  very  nature  of  such  compositions. 

They  are  deeper  and  more  discriminating  than  any  earlier,  or 
almost  any  later  work  in  the  English  language,  full  of  recon- 
dite observation  long  matured  and  carefully  sifted.  It  is  trne 
that  we  might  wish  for  more  vivacity  end  ease ;  Bacon,  who 
had  much  wit,  had  little  gaiety ;  his  Essays  are  consequently 
stiff  and  grave,  where  the  subject  might  have  been  toudied 
with  a  lively  hand ;  thus  it  is  in  those  on  Gardens  and  on 
Building.  The  sentences  have  sometimes  too  apophth^ma' 
tic  a  form,  and  want  coherence ;  the  historical  instances, 
though  far  less  frequent  than  with  Montaigne,  have  a  little 
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the  look  of  pedantry  to-  our  eyes.  But  it  is  from  this  con- 
densatiou,  from  this  gravity,  that  die  work  derives  its  pecu- 
liar impressiveness.  Few  books  are  more  quoted,  and  what 
is  not  always  the  case  with  such  books,  we  may  add  that  few 
are  more  generally  read.  In  this  respect  they  lead  the  van 
of  our  prose  literature ;  for  no  gentleman  is  ashamed  of  own- 
ing that  he  has  not  read  the  Elizabethan  writers ;  but  it  would 
be  somewhat  derogatory  to  a  man  of  the  slightest  claim  to 
polite  letters,  were  he  unacquainted  with  the  Essays  of  Bacon. 
It  is  indeed  little  worth  while  to  read  this  or  any  other  book 
for  reputation's  sake ;  but  very  few  in  our  language  so  well 
repay  the  pains,  or  afford  more  nonrishment  to  the  thoughts. 
They  might  be  judiciously  introduced,  with  a  small  number 
more,  into  a  sound  method  of  education,  one  that  should 
make  wisdom,  rather  than  mere  knowledge,  its  object,  and 
might  become  a  text-book  of  examination  in  our  schools. 

35.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  fittest  place  for 
bringing  forward  some  books,  which,  though  moral  F,i,)um-i 
in  their  subject,  belong  to  the  general  literature  of  ''™'™- 
the  age,  and  we  might  strip  the  province  of  polite  letters  of 
what  have  been  reckoned  its  chief  ornaments.  I  shall  there- 
fore select  here  such  only  as  are  more  worthy  of  considera- 
tion for  their  matter  than  for  the  style  in  which  it  is  delivered. 
Several  that  might  range,  more  or  less,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  moral  essays,  were  published  both  in  English  and 
in  other  languages.  But  few  of  them  are  now  read,  or  even 
much  known  by  name.  One,  which  has  made  a  better  for- 
tune than  the  rest,  demands  mention,  the  Resolves  of  Owen 
Feltham.  Of  this  book,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published 
in  16^,  the  second  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  high  praises  in  those  modem 
writers,  who  profess  a  faithful  allegiance  to  our  older  liter- 
ature. For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  Feltham  appears  not 
only  a  laboured  and  artificial,  but  a  shallow  writer.  Among 
his  many  faults  none  strikes  me  more  than  a  want  of  depth, 
which  his  pointed  and  sententious  miuiner  renders  more  ridi- 
culous. There  are  certainly  exceptions  to  this  vacuity  of 
original  meaning  in  Feltham;  it  would  be  possible  to  fill  a 
few  pages  with  extracts  not  undeserving  of  being  read,  with 
thoughts  just  and  judicious,  though  never  deriving  much 
1.  L  a  r-  T 
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lustre  from  his  diction.  He  is  one  of  our  worst  writers  iu 
point  of  style;  with  little  vigour,  he  has  leas  elegance;  his 
£ng]ish  is  impure  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  full  of  words 
unauthorised  by  any  usage.  Pedantry,  and  the  novel  phrases 
which  Greek  and  Latin  etymology  was  supposed  to  warrant, 
appear  in  most  productions  of  this  period ;  but  Feltham 
attempted  to  bend  the  English  idiom  to  his  own  affectations. 
The  moral  reflections  of  a  serious  and  thoughtful  mind  are 
generally  pleasing,  and  to  this  perhaps  is  partly  owing  the 
kind  of  popularity  which  the  Resolves  of  Feltham  have  ob- 
tained ;  but  they  may  be  had  more  agreeably  and  profitably 
in  other  books.* 

36.  A  superior  genius  to  that  of  Feltham  is  exhibited  in 

the  Religio  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  TTiis 
Reiiaio  Me.    little  book  made  a  remarkable  impression ;  it  was 

soon  translated  into  several  languages,  and  is  highly 
extolled  by  Conringius  and  others,  who  could  only  judge 
through  these  versions.  Patin,  though  he  rather  slights  it 
himself,  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters  that  it  was  very  popular 
at  Paris.  The  character  which  Johnson  has  given  of  the 
Religio  Medici  is  well  known  ;  and,  though  perhaps  rather 
too  favourable,  appears  in  general  just.t  The  mind  of  Browne 
was  fertile,  and,  according  to  the  current  use  of  the  word, 
ingenious;  his  analogies  are  original  and  sometimes hriUiant; 

•   Thii  ii  a  Tindom   sample   of    Fel-  Felthiin,  neverlhelem,   I  >«iiied  to  per- 

tbam's  ctjie :  —  "Of  &11  objrcti  of  sor-  ceire  lonie  resemblance  to  the  tone  and 

row  a  di&tfessrd  king  is  (he  most  pitittil,  way    of  thiukhig    of  the  TurkiBh  Spy, 

becRUte  it  presents  us  most  the  frailty  of  which    it    a   great    complimeDt    to    th* 

humanity,  and  cannot  but  most  tHidnight  former  ;  for  the  Turkiih   Spy  is  neither 

the  toul  of  him  that  is  fallen.     Ilie  >or-  disngrBcsblc  nor  supetGcUl.    The  leseni- 

qutmeMtt  of  a  darltd   conscience,  which    melancholy,  rather  serious  than  seTcre, 

crown."Cent  i.  61.  Wefindnotlongafter  and  as  Fellham's  Resol res  seem  to  hare 

the  following  precious  phrase:  — "  The  a  charm,  by  the  editions  they  have  gone 

nature  that  is  arM  with  the  subtleties  of  through,  and  the  good  name  tbey  bars 

time  and  practice."  i.  63.      In  one  page  gained,  I  can  only  look  fiir  it  in  this. 
we  haie  obn«bilait,  ntttrd,  paralld  (as  a         f    "  Hie     Religio    Medici    was     do 

Terh),_/^i£t  (iai]ings),Hncbrfarn,  depiatring  sooner  published  than  it  excited  ti>e  at- 

(calumnlating).    i.  50.      And  we  are  to  tention  of  the  public  by  the  novelty  of 

be   disgusted   with    tuch    vile    English,  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  sentinteDt,  tha 

or  properly  no  English,  for  the  take  of  quick  succession  of  images,   the  multi- 

the   sleepy  aaws    of  a  triyial   morality,  tude  of  abstruse  allusions,   the  subtletj 

Such  defect*  are  not  compensated  by  the  of  disquisition,  and  the  strength  of  lai^ 

better  and   more  striking   thoughts  we  guage."     Life  of  Browne  (in  Johnaon'a 

nty  Dccawnially  tight  upon.    In  reading  Woi^s,  xu.  975.). 
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and  as  his  tearaing  is  also  in  things  out  of  the  beaten  path, 
diis  gives  a  peculiar  and  uncommon  air  to  all  his  writings, 
and  especially  to  the  Religio  Medici.  He  was,  however,  far 
removed  from  real  philosophy,  both  by  his  turn  of  mind  and 
by  the  nature  of  his  erudition ;  he  seldom  reasons,  his  thoughts 
are  desultory,  sometimes  he  appears  sceptical  or  paradoxical, 
but  credulity  and  deference  to  authority  prevail.  He  belonged 
to  the  class,  numerous  at  that  time  in  our  church,  who  halted 
between  popery  and  protestantism  ;  and  this  gives  him,  on 
all  such  topics,  an  ^pearance  of  vacillation  and  irresolutcness 
which  probably  represents  the  real  state  of  his  mind.  His 
paradoxes  do  not  seem  very  original,  nor  does  he  arrive  at 
them  by  any  process  of  argument ;  they  are  more  like  traces 
of  his  reading  casually  suggesting  themselves,  and  supported 
by  his  own  ingenuity.  His  style  is  not  flowing,  but  vigorous ; 
his  choice  of  words  not  elegant,  and  even  ^proaching  to  bar- 
barism as  English  phrase ;  yet  there  is  an  impressiveness,  an 
fur  of  reflection  wid  sincerity  in  Browne's  writings,  which 
redeem  many  of  their  faults.  His  egotism  is  equal  to  that 
of  Montaigne,  but  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  the  egotism 
of  a  melancholy  mind,  which  generally  becomes  unpleasing. 
This  melaucholy  temperament  is  characteristic  of  Browne. 
"Let's  talk  of  graves  and  worms  and  epitaphs"  seems  his 
motto.  His  best  written  work,  the  Hydriotaphia,  is  expressly 
an  essay  on  sepulchral  urns  ;  but  the  same  taste  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  mortality  leavens  also  the  Religio  Medici. 

37.  The  thoughts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  moral  pru- 
dence are  few,  but  precious.  And  some  of  the  bright  s<id«i'i 
sallies  of  Selden  recorded  in  his  Table  Talk  are  of  t^t^^- 
the  same  description,  though  the  book  is  too  miscellaneous 
to  fall  under  any  single  head  of  classification.  The  editor  of 
this  very  short  and  small  volume,  which  gives,  perhaps,  a 
more  exalted  notion  of  Selden's  natural  talents  than  any  of 
his  learned  writings,  requests  the  reader  to  distinguish  times, 
and  "  in  his  fancy  to  carry  along  with  him  the  when  and  the 
why  many  of  these  things  were  spoken."  This  intimation 
accounts  for  the  different  spirit  in  which  he  may  seem  to 
combat  the  follies  of  the  prelates  at  one  time,  and  of  the 
presbyterians  or  fanatics  at  another.  These  sayings  are  not 
always,  apparently,  well  reported ;  some  seem  to  have  been 
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misunderstood,  and  in  others  the  limiting  clauses  to  have 
been  forgotten.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  full  of  vigour, 
racioess,  and  a  kind  of  scorn  of  the  half-learned,  far  less  rode, 
but  more  cutting  than  that  of  Scaliger.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Table  Talk  of  Selden  is  worth  all  the  Ana  of  the 
Continent.  In  this  I  should  be  disposed  to  concur ;  but 
they  are  not  exactly  works  of  the  same  dass. 

38.  We  must  now  descend  much  lower,  and  could  find 

little  worth  remembering.  Osbom's  Advice  to  his 
Ad'iR  w  Son  may  be  reckoned  among  the  moral  and  political 
writings  of  this  period.  It  is  not  very  far  above 
mediocrity,  and  cont^ns  a  good  deal  that  is  common-place, 
yet  with  a  considerate  sprinkling  of  sound  sense  and  obser- 
vation. The  style  is  nrther  apophthegmatic,  though  by  no 
means  more  so  than  was  then  usual. 

39.  A  few  books,  English  as  well  as  foreign,  are  purposely 
John  v«i«i-  deferred  for  the  present ;  I  am  rather  ^prehen- 
'""  *'>^"*-  sive  that  I  shall  be  found  to  have  overlooked  some 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  One  written  in  Latin  by  a  German 
writer  has  struck  me  as  displaying  a  spirit  which  may  claim 
for  it  a  place  among  the  liveUer  and  lighter  class,  though  with 
serious  intent,  of  moral  essays.  John  Valentine  Andrese  was 
a  man  above  his  age,  and  a  singular  contrast  to  the  narrow 
and  pedantic  herd  of  German  scholars  and  theologians.  He 
regarded  all  things  around  hini  with  a  sarcastic  but  benevolent 
philosophy,  keen  in  exposing  the  errors  of  mankind,  yet  only 
for  the  sake  of  amending  them.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
many  that  be  invented  the  existence  of  the  famous  Roaicrucian 
society,  not  so  much,  probably,  for  the  sake  of  mystification, 
as  to  suggest  an  institution  so  pr^seworthy  and  philanthropic 
as  he  ddineated  for  the  imitation  of  mankind.  This,  how- 
ever, is  still  a  debated  problem  in  Germany.'  But  among 
his  numerous  writings,  that  alone  of  which  1  know  any  thing 
is  entitled,  in  the  original  Latin,  Mythologiffi  Christiante,  sive 
Virtutum  et  Vitiorum  Vitffi  Humauie  Imaginum  Libri  Tres. 
(Strasburg,  I6I8.)  Herder  has  translated  a  part  of  this 
hook  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Zerstreute  Blatter ;  and  it  is 
here  that  I  have  met  with  it.    Andrese  wrote,  I  believe,  solely 

*   Bmcker,  ir.  735.    Blogr.  Univ.  art  Andren,  et  slibL 
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in  Latio,  and  bis  works  ^pear  to  be  scarce,  at  least  in 
England.  Tbese  sbort  ^wlogues,  wbich  Herder  bas  called 
Parables,  are  written  with  uncommon  terseness  of  language, 
a  bappy  and  original  vein  of  invention,  and  a  philosopby 
looking  down  on  common  life  witbout  ostentation  and  witbout 
passion.  He  came,  too,  before  Bacon,  but  be  bad  learned  to 
scorn  tbe  disputes  of  tbe  scbools,  and  had  sought  for  truth 
with  ao  entire  love,  even  at  tbe  hands  of  Cardan  and  Cam- 
panella.  I  will  give  a  specimen,  in  a  note,  of  the  peculiar 
manner  of  Andrese,  but  my  truislation  does  not,  perhaps, 
justice  to  that  of  Herder.  The  idea,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
now  become  more  trite.*  • 


Sect.  H — On  Political  Philosophy. 

(Mange  nt  lie  Character  of  poBtiatl  Writiiigt  —  BeUenden  and  olheri  —  Pa- 
triarchal Theory  refuted  by  Saare*  —  AUAu^u*  —  PaHlietU  Econony  <jf  Serra 
—  Hobbet  — and  Anaiytu  o/hit  poTUktd  Treatitei. 

40.  The  recluse  philosopher,  who,  like  Descartes  in  his 
country-house  near  Utrecht,  investigates  tbe  properties  of 
quantity,  or  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  while  nations 
are  striving  for  conquest  and  factions  for  ascendancy,  bears 

•  "  The  Pen  and  tlie  Sword  strove  wilh  tresl  ind  woe  of  ncilber.  The  Pen  wm 
each  other  Tor  luperioritj,  and  the  voices  weak,  but  quick,  glib,  well  exercised,  and 
of  tbe  judge*  were  divided.  The  men  verf  bold,  when  one  provoked  it.  Tlia 
of  learning  talked  much  and  penuaded  Svord  waa  item,  implacable,  but  lev 
many  j  the  men  of  anna  were  fierce,  and  oompact  and  subtle,  >o  that  on  both  ndea 
compelled  man;  to  join  their  ude.  Tliua  the  victory  remained  uncertain,  At 
nothing  could  be  determined;  it  followed  length,  for  the  security  of  both,  the  coin- 
that  both  were  left  to  fight  it  out,  and  mon  weal  pronounced  that  both  in  turn 
settle  their  dispute  in  single  combat.  should  stand  by  her  side  anil  bear  with 

"  On  one  side  books  rustled   in   the  each  other.      For  that  onlj  is  a  happy 

libraries,  on  tbe  other  arm*  rattled  in  tbe  eonatrj  where  the  Pen  and  tbe  Swoid 

arsenals;    men   looked    on  in   hope  and  are &ithrul  servanti,  not  where  either  go- 

fear,  and  wailed  the  end.  verns  by  its  arbitrary  will  and  passion." 

•■  The  Pen,  conaecTated  to  truth,  was  If  the  touches  in  this  little  piece  are 

oolarious  for  much  falselioodj  the  Sword,  not  always  clearly   laid  on,    it  may   be 

a  servant  of  God,  was  (tuned  with  inno-  aicribed  as  much,  perhaps,  to  their  hav- 

'cent  blood ;    both  hoped  far  the  aid  of  ing  passed  Ihiough  two  tmnslatloas,  as 

heaven,  both  found  its  wralh.  to  the  fault  of  ibe  eicellent  writer.     But 

"  Tbe  Slate,  which  had  need  of  both,  in  this   early   age  we   seldom    find   the 

and  disliked  the  nanners  of  both,  would  entire  neatness  and  feUcily  which  later 

put  on  the  appearance  of  caring  for  the  times  attained. 
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that  tumultuous  uproar  but  as  the  dash  of  the  ocean  waves  at 
a  distance,  and  it  may  even  serve,  like  music  that  falls  upon 
the  poet's  ear,  to  wake  in  him  some  new  train  of  high  thought, 
or  at  the  least  to  confirm  his  love  of  the  absolute  and  the 
eternal,  by  comparison  with  the  imperfecticm  and  error  that 
besets  the  world.  Such  is  the  serene  temple  of  philosophy, 
which  the  Roman  poet  has  contrasted  with  the  storm  and  the 
battle,  with  the  passions  of  the  great  and  the  many,  the  per- 
petual struggle  of  man  against  his  fellows.  But  if  he  who 
might  dwell  on  this  vantage-ground  descends  into  the  plain, 
and  takes  so  near  a  view  of  Uie  world's  strife,  that  he  sees  it 
as  n  whole  very  imperfectly,  while  the  parts  to  which  he 
approaches  are  magnified  beyond  their  proportion ;  if  espe- 
cially he  mingles  with  the  combat,  and  shares  its  hopes  and 
its  perils,  though  in  many  respects  he  may  know  more  than 
those  who  keep  aloof,  he  will  lose  something  of  that  faculty 
of  equal  and  comprehensive  vision,  in  which  the  philosophical 
temper  consists.  Such  has  very  frequently,  or  more  or  less, 
perhaps,  in  almost  every  instance,  been  the  fate  of  the  writer 
on  general  politics ;  if  his  pen  has  not  been  solely  employed 
with  a  view  to  the  questions  that  engage  attention  in  his  ovn 
age,  it  has  generdly  been  guided  in  a  certain  degree  by 
regard  to  them. 

41.   In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  seen  that  notions 
of  popular  rights,  and  of  the  admissibilitv  of  so- 

AUDdon-  '^■'^  "       t-  ■  J       ,  I.  ■  1 

mcntof  vereign  power  tor  misconduct,  were  alternately 
ebiai  broached  by  the  two  great  religious  parties  of  Eu- 

rope, according  to  the  necessity  in  which  they  stood 
for  such  weapons  against  their  adversaries.  Passive  obe- 
dience was  preached  as  a  duty  by  the  victorious,  rebellion  was 
claimed  as  a  right  by  the  vanquished.  The  history  of  France 
and  England,  and  partly  of  other  countries,  was  the  clue  to 
these  politics.  But  in  the  following  period,  a  more  tranquil 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  a  firmer  hand  upon  ^e  reins  of 
power,  put  an  end  to  such  books  as  those  of  Languet,  Bu- 
chanan, Rose,  and  Mariana.  The  last  of  these,  by  the 
vindication  of  tyrannicide,  in  his  treatise  De  Rege,  contributed 
to  bring  about  a  re-action  in  political  literature.  The  Jesuits* 
in  France,  whom  Henry  IV.  was  inclined  to  favour,  publicly 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  Mariana  in  I606.     A  book  by 
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BtHraDus,  and  another  by  Suarez,  jusdfying  regicide,  were 
coodemnedby  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  1612.*  The  assas- 
sination, indeed,  of  Henry  IV.,  committed  by  one,  not  perhaps, 
metaphysically  speaking,  sane,  but  whose  aberration  of  intel- 
lect had  evidently  been  either  brought  on  or  nourished  by 
the  pernicious  theories  of  that  school,  created  such  an  abhor- 
rence of  the  doctrine,  that  neither  the  Jesuits  nor  others 
ventured  afterwards  to  teach  it.  Those  also  who  magnified, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  alleged  supremacy 
of  the  see  of  Rome  over  temporal  princes,  were  little  inclined 
to  set  up,  like  Mariana,  a  popular  sovereignty,  a  right  of  the 
multitude  not  emanating  from  the  Church,  and  to  which  the 
Church  itself  might  one  day  be  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting. This  became,  therefore,  a  period  favourable  to  the 
theories  of  absolute  power ;  not  so  much  shown  by  means  of 
their  positive  assertion  through  the  press  as  by  the  silence  of 
the  press,  comparatively  speaking,  on  all  political  theories 
whatever. 

4@.  The  political  writings  of  this  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  assumed  in  consequence  more  of  an  histo-  p^nth:^ 
rica],  or,  as  we  might  say,  s  statistical  character.  I^l^!^" 
Learning  was  employed  in  systematical  analyses  of  "'""'"'■ 
ancient  or  modern  forms  of  govermnent,  in  dissertations 
explanatory  of  institutions,  in  copious  and  exact  statements 
of  the  true,  rather  than  arguments  upon  the  right  or  the 
expedient.  Some  of  the  very  numerous  works  of  Herman 
Conriogius,  a  professor  at  Helmstadt,  seem  to  fall  within 
this  description.  But  none  are  better  known  than  a  collec- 
tion, made  by  the  Elzevirs,  at  different  times  near  the  middle 
of  this  century,  containing  accounts,  chiefly  published  before, 
of  tiie  political  constitutions  of  European  commonwealths^ 
This  collection,  which  is  in  volumes  of  the  smallest  size,  may 
be  called  for  distinction  the  Elzevir  Republics.  It  is  very 
useful  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  it  imparts,  but 
rarely  contains  any  thing  of  a  philosophical  nature.  Statis- 
tical descriptions  of  countries  are  much  allied  to  these  last ; 
some  indeed  are  included  in  the  Elzevir  series.  They  were 
as  yet  not  frequent;  but  I  might  have  mentioned,  while 
upon  the  sixteenth  century,  oue  of  the  earliest,  the  Descrip- 

'  HeMra)',  HUr.  de  la  Mire  et  du  Fili. 
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tion  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Ludovico  Guicdardini,  brother 
of  the  historian. 

43.  Those,  however,  were  not  entirely  wautmg  who  took 
Btiianden  &  mope  philosophical  view  of  the  social  relations  of 
desuiu.     mankind.     Among  these  a  very  respectable  place 

should  be  assigned  to  a  Scotsman,  by  iiame  Bellenden,  whose 
treatise  De  Statu,  in  three  Books,  is  dedicated  to  Prince 
Charles  in  1615.  The  first  of  these  books  is  entitled  De 
Statu  prisci  orbis  in  religione,  re  politica  et  Uteris ;  the 
second,  Ciceronis  Princeps,  sive  de  statu  principis  et  imperii ; 
the  third,  Ciceronis  Consul,  Senator,  Senatusque  Romanus, 
aive  de  statu  reipublicse  et  urbis  imperantis  orbi.  The  first 
two  books  are,  in  a  general  sense,  political;  the  last  re- 
lates entirely  to  the  Roman  polity,  but  builds  much  political 
precept  on  this.  Bellenden  seems  to  have  t^en  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  history  in  his  first  book,  and  to  have 
reflected  more  philosophically  on  it,  than  perhaps  any  one 
had  done  before ;  at  least,  I  do  not  remember  any  work  of 
so  early  an  age  which  reminds  me  so  much  of  Vice  and  the 
Grandeur  et  Dfcadence  of  Montesquieu.  We  can  hardly 
make  an  exception  for  Bodin,  because  the  Scot  is  so  much 
more  regularly  historical,  and  ao  much  more  concise.  The 
first  book  contains  littie  more  than  forty  pages.  Bellenden's 
learning  is  considerable,  and  without  that  pedantry  of  quotation 
which  makes  most  hooks  of  the  age  intolerable.  The  latter 
parts  have  less  originality  and  reach  of  thought.  This  book  was 
reprinted,  as  is  well  known,  in  17^7  >  but  the  celebrated  pre- 
face of  the  editor  has  had  the  effect  of  eclipsing  the  original  au- 
thor i  Parr  was  constantiy  read  and  talked  of,  Bellenden  never. 

44.  The  Politics  of  C^mpanella  are  warped  by  a  desire  to 
omr»n<.iia-j  plcBse  the  court  of  Romc,  which  he  recommends  as 
^"""'  fit  to  enjoy  an  universal  monarchy,  at  least  by 
supreme  control;  and  observes,  with  some  acuteness,  that 
no  prince  had  been  able  to  obtain  an  universal  ascendant  over 
Christendom,  because  the  presiding  vigilance  of  the  H<dy 
See  has  regulated  their  mutual  contentions,  exalting  one  and 
depressing  another,  as  seemed  expedient  for  the  good  of 
religion.*     This  book  is  pregnant  with  deep  reflection  on 

*  Nullu)  hactenua  GiriitisDus  prin-  Quaninn  pipa  praest  illh,  «t  diMipit 
»  iDonarcbiam  super   cunctoa  Chris-     erigitque  iUoiuin  ooutui  prout  Tdigioni 


jinoi  populoa   ilbi   conservace   potuic     expedit. 
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historj';  it  is  enriched,  perhaps,  by  the  study  of  Bodin,  but 
is  much  more  condse.  In  one  of  the  Dialogues  of  La 
Mothe  le  Vayer,  we  find  the  fallacy  of  some  general  l.  HMhs 
maxims  in  politics  drawn  from  a  partial  induction  '°  ^*'" 
well  exposed,  by  showing  the  instances  where  they  have 
wholly  failed.  Though  he  pays  high  compliments  to  Louis 
XJIL  and  to  Richelieu,  he  speidcs  freely  enough,  in  his  scep- 
tical way,  of  the  general  advantages  of  monarchy. 

4>5.   Gabriel  Naude,  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  acate 
understanding,  and  many  good  qualities,  but  rather 
lax  in  religious  and  moral  principle,  excited  some  c«ipi 
attention  by  a  very  small  volume,  entitled  Consider- 
ations 8ur  les  coups  d'etat,  which  he  wrote  while  young,  at 
Rome,  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  de  fiagne.     In  this  he 
maintains  the  hold  contempt  of  justice  and  humanity  in  poli- 
tical emergencies  which  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  Pnnce 
of  Madiiavel,  blaming  those  who,  in  his  own  country,  had 
abandoned  the  defence  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre. 
TJie  book  is  in   general  heavy  and  not  well  written,  but 
coming  from  a  man  of  cool  head,  clear  judgment,  and  con- 
siderable historical  knowledge,  it  contains  some  remarks  not 
unworthy  of  notice. 

46.  The  ancient  philosophers,  the  civil  lawyers,  and  by 
far  the  maioritr  of  later  writers,  had  derived  the 
ongin  01  government  trom  some  agreement  oi  the  "^^^n- 
community.  Bodin  explicitly  rejecting  this  hypo- 
thesis, referred  it  to  violent  usurpation.  But,  in  England, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James,  a  different  theory 
gained  ground  with  the  church ;  it  was  assumed,  for  it  did 
not  admit  of  proof,  that  a  patriarchal  authority  had  been 
transferred  by  primt^eniture  to  the  heir-general  of  the  human 
race  j  so  that  kingdoms  were  but  enlarged  families,  and  an 
indefeasible  right  of  monarchy  was  attached  to  their  natural 
chief,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  discover- 
ing him,  devolved  upon  the  representative  of  the  first  sove- 
reign who  could  be  historically  proved  to  have  reigned  over 
any  nation.  This  had  not  perhaps  hitherto  been  maintained 
at  length  in  any  published  book,  but  will  be  found  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted  in  more  than  one.  It  was  of  course 
in  favour  with  James  I.,  who  had  a  very  strong  hereditary 
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title ;  and  it  might  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  fact  of 
Highland  and  Irish  clanship,  which  does  really  affect  to  rest 
on  a  patriarchal  basis. 

47.  This  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  political  sodety,  or  one 
B.rui«<ibr  ^^'°  ^  it>  App^rs  to  have  been  espoused  by  some 
Suits,  ph  jj(g  Continent.  Suarez,  in  the  second  book  of 
his  great  work  on  law,  observes,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  that 
certfun  canonists  hold  civil  magistracy  to  have  been  conferred 
by  God  on  some  prince,  and  to  remain  always  in  his  heirs  by 
succession  ;  but  "  that  such  an  opinion  has  neither  authority 
nor  foundation.  For  this  power,  by  its  very  nature)  belongs  to 
no  one  man,  but  to  a  multitude  of  men.  This  is  a  certain 
conclusion,  being  common  to  all  our  authorities,  as  we  find  by 
St.  Thomas,  by  the  civil  laws,  and  by  the  great  canonists  and 
casuists;  all  of  whom  agree  that  the  prince  has  that  power  of 
law-giving  which  the  people  have  given  him.  And  the  rea- 
son is  evident,  since  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  consequently 
no  one  has  a  political  jurisdiction  over  another,  nor  any  domi- 
nion }  nor  can  we  give  any  reason  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  why  one  man  should  govern  another  rather  than  the 
contrary.  It  is  true  that  one  might  allege  the  primacy  which 
Adam  at  his  creation  necessarily  possessed,  and  hence  deduce 
his  government  over  all  men,  and  suppose  that  to  be  derived 
by  some  one,  either  through  primogenitary  descent,  or  through 
the  special  appointment  of  Adam  himself.  Thus  Chrysostom 
has  said  that  the  descent  of  all  men  from  Adam  signifies  their 
subordination  to  one  sovereign.  But  in  fact  we  could  only 
infer  from  the  creation  and  natural  origin  of  mankind  that 
Adam  possessed  a  domestic  or  patriarchal  (cecouomicam), 
not  a  political,  authority;  for  he  had  power  over  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  a  paternal  power  over  his  sons  till  they  were  eman- 
cipated ;  and  he  might  even  in  course  of  time  have  ser- 
vants and  a  complete  family,  and  that  power  in  respect  of 
them  which  is  called  patriarchal.  But  after  families  began 
to  be  multiplied,  and  single  men  who  were  heads  of  families 
to  be  separated,  they  had  each  the  same  power  with  respect 
to  their  own  families.  Nor  did  political  power  b^n  to  exist 
till  many  families  began  to  be  collected  into  one  entire  com- 
munity. Hence,  as  that  community  did  not  begin  by  Adam's 
creation,  nor  by  any  will  of  his,  but  by  that  of  all  who  formed 
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it,  we  cannot  properly  aay,  that  Adam  had  naturally  a  poli- 
tical headship  in  such  a  society;  for  there  are  no  principles 
of  reason  from  which  this  could  be  inferred,  since  by  the  law 
of  nature  it  is  no  right  of  the  progenitor  to  be  even  king  of 
his  own  posterity.  And  if  this  cannot  be  proved  by  the 
principles  of  natural  law,  we  have  no  ground  for  asserting 
that  God  has  given  such  a  power  by  a  special  gift  or  pro- 
vidence, inasmuch  as  we  have  no  revelation  or  scripture  tes- 
timony to  the  purpose."  *  So  clear,  brief  and  dispassionate 
a  refutation  might  have  caused  our  English  divines,  who 
became  very  fond  of  this  patriarchal  theory,  to  blush  before 
the  Jesuit  of  Granada. 

48.  Suarez  maintains  it  to  be  of  the  essence  of  a  law  that 
it  be  enacted  for  the  public  good.  An  unjust  law  is  hii  opinion 
no  law,  and  does  not  bind  the  conscience,  t  In  """'■ 
this  he  breathes  the  spirit  of  Mariana.  But  he  shuns  some 
of  his  bolder  assertions.  He  denies  the  right  of  rising  in 
arms  against  a  tyrant,  unless  he  is  an  usurper  ;  and  though 
he  is  strongly  for  preserving  the  concession  made  by  the 
kings  of  Spain  to  their  people,  that  no  taxes  shall  be  levied 
without  the  consent  of  the  Cortes,  does  not  agree  with  those 
who  lay  it'down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  prince  can  impose 
taxes  on  his  people  by  his  own  vfiW.t  Snarez  asserts  the 
direct  power  of  the  church  over  heretical  princes,  but  denies 
it  as  to  infidel8.§  In  this  last  point,  as  nas  been  seen,  he 
follows  the  most  respectable  authorities  of  his  nation. 

49-  Bayle  has  taken  notice  of  a  systematic  treatise  on 
Politics  by  John  Althusius,  a  native  of  Germany.  Of  this 
I  have  only  seen  an  edition  published  at  Groniiigen  in  1615, 
and  dedicated  to  the  states  of  West  Friesland.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, from  the  article  in  Bayle,  that  there  was  one  printed  at 
Herbom  in  1603.  Several  German -writers  inveigh  against 
this  work  as  full  of  seditious  principles,  inimical  to  every 
government.  It  is  a  political  system,  taken  chiefly  from  pre- 
ceding authors,  and  very  freely  from  Bodiii ;  with  great 
learning,  but  not  very  profitable  to  read.  The  ephori,  as  he 
calls  them,  by  which  he  means  the  estates  of  a  kingdom,  have 
the  right  to  resist  a  tyrant.     But  this  right  he  denies  to  the 

*  Ub.  il.  c  3.  §  3.  t  Lib.  *.  e.  1 T. 

t  Lib.  L  e.  T.  i  and  lib.  Ill  c  29.  j  Lib.  iiL  c  la 
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private  cidzen.  His  chapter  on  this  sulject  is  written  more 
in  the  tone  of  the  sixteenth  than  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  indeed  had  scarcely  ccHDmenced.*  He  answers  in  tt 
Albericua  Geotilis,  Barclay  and  others  who  had  contended 
for  passive  obedience,  not  failing  to  draw  support  firom  the 
canonists  and  civilians  whom  he  quotes.  Bat  the  strongest 
passage  is  in  his  dedication  to  the  States  of  Friesland.  Here 
he  declares  his  principle,  that  the  supreme  power  or  sove- 
reignty (JQS  majestatis),  does  not  reside  in  the  chief  magis- 
trate, but  in  the  pe<^Ie  themselves,  and  that  no  other  is  pro- 
prietor or  usufructuary  of  it,  the  magistrate  being  the  admi- 
nistrator of  this  supreme  power,  but  not  its  owner,  nor  enti- 
ded  to  use  it  for  his  benefit  And  these  rights  of  sovereignty 
are  so  much  confined  to  the  whole  communinr,  that  they  can 
no  more  alienate  them  to  another,  whether  they  will  or  not, 
than  a  man  can  transfer  his  own  Ufe.t 

50.  Few,  even  among  the  Calvinists,  whose  form  of  govern- 
ment was  in  some  cases  republican,  would  in  the  seventeenth 
century  have  approved  this  strong  language  of  Althusius. 
But  one  of  their  noted  theologians,  Parseus,  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1623,  for  some  passages 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Episde  to  the  Romans,  which 
seemed  to  impugn  their  orthodox  tenet  of  unlimited  submis- 
sion. He  merely  holds  that  subjects,  when  not  private  men, 
but  inferior  magistrates,  may  defend  themselves,  and  the  state, 
and  the  true  religion,  even  by  arms  against  the  sovereign 
under  certain  conditions ;  because  these  superior  magistrates 
are  themselves  responsible  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
state,  t  It  was,  in  truth,  impossible  to  deny  the  right  of 
resistance  in  such  cases  without  "  branding  die  unsmirched 

*   Cap.  38.      De  tjianolde  M  ejus  re-  Brmii  defendere  jure  poamnt,  bis  pontii 

mediii.  conditionibus ;    I.  Cum  aupeiiiir  magii- 

f  Administntorem,  procurBtorem,  gu-  trutiii  drgenerBl  in  tymnnum;    9.    Aut 

bernBtorem  jurium  mBJaUtis,  principem  ad  mBnifestun  idotolBtriun  alque  blu- 

■gnosco.       PrDprietarium  vcru   et    usu-  phemias    Ipsos   *el    tuttditot   alios   mlt 

ftuL'tuariurn    nujestatia    nullum     slium  cogere;  S.  Cum  ipsii  atroi  infrrtur  in- 

quun    populum    unlveraum    ia    corput  juria ;    4.    Si   aliter   incolumo  fbrtunii 

unuiD  ajnilHaticuiii  ex  plaribui  minoii-  Titn    et    contrientia    eoe   non    poisint; 

bus  consociationibui  CDmocialuin,  &c.  5.    Ne   pneteitu  religionii  aut  juatitia 

)  Subditi  noD  pnvad,  sed  in  migis-  nu  quieraat ;  6.  Senata  acmper  nritmif 

tratu  iaferiori  conilitull,  adTenui  lupe-  el  muderamina  inculpalB  tulel«  juita 

riotem  masiiCratum  se  el  recap ublioam  le(;et.       Paneus   in    Epiit.    ad    Roman, 

u  teram  religiontm  etiain  col.  1350. 
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brow"  of  protestantism  itself;  for  by  wbat  other  means  had 
the  reformed  religion  been  made  to  flourish  in  Holland  and 
Geneva,  or  in  Scotland  ?  But  in  England,  where  it  had  been 
planted  under  a  more  auspicious  star,  there  was  little  occasion 
to  seek  this  vindication  of  the  protestant  church,  which  had 
not,  in  the  legal  phrase,  come  in  by  disseisin  of  the  state,  but 
had  united  with  the  state  to  tmn  out  of  doors  its  predecessor. 
That  some  of  the  Anglican  refugees  under  Mary  were  ripe 
enough  for  resistance,  or  even  regicide,  has  been  seen  in 
another  place  by  an  extract  from  one  of  their  moat  distin- 
guished prelates. 

51 .  Bacon  ought  to  appear  as  a  prominent  name  in  political 
philosophy,  if  we  bad  never  met  with  it  in  any  other. 

But  we  have  anticipated  much  of  his  praise  on  this 
score ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  repeat  generally  that  on  such 
subjects  he  is  among  the  most  sagacious  of  mankind.  It 
would  be  almost  ridiculous  to  descend  from  Bacon,  even  when 
his  giant  shadow  does  but  pass  over  our  scene,  to  the  feebler 
class  of  political  moralists,  such  as  Saavedra,  author  of  Idea 
di  un  principe  politico,  a  wretched  effort  of  Spain  in  her  de- 
generacy J  but  an  Italian  writer  must  not  be  neglected,  from 
the  remarkable  circumstance  that  he  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
first  who  have  treated  the  science  of  political  oeco-  poimcij 
nomy.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that,  be-  ""■"""'■ 
sides  what  may  be  found  on  the  subject  in  the  ancients,  many 
valuable  observations  which  must  be  referred  to  political 
ceconomy  occur  in  Bodin,  that  the  Italians  had,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  few  tracts  on  coinage,  that  Botero  touches 
some  points  of  the  science,  and  that  in  England  there  were, 
during  the  same  age,  pamphlets  on  public  wealth,  especially 
one  entitled,  A  Brief  Conceit  of  English  Policy.* 

52.  The  author  to  whom  we  allude  is  Antonio  Serra,  a 
native  of  Cosenza,  whose  short  treatise  on  the  cnuses 

which  may  render  gold  and  silver  abundant  in  coun-  Sf;,^"^- 
tries  that  have  no  mines  is  dedicated  to  the  Count  ^  x^tkout 
de  Lemos,  "  from  the  prison  of  Vicaria  this  tenth 

*   Thii    bean   tbe   iniliili    of  W.  S.,  Iioin  eircumstancet  unnecasiirr  to  men- 

vhkh   soDie  hato    idiotically  taken  for  tion,  cannot  produce  the  maDuicrlpt  au- 

William Shakspeare.     I  baie  wme reason  thority  onvbich  IbisopiDioD  isfbunded. 

to  believe,  tlut  tbere  waaan  edition  con-  It  baa  l^een  reprinted  more  tban  once,  if 

■iderably  earlier  than  llut  at  1J84,  but,  1  miatake  not,  in  modem  timea. 
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day  of  July,  1613."  It  has  hence  heen  inferred,  but  without 
a  shadow  of  proof,  that  Serra  had  been  engaged  in  the  con- 
piracy  of  his  fel]ow-citizen  Campanella  fourteen  years  before. 
The  dedication  is  in  a  tone  of  great  flattery,  but  has  no  allu- 
sion to  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  whidi  might  have  been 
any  other.  He  proposes,  in  bis  pre&ce,  not  to  discuss  po> 
litical  government  in  general,  of  which  he  thinks  that  the 
ancients  have  treated  sufficiently,  if  we  well  understood  their 
works,  and  still  less  to  speak  of  justice  and  injustice,  the  civil 
law  being  enough  for  this,  but  merely  of  what  are  the  causes 
that  render  a  country  destitute  of  mines  abundant  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  no  one  has  ever  considered,  though  some  have 
taken  narrow  views,  and  fancied  that  a  low  rate  of  exchange 
is  the  sole  means  of  enridiing  a  country. 

53,  Id  the  first  part  of  this  treatise,  Serra  divides  the 
Hi,  auui  of  causes  of  wealth,  that  is,  of  abundance  of  money,  into 
wMiih.  general  and  particular  accidents  (accidenti  communi 
e  proprj),  meaning  by  the  former  circumstances  which  may 
exist  in  any  country,  by  the  latter  such  as  are  peculiar  to 
some.  The  common  accidents  are  four  ;  abundance  of  manu- 
factures, character  of  the  inhabitants,  extent  of  commerce, 
and  wisdom  of  government.  The  peculiar  are,  chiefly,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  convenience  of  geographical  position. 
Serra  prefers  manufactures  to  agricuhure  ;  one  of  his  reasons 
is  their  indefinite  capacity  of  multiplication  ;  for  no  man 
whose  land  is  fully  cultivated  by  sowing  a  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat,  can  sow  with  profit  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  in 
manufactures  he  may  not  only  double  the  produce,  but  do 
this  a  hundred  times  over,  and  that  with  less  proportion  of 
expense.  Though  this  is  now  evident,  it  is  perhaps  what 
had  not  been  much  remarked  before. 

54).  Venice,  according  to  Serra,  held  the  first  place  as  a 
HiipriiHor  commercial  city,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Europe; 
vtDtH.  ((  £pj.  experience  demonstrates  that  all  the  merchan- 
dizes which  come  from  Asia  to  Europe  pass  through  Venice, 
and  theuce  are  distributed  to  other  parts."  But  as  this  must 
evidently  exclude  all  the  traffic  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
we  can  only  understand  Serra  to  mean  the  trade  with  the 
Levant.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observation,  that  we  are 
apt  to  fall  into  a  vulgar  error  in  supposing  that  Venice  was 
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crushed,  or  even  materially^  affected,  as  a  commercial  city,  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese.*  She  was  in  fact  more 
opulent,  as  her  buildings  of  themselves  may  prove,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  than  in  any  preceding  age.  The  French 
trade  from  Marseilles  to  the  Levant,  which  began  later  to 
flourish,  was  what  impoverished  Venice,  rather  than  that  of 
Portugal  with  the  East  Indies.  This  republic  was  the  per- 
petual theme  of  admiration  with  the  Italians,  Serra  compares 
Naples  with  Venice ;  one,  he  says,  exports  grain  to  a  vast 
amount,  the  other  imports  its  whole  subsistence ;  money  is 
valued  higher  at  N^les,  so  that  there  is  a  profit  in  bringing 
it  in,  its  export  is  forbidden  ;  at  Venice  it  is  free ;  at  N^Ies 
the  public  revenues  are  expended  in  the  kingdom  ;  at  Venice 
they  are  principally  hoarded.  Yet  Naples  is  poor  and  Venice 
rich.  Such  is  the  effect  of  her  commerce  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  her  government,  which  is  always  uniform,  while  in  king- 
doms, and  far  more  in  viceroyaldes,  the  system  changes  with 
the  persons.  In  Venice  the  method  of  choosing  magistrates 
is  in  such  perfection,  that  no  one  can  come  in  by  corruption 
or  favour,  nor  can  any  one  rise  to  high  offices  who  has  not 
been  tried  in  the  lower. 

55,  All  causes  of  wealth,  except  tfaose  he  has  enumerated, 
Serra  holds  to  be  subaltern  or  temporary  ;  thus  the  x^i.  nie  or 
low  rate  of  exchange  is  subject  to  the  common  acci-  "^n'iJii'i'o"' 
dents  of  commerce.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  *"'"'■  ■ 
been  a  theory  of  superficial  reasoners  on  public  wealth,  that 
it  depended  on  the  exchanges  far  more  than  is  really  the  case ; 
and  in  the  second  part  of  this  treatise  Serra  opposes  a  par- 
ticular writer,  named  De  Santis,  who  had  accounted  in  this 
way  alone  for  abundance  of  money  in  a  state.  Serra  thinks 
that  to  reduce  the  weight  of  coin  may  sometimes  be  an  alloW'- 

•   [Perhmps   it    u    too  much  to    my  1509,  just  ten  years  Bfter  the  voyage  of 

that  Venice  was  not  materially  aRbcled  Vasco  di   Gama.      One  of  the  senaton 

by  the  Portuguese  commerce  with  India;  recommended  liis  colleagues  to  employ 

when,    though    she    became    positiTelj  thcii  money  JQ  inducing   the  tultan   of 

richer  in  th'e  uxteonlh  centurjr  than  be-  Egypt   to   obstruct  the  voyages  of  ths 

fore,  hei  progress  would  have  been  more  Portuguese  to  Calicut,  so  that  the  Etal« 

rapid,   had  the  monopoly    of  the    spice  might  poneraamiin  the  whole  commerce 

trade  remained  in  her  hands.     A  remark-  in  apices :    il  che  £  itato  siu  qua  gran 

able  proof  of  the    apprehensioni  which  parte   deUa    riecheua   nostra,    e  '1   Don 

the  disnneiy  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  poter   piCl  iarlo,    fra   breve  dovra  esser 

eicited  at  Venice,  appears  by  a  letter  of  cagione  della  nostra  poterti  e  Jella  not. 

Luigi  da  Porto,  author  of  the  noiel  on  tra  rovina.      Leitere  di    L.    da   PoTtO, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  written  so  early  as  183S,  to),  ii.  p.  476, —  184T.] 
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able  expedient,  and  better  than  to  raise  its  denomination. 
The  difference  seems  not  very  important.  The  coin  of  Naples 
was  exhausted  by  the  revenues  of  absentee  proprietors,  which 
some  had  proposed  to  withhold ;  a  measure  to  which  Serra 
juatly  objects.  This  book  has  been  reprinted  at  Milan  in  the 
collection  of  Italian  ceconomists,  and,  as  it  anticipates  the 
principles  of  what  has  been  called  the  mercantile  theory,  de- 
serves some  attention  in  following  the  progress  of  opinion. 
The  once  celebrated  treatise  of  Mun,  England's  Treasure  by 
foreign  Trade,  was  writteu  before  1 6'tO  ;  but  not  being  pub- 
lished till  after  the  Restoration,  we  may  postpone  it  to  the 
next  period. 

56.  Last  in  time  unong  political  philosophers  before  the 

middle  of  the  century  we  find  the  greatest  and  most 
Hiipoiuhtf    famous,  Thomas  Hobbes.    His  treatise  De  Give  was 

printed  in  l642  for  his  private  friends.  It  obtained, 
however,  a  considerable  circulation,  and  excited  some  animad- 
version. In  1647  he  published  it  at  Amsterdam,  with  notes 
to  vindicate  and  explain  what  had  been  censured.  In  1G50 
an  English  treatise,  with  the  Latin  title,  De  Corpore  Politico, 
appeared  ;  and  in  1.651  the  complete  system  of  his  philosophy 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  Leviathan.  These  three  works 
bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  one  another  that  tlie 
Advancement  of  Learning  does  to  the  treatise  De  Augmentis 
Scientiarum  ;  they  are  in  effect  the  same ;  the  same  order  of 
subjects,  the  same  arguments,  and  in  most  places  either  the 
same  words,  or  such  variations  as  occurred  to  the  second 
thoughts  of  the  writer ;  but  much  is  more  copiously  illustrated 
and  more  clearly  put  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former ;  while 
much  also,  from  whatever  cause,  is  withdrawn  or  considerably 
modiHed.  Whether  the  Leviathan  is  to  be  reckoned  so  ex- 
clusively his  last  thoughts  that  we  should  presume  him  to 
have  retracted  the  passages  that  do  not  appear  in  it,  is  what 
fsh  ■•       ■ 


every  one  must  determine  for  himself.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
present  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  three  treatises,  with 
some  preference  to  the  last. 

5J.  Those,  he  begins  by  observing,  who  have  hitherto 

written  upon  dvil  policy  have  assumed  that  man  is 

''^M'**      ^^  animal  framed  for  society ;  as  if  nothing  else  were 

required  for  the  institution  of  commonwealths,  than 
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tliat  men  should  a^ee  upon  some  terms  of  compact  which 
they  call  laws.  But  this  is  entirely  &lse.  That  men  do 
naturally  seek  each  other's  society,  he  admits  by  a  note  in 
the  published  edition  of  De  Give ;  but  political  sociebes  are 
not  mere  meetings  of  men,  but  unions  founded  «n  the  faith 
of  covenants.  Nor  does  the  desire  of  men  for  society  imply 
that  they  are  fit  for  it.  Many  may  desire  it  who  will  not 
readily  submit  to  its  necessary  conditions.*  This  he  left  out 
Id  the  two  other  treatises,  thinking  it,  perhaps,  too  great  a 
concession  to  admit  any  desire  of  society  in  man. 

58,  Nature  has  made  little  odds  among  men  of  mature 
age  as  to  strength  or  knowledge.  No  reason,  therefore,  can 
be  given  why  one  should  by  any  intrinsic  superiority  com- 
mand others,  or  possess  more  than  they.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  their  passions ;  some  through  vain-glory 
seeking  pre-eminence  over  their  fellows,  some  willing  to  allow 
equality,  but  not  to  lose  what  they  know  to  be  good  for 
themselves.  And  this  contest  can  only  be  decided  by  batde, 
showing  which  is  the  stronger. 

59-  All  men  desire  to  obtain  good  and  to  avoid  evil,  espe- 
cially death.  Hence  they  have  a  natural  right  to  preserve 
their  own  lives  and  limt^  and  to  use  all  means  necessary 
for  this  end.  Every  man  is  judge  for  himself  of  the 
necessity  of  the  means,  and  the  greatness  of  the  danger. 
And  hence  he  has  a  right  by  nature  to  alt  things,  to  do  what 
he  wills  to  others,  to  possess  and  enjoy  all  he  can.  For  he 
is  the  only  judge  whether  they  tend  or  not  to  his  preservation. 
But  every  other  man  has  the  same  right.  Hence  there  can 
be  no  injury  towards  another  in  a  state  of  nature.  Not  that 
in  such  a  state  a  man  may  not  sin  against  God,  or  transgress 
the  laws  of  nature,  t  But  injury,  which  is  doing  any  thing 
without  right,  implies  human  laws  that  limit  right. 

60.  Thus  the  state  of  man  in  natural  liberty  is  a  state  of 

*   Societatei  autcm    civiles  non    sum  Deucn,  lut  leges  naturBles  vioUre    im- 

meri  congressus,  Bed  tivdeTB,  quibus  fk-  poasibile   sit.       Nam  injuatitia  crga  ho- 

ciend'u  Ades  et   pocu   neeensrU   sunt,  mines  •upponit  leges  humanu,  qiulnia 

.  .  .    Alia  rea  est  sppetere,  alia  esse  cb.  lUtu  nulurali  Dullffi  sunt.  De  Cive,  c.  1. 

pacem.      Appetunl  enim  ill!  qui  tamea  This  he  left  out  in   the  later  treati)e& 

conditiones  squas,  tine  quibua  soeietas  He  laji  afterward  (sect  88. )  otnne  dam- 

esse  non  potest,  accipeie   per  luperbiani  num  homini  ilUlum  legis  naturalis  lio- 

noD  dignantur.  latio  stque  id  Deum  injuria  eat. 
t  Non  quod  in  tali  atatu  peccare  in 
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war,  a  war  of  every  man  against  every  man,  wherein  the 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  have  no 
place.  Irresistible  might  gives  of  itself  right,  which  is  no- 
thing but  the  physical  liberty  of  using  our  power  as  we  wilt  for 
our  own  preservation  and  what  we  deem  conducive  to  it.  But 
as,  through  the  equality  of  natural  powers,  no  man  possesses 
this  irresistible  superiority,  this  state  of  universal  war  is  con- 
trary to  hia  own  good,  which  he  necessarily  must  desire. 
Hence  his  reason  dictates  that  he  should  seek  peace  as  far  as 
he  can,  and  strengthen  himself  by  all  the  helps  of  war  against 
those  with  whom  he  cannot  have  peace.  This  then  is  the 
first  fundamental  law  of  nature.  For  a  law  of  nature  is  no- 
thing else  than  a  rule  or  precept  found  out  by  reason  for  the 
avoiding  what  may  be  destructive  to  our  life. 

61.  From  this  primary  rule  another  follows,  that  a  man 
should  be  willing,  when  others  are  so  too,  as  far  forth  as  for 
peace  and  defence  of  himself  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to 
lay  down  his  right  to  all  things,  and  to  be  contented  with  so 
much  liberty  against  other  men,  as  he  would  allow  to  other 
men  against  himself.  This  may  be  done  by  renounciog  his 
right  to  any  thing,  which  leaves  it  open  to  all,  or  by  trans* 
ferring  it  specially  to  another.  Some  rights,  indeed,  as  those 
to  his  life  and  limbs,  are  inalienable,  and  no  man  lays  donii 
the  right  of  resisting  those  who  attack  them.  But,  in  general, 
he  is  bound  not  to  hinder  those  to  whom  he  has  granted  or 
abandoned  his  own  right,  from  availing  themselves  of  it ; 
and  such  hinderance  is  injustice  or  injury ;  that  is,  it  is  siiie 

jure,  hia  jus  being  already  gone.  Such  injury  may  he  com- 
pared to  absurdity  in  argument,  being  in  contradiction  to 
what  he  has  already  done,  as  an  absurd  propositioD  is  id 
contradiction  to  what  the  speaker  has  already  allowed. 

62.  The  next  law  of  nature,  according  to  Hobbes,  is  that 
men  should  fulfil  their  covenants.  What  contracts  and  cove- 
nants are,  he  explains  in  the  usual  manner.  None  can 
covenant  with  God,  unless  by  special  revelation ;  therefore 
vows  are  not  binding,  nor  do  oaths  add  any  thing  to  the 
swearer's  obligation.  But  covenants  entered  into  by  fear  he 
holds  to  be  binding  in  a  state  of  nature,  though  they  may  be 
annulled  by  the  law.  That  the  observance  of  justice,  that  is, 
of  our  covenants,  is  never  against  reason,  Hobbes  labours  to 
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prove ;  for  if  ever  its  violation  may  have  turned  out  success- 
ful,  this  being  contrary  to  probable  expectation  ought  not 'to 
influence  us.  *'  That  which  gives  to  human  actions  the  rehsh 
of  justice,  is  a  certain  nobleness  or  gallantness  of  courage 
rarely  found  ;  by  which  a  man  scorns  to  be  beholden  for  the 
contentment  of  his  Hfe  to  fraud  or  breach  of  promise."* 
A  short  gleam  of  something  above  the  creeping'  selfishness 
of  his  ordinary  morality ! 

63,  He  then  enumerates  many  other  laws  of  nature,  such 
as  gratitude,  complaisance,  equity,  all  subordinate  to  the 
m^ii  one  of  preserving  peace  by  the  limitation  of  the  natural 
right,  as  he  supposes,  to  usurp  all.  These  laws  are  immu- 
table and  eternal ;  the  science  of  them  is  the  only  true  science 
of  moral  philosophy.  For  that  is  nothing  but  the  science  of 
what  is  good  and  evil  in  the  conversation  and  society  of  man- 
kind. In  a  state  of  nature  private  appetite  is  the  measure  of 
good  and  evil.  But  all  men  agree  that  peace  is  good,  and 
therefore  the  means  of  peace,  which  are  the  moral  virtues  or 
laws  of  nature,  are  good  also,  and  their  contraries  evil. 
These  laws  of  nature  are  not  properly  called  such,  but  con- 
elusions  of  reason  as  to  what  should  be  done  or  abstained 
from ;  they  are  but  theorems  concerning  what  conduces  to 
conservation  and  defence ;  whereas  law  is  strictly  the  word  of 
him  that  by  right  has  command  over  others.  But  so  far  aa 
these  are  enacted  by  God  in  Scripture,  they  are  truly  laws. 

64.  These  laws  of  nature,  being  contrary  to  our  natural  pas- 
sions, are  but  words  of  no  strength  to  secure  any  one  without 
a  controlling  power.  For  till  such  a  power  is  erected,  every 
man  will  rely  on  his  own  force  and  skill.  Nor  will  the  con- 
junction o[  a  few  men  or  families  be  sufficient  for  security, 
nor  that  of  a  great  multitude  guided  by  their  own  particular 
judgments  and  appetites.  "  For  if  we  could  suppose  a  great 
multitude  of  men  to  consent  in  the  observation  of  justice  and 
other  laws  of  nature  without  a  common  power  to  keep  them 
all  in  awe,  we  might  as  well  suppose  all  mankind  to  do  the 
same,  and  then  there  neither  would  be,  nor  need  to  be,  any 
civil  government  or  commonwealth  at  all,  because  there  would 
be  peace  without  8ubjection."t  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to 
confer  all  their  power  on  one  man,  or  assembly  of  men,  to 

■  Leritttuui,  e.  15.  f   Id.  c.  17. 
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bear  their  person  or  represent  them  ;  so  that  every  one  shall 
own  himself  author  of  what  shall  be  done  by  such  represen- 
tative. It  is  a  covenant  of  each  with  each,  that  he  will  be 
governed  in  such  a  manner,  if  the  other  will  agree  to  the 
same.  This  is  the  generation  of  the  great  Leviathan,  or 
mortal  Grod,  to  whom,  under  the  immortal  God,  we  owe  our 
peace  and  defence.  In  him  consists  the  essence  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  is  one  person,  of  whose  acts  a  great  mul- 
titude by  mutual  covenant  have  made  themselves  the  authors. 

65.  This  person  (including,  of  course,  an  assembly  as  well 
as  an  individual)  is  the  sovereign,  and  possesses  sovereign 
power.  And  such  power  may  spring  from  agreement  or 
from  force.  A  commonwealth  by  agreement  or  institution 
is  when  a  multitude  do  agree  and  covenant  one  with  anotlier 
that  whatever  the  major  part  shall  agree  to  represent  them, 
shall  be  the  representative  of  them  all.  After  this  has  been 
done,  the  subjects  cannot  change  their  government  without 
its  consent,  being  bound  by  mutual  covenant  to  own  its  ac- 
tions. If  any  one  man  should  dissent,  the  rest  would  break 
their  covenant  with  him.  But  there  is  no  covenant  with  the 
sovereign.  He  cannot  have  covenanted  with  the  whole  mul- 
titude, as  one  party,  because  it  has  no  collective  existence  till 
the  commonwealth  is  formed ;  nor  with  each  man  separately, 
because'  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  are  no  longer  his  sole  acts, 
but  those  of  the  society,  including  him  who  would  complain  of 
the  breach.  Nor  can  the  sovereign  act  unjustly  towards  a  sub- 
ject }  for  he  who  acts  by  another's  authority  cannot  be  guilty 
of  injustice  towards  him  -,  he  may,  it  is  true,  commit  iniquity, 
that  is  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  but  not  injury. 

6f).  The  sovereign  is  necessarily  judge  of  all  proper  means 
of  defence,  of  what  doctrines  shall  be  taught,  of  all  disputes 
and  complaints,  of  rewards  and  punishments,  of  war  and 
peace  with  neighbouring  commonwealths,  and  even  of  what 
shall  be  held  by  each  subject  in  property.  Property,  he  ad- 
mits in  one  place,  existed  in  families  before  the  institution  of 
civil  society ;  but  between  different  families  there  was  no  meum 
and  tuum.  These  are  by  the  law  and  command  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  hence,  though  every  subject  may  have  a  right  of 
property  against  his  fellow,  he  can  have  none  against  the 
sovereign.    These  rights  are  incommunicable,  and  inseparable 
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from  the  sovereign  power  ;  there  are  others  of  minor  impor- 
tance, which  he  may  ahenate  ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  former  is 
taken  away  from  him,  he  ceases  to  be  truly  sovereign. 

67>  The  sovereign  power  cannot  be  limited  nor  divided. 
Hence  there  can  be  but  three  simple  forms  of  commonwealth ; 
monwchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  The  first  he  greatly 
prefers.  The  king  has  no  private  interest  apart  from  the 
people,  whose  wealth,  honour,  security  from  enemies,  in- 
ternal tranquillity,  are  evidently  for  his  own  good.  But  in 
the  other  forms  each  man  may  have  a  private  advantage  to 
seek.  In  popular  assemblies,  there  is  always  an  aristocracy 
of  orators,  interrupted  sometimes  by  the  temporary  monarchy 
of  one  orator.  And  though  a  king  may  deprive  a  man  of  all 
he  possesses  to  enrich  a  flatterer  or  favourite,  so  may  also  a 
democratic  assembly,  where  there  may  be  as  many  Neros  as 
orators,  each  with  the  whole  power  of  the  people  he  governs. 
And  these  orators  are  usually  more  powerful  to  hurt  others 
than  to  save  them.  A  king  may  receive  counsel  of  whom 
he  will,  an  assembly  from  those  only  who  have  a  right  to 
belong  to  it,  nor  can  their  counsel  be  secret.  They  are  also 
more  inconstant  both  from  passion  and  from  their  numbers  ; 
the  absence  of  a  few  often  undoing  all  that  had  been  done 
before.  A  king  cannot  disagree  with  himself,  but  an  assem- 
bly may  do  so,  even  to  producing  civil  war. 

68.  An  elective  or  limited  king  is  not  the  sovereign,  but 
the  sovereign's  minister ;  nor  can  there  be  a  perfect  form  of 
government,  where  the  present  ruler  has  not  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  succession.  His  power,  therefore,  is  wholly  with- 
out bounds,  and  correlative  must  be  the  people's  obligation 
to  obey.  Unquestionably  there  are  risks  of  mischiefs  and 
inconveniences  attending  a  monarchy ;  but  these  are  less  than 
in  the  other  forms  i  and  the  worst  of  them  is  not  comparable 
to  those  of  civil  war,  or  the  anarchy  of  a  state  of  nature,  to 
which  the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth  would  reduce  us. 

69.  In  the  exercise  of  government  the  sovereign  is  to  be 
guided  by  one  maxim,  which  contains  all  his  duty  :  Salus 
populi  suprema  lex.  And  in  this  is  to  be  reckoned  not  only 
the  conservation  of  life,  but  all  that  renders  it  happy.  For 
this  is  the  end  for  which  men  entered  into  civil  society,  that 
they  might  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  human  nature  can 
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attain.  It  would  be  therefore  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature, 
and  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  if  sovereigns  did  not  study, 
as  far  as  by  their  power  it  may  be,  that  their  sut^ects  should 
be  furnished  with  every  thing'  necessary,  not  for  life  alone  but 
for  the  delights  of  life.  And  even  those  who  have  acquired 
empire  by  conquest  must  desire  to  have  men  fit  to  serve  them, 
and  should,  in  consistency  with  their  owii  Eums,  endeavour  to 
provide  what  will  Increase  their  strength  and  courage.  Taxes, 
■n  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  should  be  laid  equally,  and  rather 
on  expenditure  than  on  revenue  ;  the  prince  should  promote 
agriculture,  fisheries,  and  commerce,  and  in  general  whatever 
makes  men  happy  and  prosperous.  Many  just  reflecdons  ihi 
the  art  of  government  are  uttered  by  Hobbes,  especially  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  interfering  too  much  with  personal  liber^. 
No  man,  he  observes  in  another  place,  is  so  far  free  as  to  be 
exempted  from  the  sovereign  power ;  but  if  liberty  consists  in 
the  paucity  of  restraining  laws,  he  sees  not  why  this  may  not 
be  had  in  monarchy  as  well  as  in  a  popular  government. 
The  dream  of  so  many  political  writers,  a  wise  and  just  des- 
potism, is  pictured  by  Hobbes  as  the  perfection  of  political 
society. 

70.  But,  most  of  all,  is  the  sovereign  to  be  free  from  any 
limitation  by  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  This  is  chiefly  to 
be  dreaded,  that  he  should  command  any  thing  under  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  the  clergy  forbid  it  under  the  penalty 
of  damnation.  Tlie  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  of 
some  bishops  at  home,  and  those  of  even  the  lowest  citi> 
zens  to  judge  for  themselves  and  determine  upon  public  reli- 
gion, are  dangerous  to  the  state  and  the  frequent  cause  of 
wars.  The  sovereign  therefore  is  alone  to  judge  whether 
religions  are  safely  to  be  admitted  or  not.  And  it  may  be 
urged,  that  [jrinces  are  bound  to  cause  such  doctrine  as  they 
think  conducive  to  their  subjects*  salvation  to  be  taught,  for- 
bidding every  other,  and  that  they  cannot  do  otherwise  in 
conscience.  This,  however,  be  does  not  absolutely  determine. 
But  he  is  dearly  of  opinion  that,  though  it  is  not  the  case 
where  the  prince  is  infidel  *,  the  head  of  the  state,  in  a  Chris- 

*  Imperantibua  lutem  non  Cbrislwnu  ritualibiu  tcto,  hoc  est,  in  iii  qua  per. 

in  t<!tnpoialibuBquideini>innibu>  eand^ra  tineat  sd  raodum  eoWdi  Dei  lequenda 

dcbcri  obedicntiam  etum  a  cive  Chiii-  esi  fccIbbu  aliqua  CliriitiuKmim.       De 

tlano  eitn  coDtioreruini  nli    in   (pi-  Civc,  c.  18.  §3. 
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tian  ctHnmonwealth,  is  head  a]so  of  the  church  ;  that  he  rather 
than  any  ecclesiastics,  is  the  judge  of  doctrines ;  that  a  church 
is  the  same  as  a  commonwealth  under  the  same  sovereign, 
the  component  members  of  each  being  precisely  the  same. 
TTiis  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Hooker, 
and  still  less  from  the  practice  of  Henry  VHI. 

71.  The  second  class  of  commonwe^ths,  those  by  forcible 
acquisition,  differ  more  in  origin  than  in  their  subsequent 
character  from  such  as  he  has  been  discussing.  The  rights 
of  sovereignty  are  the  same  in  both.  Dominion  is  acquired 
by  generation  or  by  conquest ;  the  one  parental,  the  other 
despotical.  Parental  power,  however,  he  derives  not  so 
much  from  having  given  birth  to,  as  from  having  preserved, 
the  child ;  and,  with  originality  and  acuteness,  thinks  it 
belongs  by  nature  to  the  mother  rather  than  to  the  father, 
except  where  there  is  s<»ne  contract  between  the  parties  to 
the  contrary.  The  act  of  mdntenance  and  nourishment 
conveys,  as  ne  supposes,  an  unlimited  power  over  the  child, 
extending  to  life  and  death,  and  there  can  be  no  state  of 
nature  betwe^  parent  and  child.  In  his  notion  of  patriar- 
chal authority  he  seems  to  go  as  far  as  Filmer  ;  but,  more 
acute  than  Filmer,  perceives  that  it  affords  no  firm  basis  for 
fMlidcal  society.  By  conquest  and  sparing  the  lives  of  the 
vanquished  they  become  slaves  ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  held 
in  bodily  confinement,  there  is  no  covenant  between  them 
and  their  master ;  but  in  obt^ning  corporal  liberty  they  ex< 
pressly  or  tacitly  covenant  to  obey  him  as  their  lord  and 
sovereign. 

7@.  The  political  philosophy  of  Hobbes  had  much  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  world  and  to  create  a  sect  of  admiring 
partisans.  The  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  character 
of  the  passing  generation,  no  doubt  powerfully  conspired 
with  its  intrinsic  qualities ;  but  a  system  so  original,  so  in- 
trepid, so  disddnfd  of  any  appeal  but  to  the  common  reason 
and  common  interests  of  mankind,  so  unaffectedly  and  per- 
spicuously proposed,  could  at  no  time  have  failed  of  success. 
From  the  two  rival  theories,  on  the  one  hand,  that  of  original 
compact  J>etween  the  prince  and  people,  derived  from  an- 
tiquity, and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  fathers  and  school- 
men, on  the  other,  that  of  an  absolute  patriarchal  transmuted 
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into  an  id>solute  r^;al  power,  which  had  become  prevalent 
among  part  of  the  English  clergy,  Hobbes  took  as  much  as 
might  conciliate  a  hearing  from  both,  an  original  covenant  of 
the  multitude,  and  an  unlimited  authority  of  the  sovereign. 
But  he  had  a  substantial  advantage  over  both  these  parties, 
and  especially  the  latter,  in  establishing  the  h^piness  of 
the  community  as  the  sole  final  cause  of  government,  both  in 
its  institution  and  its  continuance ;  the  great  fundamental 
theorem  npoo  which  all  political  science  depends,  but  some- 
times obscured  or  lost  in  the  pedantry  of  theoretical  writers. 

73.  In  the  positive  system  of  Hobbes  we  find  less  cause 
for  praise.  We  fall  in  at  the  very  outset  with  a  strange  and 
indefensible  paradox ;  the  natural  equali^  of  human  capa- 
cities, which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  rather  in  opposition 
to  Aristotle's  notion  of  a  natural  right  in  some  men  to  govern, 
founded  on  their  superior  qualities,  than  because  it  was  at  all 
requisite  for  his  own  theory.  By  extending  this  alleged 
equality,  or  slightness  of  difference,  among  men  to  physical 
strength,  he  has  more  evidently  shown  its  incompadbitity 
with  experience.  If  superiority  in  mere  strength  has  not 
often  been  the  source  of  political  power  it  is  for  two  reasons  ; 
first,  because,  though  there  is  a  vast  interval  between  the 
strongest  man  and  the  weakest,  there  is  generally  not  much 
between  the  former  and  him  who  comes  next  in  vigour  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  physical  strength  is  multiplied  by  the  ag- 
gregation of  individuals,  so  that  the  stronger  few  may  be 
overpowered  by  the  weaker  many  ;  while  in  mental  capacity, 
comprehending  acquired  skill  and  habit  as  well  as  natural 
genius  and  disposition,  both  the  degrees  of  excellence  are  re- 
moved by  a  wider  distance,  sod  what  is  still  more  important, 
the  aggregation  of  the  powers  of  individuals  does  not  regu- 
larly and  cert^uly  augment  the  value  of  the  whole.  That 
the  real  or  acknowledged  superiority  of  one  man  to  his  fellows 
has  been  the  ordinary  sourre  of  power  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  what  we  daily  see  among  children,  and  must,  it  should 
seem,  be  admitted  by  all  who  derive  civil  authority  from 
choice  or  even  Irom  conquest,  and  therefore  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  very  system  of  Hobbes. 

74.  That  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war,  that  men,  or 
at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  men,  employ  force  of  every 
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kind  in  seizing  to  themselves  what  is  in  the  possession  of 
others,  is  a  proposition  for  which  Hobbes  incurred  as  much 
obloquy  as  for  any  one  in  his  writings  j  yet  it  is  one  not  easy 
to  controvert.  But  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Levia- 
than, a  dislike  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  universal  depra- 
vity, as  well  as  of  his  own,  led  many  considerable  men  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  elevating  too  much  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  i  if  by  that  term  they  meant,  and  in  no  other 
sense  could  it  be  applicable  to  this  quesUon,  the  real  practical 
character  of  the  majority  of  the  species.  Certainly  the 
sociableness  of  man  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  nature  as  his 
selfisfaDess ;  but  whether  this  propensity  to  society  would 
necessarily  or  naturally  have  led  to  the  institution  of  political 
communities,  may  not  be  very  clear ;  while  we  have  proof 
enough  in  histoncal  traditions,  and  in  what  we  observe  of 
savage  nations,  that  mutual  defence  by  mutual  concession, 
the  common  agreement  not  to  attack  the  possessions  of  each 
other,  or  to  permit  strangers  to  do  so,  has  been  the  true 
basis,  the  final  aim,  of  those  mstitutiona,  be  they  more  or 
less  complex,  to  which  we  give  the  appellation  of  common- 
wealths. 

75.  In  developing,  therefore,  the  origin  of  civil  society, 
Hobbes,  though  not  essentially  diSering  from  bis  predeces- 
sors, has  placed  the  truth  in  a  fuller  light.  It  does  not  seem 
equally  clear,  that  his  own  theory  of  a  mutual  covenant 
between  the  members  of  an  nnanimous  multitude  to  become 
one  people  and  to  be  represented,  in  alt  time  to  come,  by 
such  a  sovereign  government  us  the  majority  should  deter- 
mine, affords  a  satisfactory  groundwork  for  the  rights  of 
political  society.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  too  hypothetical  as 
a  ^t.  That  such  an  agreement  may  have  been  sometimes 
made  by  independent  families,  in  the  first  coming  together  of 
communities,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  deny — it  carries 
upon  the  face  of  it  no  improbability,  except  as  to  the  design 
of  binding  posterity,  which  seems  too  refined  for  such  a 
state  of  mankind  as  we  must  suppose ;  but  it  is  surely  pos- 
sible to  account  for  the  general  fact  of  civil  government  in  a 
simpler  way ;  and  what  is  most  simple,  though  not  always 
true,  is  on  the  first  appearance  most  probable.  If  we  merely 
suppose  an  agreement,  unanimous  of  course  in  those  who 
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concur  in  it,  to  be  governed  by  one  man,  or  by  one  oounctl, 
promising  that  they  shall  wield  the  force  of  the  whole  against 
any  one  who  shall  contravene  their  commands  issued  for  the 
public  good,  the  foundation  is  as  well  laid,  and  the  comnaon* 
wealth  as  firmly  est^lisbed,  as  by  the  double  process  of  a 
mutual  covenant  to  constitute  a  people,  and  a  popular  deter- 
mination to  constitute  a  government.  It  is  true  that  Hobbes 
distinguishes  a  commonwealth  by  institution,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  founded  on  this  unanimous  consent,  from  one  by 
acquisition,  for  which  force  alone  is  required.  But  as  the 
force  of  one  man  goes  but  a  litUe  way  towards  compelling 
the  obedience  of  others,  so  as  to  gmn  the  name  of  sovereign 
power,  unless  it  is  aided  by  the  force  of  many  who  volun- 
tarily conspire  to  its  ends,  this  sort  of  commonwealth  by 
conquest  will  be  found  to  involve  the  previous  institution  of 
the  more  peaceable  kind. 

76.  This  theory  of  a  mutual  covenant  is  defective  also  in 
a  moat  essential  point.  It  furnishes  no  adequate  basis  for 
any  commonwealth  beyond  the  lives  of  those  who  established 
it  The  right,  indeed,  of  men  to  bind  their  children,  and 
through  them  a  late  posterity,  is  sometimes  asserted  by 
Hobbes,  but  in  a  very  transient  manner,  and  as  if  he  was 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  his  ground.  It  might  be  inquired 
whether  the  force  on  which  alone  he  rests  the  obligation  of 
children  to  obey,  can  give  any  right  beyond  its  own  continu- 
ance ;  whether  the  absurdity  he  imputes  to  those  who  do  not 
stand  by  their  own  engagements  is  imputable  to  such  as  dis- 
regard the  covenants  of  their  forefathers ;  whether,  in  short, 
any  law  of  nature  requires  our  obedience  to  a  government  we 
deem  hurtful,  because,  in  a  distant  age,  a  multitude  whom  we 
cannot  trace  bestowed  unlimited  power  on  some  unknown 
persons  from  whom  that  government  pretends  to  derive  its 
succession. 

77-  A  better  ground  for  the  subsisting  rights  of  his  Levi- 
athan, is  sometimes  suggested,  though  fiundy,  by  Hobbes 
himself.  "  If  one  refuse  to  stand  to  what  the  major  part 
shall  ordain,  or  make  protestation  against  any  of  their  decrees, 
he  does  contrary  to  his  covenant,  and  therefore  unjustly:  and 
whether  he  be  of  the  congregation  or  not,  whether  his  consent 
be  asked  or  not,  he  must  either  submit  to  their  decrees,  or  be 
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left  in  the  coDdition  of  war  he  was  in  before,  wherein  he 
might  without  injustice  be  destroyed  by  any maa whatsoever."* 
This  renewal  of  the  state  of  war  which  is  the  state  of  nature, 
this  denial  of  the  possibility  of  doing  an  injury  to  any  one 
who  does  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  is  enough 
to  silence  the  quesdon  why  we  are  obliged  still  to  obey.  The 
established  govemmeDt  and  those  who  maintwo  it,  being 
strong  enough  to  wage  war  against  gainsayers,  give  them 
the  option  of  incurring  the  consequences  of  such  warfare  or 
of  complying  with  the  laws.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  corollary 
from  this,  that  the  stronger  part  of  a  commonwealth,  which 
may  not  always  be  the  majority,  have  not  only  a  right  to 
despise  the  wishes  but  the  interests  of  dissentients.  Thus 
the  more  we  scrutinise  the  theories  of  Hobbes,  the  more  there 
appears  a  deficiency  of  that  which  only  a  higher  tone  of  moral 
sentiment  can  give,  a  security  for  ourselves  against  the 
appetites  of  others,  and  for  them  against  our  own.  fiut  it 
may  be  remarked  that  his  supposition  of  a  state  of  war,  not 
as  a  permanent  state  of  nature,  but  as  just  self-defence,  is 
perhaps  the  best  footing  on  which  we  can  place  the  right 
to  inflict  severe,  and  especially  capital,  punishment  upon 
offenders  agunst  the  law. 

7S.  The  positions  so  dogmatically  Iwd  down  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  mixing  difierent  sorts  of  government  were,  even 
in  the  days  of  Hobbes,  contradicted  by  experience.  Several 
republics  had  lasted  for  ages  under  a  mixed  aristocracy  and 
democracy;  and  there  had  surely  been  sufficient  evidence  that 
a  limited  monarchy  might  exist,  though,  in  the  revolution  of 
ages,  it  might  one  way  or  other,  pass  into  some  new  type  of 
polity.  And  these  prejudices  in  favour  of  absolute  power  are 
rendered  more  dangerous  by  paradoxes  unusual  for  an 
Englishman,  even  in  those  days  of  high  prerogative  when 
Hobbes  began  to  write,  that  the  subject  has  no  property 
relatively  to  the  sovereign,  and,  what  is  the  fundamental 
error  of  his  whole  system,  that  nothing  done  by  the  prince 
can  be  injurious  to  any  one  else.  This  is  accompanied  by  the 
other  portents  of  Hobbism,  scattered  through  these  treatises, 
especially  the  Leviathan,  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and 
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wroDg,  moral  good  and  evil,  are  made  by  the  laws,  that  no 
man  can  do  amiss  who  obeys  the  sovereign  authority,  that 
though  private  behef  ia  of  necessity  beyond  the  prince's  con- 
trol, it  is  according  to  his  will,  and  in  no  other  way,  that  we 
must  worship  God. 

79-  The  political  system  of  Hohbea,  like  his  moral  system, 
of  which,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  portion,  sears  up  the  heart.  It 
takes  away  the  sense  of  wrong,  that  has  consoled  the  wise 
and  good  in  their  dangers,  the  proud  appeal  of  innocence 
under  oppression,  like  ^t  of  Prometheus  to  the  elements, 
uttered  to  the  witnessing  world,  to  coming  ages,  to  the  just 
ear  of  Heaven.  It  confounds  the  principles  of  moral  appro- 
bation, the  notions  of  good  and  ill  desert,  in  a  servile  idolatry 
of  the  monstrous  Leviathan  it  creates,  and  after  sacrifidng  all 
right  at  the  altar  of  power,  denies  to  the  Omnipotent  the  pre- 
rogative of  dictating  the  laws  of  his  own  woruiip. 


80.  In  the  Roman  jurisprudence  we  do  not  find  such  a  clus- 
ter of  eminent  men  during  this  period  as  in  the  six- 
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oMiai  pa-  teentfi  century;  and  it  would  ot  course  be  out  of  our 
province  to  search  for  names  little  now  remembered, 
perhaps,  even  in  forensic  practice.  Many  of  the  Avritings  of 
Fabre  of  Savoy,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  the  present  volume, 
belong  to  the  first  years  of  this  century.  Farinacd,  or  Fari- 
naceus,  a  lawyer  of  Rome,  obtained  a  celebrity,  which,  after  a 
long  duration,  has  given  way  in  the  progress  of  legal  studies, 
leas  directed  than  formerly  towards  a  superfluous  erudition.* 
But  the  work  of  Menochius  de  prtesumptionibus,  or,  as  we 
should  express  it,  on  the  rules  of  evidence,  is  said  to  have 
tost  none  of  its  usefulness,  even  since  the  decline  of  the  <nvil 
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law  iu  France.*  No  book,  perhaps,  belonging  to  this  period 
is  80  generally^  known  as  the  commentaries  of  Vinnius  on 
the  lasututes,  which,  as  for  as  I  kuow,  has  not  been  super- 
eeded  by  any  of  later  date.  Conriiigius  of  Helmstadt  may 
be  reckoned  in  some  measure  among  the  writers  on  juris- 
prudence, though  chiefly  in  the  line  of  historical  illustration. 
The  Elementa  Juris  Civilis,  by  Zouch,  is  a  mere  epitome,  but 
neatly  executed,  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
nearly  in  its  own  words.  Arthur  Duck,  another  Englishman, 
has  been  praised  even  by  foreigners,  for  a  succinct  and  learned, 
though  elementary  and  popular,  treatise  on  the  use  and  autho- 
rity of  the  civil  law  in  different  countries  of  Europe.  This 
little  book  is  not  disagreeably  written ;  but  it  is  not,  of  course, 
from  England  that  much  could  be  contributed  towards  Roman 
jurisprudence. 

81.  The  larger  principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  link  that 
science  with  general  morals,  and  especially  such  as  s<»tkoii 
relate  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  were  not  left  ''"'" 
untouched  in  the  great  work  of  Suarez  on  laws.  I  have  not 
however  made  myself  particularly  acquainted  with  this  portiou 
of  his  large  volume.  Spain  appears  to  have  been  the  country 
in  which  these  questions  were  originally  discussed  upon  prin- 
ciples broader  than  precedent,  as  well  as  upon  precedents 
themselves  j  and  Suarez,  from  the  general  comprehensiveness 
of  his  views  in  legislation  and  ethics,  is  likely  to  have  said 
well  whatever  he  may  have  said  on  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional law.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  much  quoted 
by  later  writers. 

82.  The  name  of  Suarez  is  obscure  in  comparison  of  one 
who  soon  came  forward  in  the  great  field  of  natural 
jurisprudence.  This  was  Hugo  Grotius,  whose  Jurn  'Seu'tt 
famous  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  \G25.  It  may  be  reckoned  a  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  diligence  as  welt  as  quickness  of  parts  which 
distinguished  this  ^vriter,  that  it  had  occupied  a  very  short 
part  of  his  life.  He  first  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  the  younger 
Thuanus  in  August,  1633,  that  he  was  employed  In  examin- 
ing the  principal  questions  which  belong  to  the  law  of  na- 
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tions.*  In  the  same  year  be  recominends  the  study  of  that 
law  to  another  of  his  coire^mndents  in  such  terms  as  be- 
speak his  own  attention  to  it-t  According  to  one  of  his 
letters  to  Gassendi,  quoted  by  Stewart,  the  sdieme  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Feiresc 

83.  It  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  that  the  publication 
soeccH^  of  this  treatise  made  an  epoch  in  the  philosophical, 
All  wort,  jmj  almost  we  might  say  in  the  political  history  of 
Europe.  Those  who  sought  a  guide  to  their  own  conscieace 
or  that  of  others,  those  who  dispensed  justice,  those  who 
appealed  to  the  public  sense  of  right  in  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  had  recourse  to  its  copious  pages  for  what  might 
direct  or  justify  their  actions.  Within  thirty  or  forty  years 
from  its  publication,  we  find  the  work  of  Grotius  generally 
received  as  authority  by  professors  of  the  condnenta)  univer- 
sities, and  deemed  necessary  for  the  student  of  civil  law,  at 
least  in  the  protestant  countries  of  Europe.  In  England, 
from  the  difference  of  laws  and  from  some  other  causes 
which  might  be  assigned,  the  influence  of  Grotius  was  far 
slower,  and  even  ultimately  much  less  general.  He  was, 
however,  treated  with  great  respect  as  the  founder  of  the 
modem  law  of  nations,  which  is  distinguished  from  what 
formerly  bore  that  name  by  its  more  continual  reference  to 
that  of  nature.  But  when  a  book  is  tittle  read  it  is  easily 
misrepresented  ;  and  as  a  new  school  of  philosophers  rose  up, 
averse  to  much  of  the  principles  of  their  predecessors,  but, 

*   Vtnor  in  exuaiaandia  conlroTenlb  legibuB   liber.       Sed     Flatonu    nimmM 

prKcipuis  qua  id  jus  gentium  peninenL  alicjuu  legioe  sufTnerit.      Nequc  p<nu. 

Ep'ut  75.       This  is  dM  (ram  (tw  fblio  teat  et  «bala>ticM  Tbomun  Aqiiinatnn, 

coJIectifm  of  ha  epistle^  so  often  quoLed  u  noo  perlegere,  ullem  inspicere  seeuod* 

in  ■  preceding  clupter  uf  thii   Toliiine  parte  aeeundiE  pirtii  libri,  quem   Suo^ 

(Part.  III.  Chap.  Il.),biit  IrDm  one  ante-  mam   Theologia    inicripsit ;    prffiertim 

cedent! y  publiitaed  in  164S,  and  entitled  ubide  jtutitia  agitaede  legibiu.      Usuin 


Grotii  Epislols  ad  Gallos. 

f  Hoc  ipatio  eiacto,  nibil  resUt  quod 

primo  atque  ultimo ;  at  codex  Jiutiuia- 

juris,  ooa  Uliui  priTati,  ex  quo  leguleii  et 

NoMri  temporii  JurU  connilti  paucj  jurU 

nbalK  TicdUnt,  sed  fceotium  ac  publici : 

eoque  magii  Eminent,  qui  id  fEcere,  Va». 

can<  eoiuislere  ait    in  faderibus,  pacti- 

ivl.     Tbis  passage  is  useful  in  riioviDg 

nalioDum,  in  ooini  denique  jure  belli  et 

pacis.      Hiyua   jurii  piincipia   quomodo 

to  the  nibJMt  and  gtouiMl-iroik  of  bia 

ei  morali  phUoeophia  pelend.  .unt,  mon- 

treatiK. 
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above  all  things,  to  their  tediousness,  it  became  the  fashion 
not  so  much  to  dispute  the  tenets  of  Grotiiis,  as  to  set  aside, 
his  whole  work,  among  the  barbarous  and  obsolete  schemea 
of  ignorant  ages.  For  this  puqwse  various  charges  have 
been  alleged  against  it  bj  men  of  deserved  eminence)  not, 
in  mj  opinion,  very  candidly,  or  with  much  real  knowledge 
of  its  contents.  They  have  had,  however,  the  natural  effect 
of  cresting  a  prejudice,  which,  from  the  sort  of  oblivion 
fallen  upon  the  book,  is  not  likely  to  die  away.  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  think  myself  performing  an  useless  task  in 
giving  an  analysis  of  the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis  ;  so 
tlmt  the  reader,  having  seen  for  himself  what  it  is,  may  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  arguments  or  testimony  to  refute  those 
who  have  represented  it  as  it  is  not. 

84.  The  book  may  be  considered  as  nearly  original,  in  its 
general  platform,  as  any  work  of  man  in  an  ad-    juariEi. 
vanced  stage  of  civilisation   and  learning  can  be.    '*'"'■ 

It  is  more  so,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Montesquieu  and 
Smith.  No  one  had  before  gone  to  the  foundations  of  in- 
ternational law  so  as  to  raise  a  complete  'and  consistent 
superstructure ;  few  had  handled  even  separate  parts,  or  laid 
down  any  satisfactory  rules  concerning  it.  Grotius  enume- 
rates a  few  preceding  writers,  especially  Ayala  and  Albericus 
Gentilis,  but  does  not  mention  Soto  in  this  place.  Gendlis, 
he  says,  is  wont  in  detennining  controverted  questions  to 
follow  either  a  few  precedents  not  always  of  the  best  de- 
scription, or  even  the  authority  of  modern  lawyers  in  their 
answers  to  cases,  many  of  which  are  written  with  more  re- 
gard to  what  the  consulting  parties  desire,  than  to  what  real 
justice  and  equity  demand. 

85.  The  motive  assigned  for  this  undertaking  is  the 
noblest.  "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  in  the  whole  Chris-  ,„  ^Mrt 
tian  world  a  licence  of  fighting,  at  which  even  bar-  ""'  "'*"'■ 
bariuis  might  blush,  wars  begun  on  trifling  pretexts  or  none 
at  all,  and  carried  on  without  reverence  for  any  divine  or 
human  taw,  as  if  that  one  declaration  of  war  let  loose  every 
crime."  The  sight  of  such  a  monstrous  state  of  things  had 
induced  some,  like  Erasmus,  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  tmy 
war  to  a  Christian.  But  this  extreme,  as  he  justly  observes, 
is  rather  pernicious  than  otherwise ;    for  when  a  tenet  so 
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paradoxical  and  impracticable  is  maintained,  it  begets  a  pre- 
ju^ce  agfunst  the  more  temperate  course  whidi  be  prepares 
to  indicate.  "  Let,  therefore,"  he  says  afterwards,  "  the 
laws  be  silent  in  the  midst  of  arms ;  but  those  laws  only 
which  belong  to  peace,  the  laws  of  civil  life  and  public  tri- 
bunals, not  such  as  are  eternal,  and  fitted  for  all  seasons, 
uowritten  laws  of  nature,  which  subsist  in  what  the  ancient 
form  of  the  Romans  denominated  '  a  pure  and  holy  war.'  "  * 
86.  "  I  have  employed  in  coufirmatioD  of  this  natural 
HiiBiibii.  BQ^  nation^  law  the  testiraonies  of  philosophers, 
'*""'  of  historians,  of  poets,  lastly,  even  of  orators ;  not 
that  we  should  indiscriminately  rely  upon  them ;  for  they 
are  apt  to  say  what  may  serve  their  party,  their  sul^ect,  or 
their  cause  ;  biit  because  when  many  at  different  times  and 
[Jaces  affirm  the  same  thing  for  cert^n,  we  may  reTer  this 
unanimity  to  some  general  cause,  which  in  such  questions  as 
these  can  be  no  oUier  than  either  a  right  deduction  from 
some  natural  principle  or  some  common  agreement.  The 
former  of  these  denotes  the  law  of  nature,  the  latter  that  of 
nations  *,  the  difference  whereof  must  be  understood,  not 
by  the  language  of  these  testimoliies,  for  writers  are  very 
prone  to  confound  the  two  words,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  For  whatever  cannot  be  clearly  deduced  from 
true  premises,  and  yet  appears  to  have  been  generally  ad- 
mitted, must  have  had  its  origin  in  free  ocHisent.  ....  The 
sentences  of  poets  and  orators  have  less  weight  than  those  of 
history ;  and  we  often  make  use  of  them  not  so  mud)  to 
corroborate  what  we  say,  as  to  throw  a  kind  of  ornament 
over  it."  *'  I  have  abstained,"  he  adds  afterwards,  "  from 
all  that  belongs  to  a  different  subject,  as  what  is  expedient 
to  be  done  ;  since  this  has  its  own  science,  that  <tf  politics, 
which  Aristotle  has  rightly  treated  by  not  intermingling  any 
thing  extraneous  to  it,  while  Bodin  has  confounded  that 
soence  with  this  which  we  are  about  to  treat.  If  we  some- 
times allude  to  utility,  it  is  but  in  passing,  and  (Usdnguish- 
ing  it  from  the  question  of  justtoe."? 

*    Eu  na  pDTo  pioque   duclki   repe-         t  ProlegomiDB   in    libnmi    d>    Jut* 
tunda  CEHKO.      It  iru  •  case  prodigi-      Balli. 
Budf  frequent    in    the    apiaitm    of  the 
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87>  Grotius  derives  the  origin  of  natural  law  from  the 
sociable  character  of  mankind.  "  Among  things 
common  to  mankind  is  the  desire  of  society,  that  arLanf 
is,  not  of  eveiy  kind  of  society,  but  of  one  that 
is  peaceable  and  ordered  according  to  the  capacities  of  his 
nature  with  others  of  his  species.  Even  in  children  before 
all  instruction  a  propensity  to  do  good  to  others  displays 
itself,  just  as  pity  in  that  age  is  a  spontaneous  affection." 
We  perceive  by  diis  remark  that  Grotius  looked  beyond  the 
merely  rational  basis  of  natural  law  to  the  moral  constitution 
of  hnman  nature.  The  conservation  of  such  a  sociaUe  life 
is  the  source  of  that  law  which  is  strictly  called  natural ; 
which  comprehends,  in  the  Brst  place,  the  abatdning  from 
all  that  belongs  to  others,  and  the  restitution  of  it  if  by  any 
means  in  our  possession,  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  the  re- 
paration of  injury,  and  the  right  of  human  punishment.  In 
a  secondary  sense,  natural  law  extends  to  prudence,  tem- 
perance,  and  fortitude,  as  being  suitable  to  man's  nature. 
And  in  a  similar  lax  sense  we  have  that  kind  of  justice  itself 
called  distributive  (Siavc^iirixi)),  which  prefers  a  better  man 
to  a  worse,  a  relation  to  a  stranger,  a  poorer  man  to  a  richer, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  party  and  the  case.* 
And  this  nataral  law  is  properly  defined,  "  the  dictate  of 
right  reason,  pointing  ont  a  moral  guilt  or  rectitude  to  be 
inherent  in  any  action,  on  account  of  its  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement wiU)  our  rational  and  social  nature ;  and  con- 
sequently that  such  an  action  is  either  forbidden  or  enjoined 
by  God  the  author  of  nature."!  It  is  so  immutable,  that 
God  himself  cannot  alter  it ;  a  position  which  he  afterwards 
limits  by  a  restriction  we  have  seen  in  Suarez;  that  if  God 
command  any  one  to  he  killed,  or  his  goods  to  be  taken,  this 
would  not  render  murder  or  theft  lawful,  but  being  com- 
manded by  the  lord  of  life  and  ait  things,  it  would  cease  to 
be  murder  or  theft.  This  seems  little  better  than  a  sophism 
Bnworthy  of  Grotius  ;  but  he  meant  to  distinguish  between 

•   ProIegaineTU,  Ito.  §8 — 10. 
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an  abrogation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  a  dispensation 
with  it  in  a  particular  instance. '  The  original  position,  in 
fact,  is  not  stated  with  sufficient  precision  or  on  a  right 
principle. 

88.  Voluntary  or  positive  law  is  either  human  or  re- 
Paiuin  veaJed.  The  former  is  either  that  of  civil  com- 
'"'         munities,  which  are  assemblages  of  freemen,  living' 

in  society  for  the  sake  of  laws  and  common  utility,  or  that 
of  nations,  which  derives  its  obligadon  from  the  consent  of 
all  or  many  nations ;  a  law  which  is  to  be  proved,  like  all 
unwritten  law,  by  continual  usage  and  the  testimony  of  the 
learned.  The  revealed  law  he  divides  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  holds  that  no  part  of  the  Mosaic,  so  far  as  it  is  strictly  a 
law,  is  at  present  binding  upon  us.  But  much  of  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  much  is  also  obliga- 
tory by  the  law  of  nature.  This  last  law  is  to  be  applied,  d 
priori,  by  the  conformity  of  the  act  in  question  to  the  natural 
and  social  nature  of  man ;  a  potteriori,  by  the  consent  of 
mankind ;  the  latter  argument,  however,  not  being  conclu- 
sive, but  hi^ly  probable,  when  the  agreement  is  found  in  all, 
or  in  all  the  more  civilised  nations.* 

89.  Perfect  rights,  after  the  manner  of  the  jurists,  he 
pertert  d  "i'stinguishes  from  imperfect  The  former  are  called 
Xrii'""      *"*«  *"""  ''"^'  pi'operiy  speaking,  the  objects  of  what 

they  styled  commutative  justice — the  latter  are 
denominated  fitnesses  (aptitudines),  such  as  equity,  gratitude, 
or  domestic  afiection  prescribe,  but  which  are  only  the  objects 
of  distributive  or  equitable  justice.  This  distinction  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  immediate  subject  of  the  work  of 
.  Grodus;  since  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  no  law  gives 
a  remedy  for  the  denial  of  these,  nor  can  we  justly,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  have  recourse  to  arms  in  order  to  enforce 
them.t 

QO.  War,  however,  as  he  now  proceeds  to  show,  is  not 
L*<rniieua  absolutely  unlawful  either  by  the  law  of  nature  or 
■'"'■  that  of  nations,  or  of  revelation.  The  proof  is,  as 
usual  with  Grotius,  very  diffuse;  his  work  being  in  fact  a 
magazine  of  arguments  and  examples  with  rather  a  superero- 

•  Lib.  i.  c  I.  t  Id.  ibHL 
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gatory  profusion.  *  But  the  Anabaptist  and  Quaker  super- 
stition has  prevailed  enough  to  render  some  of  his  refutation 
not  unnecessary.  After  dividing  war  into  public  and  private, 
and  showing  that  the  establishment  of  civil  justice  does  not 
universally  put  an  end  to  the  right  of  private  war,  since  cases 
may  arise,  when  the  magistrate  cannot  be  waited  for,  and 
Others,  where  his  interference  cannot  be  obtained,  he  shows 
that  the  pubhc  war  may  be  either  solemn  and  regular  accordi  ng 
to  the  law  of  nations,  or  less  re^lar  on  a  sudden  emergency 
of  self-defence ;  classing  also  under  the  latter  any  war,  which 
magistrates  not  sovereign  may  in  peculiar  circumstances  levy.^ 
And  this  leads  him  to  inquire  what  constitutes  sovereignty ; 
defining,  after  setting  aside  other  descriptions,  that  power  to 
be  sovereign,  whose  acts  cannot  be  invalidated  at  the  pleasure 
of  any  other  human  authority,  except  one,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  successor,  has  exactly  the  same  sovereignty  as 
itself.! 

91.  Grotius  rejects  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the 
people  to  be  every  where  sovereign,  so  that  they 
may  restrain  and  punish  kings  for  misgovernment ;  ^j'j*^^ 
quoting  many  authorities  for  the  irresponsibility  of 
kings.  Here,  he  lays  down  the  principles  of  non-resistance, 
which  he  more  fully  inculcates  in  the  next  ch^ter.  But  this, 
is  done  with  many  distinctions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  prin- 
cipality, which  may  be  held  by  very  different  conditions.  He 
speaks  of  patrimonial  kingdoms,  which,  as  he  supposes,  may 
be  alienated  like  an  inheritance.  But  where  the  government 
can  be  traced  to  popular  consent,  he  owns  that  this  power  of 
alienation  should  not  be  presumed  to  be  comprised  in  the 
grant.  Those,  he  says,  are  much  deceived  who  think  that 
in  kingdoms  where  the  consent  of  a  senate  or  other  body  la 
required  for  new  laws,  the  sovereignty  itself  is  divided ;  for 
these  restrictions  must  be  understood  to  have  been  imposed 
by  the  prince  on  his  own  will,  lest  he  should  be  entrapped 
into  something  contrary  to  his  deliberate  intention.  ||  Among^ 
other  things  in  this  cluster,  He  determines  that  neither  an 

*  C.  8.  mlteriui  TolunUtii  humanB  ■ibitrio  irritl 
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unequal  alliance,  that  is,  where  one  party  ret^ns  great  ad- 
vantages, nor  a  feudal  homage  take  away  the  character  of 
sovereignty  from  the  inferior,  so  far  at  least  as  authority  over 
his  own  subjects  is  concerned. 

92.  In  the  next  chapter,  Grotius  dwells  more  at  length  on 
the  alleged  right  of  subjects  to  resist  their  governors,  and 
altt^thier  repels  it,  with  the  exception  of  strict  self-defence 
or  the  improbable  case  of  a  hostile  spirit,  on  the  prince's  part, 
extending  to  the  destruction  of  his  people.  Barclay,  the 
opponent  of  Buchanan  and  the  Jesuits,  had  admitted  the  right 
of  resistance  against  enormous  cruelty.  If  the  king  has  ab- 
dicated the  government,  or  manifestly  relinquished  it,  be  may, 
after  a  time,  be  considered  merely  a  private  person.  But 
mere  negligence  in  government  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
a  relinquishment.*  And  he  also  observes,  that  if  the  sove- 
reignty be  divided  between  a  king  and  part  of  his  subjects  or 
the  whole,  he  may  be  resisted  by  force  in  usurping  their 
share,  because  he  is  no  longer  sovereign  as  to  that ;  which 
he  holds  to  be  the  case,  even  if  the  right  of  war  be  in  him, 
since  that  must  be  understood  of  a  foreign  war,  aud  it  could 
not  be  mwntained  that  those  who  partake  the  sovereignty 
have  not  the  right  to  defend  it;  in  which  pre^cament  a  king* 
may  lose  even  his  own  share  by  the  right  of  war.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  the  case  of  usurpation ;  not  such  as  is  warranted  by 
long  prescription,  but  while  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
unjust  possession  subsist.  Ag:unst  such  an  usurper  he  thinks 
it  lawful  to  rebel,  so  long  as  there  is  no  treaty  or  voluntary 
act  of  allegiance,  at  least  if  the  government  de  jure  sanctions 
the  insurrection.  But  where  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether 
the  lawful  ruler  has  not  acquiesced  in  the  usurpation,  a 
private  person  ought  rather  to  stand  by  possession,  than  to 
take  the  decision  upon  himself,  t 

93-  The  right  of  war,  which  we  must  here  understand  in 

the  largest  sense,  the  employment  of  force  to  resist 

raniiy  haw    force,  diough  by  private  men,  resides  in  all  mankind. 

Solon,  he  says,  taught  us  that  those  commonwealths 

■   8i  rei  *ut  aliiH  quis  imperium  &b-  pro  derelicto  habere  rem  cenaendu*  St, 

dicavit,  aut    manifeate  Iiabet    pro   der«-  qui  eam  tmcUt  iirgligentlus.    C.  4.  %  9. 

iicto,  in  eum  pent  id  tempua  omnia   li-  f  S  ™^ 
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would  be  happyi  wherein  each  man  thought  the  injuries  of 
others  were  like  his  own.  *  The  mere  sociability  of  human 
nature  ought  to  suggest  this  to  us.  And,  though  Grotius 
does  not  proceed  with  this  subject,  he  would  not  have  doubted 
that  we  are  even  bound  by  the  law  of  nature,  not  merely  that 
we  have  a  right,  to  protect  the  lives  and  goods  of  others 
against  lawless  violence,  without  the  least  reference  to  posi- 
tive law  or  the  command  of  a  magistrate,  t  If  this  has  been 
preposterously  doubted,  or  affected  to  be  doubted,  in  England 
of  late  years,  it  has  been  leas  owing  to  the  pedantry  which 
demands  an  express  written  law  upon  the  most  pressing 
emergency,  than  to  lukewarmness,  at  the  best,  in  the  public 
cause  of  order  and  justice.  The  expediency  of  vindicating 
these  by  the  slaughter  of  the  aggressors  must  depend  on  the 
peculiar  drcumstances ;  but  the  right  is  paramount  to  any 
positive  laws,  even  if,  which  with  us  is  not  the  case,  it  were 
difficult  to  be  proved  from  them. 

94.  We  now  arrive  at  the  first  and  fundamental  inquiry, 
what  is  the  right  of  self-defence,  including  the  de-  nightaiuu- 
fence  of  what  is  our  own.  There  can,  says  Grotius,  '^"""" 
be  no  just  cause  of  war  (that  is,  of  using  force,  for  he  is  now 
on  the  most  general  ground)  but  injury.  For  this  reason  he 
will  not  admit  of  wars  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power.  An 
imminent  injury  to  ourselves  or  our  property  renders  repul> 
sion  of  the  aggressor  by  force  legitimate.  But  here  he 
argues  rather  weakly  and  inconsistently  through  excess  of 
charity,  and  acknowledging  the  strict  right  of  kilting  one 
who  would  otherwise  kill  us,  thinks  it  more  praiseworthy  to 
accept  the  alternative.^  The  right  of  killing  one  who  inflicts 
a  smaller  personal  injury  he  wholly  denies  ;  and  with  respect 
to  a  robber,  while  he  admits  he  may  be  slain  by  natural  law, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Gospel  has  greatly  limited  the  privilege 
of  defending  our  property  by  such  means.  Almost  idl  jurists 
and  theologians  of  his  day,  he  says,  carry  it  farther  than  he 

tlataniumr  max  ifTTav  •!         f   Lib.  il.   c  1.    §  II.       Oronorliu  ob> 
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does.'  To  public  warfare  be  gives  a  greater  latitude  than 
to  private  self-deft-nce,  but  without  assigning  any  satisfactory 
reason  ;  the  true  reason  being  that  so  rigid  a  scheme  of  ethics 
would  have  rendered  his  book  an  Utopian  theory,  instead  of 
a  practicable  code  of  taw. 

95.  Injury  to  our  rights,  therefore,  is  a  just  cause  of  war. 
But  what  are  our  rights  ?  What  is  property  ?  whence  does 
it  come?  what  may  be  its  subjects  ?  in  whom  does  it  reside  ? 
Till  these  questions  are  determined,  we  can  have  but  crude 
and  iudefiuite  notions  of  injury,  and  consequently  of  the  rights 
we  have  to  redress  it.  The  disquisition  is  necessary,  but  it 
must  be  long ;  nnless,  indeed,  we  acquiesce  in  what  we  find 
already  written,  and  seek  for  no  stable  principles  upon  which 
this  grand  and  primary  question  in  civil  society,  the  rights  of 
property  and  dominion,  may  rest.  Here  then  begins  what  has 
seemed  to  many  the  abandonment  by  Grotius  of  his  general 
subject,  and  what  certainly  suspends  for  a  considerable  time 
the  inquiry  into  international  law,  but  still  not,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  an  episodical  digression,  at  least  for  the  greater  part,  but 
a  natural  and  legitimate  investigation,  springing  immediately 
from  the  principal  theme  of  the  work,  connected  with  it  more 
closely  at  several  intervals,  and  ultimately  reverting  into  it. 
But  of  this  the  reader  will  judge  as  we  proceed  with  the 
analysis. 

96.  Grotius  begins  with  rather  too  romantic  a  picture  of 

the  early  state  of  the  world,  when  men  lived  on  the 
uui  limit-    spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  with  no  property 

except  in  what  each  had  taken  from  the  common 
mother's  lap.  But  this  happy  condition  did  not,  of  course, 
last  very  long,  and  mankind  came  to  separate  and  exclusive 
possession,  each  for  himself  and  against  the  world.  Origi- 
nal occupancy  by  persons,  and  division  of  lands  by  the  com- 
munity, he  rightly  holds  to  be  the  two  sources  of  territorial 
propriety.  Occupation  is  of  two  sorts,  one  by  the  commu- 
nity (per  universitatem),  the  other  (per  fundos)  by  several 
possession.  What  is  not  thus  occupied  is  still  the  domain  of 
the  state.     Grotius  conceives  that  mankind  have  reserved  a 
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right  of  talcing  what  belongs  to  others  in  extreme  necesaity. 
It  is  a  still  more  remarkable  limitation  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, that  it  carries  very  far  his  notions  of  that  of  transit, 
maintaining  that  not  only  rivers,  but  the  territory  itself  of  a 
state  may  be  peaceably  entered,  and  that  permission  cannot 
be  refused,  consistently  with  natural  taw,  even  in  the  case  of 
armies ;  nor  is  the  apprehension  of  incurring  the  hostility  of 
the  power  who  is  thus  attacked  by  the  army  passing  through 
our  territory  a  suflicieat  excuse.*  This  of  course  must  now 
be  exploded.  Nor  can,  he  thinks,  the  transit  of  merchandise 
be  forbidden  or  impeded  by  levying  any  further  tolls  than  are 
required  for  the  incident  expenses.  Strangers  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  settle,  on  condition  of  obeying  the  laws,  and  even 
to  occupy  any  waste  tracts  in  the  territory  t ;  a  position 
equally  untenable.  It  is  less  unreasonably  that  he  m^ntains 
the  general  right  of  mankind  to  buy  what  they  want,  if  the 
other  party  can  spare  it;  but  he  extends  too  far  his  principle, 
that  no  nation  can  be  excluded  by  another  from  privileges 
which  it  concedes  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  all  these 
positions,  however,  we  perceive  the  enlarged  and  philanthro- 
pic spirit  of  the  system  of  Grotius,  and  his  disregard  of  the 
usages  of  mankind,  when  they  clashed  with  his  Christian 
principles  of  justice.  But  as  the  very  contrary  supposition 
has  been  established  in  the  belief  of  the  present  generation,  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  his  own  testimony  n'ill  be  thought 
sufficient. 

97-  The  original  acquisition  of  property  was,  in  the  infancy 
of  human  societies,  by  division  or  by  occupancy ;  it  Kiihi  or 
is  now  by  occupancy  alone.  Paullus  has  reckoned  ""P""^- 
as  a  mode  of  original  acquisition,  if  we  have  caused  any  thing 
to  exist,  si  quid  ipsi,  ut  in  rerum  natura  esset,  fecimus.  This, 
though  not  well  expressed,  must  mean  the  produce  of  labour, 
(rrotius  observes,  &at  this  resolves  itself  into  a  continuance 
of  a  prior  right,  or  a  new  one  by  occupancy,  and  therefore 
no  peculiar  mode  of  acquisition.  In  those  things  which  natu- 
rally belong  to  no  one,  there  may  be  two  sorts  of  occupation, 
dominion  or  sovereignty,  and  property.     And  in  the  former 

*  Sic  etiam  metua  ab  eo  in  qurm   bellum   juttum   movet   is   qui   Inuuit,  ad 
acguiduni  tnunitum  hod  TalM.     Lib.  iL  e.  S.  §  13. 
t  S  16,  17. 
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sense  at  least,  rivers  and  bays  of  the  sea  are  capable  of  occu- 
pation. In  what  manner  diis  may  be  done  he  expldns  at 
length.*  But  those  who  occupy  a  portion  of  the  sea  have 
no  right  to  obstruct  others  in  fishing.  This  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  controversy  with  Selden ;  the  one  in  his  Mare 
Liberutn  denying,  the  other  in  his  Mare  Clausum  sustaining, 
the  right  of  England  to  exclude  the  fishermen  of  Holland 
from  the  seas  which  she  asserted  to  be  her  own. 

98.  The  right  of  occupancy  exists  as  to  things  derelict  or 
Btuoqottb.  abandoned  by  their  owners.  But  it  is  of  more  im- 
■"'•'"■  portance  to  consider  the  presumptions  of  such  relin- 
quishment by  sovereign  states,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
prescription.  The  non-claim  of  the  owner  during  a  long 
period  seems  the  only  means  of  giving  a  right  where  none 
originally  existed.  It  must  be  the  silent  acquiescence  of  one 
vrho  knows  bis  rights  and  has  his  free  will.  But  when  this 
abandonment  has  once  taken  place,  it  bars  unborn  claimants ; 
for  be  who  is  not  bom,  Grotiua  says,  has  no  rights ;  ^us  qui 
nondum  est  natus  nullum  est  ju3.t 

■  99.  A  right  over  persons  may  be  acquired  in  three  ways, 
Rifht  orer  ^y  generation,  by  their  consent,  by  their  crime .  In 
STi^'h-  children  we  are  to  consider  three  periods ;  that  of 
""""  imperfect  judgment,  or  in&ncy,  that  of  adult  age  in 
the  father's  family,  and  that  of  emancipation  or  foris-familia- 
tion,  when  they  have  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  it.  In  the  first 
of  these,  a  child  is  capable  of  property  in  possession  but  not 
in  enjoyment.  In  the  second,  he  is  subject  to  the  parent  only 
in  actions  which  affect  the  family.  In  the  third,  he  is  wholly 
his  own  master.  All  beyond  this  is  positive  law.  The  paternu 
power  was  almost  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  though  the  Per- 
sians are  said  to  have  had  something  of  the  same.  Grotius, 
we  perceive,  was  no  ally  of  those  who  elevated  the  patriar- 
chal power,  in  order  to  found  upon  it  a  despotic  poli^j  nor 
does  he  raise  it  by  any  means  so  high  as  Bodiu.  The  cus- 
toms of  Eastern  nations  would,  perhaps,  have  warranted 
somewhat  more  than  he  concedf  s.t 

100.  Consent  is  the  second  mode  of  acquiring  dominion* 
BjcoMeni.    Th^  coHsociation  of  male  and  female  is  the  first 
lonnrria**.  gpg^ies  of  it,  which  is  prindpally  in  marriage,  for 
•  c.  3.  t  IJ-  *■  t  Id.  5. 
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which  the  promise  of  the  woman  to  be  faithful  is  required. 
But  he  thinks  that  there  is  no  mutual  obligation  by  the 
law  of  nature  ;  which  seems  designed  to  save  the  polygamy 
of  the  patriarchs.  He  then  discusses  the  chief  questions  as 
to  divorce,  polygamy,  clandesdne  marriages,  and  incest; 
holding,  that  no  unions  are  forbidden  by  natural  law  except 
in  the  direct  line.  Concubines,  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  are  true  Christian  wives," 

lUi.  In  all  other  consociadons  except  marriage,  it  is  a 
rule  that  the  m^orlty  can  bind  the  minority.  Of  ,b  conmoD- 
these  the  principal  is  a  commonwealth.  And  here  ■*^''>*- 
he  maintains  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  leave  his  country, 
and  that  the  state  retains  no  right  over  those  whom  it  has 
banished.  Subjection,  which  may  arise  from  one  kind  of 
consent,  is  either  private  or  public ;  the  former  is  of  several 
species,  among  which  adoption,  in  the  Roman  sense,  is  the 
noblest,  and  servitude  the  meanest.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
master  has  not  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  servants, 
though  some  laws  give  him  impunity.  He  is  perplexed  about 
the  right  over  persons  bom  in  slavery,  since  his  theory  of  its 
origin  will  not  support  it.  But,  in  Uie  case  of  public  subjec- 
tion, where  one  state  becomes  voluntarily  subject  to  another, 
he  finds  no  difficulty  about  the  unborn,  because  the  people  is 
Ae  same,  notwithstanding  the  succession  of  individuals ; 
which  seems  paying  too  much  deference  to  a  legal  fiction.t 

10@.  The  right  of  alienating  altogether  the  territory  he 
grants  to  patrimonial  sovereigns.     But  he  denies 

I.  1  1     p  1  -1  "is'i' "' 

that  a  part  can  be  separated  irom  the  rest  without    ii<«>u«>( 
its  consent,  either  by  the  community,  or  by  the  sove- 
reign,  however  large  his  authority  may  be.     This  he  extends 
to  subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  vassalage.    The  right 
of  alienating  private  property  by  testament  is  found-    brwiu- 
ed,  he  thinks,  in  natural  law:^  j  a  position  wherein  I 
can  by  no  means  concur.    In  conformity  with  this,  he  derives 
the  right  of  succession  by  intestacy  from  the  presumed  inten- 
tion of  the  deceased,  and  proceeds  to  dilate  on  the  different 
rules  of  succession  established  by  civil  laws.     Yet  the  rule 
that  paternal  and  maternal  heirs  shall  take  respectively  what 
descended  from  the  ancestors  on  each  side,  he  conceives  to  be 
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founded  iQ  the  law  of  nature,  though  subject  to  the  right  of  . 
bequest.* 

103.  In  treating  of  the  acquisition  of  property  by  the  law 
of  nations,  he  means  only  the  arbitrary  constitutions 
''"'ltii?i»J  "^  ^^  Roman  and  other  codes.  Some  of  these  he 
deems  founded  in  no  solid  reason,  though  the  law- 
givers of  every  country  have  a  right  to  determine  such  mat- 
ters as  they  think  fit.  Thus  the  Roman  law  recognises  do 
property  in  animals,  fircB  naturce,  which  that  of  modem 
nations  gives,  he  says,  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  where  they 
are  found,  not  unreasonably  any  more  than  the  opposite 
maxim  is  unreasonable.  So  of  a  treasure  found  in  the  earth, 
and  many  other  cases,  wherein  it  is  hard  to  say  that  the  law 
of  nature  and  reason  prescribes  one  rule  more  than  another.t 

104i.  The  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  may  termi- 
EiiiDctioa  Dfttc  hy  extinction  of  the  ruling  or  possessing  family 
oftighu,  without  provision  of  successors.  Slaves  then  be- 
come fi-ee,  and  subjects  their  own  masters.  For  there  caa 
be  no  new  right  by  occupancy  in  such.  But  a  people  or 
community  may  cease  to  exist,  though  the  identity  of  persons 
or  even  of  race  is  not  necessary  for  its  continuance.  It  may 
expire  by  voluntary  dispersion,  or  by  subjugation  to  anoth^ 
state.  But  mere  change  of  place  by  simultaneous  emigra- 
tion will  not  destroy  a  political  society,  much  less  a  change  of 
internal  government.  Hence  a  republic  becoming  a  monar- 
chy, it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  other  communities  as 
before,  and  in  particuliu',  is  subject  to  all  its  former  debts.]: 


•  a  7.     lo  this  ch«pter  Grotius  ds- 

remarks,  in  ■  note  on  this  puuge  :   Hi- 

cidei  thmt  parenU  are  not  bound  by  Blricl 

Juitice  (o  Quinuin  their  children.     The 

in  prffcijjua  questione  non  male  untiret. 

cue  a  stronger  the  other  vay,  in  return 

in  tot  uiebras  Be  coiijecisse,  lotque  nton- 

for  earlj  protection.      BarUejrac  thinks 

tlra  et  chim.ras  conBnxi>«,  ut  aliquid 

that  aliment  ia  due  to  children   b;  strict 

noyum  dicerit,  et  Germanis  potius  ludi- 

right  during  iofancy. 

t§8. 

t  §2.    Attheendofthi5chiqiter,  Gro. 

parUDi  tilaceret.      This,  howerer,  is  Terj 

uncandid,  as  Barbeyrao  truly  point$out; 

since  neither  of  tliese  could  Uke  much 

solution  of  which  Uid  him  open  to  cen- 

interest  in  ■  theory  which  reserved  s  iu- 

.ure.     He  inquires  to  whom  the  coun- 

premacy over  the  world   to  the   Ronuiii 

tries    formerly    subject    to    the    Roman 

people.       It    is    probably    the    weaknt 

paauige  in  all  the  vrilingi  or  Grotiut, 
eiiable  paradoi  that  that  em-     though  there  are  too  many  which  do  not 
:he  rights  uf  the    ciliiena    of    enhance  his  fKRie. 
I  aubuau     Gfonoriiu  bitterly 
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105.  In  a  chapter  on  the  obligations  which  the  right  of 
property  impases  on  others  than  the  proprietor,  we 

find  some  of  the  more  dehcate  questions  in  the  ca-  i"iui  v- 
suistry  of  natural  law,  such  as  relate  to  the  bona 
fide  possessor  of  another's  property.  Grotius,  always  siding 
with  the  stricter  moralists,  asserts  that  be  is  bound  not  only 
to  restore  the  substance  but  the  intermediate  profits,  without 
any  claim  for  the  valuable  consideration  which  he  may  have 
paid.  His  commentator,  Barbeyrac,  of  a  later  and  laxer 
school  of  casuistry,  denies  much  of  this  doctrine.* 

106.  That  great  branch  of  ethics  which  relates  to  the 
obligation  of  promises  has  been  so  diffusively  han- 
dled by  the  casuists,  as  well  as  philosophers,  that 
Grotius  deserves  much  credit  for  the  brevity  with  which  he 
has  laid  down  the  simple  principles,  and  discussed  some  of  the 
more  difficult  problems.  That  mere  promises,  or  nuda  pacta, 
where  there  is  neither  mutual  benefit,  nor  what  the  jurists 
call  synallagmatic  contract,  are  binding  on  the  conscience, 
whatever  they  may  be,  or  ought  to  be,  in  law,  is  maintained 
against  a  distinguished  rivilian,  Francis  Connan ;  nor  does 
^rbeyrac  seem  to  dispute  this  general  tenet  of  moral  philo- 
sophers. PuSendorf  however  says,  that  there  is  a  tacit 
condition  in  promises  of  this  kind,  that  they  can  be  per- 
formed without  great  loss  to  the  promiser,  and  Cicero  holds 
them  to  be  released,  if  their  performance  would  be  more 
detrimental  to  one  party,  than  serviceable  to  the  other.  This 
gives  a  good  deal  of  latitude  ;  but,  perhaps,  they  are  in  such 
cases  open  to  compensation  without  actual  fulfilment.  A 
promise  given  without  deliberation,  according  to  Grotius 
himself,  is  not  binding.  Those  founded  on  deceit  or  error 
admit  of  many  distinctions ;  but  he  determines,  in  the  cele- 
brated  question  of  extorted  promises,  that  they  are  valid 
by  the  natural,  though  their  obligation  may  be  annulled  by 
the  civil  law.  But  the  promisee  is  bound  to  release  a  pro- 
mise thus  unduly  obtained.!     These  instances  are  sufficient 

*  C.  10.    Our  oiTD  jurisprudence  gum  □  r the  propcrtf,  which  aeenu  turdlj  coD- 

upon  tlie  priociples  of  Grotim,  uid  cten  loiunt  to  the  (trietcM  rula  of  iwtnral 

deniM    Ibc    poncttor    bf    i    bad    title,  lav. 

tbougb  bonl  flde.anj  indemnifinlion  for  f  C.  II.   §7.     It  ii  not  rny  probable 

whit  he  nujr  luiTe  laid  out  to  tiic  benefit  (bat  the  promine  will  ftilfil  thii  obliga- 
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to  show  the  spirit  in  which  Grodus  always  approaches  the 
decision  of  moral  questions ;  serious  and  learned,  rather 
than  profound  in  seeking  a  principle,  or  acute  in  establishing' 
a  distinction.  In  the  latter  quality  he  falls  much  below  his 
annotator  Barbeyrac,  who  ImA,  indeed,  the  advantage  of 
coming  nearly  a  century  after  him. 

107'  In  no  part  of  his  work  has  Grotius  dwelt  so  mach 
on  the  rules  and  distinctions  of  the  Roman  law,  as 
in  his  chapter  on  contracts,  nor  was  it  very  easy  or 
desirable  to  avoid  it.*  The  wisdom  of  those  great  men, 
from  the  firaginentB  of  whose  determinations  the  existing 
jurisprudence  of  Europe,  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  has  been 
chiefly  derived,  could  not  be  set  aside  without  presumption, 
nor  appropriated  without  ingratitude.  Lean  fettered,  at  least 
in  the  best  age  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  by  legislative  inter- 
ference than  our  modem  lawyers  have  commonly  been,  they 
resorted  to  no  other  principles  than  those  of  natural  justice. 
That  the  Roman  law,  in  all  its  parts,  coincides  with  the  best 
possible  platform  of  natural  jurisprudence  it  would  be  foolish 
to  assert ;  but  that  in  this  great  province,  or  rather  demesne 
land,  of  justice,  the  regulation  of  contracts  between  man  and 
man,  it  does  not  considerably  deviate  from  the  right  line  of 
reason,  has  never  been  disputed  by  any  one  in  the  least  con- 
versant with  the  Pandects. 

108.  It  will  be  manifest,  however,  to  the  attentive  reader 
cnniidcred  ^f  Grotius  lu  this  charter  that  he  treats  the  subject 
"'•^'^f-  of  contract  as  a  part  of  ethics  rather  than  of  juris- 
prudence ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  frequent  parallelism  of  the 
two  sciences  that  the  contrary  could  be  suspected.  Thus  he 
maintains  that,  equality  being  the  principle  of  the  contract 

tion  in  auch  ■  cue  j  ■□<!  the  deuiion  of  gat'ion  of  promisei,  u  nicb,  requim.     It 

Orotiui,  though  conrnrmsble  to  that  of  is  kIso  ■  proof  hotr  little  the  moral  weaat 

the    tbeologi»l    cunisti    in    gmvTil,  ii  of  nunkind  gom  along   with   the  ligid 

juitlf  rejected  by   PutTendorf  and  Bar-  casuists  io   this  t«pect,  that  do  one  it 

'  lieyric,  as  well  «a  by  many  wrilen  of  the  blamed  for  defending  himself  against  ■ 

last  century.      The  principle  wsmB  to  be,  bond  gifan  through  oiireai  at  iU^at  ni>. 

that  riglit  and   obligation  in  matters  of  lence,  if  the  plea  be  a  true  one. 
agreement    are    correlative,    and    where  In  a  subsequent  paaage,  1.  !ii.  c  19. 

the  first  does  not  arise,  the  second  cannot  §  1.>  Gratiua  seem*  to  cany  this  Ibeot; 

exist      Adam  Smith  and    Paley  iadine  of  the  duty  of  releasing  an  unjust   pro- 

to  thinic  the  promise  ought,  under  certain  mise  so  br,  as  to  deny  the  obligation  of 

eitoumstanoea,  to  be  kept ;  but  the  res-  the  latter,  and  thus  circuitoualy  to  agre* 

ions  they  gite  ar*  not  founded  on  the  with  the  opposilaclaaaof  cauiists. 
juililia  txpUtrix,  which  the  proper  obli-         *   C.  1 3. 
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by  sale,  either  party  is  forced  to  restore  the  diSference  arising; 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  other,  even  without  his  own 
fault }  and  this  whatever  may  be  the  amount,  though  the 
civil  law  gives  a  remedy  on)y  where  the  difference  exceeds 
one  half  of  the  price.*  And  in  several  other  places  he  di- 
verges equally  from  that  law.  Not  that  he  ever  contemplated 
what  Smith  seems  to  have  meant  by  "  natural  jurisprudence," 
a  theory  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  run  through 
and  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  all  nations.  But 
he  knew  that  the  judge  in  the  tribunal,  and  the  inward  judge 
in  the  breast,  even  where  their  subjects  of  determination  ap- 
pear essentially  the  same,  must  have  different  boundaries  to 
their  jurisdiction  ;  and  that,  as  the  general  maxims  and 
inflexible  forms  of  external  law,  in  attempts  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  subtilties  of  casuistry,  would  become  un- 
certain and  arbitrary,  so  the  finer  emotions  of  the  conscience 
would  lose  all  their  moral  efficacy,  by  restraining  the  duties 
of  justice  to  that  which  can  be  enforced-  by  the  law.  In  the 
course  of  this  twelfth  chapter  we  come  to  a  question  much 
debated  in  the  time  of  Grodus,  the  lawfulness  of  usury. 
After  admitting,  against  the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
repugnant  to  die  law  of  nature,  he  yet  maintains  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  Mosaic  code  to  be  binding  on  all  mankiud.t 
An  extraordinary  position,  it  would  seem,  in  one  who  had  de- 
nied any  part  of  that  system  to  be  truly  an  universal  law. 
This  was,  however,  the  usual  determination  of  casuists ;  but 
he  follows  it  up,  as  was  also  usual,  with  so  many  excep- 
tions as  materiwiy  relax  and  invalidate  the  application  of  his 
rule. 

109.  The  next  chapter,  on  promissory  oaths,  is  a  corol- 
lary to  the  last  two.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  Prmniiwrr 
as  it  had  been  of  all  theologians,  and,  in  truth,  of  """' 
all  mankind,  that  a  promise  or  contract  not  only  becomes 
more  solemn,  and  entails  on  its  breach  a  severer  penalty,  by 
means  of  this  a^uration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  may 
even  acquire  a  substantial  validity  by  it  in  cases  where  no 
prior  obligation  would  sub«st.t     This   chapter   is    distin- 
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guished  by  a  more  than  usually  profuse  erudidoa.  But  not- 
withstanding the  rigid  observance  of  oaths  whii^  he  deems 
incumbent  by  natural  and  revealed  law,  he  admits  of  a  con- 
siderable authority  in  the  civil  magistrate,  or  other  superior, 
as  a  husband  or  father,  to  annul  the  oaths  of  inferiors  before- 
hand, or  to  dispeuse  with  them  afterwards ;  not  that  they 
.can  release  a  moral  obligation,  but  that  the  obligation  itsetf 
IS  incurred  under  a  tacit  condition  of  their  consent.  And 
he  Seems,  in  rather  a  singular  manner,  to  hint  a  kind  of  ap- 
proval of  such  dispensations  by  the  church.* 

110.  Whatever  has  been  laid  down  by  Grotius  in  the  last 
three  chapters  as  to  the  natural  obligadous  of  man- 
vcnuoT.  kind,  has  an  especi_al  reference  to  the  main  purport 
vvdl ""  of  this  sreat  work,  the  duties  of  the  supreme 
power.  But  the  engagements  ot  sovereigns  give  rise 
to  many  questions  which  cannot  occur  in  those  of  private 
men.  In  the  chapter  which  ensues,  on  the  promises,  oaths, 
and  contracts  of  sovereigns,  he  confines  himself  to  those 
engagements  which  immediately  affect  their  subjects.  These 
it  is  of  great  importance,  in  the  author's  assumed  province 
of  the  general  confessor  or  casuist  of  kings,  to  place  on  a 
right  footing ;  because  they  have  never  wanted  subservient 
counsellors,  who  would  wrest  the  law  of  conscience,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  land,  to  the  interests  of  power.  Grotius,  in  denying 
that  the  sovereign  may  revoke  his  own  contracts,  extends 
this  case  to  those  made  by  him  during  his  minority,  without 
limitation  to  such  as  have  been  authorised  by  his  guardians,  t 
His  contracts  with  bis  subjects  create  a  true  obligation,  of 
which  they  may  claim,  though  not  enforce,  the  performance. 
He  hesitates  whether  to  call  this  obligation  a  civil  or  only  a 
natural  one  ;  and  in  fact  it  can  only  be  determined  by  positive 
law.t  Whether  the  successors  of  a  sovereign  are  bound  by 
his  engagements,  must  depend,  he  observes,  on  the  politick 
constitution,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  engagement.  Those 
of  an  usurper  he  determines  not  to  be  binding,  which  should 
probably  be  limited  to  domestic  contracts,  mough  his  Ian-. 

■  S  20.  Ei  hoc  fundamento  defend!  cipum  voluntate,  quo  mtga  csntum  ut 
pouunt  absolutioncs  juramentorum,  quB  pie[Bti,ib  eccletiac  prasidibiu  emcentuT, 
olim  a  principibiu,  nunc  ipsorum  piin-         f  C.  H.  §  1-  }  S  6. 
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piage  seems  targe  enough  to  comprise  engagements  towards 
foreign  states.* 

111.  We  now  return  from  what,  in  strict  language,  may 
pass  for  a  long  digression,  though  not  a  needless  p„uic 
one,  to  the  main  stream  of  intemadonal  law.  The  '™''"- 
title  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  is  on  Public  Treaties.  After 
several  divisions,  which  it  would  at  present  be  thought  unne- 
cessary to  specify  so  much  at  length,  Grotius  enters  on  a 
question  not  then  settled  by  theologians,  whether  alliances 
with  infidel  powers  were  in  any  circumstances  lawful.  Fran- 
cis I.  had  given  great  scandal  in  Europe  by  his  league  with 
the  Turk.  And  though  Grotius  admits  the  general  lawful- 
ness of  such  alliances,  it  is  under  limitations  which  would 
hardly  have  borne  out  the  court  of  France  in  promoting  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom. 
Another,  and  more  extensive  head  in  the  casuistry  of  nations 
relates  to  treaties  that  have  been  concluded  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign.  That  he  is  not  bound  by  these  engage- 
ments is  evident  as  a  leading  rule ;  but  the  course  which, 
according  to  natural  law,  ought  to  be  taken  in  such  circum- 
stances is  often  doubtful.  The  famous  capitulation  of  the 
Roman  army  at  the  Caudiue  Forks  is  in  point.  Grotius,  a 
rigid  casuist,  determines  that  the  senate  were  not  bound  to 
replace  their  army  in  the  condition  from  which  the  treaty  had 
delivered  them.  And  this  seems  to  be  a  rational  decision, 
though  the  Romans  have  sometimes  incurred  the  censure  of 
ill  faith  for  their  conduct.  But  if  the  sovereign  has  not  only 
by  silence  acquiesced  in  the  engagement  of  his  ambassador 
or  general,  which  of  itself,  according  to  Grotius,  will  not 
amount  to  an  implied  ratiHcation,  but  recc^ised  it  by  some 
overt  act  of  his  own,  he  cannot  afterwards  plead  the  defect 
of  sanction,  t 

lis.  Promises  consist  externally  in  words,  really  in  the 
intention  of  the  parties.    But  as  the  evidence  of  this  Then- inter. 
intention  must  usually  depend  on  words,  we  should  p"""™- 
adapt  our  general  rules  to  their  natural  meaning.     Common 
usage  is  to  determine  the  interpretation  of  agreements,  except 

ne    Jus  obligandi  populum  noo  habucnint. 
lii        t  C.  IJ. 
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where  terms  of  a  technical  sense  have  been  employed.  But 
if  the  expressions  will  bear  different  senses,  or  if  there  is 
some  apparent  inconsistency  in  different  clauses,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  collect  the  meaning  conjecturally,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  from  the  consequences  of  the  proposed 
interpretation,  and  from  its  bearing  on  other  parts  of  the 
agreement.  This  serves  to  exclude  unreasonable  and  unfair 
constructions  from  the  equivocal  language  of  treades,  such  as 
was  usual  in  former  times  to  a  d^^ee  which  the  greater  pru- 
dence of  contracting  parties,  if  not  their  better  faith,  has  ren- 
dered impossible  in  modern  Europe.  Among  other  rules  of 
interpretation,  whether  in  private  or  public  engagements,  he 
lays  down  one,  familiar  to  the  jurists,  but  concerning  the 
validity  of  which  some  have  doubted,  that  things  favourable, 
as  they  style  them,  or  conferring  a  benefit,  are  to  be  con- 
strued largely ;  things  odious,  or  onerous  to  one  party  are 
not  to  be  stretched  beyond  the  letter.  Our  own  law,  as  is  well 
known,  adopts  this  distinction  between  remedial  and  penal 
statutes  -y  and  it  seems  (wherever  that  which  is  favourable  in 
one  sense  is  not  odious  in  another)  the  most  equitable  prin- 
dple  in  public  conventions.  The  celebrated  question,  the 
cause,  or,  as  Polybius  more  truly  calls  it,  the  pretext  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  whether  the  terms  of  a  treaty  binding 
each  party  not  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  other  shall  compre- 
hend those  who  have  entered  subsequently  into  alliance, 
seems,  but  rather  on  doubtful  grounds,  to  be  decided  in  the 
negative.  Several  other  cases  from  history  are  agreeably 
introduced  in  this  ch^ter.* 

lis.  It  is  often,  he  observes,  important  to  ascertain,  whe- 
ther a  treaty  be  personal  or  real,  that  is,  whether  it  affect 
only  the  contracting  sovereign  or  the  state.  The  treaties  of 
republics  are  always  real  or  permanent,  even  if  the  form  of 
government  should  become  monarchical ;  but  the  converse  is 
not  true  as  to  those  of  kings,  which  are  to  be  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  probable  meaning  where  there  are  no  words 
of  restraint  or  extension.  A  treaty  subsists  with  a  king 
though  he  may  be  expelled  by  his  subjects ;  nor  is  it  any 
breach  of  faith  to  take  up  arms  t^;ainst  an  usurper  with  the 
lawful  sovereign's  consent.  This  is  not  a  doctrine  which 
would  now  be  endured,  t 

•  Cie.  t  S "■ 
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114.  Besides  those  rules  of  interpretaUon  which  depend 
on  explaining  the  words  of  an  engagement,  there  are  others 
which  must  sometimes  be  employed  to  extend  or  limit  the 
meaning'  beyond  any  natural  construction.  Thus  in  the  old 
law  case,  a  bequest,  in  the  event  of  the  testator's  posthumous 
son  dying,  was  held  valid,  where  none  was  bom,  and  instances 
of  this  kind  are  continual  in  the  books  of  jurisprudence.  It 
is  equally  reasonable  sometimes  to  restrain  the  terms  of  a 
promise,  where  they  dearly  appear  to  go  beyond  the  design 
of  the  promiser,  or  where  supervenient  circumstances  indicate 
an  exception  which  he  would  infallibly  have  made.  A  few 
sections  in  this  place,  seem,  perhaps,  more  fit  to  have  been 
inserted  in  the  elevSnth  chapter. 

115.  There  is  a  natural  obligation  to  make  amends  for  in- 
iurv  to  the  natural  rights  of  another,  which  is  ex- 
tended  by  means  of  the  establishment  of  property  ^"p*'' 
and  of  civil  society  to  all  which  the  laws  have  ac- 
corded him.*  Hence  a  correlative  right  arises,  but  a  right 
which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  fitness  or  merit.  The  ju- 
rists were  accustomed  to  treat  expletive  justice,  which  consists 
in  giving  to  every  one  what  is  strictly  his  own,  separately 
from  attributive  justice,  the  equitable  and  right  dispensation 
of  all  things  according  to  desert.  With  the  latter  Grotius 
has  nothing  to  do ;  nor  is  he  to  be  charged  with  introducing 
the  distinction  of  perfect  and  imperfect  rights,  if  indeed  thtfse 
phrases  are  as  objectionable  as  some  have  accounted  them. 
In  the  far  greater  part  of  this  chapter  he  considers  the  prin- 
ciples  of  this  important  province  of  natural  law,  the  obli- 
gation to  compensate  damage,  rather  as  it  affects  private 
persons  than  sovereign  states.  As,  in  most  instances,  this 
falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  tribunals,  the  rules  Iwd 
down  by  Grotius  may  to  a  hasty  reader  seem  rather  intended 
as  directory  to  the  judge,  than  to  the  conscience  of  the  offend- 
ing party.  This,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  the  case ;  be 
is  here,  as  almost  every  where  else,  a  master  in  morality  and 
not  in  law.  That  he  is  not  obsequiously  following  the  Roman 
taw  will  appear  by  bis  determining  against  the  natural  respon- 
sibility of  tiie  owner  for  injuries  committed,  without  his  fault, 
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by  a  slave  or  a  beast."  But  sovereigns,  he  holds,  are  answer- 
able for  the  pirades  and  robberies  of  their  subjects  when  they 
are  able  to  prevent  them.  This  is  the  only  case  of  national 
law  which  he  discusses.  But  it  is  one  of  high  importance, 
being  in  fact  one  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  public  hostility. 
This  liability,  however,  does  not  exist,  where  subjects  having 
obtained  a  lawful  commission  by  letters  of  marque  become 
common  pirates,  and  do  not  return  home. 

1 16.  Thus  far,  the  author  begins  in  the  eighteenth  chapter, 
we  have  treated  of  rights  founded  on  natural  law, 

HighU  by  ,,  T,  .  1.1  1-  I  «. 

iioorob  with  some  littie  mixture  of  the  arbitrary  law  of 
nations.  We  come  now  to  those  which  depend 
wholly  on  the  latter.  Such  are  the  ri^ts  of  ambassadors. 
We  have  tiow,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  more  to  the  usage 
of  civilised  people  than  to  theoretical  principles.  The  practice 
of  mankind  has,  in  fact,  been  so  much  more  uniform  as  to 
the  privileges  of  ambassadors  than  other  matters  of 
dDiS™*'  national  intercourse,  that  they  early  acquired  the 
authority  and  denomination  of  public  law.  The 
obligation  to  receive  ambassadors  from  other  sovereign  states, 
^e  respect  due  to  them,  their  impunity  in  offences  com- 
mitted by  their  principals  or  by  themselves,  are  not  indeed 
wholly  founded  on  custom,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reason  of 
the  case ;  nor  have  the  customs  of  mankind,  even  here, 
been  so  unlike  themselves  as  to  furnish  no  contradictory 
precedents ;  but  they  afford  perhaps  the  best  instance  of  a 
tacit  ^[reement,  distinguishable  both  from  moral  right  and 
from  positive  convention,  which  is  specifically  denominated 
the  law  of  nations.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Grotius 
determines  in  favour  of  the  absolute  impunity  of  ambas- 
sadors, that  is,  their  irresponsibility  to  the  tribunals  of  the 
country  where  they  reside,  in  the  case  of  personal  crimes, 
and  even  of  conspiracy  against  the  government.  This,  how- 
ever, he  founds  (Jtogether  upon  what  he  conceives  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  usage  of  civilised  states.! 

■   HiU  is  Bgiinst  vhal  we  read  id  the     aame  classical  itutliorit}-,  meuia  dimnuni 
8th  title  of  the  4th  book  of  ihe  Inititut«'.    ane  ii^uria. 
Si  quadrupn  pauperiem  fccerit.      Pau-         -f-  C.  IS. 
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117*  The  next  chapter,  on  the  right  of  sepultare,  appears 
more  excursive  than  any  other  in  the  whole  treatise.  „,^^,  ^ 
The  right  of  sepulture  can  hardly  become  a  public  «p"""™- 
question,  except  in  time  of  war,  and  as  such  it  might  have 
been  shortly  noticed  in  the  third  book.  It  supplies  Grotius, 
however,  with  a  brilliant  prodig^ity  of  classical  learning.* 
But  the  next  is  far  more  important.  It  is  entitled,  Pum,),. 
On  Punishments.  TTie  injuries  done  to  us  by  others  "'""■ 
give  rise  to  our  right  of  compensation  and  to  our  right  of 
punishment.  We  have  to  examine  the  latter  with  the  more 
care,  that  many  have  fallen  into  mistakes  from  not  duly  ap- 
prehending the  foundation  and  nature  of  punishmeat.  Punish- 
ment is,  as  Grotius  rather  quaintly  defines  it,  Malum  passionis, 
quod  infligitur  ob  malum  actionis,  evil  inflicted  on  another  for 
the  evil  vi^hich  he  has  committed.  It  is  not  a  part  of  attribu- 
tive and  hardly  of  expletive  justice,  nor  is  it,  in  its  primary 
design,  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  but  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime.  Alt  men  have  naturally  a  right  to 
punish  crimes,  except  those  who  are  themselves  equally 
guilty;  but  though  the  criminal  would  have  no  ground  to 
complain,  the  mere  pleasure  of  revenge  is  not  a  sufficient 
motive  to  warrant  usj  there  must  be  an  useful  end  to  render 
punishment  legitimate.  This  end  may  be  the  advnntage  of 
the  criminal  himself,  or  of  the  injured  party,  or  of  mankind 
in  general.  The  interest  of  the  injured  party  here  considered 
is  not  that  of  reparation,  which,  though  it  may  be  provided 
for  in  punishment,  is  no  proper  part  of  it,  but  security  against 
similar  ofiences  of  the  guilty  party  or  of  others.  All  men  may 
naturally  seek  this  security  by  punishing  the  offender,  and 
though  it  is  expedient  in  civil  society  that  this  right  should 
be  transferred  to  the  judge,  it  is  not  takeu  away,  where 
recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  law.  Every  man  may  even, 
by  the  law  of  nature,  punish  crimes  by  which  he  has  sustained 
no  injury;  the  public  good  of  society  requiring  security 
against  offenders,  and  rendering  them  common  enemies.f 

US.  Grotius  next  proceeds  to  consider  whether  these 
rights  of  punishment  are  restrained  by  revelation,  and  con- 
cludes ^at  a  private  Christian  is  not  at  liberty  to  punish  any 
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criminal,  especially  with  death,  for  his  own  security  or  that 
of  the  piiUic,  but  that  the  magistrate  is  expressly  empowered 
by  Scnpture  to  employ  the  sword  against  malefactors.  It  is 
rather  an  excess  of  scrupulousness,  that  he  holds  it  unbecom- 
ing to  seek  oflices  which  give  a  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases.* 

1 19-  Many  things  essentially  evil  are  not  properly  punish- 
able by  human  laws.  Such  are  thoughts  and  intendons, 
errors  of  frailty,  or  actions  from  which,  though  morally 
wrong,  human  society  suffers  no  mischief;  or  the  absence  of 
such  voluntary  virtues  as  compassion  and  gratitude.  Nor  is 
it  always  necessary  to  inflict  lawful  punishment,  many  cir- 
cumstances warranting  its  remission.  The  ground  of  punish- 
ment is  the  guilt  of  the  oBender,  its  motive  is  the  advantage 
expected  from  it.  No  punishment  should  exceed  what  is 
deserved)  but  it  may  be  diminished  according  to  the  prospect 
of*  utility,  or  according  to  palliating  circumstances.  But 
though  punishments  should  bear  proportion  to  offences,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  criminal  snould  suffer  no  more  evil 
than  he  has  occasioned,  which  would  give  him  too  easy  a 
measure  of  retribution.  The  general  tendency  of  all  that 
Grotius  has  said  in  this  chapter  is  remarkably  indulgent  and 
humane,  beyond  the  practice  or  even  the  philosophy  of  his 
age.t 

120.  War  is  commonly  grounded  upon  the  right  of  pu- 
nishing injuries,  bo  that  the  general  princi[>les  upon  which 
this  right  depends  upon  mankind  ought  well  to  be  understood 
before  we  can  judge  of  so  great  a  matter  of  nadonal  law. 
States,  Grotius  thinks,  have  a  right,  analogous  to  ibat  of 
individuals  out  of  society,  to  punish  heinous  offences  ag^nst 
the  law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  though  not  affecting  them- 
selves, or  even  any  other  independent  community.  But  this 
is  to  be  done  very  cautiously,  and  does  not  extend  to  vio- 
lations of  the  positive  divine  law,  or  to  any  merely  liarbarous 
and  irrational  customs.  Wars  undertaken  only  on  this  score 
are  commonly  suspicious.  But  he  goes  on  to  determine  that 
war  may  be  justly  waged  against  those  who  deny  the  b^ng 
and  providence  of  God,  though  not  against  idolaters,  mui£ 
less  for  the  sake  of  compelling  any  nation  to  embrace  Chrisr 
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tianity,  unlesB  they  prosecute  its  profeasora,  id  whie^  case 
they  are  justly  liable  to  punishment.  He  pronounces  strongly 
in  this  place  against  the  prosecj^tion  of  heretics.* 

121.  This  is  the  longest  chapter  in  the  work  of  Grotius. 
Several  of  his  positions,  as  the  reader  may  probably  have 
observed,  would  not  bear  a  close  scrutiny;  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals in  a  state  of  nature,  of  magistrates  in  civil  society, 
and  of  independent  communities,  are  not  kept  sufficiently 
distinct ;  the  equivocal  meaning  of  right,  aa  it  exists  correla- 
tively  between  tvro  parties,  and  as  it  comprehends  the  general 
obligations  of  moral  law,  is  not  always  guarded  against.  It 
is,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  a  valuable  commentary, 
regard  being  had  to  the  time  when  it  appeared,  on  the  priU' 
ciples  both  of  penal  jurisprudence  and  of  the  rights  of  war. 

122.  It  has  been  a  great  problem,  whether  the  liability  to 
punishment  can  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to  -n^,^ 
another.  This  may  be  asked  as  to  those  who  have  "«'""'""'■ 
been  concerned  in  the  crime,  and  those  who  have  not.  In 
the  first  case,  they  are  liable  as  for  their  own  offence,  in 
having  commanded,  connived  at,  permitted,  assisted,  the 
actors  in  the  crime  before  or  after  its  perpetration.  States 
are  answertdile  for  the  delinquencies  of  their  subjects  when 
unpunished.  They  are  also  bound  either  to  punish,  or  to 
deliver  up,  those  who  take  refuge  within  their  dominions  from 
the  justice  of  their  own  country.  He  seems,  however,  to 
admit  afterwards,  that  they  need  only  command  such  persons 
to  quit  the  country.  But  they  have  a  right  to  inquire  into 
and  inform  themselves  of  the  guilt  alleged,  the  ancient  pri- 
vil^^  of  suppliants  being  established  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  been  unjustly  persecuted  at  home.  The  practice 
of  modern  Europe,  he  owns,  has  limited  this  right  of  de- 
manding the  delivery  or  punishment  of  refugees  within  narrow 
bounds.  As  to  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  been  wholly 
innocent  of  the  offence,  Grotius  holds  it  universally  unjust, 
but  distinguishes  it  from  indirect  evil,  which  may  often  fall 
on  the  innocent.  Thus,  when  the  estate  of  a  father  is  con- 
fiscated, his  children  suffer,  but  are  not  punished  ;  since  their 
succession  was  only  a  right  contingent  on  his  possession  at 
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his  death.*  It  is  a  conseqnence  from  this  principle,  that  a 
people,  so  far  subject  to  its  soveragn  as  to  have  had  no 
control  upon  his  actions,  capnot  jusdy  incur  punishment  od 
account  of  them. 

123.  After  distinguishing  the  causes  of  war  into  pretexts 
ruuBctcnt  And  motives,  and  setting  aside  wara  without  any 
"•'—"t^"-  assignable  justification  as  mere  robberies,  he  men- 
tions several  pretexts  which  he  deems  insufficient,  such  as 
the  aggrandisement  of  a  neighbour,  his  construction  of  for- 
tresses, the  right  of  discovery,  where  there  is  already  a  pos- 
sessor, however  barbarous,  the  necessity  of  occupying  more 
land.  And  here  he  denies,  both  to  single  men  and  to  apeople, 
the  right  of  taking  up  arms  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty. 
He  laughs  at  the  pretended  right  of  the  emperor  or  of  the 
pope  to  govern  the  world ;  and  concludes  with  a  singular 
warning  against  wara  undertaken  upon  any  pretended  explaii- 
ita,,  „f  ation  of  scriptural  prophecies.t  It  will  be  andci- 
■•MdiDiK.  pg(g^  fi-Q,^  jjjg  scrupulousness  of  Grotius  in  all  his 
casuistry,  that  he  enjoins  sovereigns  to  abstain  from  war  in  a 
doubtful  cause,  and  to  use  all  convenient  methods  of  avoiding' 
it  by  conference,  arbitration,  or  even  by  lot.  Single  combat 
itself,  as  a  mode  of  lot,  he  does  not  wholly  reject  in  this  place. 
In  answer  to  a  question  often  put.  Whether  a  war  can  be  just 
on  both  sides?  he  replies  that,  in  relation  to  the  cause  or 
subject,  it  cannot  be  so,  since  there  cannot  be  two  opposite 
rights  ;  but  since  men  may  easily  be  deceived  as  to  the  real 
right,  a  war  may  be  just  on  both  sides  with  respect  to  the 
agents.:^  In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  observes  that 
resistance,  even  where  the  cause  is  not  originally  just,  may 
become  such  by  the  excess  of  the  other  party. 


*  C.  SI.  G  10.   Hence  it  would  ro1lo«,  no  more  unjiut  towRrda  the  poaleritj  of 

bjtbc  prioGipIe  of  Giotiiu,  that  our  Kw  an    ofTender    thin    finr>  ttom  which    of 

«f   ibr&iture    in    hifth    tremioD    ii  just,  coune  it  only  diflWn  in  degree  i  >nd,  on 

being  part  of  the  direct  punishment  of  the  other  hand,  the    law  hai    u    much 

tbe  giiiItT  ;  but  that  of  attainder,  or  ear-  right  to  exclude  that  ■potutilj  from  en- 

Tuption  of  blood,  it  unjust,  beine  an  in-  jnjing  pTopcrty  at  all,  as  &om  enjoying 

ilictioo  on  the  innocent  done.      I  incline  Ihal  which  detcendi  ^m  a  Ihlid  party 

to  eoneur  in  thii   diatinction,  and  think  through    the  blood,  aa  we  call  it,  of  * 

it  at  least  plausible,  though  it  was  seldom  criminal  aneestor. 
or  neier  taken   in  the  diicuaaiona  can.         f  C.  33. 
ecn^ng  those  two  laws.     ConRsealion  i>        f  Id.  S3. 
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124.  The  duty  of  avoiding  war,  even  in  a  just  cause,  as 
long  as  possible,  is  rather  part  of  moral  virtue  in  a  ^nj  „pe. 
large  sense,  than  of  mere  justice.  But,  besides  the  ^""'' 
obligations  imposed  on  us  by  humanity  and  by  Christian  love, 
it  is  often  expedient  for  our  own  interests  to  avoid  war.  Of 
this,  however,  he  says  little,  it  being  plainly  a  matter  of  civil 
prudence  with  which  he  has  no  concern.  *  Dismissing,  there- 
fore, the  sul^ect  of  this  chapter,  he  comes  to  the  justice  of 
wars  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  others.  Sovereigns, 
he  conceives,  are  not  bound  to  take  up  arms  in  ukeo^Mii^ 
defence  of  any  one  of  their  subjects  who  may  be  "  *" 
unjustly  treated.  Hence,  a  state  may  abandon  those  whom 
it  cannot  protect  without  great  loss  to  the  rest ;  but  whether 
an  innocent  sul^ect  may  be  delivered  up  to  an  enemy  is  a 
more  debated  question.  Soto  and  Vasquez,  casuists  of  great 
name,  had  denied  this ;  Grodus,  however,  determines  it 
affirmatively.  This  seems  a  remarkable  exception  from  the 
general  inflexibility  of  his  adherence  to  the  rule  of  right.  For 
on  what  principle  of  strict  justice  can  a  people,  any  more 
than  private  persons,  sacrifice,  or  put  in  jeopardy,  the  life  of 
an  innocent  man  ?  Grotius  is  influenced  by  the  supposition, 
that  the  subject  ought  voluntarily  to  surrender  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  for  the  public  good  :  but  no  man 
forfeits  his  natural  rights  by  refusing  to  perform  an  action 
not  of  strict  social  obligation.t 

lSi5.  Next  to  subjects  are  allies,  whom  the  state  has  bound 
itself  to  succour  ;   and  friendly  powers,  though  with- 
out  alliance,  mayalso  be  protected  from  unjust  attack. 
This  extends  even  to  all  mankind  i  though  war  in  behalf  of 
strangers  is  not  obligatory.     It  b  also  lawful  to  de- 
liver the  subjects  of  others  from  extreme  manifest     ""*"'■ 
oppression  of  their  rulers  ;  and  though  this  has  often  been  a 
mere  pretext,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  deny  the  justice 
of  an  honest  interference.     He  even  thinks  the  right  of  foreign 
powers,  in  such  a  case,  more  unequivocal  than  that  of  the 
oppressed  people  themselves.     At  the  close  of  this  chapter 
1m  protests  strongly  against  those  who  serve  in  any  cause  for 
the  mere  sake  of  pay,  and  holds  them  worse  than  the  common 
executioner,  who  puts  none  but  criminals  to  death,  t 

•   C.  24.  t  C.  25.  J   Id. 
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136.  In  the  twenty-sixth  and  concluding  duster  of  this 
Becond  book,  Grotius  investigates  the  lawfulness 
HfTetnin  of  bearing  arms  at  the  command  of  superiors,  and 
determines  that  subjects  are  indispensably  bound 
not  to  serve  in  a  war  which  they  conceive  to  be  clearly 
unjust.  He  even  inclines,  though  admitting  the  prevailing 
opinion  to  be  otherwise,  to  think  that,  in  a  doubtful  cause, 
they  should  adhere  to  the  general  moral  rule  in  case  of 
doubt,  and  refuse  their  personal  service.  This  would  evi- 
dently be  impracticable,  and  ultimately  subversive  of  political 
society.  It,  however,  denotes  the  extreme  scrupulosity  of 
his  mind.  One  might  smile  at  another  proof  of  this,  where 
he  determines  that  the  hangman,  before  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  should  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence.* 

I^.  The  rights  of  war,  that  is,  of  commencing  hostihty, 
aiihtiin  have  thus  far  been  investigated  with  a  compreben- 
*"'  siveness  that  has  sometimes  almost  hidden  tJie  sub- 

ject. We  come  now,  in  the  third  book,  to  rights  in  war. 
Whatever  may  be  done  in  war  is  permitted  either  by  the 
law  of  nature  or  that  of  nations.  Grotius  begins  wiui  the 
first.  The  means  morally,  though  not  physiciuly,  necessary 
to  attain  a  lawful  end  are  themselves  lawful ;  a  proportion 
which  he  seems  to  understand  relatively  to  the  rights  of 
others,  not  to  the  absolute  moral  quality  of  actions :  distino 
tions  which  are  apt  to  embarrass  him.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  right  to  employ  force  against  an  enemy,  though  it  may 
be  the  cause  of  suSering  to  innocent  persons.  The  prin- 
ciples of  natural  law  authorise  us  to  prevent  neutrals  from 
furnishing  an  enemy  with  the  supplies  of  war,  or  with  any 
thing  else  essential  for  his  resistance  to  our  just  demands  of 
redress,  such  as  provisions  in  a  state  of  siege.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  refers  this  latter  question  to  natural  law, 
because  he  had  not  found  any  clear  decision  of  it  by  the  posi- 
tive law  of  nations.t 

ISS.  In  acting  against  an  enemy  force  is  the  nature  of 

ukot       w&r.     But  it  may  be  inquired,  whether  deceit  is  not 

*™""       also  a  lawful  means  of  success  ?     The  practice  of 

nations  and  the  authority  of  most  writers  seem  to  .warrant 

•  C  S6.  t  ^  '■>■«•  1- 
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it  Grotius  dilates  on  different  sorts  of  artifice,  and  after 
admitting  the  lawfulness  of  such  as  deceive  by  indications, 
comes  to  the  question  of  words  equivocal  or  wholly  false. 
This  he  first  discusses  on  the  general  moral  principle  of 
veracity,  more  prolixly,  and  with  more  deference  to  authority, 
than  would  suit  a  modern  reader ;  yet  this  basis  is  surely 
indispensable  for  the  support  of  any  decision  in  public 
casuistry.  The  right,  however,  of  employing  falsehood 
towards  an  enemy,  which  he  generally  admits,  does  not 
extend  to  promises,  which  are  always  to  be  kept,  whether 
express  or  implied,  especially  when  confirmed  by  oath.  And 
more  greatness  of  mind,  as  well  as  more  Christian  sim- 
plicity, would  be  shown  by  abstaining  wholly  from  falsehood 
in  war.  The  law  of  nature  does  not  permit  us  to  tempt  any 
one  to  do  that  which  in  him  would  be  criminal,  as  to  assas- 
sinate his  sovereign,  or  to  betray  his  trust.  But  we  have  a 
right  to  make  use  of  his  voluntary  oflfers.* 

1S9'  Grotius  now  proceeds  from  the  consideration  of 
natural  law  or  justice  to  that  of  the  general  customs  RuiMin^ 
of  mankind,  in  which,  according  to  him,  the  arbi-  lu^'.'^ 
trary  law  of  nations  consists.  By  this,  in  the  first  ''^""'•• 
place,  though  naturally  no  one  is  answerable  for  another,  it 
has  been  established  that  the  property  of  every  citizen  is,  as 
it  were,  mortgaged  for  the  liabilities  of  the  state  to  which  he 
belongs.  Hence,  if  justice  is  refused  to  us  by  the  sovereign, 
we  have  a  right  to  indemnification  out  of  the  property  of  his 
subjects.  This  is  commonly  called  reprisals ;  and  it  is  a 
right  which  every  private  person  would  enjoy,  were  it  not 
for  the  civil  laws  of  most  countries,  which  compel  him  to 
obt^n  the  authorisation  of  his  own  sovereign,  or  of  some 
tribunal.  By  an  analogous  right  the  subjects  of  a  foreign 
state  have  sometimes  been  seized  in  return  for  one  of  our  own 
subjects  unjustly  detained  by  their  govemmentf 

130.  A  regular  war,  by  the  law  of  nations,  can  only  be 
waged  between  political  communities.  Wherever  D„hrMioin 
there  is  a  semblance  of  civil  justice  and  fixed  law,  °''*'- 
such  a  community  exists,  however  violent  may  be  its  actions. 
But  a  body  of  pirates  or  robbers  are  not  one.  Absolute  in- 
dependence, however,  is  not  required  for  the  right  of  war. 
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A  formal  declaration  of  war,  thoucrh  not  necessary  by  the 
law  of  nature,  has  been  rendered  such  by  the  usage  of  civi- 
lised nations.  But  it  is  required,  even  by  the  former,  that 
we  should  demand  reparation  for  an  injury,  before  we  seek 
redress  by  force.  A  declaration  of  war  may  be  conditional 
or  absolute  ;  and  it  has  been  established  as  a  ratification  of 
regular  hostilities,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  the 
unwarranted  acts  of  private  men.  No  interval  of  time  is  re- 
quired for  their  commencemeut  after  declarabon.* 

131.  All  is  lawful  during  war,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
Bighnfty  which  by  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  is  dis- 
Itoni'arEr  punishable.  And  this,  in  formal  hostilities,  is  as 
"""'**■  much  the  right  of  one  side  as  of  the  other.  The 
subjects  of  our  enemy,  whether  active  on  his  side  or  not, 
become  liable  to  these  extreme  rights  of  slaughter  and  pil- 
lage ;  but  it  seems  that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
strangers  should  be  exempted  from  them,  unless  by  re- 
maining in  the  country  they  serve  bis  cause.  Women, 
children,  and  prisoners  may  be  put  to  death ;  quarter 
or  capitulation  for  life  refused.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
law  of  nations  is  less  strict  in  this  respect  than  that  of 
nature,  it  forbids  some  things  which  naturally  might  be 
allowable  means  of  defence,  as  the  poisoning  an  enemy,  or 
the  wells  from  which  he  is  to  drink.  The  assassination  of  an 
enemy  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  unless  by  means 
of  traitors,  and  even  this  is  held  allowable  i^inst  a  rebel 
or  robber,  who  are  not  protected  by  the  rules  of  formal  war. 
But  the  violation  of  women  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions.t  The  rights  of  war  with  respect  to  enemies'  pro- 
perly are  unlimited,  without  exception  even  of  churches  or 
sepulchral  monuments,  sparing  always  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.t 

132.  By  the  law  of  nature,  Grotius  thinks  that  we  ac- 
quire a  property  in  as  much  of  the  spoil  as  is  sufficient  to 
indemnify  us,  and  to  punish  the  aggressor.  But  the  law  of 
nations  carries  this  much  farther,  and  gives  an  unlimited  pro- 
perty in  all  that  has  been  acquired  by  conquest,  which  man- 
kind are  bound  to  respect.  This  right  commences  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  has  lost  all  chance  of  recovering  his  losses ; 
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which  is,  in  movables,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  place  within 
our  sole  power.  The  transfer  of  property  in  territories  ia 
not  so  speedy.  The  goods  of  neutrals  are  not  thus  trans- 
ferred, when  found  in  the  cities  or  on  board  the  vessels  of  an 
enemy.  Whether  the  spoil  belongs  to  the  captors,  or  to  their 
sovereign,  ts  so  disputed  a  question,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  a  part  of  that  law  of  nations,  or  universal  usage, 
with  which  Grotius  is  here  concerned.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  what  is  taken  in  public  enterprises  appertains  to  the  state  ; 
nnd  that  this  has  been  the  general  practice  of  mankind.  The 
civil  laws  of  each  people  may  modify  this,  and  have  fre- 
quently done  so.* 

133.  Prisoners,  by  the  law  of  nations,  become  staves  of 
the  captor,  and  their  posterity  also.     He  may  treat 

them  as  he  pleases  with  impunity.  This  has  been  bn»ir<> 
established  by  the  custom  of  mankind,  in  order  that 
the  conqueror  might  be  induced  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  van- 
quished. Some  theologians  deny  the  slave,  even  when  taken 
in  an  unjust  war,  the  right  of  making  his  escape,  from  whom 
Grotius  dissents.  But  he  has  not  a  right,  in  conscience,  to 
resist  the  exercise  of  his  master's  audiority.  This  taw  of 
nations  as  to  the  slavery  of  prisoners,  as  he  admits,  has  not 
been  universally  received,  and  is  now  (U>olished  in  Christian 
countries  out  of  respect  to  religion.f  But,  strictly,  as  an 
individual  may  be  reduced  into  slavery,  so  may  a  whole  con- 
quered people.  It  is  of  course  at  the  discretion  of  the  con- 
queror to  remit  a  portion  of  his  right,  and  to  leave  as  much 
of  their  liberties  and  possessions  untouched  as  he  pleases.  1: 

134.  The  next  chapter  relates  to  the  right  of  posthmininm, 
one  depending  so  much  on  the  peculiar  fictions  of 

the  Roman  jurists,  that  it  seems  strange  to  discuss  pmiiimi- 
it  as  part  of  an  universal  law  of  nations  at  all.     Nor 
docs  it  properly  belong  to   the   rights   of  war,   which   are  ' 
between    belligerent    parties.      It   is   certainly  consonant  to 
natural  justice  that  a  citizen  returning  from  captivity  should 
be  fully  restored  to  every  privilege  and  all  property  that  he  had 
enjoyed  at  home.     In  modern  Europe  there  is  little  to  which 
the  jus  postliminii  can  even  by  analogy  be  applied.     It  has 
been  determined,  in  courts  of  admiralty,  that  vessels  recap- 
•  C.  fi.  t  c.  7.  t  c,  8. 
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tured  after  a  short  time  do  not  revert  to  their  owner.     This 
chapter  must  be  reckoned  rather  episodical.' 

135.  We  have  thus  far  looked  oalj  at  the  exterior  right, 
„,^i,„H.  accorded  by  the  law  of  nations  to  all  who  wage 
"ibu'o  regular  hostilities  in  a  just  or  unjust  quarrel.  Tfais 
*"'  right  is  one  of  impunity  alone,  but  before  our  own 
conscience,  or  the  tribunal  of  moral  approbation  in  mankind, 
many  things  hitherto  spoken  of  as  lawful  must  be  condemned. 
In  die  first  place,  an  unjust  war  reuders  all  acts  of  force 
committed  in  its  prosecutiou  unjust,  and  binds  the  aggressor 
before  God  to  reparation.  Every  one,  general  or  soldier, 
is  responsible  in  such  cases  for  the  wrong  he  has  commanded 
or  perpetrated.  Nor  can  any  one  knowingly  retain  the  pro- 
perty of  another  obtained  by  such  a  war,  thoagh  he  should 
come  to  the  possession  of  it  with  good  iaith.f  And  as  nothing 
can  be  done,  consistently  with  nnoral  justice,  in  an  unjust  war, 
so,  however  legitimate  our  ground  for  hostilities  may  be,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  transgress  the  boundaries  of  equity  and 
humanity.  In  this  chapter,  Grotius,  after  dilating  with  a 
charitable  abundance  of  examples  and  authorities  in  favour  of 
clemency  in  war,  even  towards  those  who  have  been  most 
guilty  in  provoking  it,  specially  indicates  women,  old  men, 
and  children, >as  always  to  be  spared,  extending  this  also  to 
all  whose  occupations  are  not  military.  Prisoners  are  not  to 
be  put  to  death,  nor  are  towns  to  be  refused  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. He  denies  that  the  law  of  retaliation,  or  the  necessity 
of  striking  terror,  or  the  obstinate  resistance  of  an  enemy, 
dispense  with  the  obligation  of  saving  his  life.  Nothing  but 
some  personal  crime  can  warrant  the  refusal  of  quarter  or 
the  death  of  a  prisoner.  Nor  is  it  allowable  to  put  hostages 
to  death. t 

136.  All  unnecessary  devastation  ought  to   be   avoided, 

such  as  the  destruction  of  trees,  of  houses,  especially 
nquh^M     ornamental  and  public  buildings,  and  of  every  thing 

not  serviceable  in  war,  nor  tending  to  prolong  i^ 
as  pictures  and  statues.  Temples  and  sepulchres  are  to  be 
spared  for  the  same  or  even  stronger  reasons.  Though  it  is 
not  the  object  of  Grotius  to  lay  down  any  political  maxims, 
he  cannot  refrain  in  this  place  from  pointing  out  several  con- 

•  C.  9.  t  C.  10-  (  C.  11. 
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Hiderations  of  expediency,  which  should  induce  us  to  restrain 
the  licence  of  arms  within  the  limits  of  natura]  law.'  There 
is  DO  right  by  nature  to  more  booty,  strictly  speaking,  tlian 
is  sufficient  for  our  indemnity,  wherein  are  included  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  And  the  property  of  innocent  persons, 
being  subjects  of  our  enemies,  is  only,  liable  in  f^ulure  of  those 
who  are  primarily  aggressors-t 

137.  The  persons  of  prisoners  are  only  liable,  in  strict 
moral  justice,  so  far  as  is  required  for  satisfaction  of  Andaxo 
our  injury.  The  slavery  iuto  which  they  may  be  p''*"»"- 
reduced  ought  not  to  extend  farther  than  an  obligation  of  per- 
petual servitude  in  return  for  niiuntenance.  The  power  over 
slaves  by  the  law  of  nature  is  far  short  of  what  the  arbitrary 
law  of  nations  permits,  and  does  not  give  a  right  of  exacting 
too  severe  labour,  or  of  inflicting  punishment  beyond  desert. 
The  peculium,  or  private  acquisitions  of  a  slave  by  ceconomy 
or  donation,  ought  to  be  reckoned  his  property.  Slaves, 
however,  captured  in  a  just  war,  though  one  in  which  they 
have  had  no  concern,  are  not  warranted  in  conscience  to 
escape  and  recover  their  liberty.  But  the  children  of  such 
slaves  are  not  in  servitude  by  the  law  of  nature,  except  so  far 
as  they  have  been  obliged  to  their  master  for  subsistence  in 
infancy.  With  respect  to  prisoners,  the  better  course  is  to 
let  them  redeem  themselves  by  a  ransom,  which  ought  to  be 
moderate,  t 

138.  The  acquisition  of  that  sovereignty  which  was  en- 
joyed by  a  conquered  people,  or  by  their  rulers,  is  aibIumo. 
not  only  legitimate,  so  far  as  is  warranted  by  the  """■ 
punishment  they  have  deserved,  or  by  the  value  of  our  own 
loss,  but  also  BO  far  as  the  necessity  of  securing  ourselves  ex- 
tends. Tbis  last  is  what  is  often  unsafe  to  remit  out  of 
clemency.  It  is  a  part  of  moderation  in  victory  to  incor- 
porate the  conquered  with  our  own  citizens  on  equal  terms,  or 
to  leave  their  independence  on  reasonable  precautions  for  our 
own  security.  If  this  cannot  be  wholly  conceded,  their  civil 
laws  and  municipal  magistracies  may  be  preserved,  and, 
above  all,  the  free  exerdse  of  their  religion.  The  interests 
of  conquerors  are  as  much  consulted,  generally,  as  their  re- 
putation, by  such  lenient  use  of  their  advantages.§ 

•   C.  12.  t  C.  13.  (  C.  14.  §  C.  15. 
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139.  It  is  consonant  to  natural  justice  that  we  should  re- 

store  to  the  original  owners  all  of  which  they  have 
uii^u°^_^>o    been  despoiled  in  an  unjust  war,  when  it  falls  iiito 

our  hands  by  a  lawful  conquest,  without  regard  to 
the  usual  limits  of  postlimiuiuin,  llius,  if  an  ambitious  state 
comes  to  be  stripped  of  its  usurpations,  this  should  be  not  for 
the  benelit  of  the  conqueror  hut  of  the  aucieat  possessors. 
Length  of  time,  however,  will  raise  the  •  presumption  of 
abandonment.*  Nothing  should  be  taken  in  war  from  neu- 
tral states,  except  through  necessity  and  with  compensation. 
The  most  ordinary  case  is  that  of  the  passage  of  troops. 
ITie  neutral  is  bound  to  strict  impartiality  in  a  war  of  doubt- 
ful justice.t  But  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that 
by  the  law  of  nature,  every  one,  even  a  private  man,  may 
act  in  favour  of  the  innocent  party  as  far  as  the  rights  of  war 
extend,  except  that  he  cannot  appropriate  to  himself  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  enemy ;  that  right  being  one  founded  on  in- 
demnification. But  civil  and  military  laws  have  generally 
restrfuned  this  to  such  as  obey  the  express  order  of  their 
govern  mei)t.t 

140.  The  licence  of  war  is  restrained  either  by  the  laws  of 

nature  and  nations,  which  have  been  already  dis- 
Hwniinud   cussed,  or  by  particular  engagement.     The  cJiliga- 

tion  of  promises  extends  to  enemies,  who  are  still 
parts  of  the  great  society  of  mankind.  Faith  is  to  be  kept 
even  with  tyrants,  robbers,  and  pirates.  He  here  again 
adverts  to  the  case  of  a  promise  made  under  an  unjust  com- 
pulsion ;  and  possibly  his  reasoning  on  the  general  principle 
is  not  quite  put  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  would 
now  be  argued  that  the  violation  of  engagements  towards  the 
worst  of  niaukind,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  some  means 
of  self-defence,  on  account  of  which  we  propose  to  treat  with 
them,  would  produce  a  desperation  among  men  in  similait 
circumstances  injurious  to  society.  Or  it  might  be  urged, 
that  men  do  not  lose  by  their  crimes  a  right  to  the  perform- 
ance of  all  engagements,  especially  when  they  have  fulfilled 
their  own  share  in  them,  but  only  of  such  as  involve  a  posi- 
tive injustice  towards  the  other  party.  In  this  place  he  re- 
peats his  former  doctrine,  that  the  most  invalid  promise  may 
»  a  16.  t  c.'T-  t  c.  19. 
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be  rendered  binding  by  the  addition  of  an  oath.  It  follows, 
fi-oiii  the  general  lule,  that  a  prince  is  bound  by  his  engage- 
ments to  rebel  subjects  ;  above  all,  if  they  have  had  tlie 
precaution  to  exact  his  oath.  And  thus  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  monarchy  may  l^;itimately  take  place,  and  it 
may  become  mixed  instead  of  absolute  by  the  irrevocable 
concession  of  the  sovereign.  The  rule,  that  promises  made 
under  an  unjust  compulsion  are  not  obligatory,  has  no  appli- 
cation in  a  public  and  regular  war."  Barbeyrac  remarks  on 
this,  that  if  a  conqueror,  like  Alexander,  subdues  an  uiK^end- 
ing  people  with  no  specious  pretext  at  all,  fae  does  not  per- 
ceive why  they  should  be  more  bound  in  conscience  to  keep  die 
promises  of  obedience  they  may  have  been  compelled  to  enter 
into,  than  if  be  had  been  an  ordinary  bandit.  And  this  re- 
mark shows  us,  that  the  celebrated  problem  in  caauistry,  as  to 
the  obligation  of  compulsory  promises,  has  far  more  impor- 
tant consequences  than  the  payment  of  a  petty  sum  to  a  rob- 
ber. In  two  cases,  however,  Grotius  holds  that  we  are 
dispensed  from  keeping  an  engagement  towards  an  enemy. 
One  of  these  is,  when  it  has  been  conditional,  and  the  other 
party  has  not  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  convention.  This  is  of 
course  obvious,  and  can  only  be  open  to  questions  as  to  the 
precedence  of  the  condition.  The  other  case  is  where  we  re- 
tain what  is  due  to  us  by  way  of  compensation,  notwithstand- 
ing our  promise.  This  is  permissible  in  certain  instance8.t 
141.  The  obligation  of  treaties  of  peace  depends  on  their 
being  concluded  by  the  authority  which,  according  ti««i«cob- 
to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  is  sovereign  for  this  ^f^i 
purpose.  Kings  who  do  not  possess  a  patrimonial  •"*™''^- 
sovereignty  cannot  alienate  any  part  of  their  dominions  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  nation  or  its  representatives ;  they  must 
even  have  the  consent  of  the  city  or  province  which  is  thus  to 
J)e  transferred.  In  patrimonial  kingdoms,  the  sovereign  may 
'lienate  the  whole,  but  not  always  a  part,  at  pleasure.  He 
seems,  however,  to  admit  an  ultimate  right  of  sovereignty, 
or  dominhan  eminens,  by  which  all  states  may  dispose  of  the 

*  C.  19.  §  11.      Tliert  icemi,  M  has     promiwi,  which  he  miintiini  in  Ibe  u- 
been  intimated  above,  to  be  unie  incon-     cond  book ;  and  noir,  as  fi^  u  I  collset 
siiteiic)'  in  the  doctrine  of  Grotiui  with     fail  meaning,  denies  t^  implication, 
respect  lo  tbe  genual  obligation  of  stieh         f  C'  ' !'' 
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property  of  their  subjects,  and  consequently  alienate  it  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  advantage.  But  sut^ect  to  the  obligation  of 
granting  them  an  indemnity.  He  even  holds  that  the  com- 
munity is  naturally  bound  to  indemnify  private  subjects  for 
the  losses  they  sustain  in  war,  though  this  right  of  reparation 
may  be  taken  away  by  civil  laws.  The  right  of  alienation  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  is  only  questionable  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  subjects ;  foreign  states  may  presume  its  validity  in 
their  own  favour.* 

143.  Treaties  of  peace  are  generally  founded  on  one  of 
two  principles  ;  that  the  parties  shall  return  to  the 
utlnBto""  condition  wherein  they  were  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  or  that  they  shall  retain  what 
they  possess  at  their  condusion.  llie  last  is  to  be  presumed 
in  a  case  of  doubtful  interpretation.  A  treaty  of  peace  ex- 
tinguishes alt  public  grounds  of  quarrel,  whether  known  to 
exist  or  not,  but  does  not  put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  private 
men  subsisting  before  the  war,  the  extinguishment  of  which 
is  never  to  be  presumed.  The  other  rules  of  interpretation 
which  he  lays  down  are,  as  usual  with  him,  derived  rather 
from  natural  equity  than  tlie  practice  of  mankind,  though  with 
no  neglect  or  scorn  of  the  latter.  He  maintains  the  right  of 
giving  an  asylum  to  the  banished,  but  not  of  receiving  large 
bodies  of  men  who  abandon  their  country.! 

143.  The  decision  of  lot  may  be  adopted  in  some  cases,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  war,  wherein  we  have  little  chance  of  re^st- 
iug  an  enemy.  But  that  of  single  combat,  according  to  Gro- 
tius's  opinion,  though  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  is 
incompatible  with  Christianity ;  unless  in  the  case  where 
a  party,  unjustly  assailed,  has  no  other  means  of  defence. 
Arbitration  by  a  neutral  power  is  another  method  of  settling 
differences,  and  in  this  we  are  bound  to  acquiesce.  Wars 
may  also  be  terminated  by  implicit  submission  or  by  o^itu- 
lation.  The  rights  which  this  gives  to  a  conqueror  have  been 
already  discussed.  He  concludes  this  chapter  with  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  hostages  and  pledges.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  he  holds  that  they  may  be  reclaimed  after  any  lapse  of 
time,  unless  there  is  a  presumption  of  tacit  abandonm«it.t 
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144.  A  truce  is  an  interval  of  war,  and  does  not  require 
a  fresh  declaration  at  its  close.  No  act  of  hostility  j„^  .^ 
is  lawful  during  its  continuance  ;  the  infringement  ™"™"°"- 
of  this  rule  hy  either  party  gives  the  other  a  right  to  take 
up  arms  without  delay.  Safe  conducts  are  to  be  construed 
liberally,  rejecting  every  meaning  of  the  words  which  does 
not  reach  their  spirit.  Thus  a  ^e  conduct  to  go  to  a  place 
implies  the  right  of  retnmiDg  unmolested.  The  ransom  of 
prisoners  ought  to  be  favoured.*  A  state  is  bound  by  the 
conventions  in  war  made  by  its  officers,  provided  they  are 
such  as  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  lie  within  their  dele- 
gated authority,  or  such  as  they  have  a  special  commission  to 
warrant,  known  to  the  other  contracting  party.  A  state  is 
also  bound  by  its  tacit  ratification  in  permitting  the  execution 
of  any  part  of  such  a  treaty,  though  in  itself  not  obligatory, 
and  also  by  availing  itself  of  any  advantage  thereby.  Grotius 
dwells  afterwards  on  many  distinctions  relating  to  this  sul^ect, 
which  however,  as  far  as  they  do  not  resolve  themselves  into 
the  general  principle,  are  to  be  considered  on  the  ground  of 
positive  regidation.t 

14^.  Private  persona,  whether  bearing  arms  or  not,  are  as 
much  bound  as  their  superiors  by  the  engagements 
they  contract  with  ao  enemy.  This  applies  parti-  pH'ite 
cularly  to  the  parole  of  a  prisoner,  llie  engagement 
not  to  serve  agdn,  though  it  has  been  held  null  by  some 
jurists,  as  contrary  to  our  obligation  towards  our  country,  is 
valid.  It  has  been  a  question,  whether  the  state  ought  to 
compel  its  citizens  to  keep  their  word  towards  the  enemy  ? 
The  better  opinion  is  that  it  should  do  so ;  and  this  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  most  civilised  natioDs.t  Those  who  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  state  engage  to  do  no- 
thing hostile  towards  it.  Hence  such  actions  as  that  of  Zopy- 
rus,  who  betrayed  Babylon  under  the  guise  of  a  refugee,  are 
not  excusable.  Several  sorts  of  tacit  engagements  are  esta- 
blished by  the  usage  of  nations,  as  that  of  raising  a  white  flag 
in  token  of  a  desire  to  suspend  arms.  These  are  exceptions 
from  the  general  rule  which  authorises  deceit  in  war.§  In 
the  concluding  chapter  of  the  whole  treatise  Grotius  briefly 

•   a  21.  t   C.  32,  t   C.  23.  9   C  84. 
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exhorts  all  states  to  preserve  good  (aith  and  to  seek  peac«  at 
all  times,  upon  the  mild  principles  of  Christianity.* 

14<6.  If  the  reader  has  had  the  patience  to  make  his  way 
obinrtioiHto  through  the  abstract  of  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli,  that 
(i'v'^'^^  we  have  placed  before  him,  he  will  be  fully  prepared 
rrumuMa.  j.^  judge  of  the  criticisms  made  upon  this  treatise  by 
Paley  and  Dugald  Stewart.  "  The  wridngs  of  Grotius  and 
PuflFendorf,"  says  the  former,  "  are  of  too  forensic  a  cast,  too 
much  mixed  up  with  civil  law  and  with  the  jurisprudence  of 
Germany,  to  answer  precisely  the  design  of  a  system  of  ethics, 
the  direction  of  private  consciences  in  the  general  conduct  of 
human  life."  But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Grotius  (we 
are  not  at  present  concerned  with  Puffendorf)  to  fumi^  a 
system  of  ethics  ;  nor  did  any  one  ever  hold  forth  his  treatise 
in  this  light.  Upon  some  most  important  branches  of  mo- 
rality he  has  certainty  dwelt  so  fully  as  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  "  directing  the  private  conscience  in  the  conduct  of  life." 
The  great  aim,  however,  of  his  inquiries  was  to  ascertun  the 
principles  of  natural  right  applicable  to  independent  com- 
munities. 

147.  Paley,  it  must  be  owned,  has  a  more  speaous  ground 
of  accusadon  in  his  next  charge  agwnst  Grodus  for  the  pro- 
fusion of  classical  quotations.  "  To  any  thing  more  than 
ornament  they  can  make  no  claim.  To  propose  them  as 
serious  arguments,  gravely  to  attempt  to  establish  or  fortify 
a  moral  duty  by  the  tesdmony  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  poet,  is 
to  trifle  with  the  reader,  or  rather  take  off  his  attention  from 
all  just  principles  in  morals." 

148.  A  late  eminent  writer  has  answered  this  from  the 
Reply  or  text  of  Grodus,  but  in  more  eloquent  language  than 
Hick<ni«h.  (Jrotius  could  have  employed,  '*  Another  answer," 
says  Mackintosh,  "  is  due  to  some  of  those  who  have  cridcised 
Grotius,  and  that  answer  might  be  given  in  the  words  of 
Grotius  himself.  He  was  not  of  sudi  a  stupid  and  servile 
cast  of  mind,  as  to  quote  the  opinions  of  poets  or  orators,  of 
historians  and  philosophers,  as  those  of  judges  from  whose 
decision  there  was  no  appeal.  He  quotes-  diem,  as  he  telb 
us  himself,  as  witnesses,  whose  conspiring  testimony,  mightily 
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strengtbeaed  and  confirmed  by  their  discordance  on  almost 
every  other  subject,  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  unanimity  of 
the  whole  human  race  on  the  g^eat  rules  of  duty  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  morals.  On  such  matters,  poets 
and  orators  are  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  witnesses  ;  for 
they  address  themselves  to  the  general  feelings  and  sympathies 
of  mankind;  they  are  neither  warped  by  system,  nor  perverted 
by  sophistry ;  they  can  attain  none  of  their  objects,  they  can 
neither  please  nor  persuade,  if  they  dwell  on  moral  sentiments 
not  in  unison  with  those  of  their  readers.  No  system  of 
moral  philosophy  can  surely  disregard  the  general  feelings  of 
human  nature,  and  the  according  judgment  of  all  ages  and 
naUons.  But  where  are  these  feelings  and  that  judgmeut  re- 
corded and  preserved  ?  In  those  very  writings  which  Grotius 
is  gravely  blamed  for  having  quoted.  The  usages  and  laws  of 
nations,  the  events  of  history,  the  opinions  of  philosophers, 
the  sentiments  of  orators  and  poets,  as  well  as  the  observation 
of  common  life,  are,  in  truth,  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
science  of  morality  is  formed  ;  and  those  who  neglect  them 
are  justly  chargeable  with  a  vain  attempt  to  philosophise 
without  r^;ard  to  fact  and  experience,  the  sole  foundation  of 
all  true  philosophy."  * 

149-  The  passage  in  Grotius  which  has  suggested  this 
Doble  defence  will  be  found  above.  It  will  be  seen  on  refer- 
ence to  it,  that  he  proposes  to  quote  the  poets  and  orators 
cautiously,'  and  rather  as  ornamental  than  authoritative  sup- 
ports of  his  argument.  In  no  one  instance,  I  believe,  will 
ne  be  found  to  "  enforce  a  moral  duty,"  as  Paley  imagines, 
by  their  sanction.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  fairly  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  has  sometimes  gone  a  good  deal  farther  than 
the  rules  of  a  pure  taste  allow  in  accumulating  quotations 
from  the  poets,  and  that,  in  an  age  so  impatient  of  prolixity 
as  the  last,  this  has  stood  much  in  the  way  of  the  general 
reader. 

150.  But  these  critidsms  of  Paley  contain  very  trifling 
censure  in  comparison  with  the  unbounded  scorn    c«iiur«Dr 

Eiured  on  Grotius  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  first    ^^"'"'■ 
issertation  on  the  Prioress  of  Philosophy.     I  have  never 
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read  these  pages  of  an  author  whom  I  had  unfortunately  not 
the  opportunity  of  personally  knowing,  but  whose  researches 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  delight  and  advantage  of 
mankind,  without  pain  and  surprise.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that,  in  several  parts  of  this  Dissertation,  by  no  means 
in  the  first  class  of  Stewart's  writings,  other  proofs  of  pre- 
cipitate judgment  do  not  occur;  but  that  he  should  have 
spoken  of  a  work  so  distinguished  by  fame,  and  so  effective, 
as  he  himself  admits,  over  the  public  mind  of  Europe,  in 
terms  of  unmingled  depreciation,  without  having  done  more 
than  glanced  at  some  of  its  pages,  is  an  extraordinary  symptom 
of  that  tendency  towards  prejudices,  httsty  but  inveterate,  of 
which  this  eminent  man  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  sus- 
ceptible. The  attack  made  by  Stewart  on  those  who  have 
taken  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  as  their  theme,  and  espe- 
cially on  Grotius  who  stands  forward  in  that  list,  is  protracted 
for  several  p^es,  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  examine  every 
sentence  in  succession.  Were  I  to  do  so,  it  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  almost  every  successive 
sentence  would  lie  open  to  criticism.  But  let  us  take  the 
chief  heads  of  accusation. 

151.  "  Grotius,"  we  are  told,  "  under  the  title,  De  Jure 
Aiuwer  to  ^'1'  ^^  Pacis,  has  ^med  at  a  complete  system  of 
"'"'■  natural  law.  Condillac  says,  that  he  chose  the  title 
in  order  to  excite  a  more  general  curiosity."  The  total  erro- 
neousness  of  this  passage  must  appear  to  every  one  who  has 
seen  what  Grotius  declares  to  have  been  his  primary  object. 
He  chose  the  title  because  it  came  nearest  to  express  that 
object — the  ascertainment  of  laws  binding  on  independent 
communities  in  their  mutual  relations,  whether  of  war  or 
peace.  But  as  it  was  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  solid 
principles  of  international  right  till  the  notions  of  right,  of 
sovereignty,  of  dominion  over  things  and  persons,  of  war 
itself,  were  clearly  established,  it  became  indispensable  to 
build  upon  a  more  extensive  basis  than  later  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  who  found  the  labour  performed  to  their 
hands,  have  thought  necessary.  All  ethical  philosophy,  even 
in  those  parts  which  bear  a  near  relation  to  jurisprudence  and 
to  international  law,  was  in  the  age  of  Grotius  a  chaos  of 
incoherent  and  arbitrary  notions,  brought  in  from  various 
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sources ;  from  the  andent  schools,  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  the  canons,  the  casuistical  theologians,  the  rabbins, 
the  jurists,  as  well  as  from  the  practice  and  sentiments  of 
every  civilised  nation,  past  and  present,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  the  trading  republics,  the  chivalrous  kingdoms 
of  modem  Europe.  If  Grotius  has  not  wholly  disentangled 
himself  from  this  bewildering  maze,  through  which  he  pain- 
fully traces  his  way  by  the  lights  of  reason  and  revelation,  he 
has  at  least  cleared  up  much,  and  put  others  still  oftener  iu 
the  right  path,  where  he  has  not  been  able  to  follow  it.  Coii- 
dillac,  as  here  i^uoted  by  Stewart,  has  anticipated  Paley's 
charge  against  Grotius,  of  labouring  to  support  his  conclu- 
sions by  the  authority  of  others,  and  of  producing  a  long 
string  of  quotations  to  prove  the  most  indubitable  propositions. 
In  what  degree  this  very  exaggerated  remark  Is  true  we  have 
already  seen.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  neither 
the  disposition  of  the  age  in  which  Grotius  lived,  nor  the  real 
necessity  of  illustrating  every  part  of  his  inquiries  by  the  pre- 
cedent usages  of  mankind,  would  permit  him  to  treat  of  moral 
philosophy  as  of  the  abstract  theorems  of  geometry.  If  his 
erudition  has  sometimes  obstructed  or  misled  him,  which 
perhaps  has  not  so  frequently  happened  as  these  critics 
assume,  it  is  still  true  that  a  contemptuous  ignorance  of  what 
has  been  done  or  has  been  taught,  such  as  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Condillac  and  to  that  of  Paley,  does  not  very  well 
qualify  the  moral  philosopher  for  inquiry  into  the  principles 
which  are  to  regulate  human  nature. 

152.  "  Among  the  diiferent  ideas,"  Stewart  observes, 
"  which  have  been  formed  of  natural  jurisprudence,  one  of 
the  most  common,  especially  in  the  earlier  systems,  supposes 
its  object  to  be  —  to  lay  down  those  rules  of  justice  which 
would  be  binding  on  men  living  in  a  social  state  without  any 
positive  institutions  ;  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called  by  writers 
on  this  subject,  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature.  This 
idea  of  the  province  of  jurisprudence  seems  to  have  been 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Grotius  in  various  parts  of  his 
treatise."  After  some  conjectures  on  the  motives  which  led 
the  early  writers  to  take  this  view  of  national  law,  and  ad- 
mitting that  the  rules  of  justice  are  in  every  case  precise  and 
indlspenBoble,  and  that  their  authority  is  altogether  indepen- 
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dent  of  that  of  the  civil  magistrate,  he  deems  it  "  obviously 
absurd  to  spend  much  time  in  speculating  about  the  principles 
of  this  natural  law,  as  applicable  to  men  before  the  institution 
of  governments."  It  may  possibly  be  as  absurd  as  he  thinks 
it.  But  where  has  Grotius  shown  that  this  condition  of 
natural  society  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ?  Of  the  state 
of  nature,  as  it  existed  among  individuals  before  the  foun- 
dation of  any  civil  institutions,  he  says  no  more  than  was 
requisite  in  order  to  exhiWt  the  origin  of  those  rights  which 
spring  from  property  and  government.  But  that  he  has,  in 
some  part  especially  of  his  second  book,  dwelt  upon  the  rules 
of  justice  binding  oa  men  subsequent  to  the  institution  of 
property,  but  independently  of  positive  laws,  is  most  certain ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  do  otherwise,  who  does  not 
follow  Hobbes  in  confounding  moral  with  legal  obligation ; 
a  theory  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  was  of  all  men  the  most 
averse. 

153.  Natural  jurisprudence  is  a  term  that  is  not  always 
taken  in  the  same  sense.  It  seems  to  be  of  English  origin ; 
nor  am  I  certain,  though  my  memory  may  deceive  me, 
that  I  have  ever  met  with  it  in  Latin  or  in  French.  Strictly 
speaking',  as  jurisprudence  means  the  science  of  law,  and  is 
especially  employed  with  respect  to  the  Roman,  natural  juris- 
prudence must  be  the  science  of  morals,  or  the  law  of  na- 
ture. It  is,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  co-extensive  with  ethics, 
and  connprehends  the  rules  of  tempeiance,  liberality,  and 
benevolence,  as  much  as  those  of  justice.  Stewart,  however, 
seems  to  consider  this  idea  of  jurisprudence  as  an  arbitrary 
extension  of  the  science  derived  from  the  technical  phraseo- 
logy of  the  Roman  law.  "  Some  vague  notion  of  this 
kind,"  he  says,  "  has  manifestly  given  birth  to  many  of 
the  digressions  of  Grotius."  It  may  have  been  seen  by  the 
analysis  of  the  entire  treatise  of  Grotius  above  given,  that 
none  of  his  digressions,  if  such  they  are  to  be  called,  have 
originated  in  any  vague  notion  of  an  identity,  or  proper  ana- 
logy, between  the  strict  rules  of  justice  and  those  of  the 
other  virtues.  The  Aristotelian  division  of  justice  into  com- 
mutative and  distributive,  which  Grotius  has  adopted,  might 
seem  in  some  respect  to  bear  out  this  supposition  ;  but  it  is 
evident,  from  the  context  of  Stewart's  ol^ervations,  that  be 
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was  referring  only  to  the  former  epecles,  or  justice  in  its 
more  usual  sense,  the  observance  of  perfect  rights,  whose 
limits  may  be  accurately  determined,  and  Tvhose  violation 
may  be  redressed. 

154.  Natural  jurisprudence  has  another  sense  imposed 
upon  it  by  Adam  Smith.  According  to  this  sense,  its  ob- 
ject, in  the  words  of  Stewart,  is  "  to  ascertain  the  general 
principles  of  justice  which  ought  to  be  recognised  in  every 
municipal  code,  and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every 
legislator  to  accommodate  his  institutions."  Grotius,  in 
Smith's  opinion,  was  '*  the  first  who  attempted  to  give  the 
world  any  thing  tike  a  system  of  those  principles  which  ought 
to  ruu  through,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of,  the  laws  of  all 
nations  ;  and  his  treatise  on  the  laws  of  peace  and  war,  with 
all  ite  imperfections,  is  perhaps  at  this  day  the  most  complete 
book  that  has  yet  been  given  on  the  subject." 

155.  The  first  probably,  in  modern  times,  who  conceived 
this  idea  of  an  universal  jurisprudence  was  Lord  Bacon.  He 
places  among  the  desiderata  of  political  science,  the  province 
of  universal  justice,  or  the  sources  of  law.  "  Id  nunc  aga- 
tur,  ut  fontes  justitiie  et  utilitatis  publics  petantur,  et  in  sin- 
gulis juris  partibus  character  quidam  et  idea  justi  exhibeatur, 
ad  quern  particularium  regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum  leges 
protKU'e,  atque  inde  emeudationem  moliri,  quisque,  cui  hsec 
cordi  erit  et  cune,  possit."  •  The  maxims  which  follow  are 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  principles  which  should  re- 
gulate the  enactment  and  expression  of  laws,  as  well  as  of 
much  that  should  guide,  in  a  general  manner,  the  decision 
of  courts  of  justice.  They  touch  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  any 
subject  which  Grotius  has  handled;  but  certainly  come  far 
closer  to  natural  jurisprudence,  in  the  sense  of  Smith,  inas- 
much as  they  contain  principles  which  have  no  limitation  to 
the  circumstances  of  particular  societies.  These  maxims  of 
Bacon,  and  all  others  that  seem  properly  to  come  within  the 
province  of  jurisprudence  in  this  sense,  which  is  now  become 
not  uncommon,  the  science  of  universal  law,  are  resolvable 
partly  into  those  of  natural  justice,  partly  into  those  of  public 
expediency.  Little,  however,  could  be  objected  agmnst  the 
admission  of  universal  jurisprudence,  in  this  sense,  among 
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the  Bcieoces.  But  if  it  is  meant  that  any  systematic  science, 
whether  by  the  name  of  jurisprudence  or  legislation,  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  determine  the 
institutions  of  all  nations,  or  that,  in  other  words,  the  laws 
of  each  separate  community  ought  to  be  regulated  by  any 
universal  standard,  in  matters  not  depending  upon  eternal 
justice,  we  must  demur  to  receiving  so  very  (fisputable  a 
proposition.  It  is  probable  that  Adam  Smith  had  do  thoughts 
of  asserting  it ;  yet  his  language  is  not  very  clear,  and  he 
seems  to  have  assigned  some  object  to  Grotius,  distinct  from 
the  establishment  of  natural  and  international  law.  "  Whe- 
ther this  was,"  says  Stewart,  '*  or  was  not,  the  leading 
olyect  of  Grotius,  it  is  not  material  to  decide ;  but  if  this 
was  his  object,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  he  has  executed 
his  design  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  and  that  he  often 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  it  altogether,  in  the  midst  of 
those  miscellaneous  speculations  on  political,  ethical,  and  his- 
torical subjects,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  his  treatise, 
and  which  so  frequently  succeed  each  other  without  any  ai^ 
parent  connexion  or  common  aim." 

1.56.  The  unfairness  of  this  passage  it  is  now  hardly 
incumbent  upon  me  to  point  out.  The  reader  has  been 
enabled  to  answer  that  no  political  speculation  will  be  found 
in  the  volume,  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  unless  the  disqui- 
sition on  the  origin  of  human  society  Is  thus  to  be  deno- 
minated ;  that  the  instances  continually  adduced  from  history 
are  always  in  illustration  of  the  main  argument ;  and  that 
what  are  here  called  ethical  speculations  are  in  fact  the  real 
subject  of  the  book,  since  it  avowedly  treats  of  obligations 
on  the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  their  rulers. 
Whether  the  various  topics  in  this  treatise  "  succeed  each 
other  without  apparent  connexion  or  common  aim,"  may 
best  be  seen  by  the  tides  of  the  chapters,  or  by  the  analysis 
of  their  contents.  There  are  certainly  a  very  few  of  these 
that  have  lltde  In  common,  even  by  deduction  or  analogy, 
with  international  law,  though  scarce  any,  I  think,  which  do 
not  rise  naturally  out  of  the  previous  discussion.  Exuber- 
ances of  this  kind  are  so  common  in  writers  of  great  repu- 
tation, that  where  they  do  not  transgress  more  than  Grotius 
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has  done,  the  censure  of  irrelevancy  has  been  always  reckoned 
hypercritical. 

157.  '*  The  Roman  system  of  jurisprudence,"  Mr.  Stew- 
art proceeds,  "  seems  to  have  warped  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  the  nodous  of  Grotius  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  theory  of  legislation,  and  to  have  diverted  his  attention 
from  that  philosophical  idea  of  law  so  well  expressed  by 
Cicero.  '  Non  a  prEetoris  edicto,  neque  a  duodecim  tabulis, 
sed  penitus  ex  -indma  philosophia  hauriendam  juris  dlscipli- 
nam.'  In  this  idolatry,  indeed,  of  the  Roman  law,  he  has 
not  gone  so  far  as  some  of  his  commentators,  who  have 
affirmed  that  it  is  only  a  different  name  for  the  law  of  na- 
ture :  but  that  his  partiality  for  his  professional  pursuits  has 
often  led  him  to  overlook  the  immense  difference  between  the 
state  of  society  in  ancient  and  modern  Europe  will  not,  I 
believe,  now  be  disputed."  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be 
disputed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Grotius.  The  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  theory  of  legislation  which  he  has 
discussed  are  chiefly  those  relating  to  the  acquisition  and 
alienation  of  property  in  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
second  book.  That  he  baa  not,  in  these  disquisitions,  adopted 
all  the  determinations  of  the  Roman  jurists  is  certain  ;  whe- 
ther he  may  in  any  particular  instance  have  adhered  to  them 
more  than  the  best  theory  of  legislation  would  admit,  is  a 
matter  of  variable  opinion.  But  Stewart,  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  civil  laws,  appears  to  have  much  under- 
rated their  value.  In  most  questions  of  private  right,  they 
form  the  great  basis  of  every  modern  legislation ;  and,  as 
all  civilised  nations,  including  our  own,  have  derived  a  large 
portion  of  their  jurisprudence  from  this  source,  so  even  the 
theorists,  who  would  disdmn  to  be  ranked  as  disciples  of 
Paullus  and  Papinian,  are  not  ashamed  to  be  their  plagiaries. 

158.  It  has  been  thrown  out  against  Grotius  by  Rous- 
seau*, and  the  same  insinuation  may  be  found  in  arM<u 
other  writers,  that  he  confounds  the  fact  with  the  lIflio«  "* 
right,  and  the  duties  of  nations  with  their  practice.         '""' 
How  little  foundation  there  is  for  this  calumny  is  sufficiently 
apparent  to  our  readers.     Scrupulous,  as  a  casuist,  to  an 
excess  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  security  and  welfare  of 
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good  men,  he  was  tlie  first,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  con- 
fessional or  the  church,  to  pour  the  dictates  of  a  saint-like 
innocence  into  the  ears  of  princes.  It  is  true  that  in  recog- 
nising the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  and  in  carrying  too  far  the 
principles  of  obedience  to  government,  he  may  be  thought  to 
nave  deprived  mankind  of  some  of  their  security  against  in- 
justice ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  different  from  a  sanction  to 
it.  An  implicit  deference  to  what  he  took  for  divine  truth 
was  the  first  axiom  in  the  philosophy  of  GroHus ;  if  he  was 
occasionally  deceived  in  his  application 'of  this  principle,  it 
was  but  according  to  the  notions  of  his  age ;  but  those  who 
wholly  reject  the  authority  must  of  course  want  a  common 
standard  by  which  his  speculations  in  moral  philosophy  can 
be  reconciled  with  their  own. 

159.  I  must  now  quit  a  subject  upon  which,  perhaps,  I  ' 
have  dwelt  too  long.  The  high  fame  of  Dugald  Stewart  has 
rendered  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  vindicate  from  his  hasty  cen- 
sures the  memory  of  one  still  more  illustrious  in  reputation, 
till  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  fickleness  of  literary  fashion, 
conspired  with  the  popularity  of  bis  assailants  to  magnify 
his  defects,  and  meet  the  very  name  of  his  famous  treatise 
with  a  kind  of  scornful  ridicule.  That  Stewart  had  never 
read  much  of  Grotius,  or  even  gone  over  the  titles  of  his 
chapters,  is  very  manifest ;  and  he  displays  a  similar  ig- 
norance as  to  the  other  writers  on  natural  taw,  who  for 
more  than  a  cetitury  afterwards,  as  he  admits  himself,  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  over  the  studies  of  Euro^.  I  have 
commented  upon  very  few,  comparatively,  of  the  slips  which 
occur  in  his  pages  on  this  subject. 

160.  The  arrangement  of  Grotius  has  been  blamed  as 
no  uMngs-  unscientific  by  a  more  friendly  judge,  Sir  James 
"™'-  Mackintosh.  Though  I  do  not  feel  very  strongly 
the  force  of  his  objections,  it  is  evident  that  the  law 
of  nature  might  have  been  established  on  its  basis,  before 
the  author  passed  forward  to  any  disquisition  upon  its  refer- 
ence to  independent  communities.  This  would  have  changed 
a  good  deal  the  principal  object  that  Grotius  had  in  view, 
and  brought  his  treatise,  in  point  of  method,  very  near  to 
that  of  Puffendorf.  But  assuming,  as  he  did,  the  authority 
recognised  by  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  that  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  he  was  less  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  proof  which  reason 
afibrds  for  a  natural  law,  though  fully  satisfied  of  its  validity 
even  without  reference  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

I6l.  The  real  faults  of  Grotius,  leading  to  erroneous 
determinations,  seem  to  be  rather  an  unnecessary 
scrupulousness,  and  somewhat  of  old  theological 
prejudice,  from  which  scarce  any  man  in  his  age,  who  was 
not  wholly  indifferent  to  religion,  had  liberated  himself. 
The  notes  of  Barbeyrac  seldom  fail  to  correct  this  leaning. 
Several  later  writers  on  international  law  have  treated  his 
doctrine  of  an  universal  law  of  nations  founded  on  the 
agreement  of  mankind  as  an  empty  chimera  of  his  inven- 
tion. But  if  he  only  meant  by  this  the  tacit  consent,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  general  custom  of  civilised  nations,  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  much  difference  between  his  theory 
and  that  of  Wolf  or  Vattei. 


END   OF   THE    SECOND   VOLUME. 
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